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CHAP.  XXXII. 

Geaeral  ekctiaa.— Meetimr  of  parliament-HUDd  oommeqeemeiit  of  Mr. 
Pities  admintftntion.— llie  king^s  8|>eech.--State  of  the  empire  whca 
lir.  Kit's  ministry  commenced.— Ogects  which  he  proposes  to  poisus. 
--Firat  efforts  directed  to  finance  —Bill  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gliw  — Commutstion  act.— Arguments  against  ana  Ibr  it.—Re«a1atioii 
entities  for  British  spirits.— Preliminary  motions  for  the  relief  of  the 
East  lodis  Conipany.— Bill  for  the  regulation  of  India.'-Argaments 
against  it— Argiunents  tor  it— Comparison  of  the  two  bills  as  resulting 
from  the  chamcters  of  their  authors  —Debate  on  the  Westminster  elee- 
tioiw— Mr.  Dundas  proposes  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates.— A 
law  passed  for  that  purpose.— Labours  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  investigating  tfao 
pabbe  accouaU.— Supplies^— Loan  and  taies^— -Session  closes. 

CHAP' 

BT  dissolving  the  parHament  his  majesty  virtQally  asked    xxxOs 
the  qnestioii.  Did  your  late  representatiyes  speak  your  sense,  ^^s^^^r^^^ 
not  ?  If  they  did,  you  will  re-elect  them ;  it  not,  you  will  choose     ^.g. 
others.    Thus  interrogated,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  an-  General 
Bwered,  No;    and  a  very  considerable  majority  of  members dection. 
friendly  to  Mr.  Pitt  was  returned.     As  far  as  popular  opinion 
can  be  a  test  of  either  merit  or  demerit,  it  was  decidedly  &• 
Tourable  to  the  mmister,  and  inimical  to  his  opponents.     The 
general  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  often  has  been  erroneously  esti- 
mated by  those  who  considered  defects,  without  comprehend- 
ing the  excellencies  of  his  plans,   acts,    and   character;  but 
never  was  he  less  popular  than  after  his  India  bill  and  contest 
vith  the  soTcrelgn.     StiU,  however,  he  retained  great  favour 
in  some  parts  of  the  kmgdom,  especially  in  Westminster,  and 
his  election  was  the  most  noted  of  any  that  occurred  for  the  new  ^^gn^^g^  |^ 
parliament.     The  candidates  were,  lord  Hood,  who  had  so  emi-  Westmin^ 
Bendy  distinguished  himself  with  Rodney,  Mr.  Fox,  9nd  sirCecil  ster»  and 
Wray;  of  whom  the  two  last  were  the  late  members.      Wray  influence 
had  been  originally  chosen  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fox,Jl^^fy" 
Init  now  abandoned   that  gentleman  and  joined  lord  Hood.^^^^^^ 
For  several  days,  Mr.  Fox. was  superior  to  either  of  his  compe- 
titors; but  bis  majority  afterwards  rapidly  decreased^  and  he 
became  inferior  to  sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  wasfitr  surpassed  by 
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CHAP,  the  naval  candidate.  On  the  1 1th  day  of  the  poll  he  was  three 
XXXTI.  hundred  and  eighteen  behind  Wray:  but  an  interference 
•^N<>«»/  now  took  place  that  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  A  lady  of 
ir84.  very  high  rank,  still  thore  eminent  for  beauty  than  for  condi- 
tion, one  of  our  lovely  countrywomen,  who  demonstrate  that, 
in  celebrating  a  Venus  or  a  Helen,  poets  do  not  exceed  nature 
and  experience,  warmly  interested  herself  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Fox,  with  a  success  far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  favoured  can- 
didate. Animated  bv  personal  friendship,  and  inspired  with 
an  ardent  zeal  for  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  public  benefit, 
this  exalted  woman  undertook  a  personal  canvass  in  favour 
of  the  losing  candidate,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  in- 
conveniences of  the  pursuit,  or  by  the  strictures  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  upon  active  efforts  which  were  so  efficacious  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  the  object.  Many  voters  indeed, 
though  far  from  approving  Mr.  Fox's  political  principles  and 
conduct,  could  notwithstand  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  'so 
impressive  an  advocate ;  they  might  have  resisted  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  brilliant  genius  of  an  Erskine  or  a  Sheridan,  but 
coul^  not  withstand  the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  Duchess :  these 
two  great  masters  of  the  pathetic  might  have  in  vain  attempted 
to  canvass  for  thehr  brother  orator ;  persuasion  sat  on  the  lips 
and  dimpled  in  the  smiles  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire,  pleading 
foi^  her  brother  whig.  Persons  too  callous  to  yield  to  the  ap- 
plication of  beauty,  were  not  without  other  avenues  to  their 
hearts,  to  which  the  fair  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  did  not  fail  to  ap- 
ply with  effect.  The  candidate  himself  extremely  well  quali- 
fied for  co-operating  with  the  effons  of  his  friends,  was  better 
known  to  the,  lower  and  more  numerous  classes  of  Westminster 
electors,  than  any  other  eminent  person  existing.  He  was  na- 
turally open,  fr^nk,  unassuming,  and  popular  in  his  manners, 
politically  attended  all  the  public  meetings,  and  associated  un- 
der the  appearance  of  most  intimate  familiarity  with  ta- 
vern keepers,  niechanics,  and  tradesmen,  and  was,  by  a  great 
number  belonging  to  these  classes,  regarded  with  the  warmest 
affection  He  was,  besides,  connected  with  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  whose  personal  exertions  and  influence  were 
strenuously  employed  in  his  favour.  After  a  contest  of  forty 
days,  Mr.  Fox  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  superior ;  but 
a  scrutiny  being  demanded  by  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  granted  by 
the  high  bailiff,  a  return  was  not  made.  The  orator,  however, 
haidng  been  chosen  by  Scottish  boroughs,  bad  a  voice  in  par- 
liameot.* 

a  The  writer  was  one  day  present  at  this  celebrated  election^  and  being 
recently  come  to  London,  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  free  and  easy 
terms  in  which  some  of  the  lower  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox.  e8f>ecially  a  party 
of  butchers,  accosted  a  personage  of  his  transcendent  superiority.  It  was 
not  with  the  veneration  due  to  so  extraordinary  talents  from  any  rank,  that 
those  persons  of  the  very  humblest  aildressed  Charles  James  Fox :  it 
was  In  the  endearing  terms  of  Ibod  comrades,  on  a  footuig  of  perfect 
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The  1 6th  of  May  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  tneetmg;  of  the  new    CHAP. 
parliaDient,  m  which  Mr.  Pitt,  not  twenty- five  years  of  age,  may   XXXIL 
be  properly  said  to  have  commenced  the  chief  executorial  direc-  s^^v^^to/ 
tioD  of  British  affairs.  The  probable  conduct  of  a  man  in  an  office      1784. 
depends  upon  his  talents,  dispositions,  and  habits,  combined  with  Meeting  of 
the  state  of  affairs  relative  to  his  employment,  and  his  own  cleai*  P"****'    , 
and  full  comprehension  of  its  nature,  objects,  means,  and  duties.  ^I^nnenoe- 
If  a  minister  takes  an  exact  and  complete  survey  of  the  actual  ment  of 
condition  of  a  nation,  and  rises  to  general  views  of  the  chief  con-  Mr  Pitt's 
fttituents  of  national  prosperity,  bestowing  application  and  per-effici«^tid. 
severance  either  in  the  removaJ  of  evil  or  promotion  of  good,  he  n|»'^>»tra. 
niiist  produce  much  greater  benefit  to  the  state,  than  he  who  re-  ^^' 
gardsand  pursues  only  a  part. 

The  chief  constituents  of  national  prosperity  are,  first,  the 
means  ot  subsistence,'  through  agriculture,  mines,  fisheries* 
manufactures,  and  commerce:  secondly,  defence  in  military 
and  naval  strength,  for  securing  those  advantages;  compre- 
hending also,  connexions  with  foreign  countries,  when  conducive 
either  to  benefit  or  security ;  thirdly,  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  that  physical  and  moral  character,  which  is  best  fitted 
for  retaining  and  promoting  the  advantages ;  this  head  requires 
the  encouragement  of  useful  and  liberal  arts,  and  in  every  civi- 
lized and  enlightened  country  the  promotion  of  science  and  lite- 
rature; fourthly,  the  gratification  of  prevalent  habits  of  comfort 
and  enjoyments,  as  far  as  depends  upon  government,  unless  re- 
striction be  necessary  for  the  public  good,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  without  whieh,  to  generous  and  independent  spirits,  no 
other  blessing  of  life  can  afford  perfect  enjoyment;  fifthly, 
subsidiary  to  the  rest,  is  provision  for  the  continuance  of  these, 
as  &r  aA  human  foresight  can  extend.^  A  statesman  of  con- 
summate wisdom  may  bestow  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
attention  on  one  or  another  of  these  constituents,  according  to 
circumstances;  but 'such  a  minister  will  have  them  all  in  his 
view.     The  peculiar  situation  of  Britain,  exhausted  by  the  cnor- 

ttfaahtf.  **  Charles,  my  sweet  boy ;  God  bless  your  black  face!  do  not 
•  be  afraid,  my  lad,  w»  are  your  frierub  /"  The  writer  recollecta,  the 
•ame  day,  to  have  beard  a  very  open  avowal  of  corruption.    Being  in  a  ^ 

booksener's  shop  in  Covent  Garden,  a  woman,  who  it  seems  was  a  neigli- 
tiour,  comii^  in,  was  asked  by  the  master  of  the  house,  if  her  husband  had 
polled .'  No,  she  answered ;  we  are  told,  votes  will  bear  a  hig^her  price  ncT  t 
week !  Tae  circamstances  of  this  election,  in  a  city  wherein  votes  are  so 
general,  and  of  another  in  the  same  place  tour  years  after,  are  by  j)o  means 
tavourahle  to  the  doctrine  of  certain  political  reformists,  that  universal  suf- 
frage would  promote  respectability  and  Independence  of  elections. 

bliixB  analysis  the  reader  ^1  perceive  to  be  abridged  from  Gillies's  . 
F^ederidc,  which  appears  to  the  author  to  exhibit  a  much  juster  and  more 
comprehensive  estimate  of  national  advantage,  than  those,*  either  of  writers 
«r  coonsellors,  who  should  consider  mere  opulence^  eidier  private  or  public, 
w  the  aggf^ate  of  both,  as  the  tests  of  national  prosperity. 
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CHAP«  motts  expenses  of  her  late  ruinous  war,  and  loaded  with  an 
XXXIK  immense  public  debt,  rendered  the  promotion  of  trade  and  im- 
s^^x^^m/  ,provement  of  finance  the  most  immediately  urgent  objects  of 
1784  legislative  and  ministerial  consideration.  Besides,  at  this  time, 
the  study  of  political  enconomy  occupied  the  greater  number  of 
scholars,  moral  and  political  philosophers,  and  almost  every 
able  and  informed  senator  and  statesman.  Such  disquisitions, 
originating  in  French  ingenuity,  had  been  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  digested  into  a  grand  system,  by  British  experience,  know 
ledge,  and  deduction.  Adam  Smith  was  the  framer  of  com- 
inercial  science  and  the  consequent  inculcations ;  and  his  esti- 
mable work,  indeed,  was  become  the  text  book  of  political  eco- 
nomists in  the  closet,  the  cabinet,  and  senate.  A  very  eminent 
writer  often  gives  a  tone  and  &shion  to  the  subjects  which  he 
treats,  that  procures  them  an  attention,  perhaps  greater  than 
may  be  justified  by  their  comparative  value  among  the  various 
pursuits  of  life  and  constituents  of  happiness.  Dwelling  on  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  both  theorists  and 
politicians,  by  too  exclusive  attention  to  that  one  subject,  have 
frequently  been  led  into  an  imagination  that  the  supreme  consti- 
tuent of  national  good  was  opulence ;  an  idea  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  a  knowledge  of  human  powers  and  enjoyments,  the 
'  experience  of  happiness,  and  the  history  of  nations.®  This 
very  high  estimation  of  wealth,  as  the  supreme  excellence  of  a 
country,  co-operated  with  the  mercantile  character,  so  prevalent 
in  Britain,  and  many  in  the  various  departments  of  active  (es- 
pecially trading)  life  considered  commerce  and  finance  as  the 
principal  objects  of  executorial  conduct.  Mr.  Pitt,  though  too 
enlarged  in  his  views  to  admit  that  opinion  in  the  common  ex- 
tent, yet  regarding  trade,  and  especipally  revenue,  as  most  im- 
mediately urgent  in  forming  his  plans  for  the  first  session  of  the 
new  parliament,  directed  his  mind  chiefly  to  commerce  and 
finance,  and  these  constitute  the  principal  subjects  of  his  majes- 
ty's introductory  speech  to  parliament. 
The  king's  The  new  parliament  being  met,  Mr.  Cornwall  was  chosen 
speech.  speaker,  and  on  the  19th,  his  majesty  opened  the  session  by  a 
speech  from  the  throne ;  he  declared  the  high  satisfaction  with 
which  he  met  his  parliament,  after  having  recurred  in  so  im- 
portant a  moment  to  the  sense  of  his  people.  He  entertained 
a  just  and  confident  reliance,  that  the  assembly  was  animated 
with  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  had  been  so  fully  manifested  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.    The  objects  particulary  recommended  to  their  at- 

c  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
genians,  the  Europeans  and  Hindoos.  The  heroes  sent  by  poverty  from  the 
north,  to  the  dastardly  and  enervated  defenders  of  the  riches  of  the  south. 
These,,  in  the  monuments  of  C^iUies,  of  Ferg^sson,  and  Gibbon,  show,  how 
fulsely  a  political  reasoner  would  conclude,  who  should  measure  national 
glory  and  happiness  by  national  receipts. 
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teDtniiy  were  the  alarming  progress  of  frauds  in  the  rerenue,  CHAP. 
the  framiDg  of  such  commercial  regulations  as  were  immediate-  XXXIL 
ly  necessuy,  and  the  providing  for  the  good  govemment  of  n^"^<^^/ 
our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  Upon  this  subject  parlia*  1784. 
meat  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  effect  which  the  measures  they 
adopted  might  have  on  our  own  consti1;^tion9  and  our  dearest 
interests  at  lK>me.  He  had  no  wish  but  to  consult  the  prosperi- 
ty of  his  people,  by  a  constant  attentv>n  to  every  object  of  na* 
tional  coDcem,  by  an  unifom  adherance  to  the  true  principles 
of  our  free  constitution,  and  by  supporting  and  maintaining  in 
dieir  just  balance  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  branch  of 
the  legislature.  An  address  conformable  to  the  speech  having 
been  moved,  a  debate  arose  on  the  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
the  king,  for  having  dissolved  the  late  parliament:  and  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  to  leave  out  such  parts  of  the  address 
as  referred  to  that  subject,  which  was  negatived  by  a  great 
majority.  As  his  majesty's  speech  implied  a  censure  of  the 
ibraier  parliament,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Fox's  East  India 
biU,  Mr.  Burke  undertook  the  justification  of  opposition  and  the 
censare  of  their  adversaries,  and  on  the  Uth  of  June,  made  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  kibg,  representing  and  vindicating 
the  proceedmgs  of  the  last  pariiament,  and  criminating  the 
present  ministers.  The  remonstrance^  dwelt  particularly  on 
the  rectitude  4nd  expedience  of  the  late  East  India  bill,  and  on 
the  dreadful  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the  dissolution.  ' 
Though  both  the  speech  and  proposed  statement  were  replete 
vith  mgenuity,  yet  the  mun  arguments  being  necessarily  a  re- 
petition of  what  had  been  frequently  urged  before,  the  modon 
was  negadved  without  a  division.  Firmly  established  as  the 
mnuster,  supported  by  the  people  through  their  recently  ap- 
pointed representadves,  as  well  as  chosen  by  the  king,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  called  to  exercise  his  talents  for  performing  the  duties  of 
so  arduous  a  situation.  Although  a  year  and  a  half  had  now 
ebpsed  since  tiie  conclusion  of  peace,  the  contentions  of  party 
had  hidierto  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  effectual  measures 
to  recover  the  country  finom  the  miserable  state  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  an  expensive  and  ruinous  war.  Commerce 
was  still  stagnant,  the  national  credit  depressed,  and  the  funds, 
after  an  interval  of  peace,  at  the  lowest  price  of  war;  the 
public  income,  unequal  to  the  expenditure  even  in  its  full  amount, 
was  at  present  gready  diminished  by  fraud;  and  our  important 
coDcens  in  Indm  without  any   effectual  plan    of  beneficial  ar- 

d  He  aaidy  be  intended  his  motion  as  an  epitaph  on  his  departed  friend» 
tlie  last  pariiament ;  that  he  had,  on  aome  occasions,  written  long  epitaphs 
to  the  mepioiy  of  those  that  he  honoured  and  respected ;  and«  on  the  pre- 
Mst  obcasion  he  chose  to  follow  the  corpse  to  the  sepulchre,  ana  go 
^iroiigfa  the  ceremony  of  saving,  **  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to^dust,"  in  sure 
ad  oertain  hope,  through  the  merit  of  the  good  works  of  the  last  parlia- 
^^  thatit  voiild  have  a  glorious  and  Joyfid  resurrection,  and  become 
vaiortaL 
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CHAP,    rangeineiit;  the  country,  so  situated,  required  the  efforts  of  the 
XXXII.   minister  to  raise  drooping  credit;  to  rerire  the  funds;  to  pro- 
^"^"^^^^^  mote  the  just  and  beneficial  gOTcmment  of  India;  to  improye' 
1784.     the  income,  by  suppressing  fraudulent  deduction,  and  by  posi- 
Stateofthe^^ye  additions;   to  stimulate  the  national  industry,  enterprise, 
vbenMr.  ^^  ^^^'^'  ^^  ^^  highest  improvement  of  our  mercantile  capa- 
Pitt's  mini.  b>i>ty  »  and  to  promote  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  sources 
stry  began,  of  .public  and  private  wealth.     Such  were  the  objects  to  which, 
Objecu      partly  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  partly  the  preva- 
ptomLm  to  ^*"*  opinion  of  the  times,  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
^„^£^^     was  just  commencing  an  administration  long  and  important;  in 
which  the  counsels  and  conduct  of  the  minister,  whether  wise 
or  unwise,  right  or  wrong,  stamp  the  history  of  these  realms, 
their  dependencies  and  connexions,  for  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  an  aera  more  awfully  momentouA, 
involving  greater  and  more  extensive  interests  of  enlightened, 
energetic,  and  efficacious  Man,  than  any  century  in  the  annals 
of  human  nature. 
His  first         The  first  mbisterial  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  directed  to 
efforts  are  finance.     Before  he  proceeded  to  new  imposts,  or  jiew  regula* 
directed  to  tion  fbr  the  advancement  of  revenue,  he  attempted  to  render 
finance,      ^^le  present  taxes  as  productive  as  possible,  by  preventing  tho 
defalcations  of  fraud.     He  had  bestowed  very  great  pains  in 
collecting  information  respecting  the  various  subjects,  modes, 
and  details  of  smuggling.    The  former  ministers  having  also  in. 
view  the  suppression  of  this  unlawful  traffic,  had  in  the  last 
session  proposed  a  committee  fbr  inquiring  into  those  illicit 
practices ;  three  reports  were  delivered,  containing  very  ample 
materials ;  and  Mr.  Eden,  chairman  of  the  committee,  having 
employed  his  usual  industry  and  acuteness  in  investigating  these 
minute  and  complicated  topics,  had  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion,  declaratory  of  the  result,  That  the  illicit  practice  had 
greatly  increased  ;    the  public  revenue  was  annually  defrauded 
to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  two  millions ;  and  these  enormi- 
ties and  national  losses  merited  the  early  and  serious  attention 
RiU  for  the  of  the  legislature.     Soon  afler  the  meeting  of  the  new  pariia- 
prevention  ment,  the  subjects  of  these  reports,   and    of  the   laws  in  being 
®|!*^"?"8f'     for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  were  referred  to  a  committee 
8  *°8r«        Qf  tjje  whole  house.     On  the  second  of  June,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  moved  for  leave  to  bring  m  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  smuggling.    The  objects  of  the  propo- 
sition were,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the  hovering  laws>  which 
had  limited  the  distance  from  shore  within  which  seizures  could 
be  made ;  to  prevent  ships  from  carrying  arms,  without  a  license 
from  the  admiralty;  smuggling  ships  once  captured  were  never 
to  be  returned  ;    ships  of  a  certain  description  adapted  to  smug- 
gling, were  never  to  be  built ;  and  clearances  wece  to  be  regula- 
ted, so  as  to  prevent  ships  clearing  out  in  ballast,  and  afterwards 
going  on  the  smuggling  trade.    In  the  progress  of  the  bill,  ii 
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varieCf  of  improvements  were  suggested ;  and  after  considera-    CHAP, 
ble  discussion^  it  passed  into  a  law.  XXXII. 

Among  various  articles  of  illicit  trade,  the  principal  commo-  v^^>'^^^^ 
ditj  was  tea.  It  had  appeared  before  the  committee  on  smug-  1784 
gjing,  that  only  five  millions,  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
tea  were  sold  annually  by  the  East  India  company,  whereas 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  kingdom  was  believed  to  exceed 
twelve  miUions ;  so  that  the  contraband  traffic  in  this  article 
was  more  than  double  the  legal.  The  remedy  which  the  mi-  Commuta- 
nister  devised  for  this  evil,  was  to  lower  the  duty  on  tea  to  so  ^^  *^^' 
small  an  amount,  as  to  make  the  profit  inadequate  to  the  risk. 
In  this  trade  the  rate  of  freight  and  insurances  to  the  shore  was 
about  25  per  cent,  and  the  insurance  on  the  inland  carriage 
about  10  per  cent,  more ;  in  all  35  per  cent.  The  duty  on  tea, 
as  it  then  stood,  was  about  50  per  cent,  so  that  the  smuggler 
had  an  advantage  over  the  fair  dealer  of  15  per  cent.  As  this 
regulation  would  cause  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  about 
600,0001.  /ler  annuniy  he  proposed  to  make  good  the  same  by 
an  additional  window  tax.  This  tax  (he  said)  would  not  be 
felt  as  an  additional  burthen,  but  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
commutation^  and  would  prove  favourable  to  the  subject.e  But 
the  principal  benefit  which  he  expected  from  this  measure,  was 
the  absolute  ruin  of  the  smuggling  trade,  which  subsisted  al- 
most entirely  on  the  profit  of  their  teas.  Another  benefit 
would  be,  the  timely  and  necessary  relief  it  would  afford  to  the 
East  India  company.  By  this  regulation  they  would  find  a  vent 
for  thirteen,  instead  of  five,  millions  of  pounds  of  tea»  and  would 
be  enabled  to  employ  twenty  more  large  ships  in  their  service. 
This  was  the  bill  since  so  well  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Commutation  Act. 

Opposition  in  both  houses  denied  this  tax  to  be  commutative :  Argv- 
tea,  though  a  commodity  of  general  use,  still  was  an  article  of  ™<^^** 
lomiry ;  whereas  the  admission  of  light  into  houses  was  indispen-  Jg*^^**'*** 
saUy  necessary ;  and  thus  all  persons,  whether  they  drank  tea  ^^  ^  * 
or  not,  were  compelled  to  pay  a  tax.     The  gain  to  the  company 
might  be  t^onsiderable,  but  must  be  derived  from  the  people, 
without  any  return ;  the  present  was  a  new  and  positive  tax, 
and  not  a  substitution  of  one  for  another.     This  bill  was  far- 
dier  censured,  as  a  measure  of  finance ;  tea,  it  was  said,  was  a 
most  eligible  object  for  taxation,  which  produced  to  the  revenue 
near  a  million  sterling  annually.    If  once  given  up,  it  could 
never  be  recovered,  and  five  times  the  quantity  of  tea  consum- 
ed yearly  that  had  formerly  been  used,  by  the  new  duty  would 
not  produce  an  equal  revenue.     It  was  farther  contended,  that 

«  A  liouae  (he  said,}  for  imtauce,  of  nme  windows,  nHiich  would  be  ra- 
ted at  1 0b.  6d.,  might  be  supposed  to  consume  seven  pounds  of  tea ;  the 
^fitence  between  the  old  duties  on  which,  and  the  new  duty  proposed, 
mi^t  at  aA  average  amount  to  1/.  58.  lOd. ;  so  that  such  a  family  would 
gam  fay  the  eomraatation  15s.  4d. 
Vol.  II.  2 
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CHAP,    it  would  not  ^ect  the  suppression  of  illicit  traffic ;  the  price  of 
x;!KXII.   tea  on  tlie  continent  was  7|  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  the 
v^">^^s«^  company's  sales,  and  5  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  the  company  ; 
ir84.     these  added  to  the   1 2^  per  cent,  duty,  it  was  asserted,  would 
be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  all  the  risks  incurred  by  the 
smuggler.     Mr.  Pitt*  combated  these  objections:   he  denied 
that  tea  was  a  certain  and  permanent  object  of  revenue ;  the 
present  state  of  finance  and  public  credit  did  not  permit  him  im 
barter  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty  :  he  was  obliged  to  select 
an  object  on  which  he  could  build  the  most  entire  and  confident 
expectation;  and  with  the  invaluable  bendits  that  would  re- 
sult from  this  measure  to  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  indus- 
try with  which  popular  odium  was  attempted  to  be  stirred  up 
against  it,  he  was  ready  to  risk  any  unpopularity  which  it  might 
occasion.     The  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  to  forty. 
Regulation     A  third  bill  was  also  passed  into  a  law  for  the  regulation  of 
^*^  B  ti'h  ^^^^*  ^P®**  British  spirits,  and  to  discontinue  during  a  limited 
spirits.  *    ^^^^  certain    imposts  upon  rum  and  spirits  imported  from 
the  West  Indies.    These  three  bills  comprehended  the  whole 
plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  subject  of  smuggling,  as  far  as  it  was 
now  submitted  to  parliament.    The  effect  qf  the  scheme  for 
preventing  contraband  trade,  including  several  ii^provements 
which  subsequent  experience  devised,  has  been  almost  the  an- 
nihilation of  that  species  of  fraud,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
revenucf  and  of  morals.     The  commutation  act  being  misinter- 
preted and  misrepresented  both  by  ignorance  and  sophistical  in- 
^  genuity,  caused  at  fi]*st  some  dissatisfaction;   that,  however, 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  the  additional  duty  on  win- 
dows came  to  be  paid  without  reluctance, 
l^runina-      Meanwhile  East  India  affairs  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
TV  mouons  minister  and  parliament ;  a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect 
lief  of^the"  iiifonnation ;  and  its  report  being  presented,  was  taken  into  con- 
Bast  India  wderation  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.     A  bill  was  pro- 
company,   posed,  for  enabling  the  company  to  make  a  half  yearly  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  passed  both  houses, 
with  considerable  opposition  in  the  house  of  lor^s,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  the  company's  affairs  could  not  afford  such  a  divi- 
dend.i^   On  the  second  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  the  company:  this  proposition  was  to  allow  the  com- 
pany a  further  respite  of  duties  due  .to  the  exchequer,  to  enable 
them  to  accept  bills  beyond  the  amount  prescribed  by  former 
acts  of  parliament,  and  to  establish  their  future  dividends. 

f  Visitors  of  the  watering  places,  or  other  parts  of  the  coast,  who  have 
conversed  with  elderly  or  middle  aged  watermen,  or  any  kind  of  sea&ring 
men,  in  those  places,  must  have  perceived  that  they  considered  smug- 
gling*,  heretofore  their  most  lucrative  occupation,  as  having  received  its 
death  btow  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pitt 

E  Pariiamentary  Journals. 
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The  proposed  indulgence  was,  that  the  duties  now  due  should  CHAP. 
be  paid  by  instalments,  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas  1785.  XXXII 
The  principle  of  the  projected  accommodation,  was  the  solves*  v^^v^"^ 
cj  of  the  company  at  the  specified  terms.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  sup-  11784. 
por^g  the  measure,  informed  the  house;  that  from  the  late  in- 
quiries which  he  had  made  into  the  state  of  the  company's 
finances,  and  from  the  very  ample  and  satisfactory  accounts  he 
had  obtained,  he  had  no  room  to  admit  the  remotest  idea,  that 
they  would  not,  at  the  period  he  had  mentioned,  be  able  to  fulfil 
every  engagement  India  would  now  enjl>y  peace,  and  parlia- 
BieDt  would  enforce  the  active  economy  which  the  present  state 
ef  affairs  so  strongly  recommended;  a  few  years  of  tranquillity, 
and  a  system  of  exertion  and  frugality,  would  render  our  Indian 
possessbns  affluent  and  prosperous.  Opposition  doubted  the 
^vourable  prospect  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  objected  to 
the  relief  proposed.  A  question  was  started,  whether  or  not 
parliament,  by  authorizing  acceptances  of  bills,  guaranteed  their 
validity?  Mr.  Pitt  contended  that  they  did  not;  Mr.  Fox  that 
they  did,  at  least  so  far  as  to  pledge  the  national  honour  to  their 
responsibility,  by  allowing  the  acceptance  which  they  had  a  right 
to  restrain.  The  sanction  of  parliament  impressed  the  public 
with  an  opinion  of  their  goodness,  and  established  their  credit. 
Mr.  Dundas  illustrated  the  subject,  by  reminding  the  house  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  restriction  had  originated.  By 
the  regulating^  bill  of  1773,  the  public  were  to  come  in  for  a  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  company:  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
appropriation  of  any  part  of  their  profits  to  the  payment  of  bills 
that  might  be  fraudulentiy  sent  over  from  India,  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  restrain  the  amount  of  those  bills ;  conse- 
quendy,  when  a  parliament  should  consent  to  the  acceptance  of 
bills  to  a  greater  amount,  it  resigned,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  so 
much  of  the  national  claim  to  the  dividends,  as  was  secured  to 
them  by  the  bill  of  1773.    The  bill  passed  without  a  division. 

These  measures  were  preparatory  and  subordinate  to  the  bill 
of  the  minister  for  the  government  of  India,  which  he  now  ki* 
troduced,  similar  in  object  and  principle  to  the  scheme  that  he 
had  proposed  in  January,  but  more  detailed  in  its  provllionst 
and  more  extensive  in  its  applications.  On  the  6th  of  July^  Bill  for  the 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  India  :  in  regulation 
hispre&tory  oration  he  stated  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  j"^**'^*- 
and  described  the  vast  accession  of  power  which  the  wealth 
of  Imfia  had  for  a  series  of  jears  added  to  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain:  our  former  opulence  was  owing  to  the  prudent  ma- 
nagement of  our  commercial  concerns ;  and  our  future  hopes 
depended  on  the  judicious  regulations  that  were  now  to  be  in- 
txt»daced  for  the  government  of  that  country.  The  leading  ob- 
ject was  to  correct  and  restrain  abuses,  remedy  evils,  improve 
the  conditioB  of  British  India,  and  therel)y  augment  the  opu-' 
lencc  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  by  powers  adequate  to 
those  important  purposes^  ^ri^out  being  so  great  as  to  endanger 
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CHAP,   the  bahnce  of  the  constitution.    The  bill  undertook  to  insti- 

xxxn.    tute  a  uew  system  of  government  at  home,  and  to  regulate  the 
'^^^^^^^  different  presidencies  abroad ;  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of 

1784b     the  natives,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  misunderstandings  and 
controversies;  to  establish  a  new  judicature  for  trying  offences 
committed  in  India,  and  by  strictness  of  government  to  prevent 
delinquency.     The  proposed  change  at  home  vas  nearly  the 
same  that  has  appeared  in  the  narrative.^    It  proposed  to  leave 
the  management  of  commercial  affairs  to  the  company,  and  to 
yest  the  territorial  possessions  in  a  board  of  control.    Abroad, 
the  supreme  council  and  governor-general  were  to  have  an  ab« 
solute  power  of  originating  orders  to  the  inferior  presidencies, 
in  cases  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  directions  already  receiv* 
ed  from  Britain,  and  of  suspending  members  of  the  other  coun- 
cils in  case  of  disobedience.     The  supreme  government  was 
restrained  frovfi  pfiensiye  war  or  alliances,  without  orders  from 
home ;  the  subordinate  settlements  were  prohibited  from  form- 
ing even  defensive  treaties,  but  with  a  conditional  clause,  which 
would  render  their  permanency  dependent  on  the  ratification  of 
the  governor-general;  the  servante  of  the  company  were  requir- 
ed to  transmit  accounts  of  all  considerable  transactions  to  the 
council  of  Bengal,  and  the  supreme  council  to  convey  speedy 
intelligence  to  Britain  of  every  important  occurrence.    In  con- 
siidering  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  natives,  inquiry  was 
ordered  to  be  instituted  by  the  different  presidencies  into  the 
expulsions  of  hereditary  farmers,  and  the  oppressive  rents  and 
contributions  that  might  have  been  extorted;  and  measures 
were  directed  to  be  employed  for  their  relief  and  future  tran- 
quillity.   Various  regulations  were  added,  respecting  the  debts 
of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  company.     The  bill  further  required  an  ex- 
amination into  the  different  establishments  of  the  presidencies, 
for  the  purposes  of  retrenchment,  and  an  annual  report  of  the 
same  to  be  transmitted  to  Britain.     The  proposition  also  con- 
tained both  the  description  of  delinquency  and  the  judicial  esta- 
blishments for  its  cognizance  and  punishments.     Crimea  cora- 
piitted  by  English  subjects  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made 
fimenable  to  every  British  court  of  justice,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  committed  in  our  immediate  dominions. 

/  Presents,  except  such  as  were  merely  ceremonial,  were  forbid- 

^  den  to  be  received,  unless  by  a  counsellor  ^t  law,  a  physician,  a 
surgeon,  or  a  chaplain,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the 
present,  and  an  additional  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Disobedience  of  orders,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  pecu- 
niary transactions  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  were 
declared  to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The  company 
were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  fiivour  of  any  person  legally  con-. 
demned  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to  employ  him  in  their  service 

^  See  toU  u  chap.  zzxi. 
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for  ever.  The  governors  of  the  several  presidencies  were  cm-  CHAP. 
powered  to  imprison  any  person  suspected  of  illicit  correspon-  XXXII. 
dence,  and  to  send  him  to  England  if  they  judged  it  necessary,  v^^^''^^^/ 
Every  person  serving  in  India  was  required,  within  two  months  1784. 
after  li»  return  to  England,  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  court 
of  exchequer,  am  inventory  of  his  real  »nd  personal  estates,  and 
a  copy  Uiereof  to  the  court  of  directors,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  proprietors ;  and  should  the  validity  of  the  account  be  doubt* 
ed,  or  any  complaint  to  that  effect  made  by  the  board  of  con- 
trol, the  court  of  directors,  or  three  proprietors  possessing  In- 
dia stock  tD  the  amount  of  10,0001.  conjunctively,  the  court 
of  exchequer  were  required  to  examine  upon  oath  the  per- 
son accused,  and  to  imprison  him  until  he  should  have  satis- 
factorily answered  intenx)gatories.  Neglect  or  concealment 
were  to  be  punished  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  defendant, 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  and  an 
incapacity  of  ever  serving  the  company.  For  the  more  speedy 
and  effectual  prosecution  of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  charg- 
ed with  crimes  committed  in  India,  a  court  was  established,  to 
consist  of  three  judges,  nominated  respectively  by  the  chance-^ 
r}',  king's  bench,  and  common  pleas,  four  peers  taken  from  a  list 
of  twenty-six,  and  six  commoners  from  a  list  of  forty  (the  lists 
to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  their  respective  houses),  a  certain 
number  of  whom  should  be  subject  to  peremptory  challenge 
lK)th  by  the  prosecutor'  and  the  defendant.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  was  to  extend  to  imprisonment,  fine,  and  incapacity 
of  serving  the  company.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
legislative,  executorial,  and  judicial  arrangement  for  tlie  govern- 
ment of  India^ 

Opposition  reprobated  the  bill,  on  the  git>unds  of  insufficiency  irgu- 
for  the  regulation  of  India,  and  dang:erously  extending  the"**}^ 
patronage  of  the  crown.  Many  objections  were  also  made  to^j"*^™* 
particular  clauses;  the  new  tribunal  was  said  to  be  in  truth 
a  screen  for  delinquents,  since  no  man  was  to  be  tried  but  on 
the  accusation  of  the  company  or  the  attorney-general ;  he  had 
only  to  conciliate  government,  in  order  to  attain  perfect  security. 
The  obligation  to  swear  to  the  amount  of  property,  and  the 
powers  granted  tQ  the  courts  of  enforcing  mterrogatories, 
tended  to  compel  persons  to  criminate  themselves,  and  were 
modes  of  inquisitorial  proceedings  unknown  to  the  subjects  of 
thb  island.  It  was  confidently  denied  that  there  was  any  ne« 
cessity  for  so  alarming  a  departure  from  the  established  princi- 
]des  and  pracdce  of  the  constitution;  and  it  was  therefore 
presumed  that  it  could  have  been  done  with  no  other  than  a 
corrupt  view,  to  draw  the  rich  and  powerful  servants  of  the 
£3st  India  conipany  into  a  dependence  upon  the  crown  for  its 
ptotectbn.  Mr.  Fox  directed  the  force  of  his  eloquence 
against  this  measure  of  his  rival.  "  It  prepares  (said  the  ora- 
'^tor)  feebleness  at  home  by  a  division  of  power;  if  there  be 
^a  receipt}  a  nostrum,  for  making  a  weak  government,  it  is 
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('by  giving  the  power  of  contriving  measures  to  one,  ancl  the 
^*  nomination  of  the  persons  who  are  to  execute  them  to  another. 
*>  Theories  tliat  do  not  connect  men  with  measures,  are  aot 
"theories  for  this  world;  they  are  chimeras  with  which  a  re- 
*^  cluse  may  divert  his  fancy,  but  not  principles  on  which  a 
^  statesmen  would  found  his  system.  But,  say  the  ministei^, 
^the  negative  provides  against  the  appointmei)t  of  improper 
"  officers ;  the  commissioners  have  a  negative,  therefore  they 
^  have  full  power.  Here  then  is  the  complete  annihilation  of 
"  the  company,  and  of  the  so  much  vaunted  chartered  rights. 
^The  bill  is  a  scheme  of  dark  and  delusive  art,  and  takes 
"away  the  claims  of  the  company  by  slow  and  gradual  sap. 
"  The  first*  assumption  made  by  the  minister,  is  the  power  of 
" superintendance  and  control;  and  what  is  the  meaning  of 
**this  power?  Does  it  mean  such  a  superintendance  and  con- 
**trol  as  this  house  possesses  over  ministers?  No;  for  this 
^  house  has  not  the  power  of  giving  official  instructions.  It  is 
**tobe  an  active  control,  it  is  to  originate  measures;  and  this 
"  is  the  next  step.  At  last,  to  complete  the  invasion,  orders 
*^may  be  secretly  conveyed  to  India  by  the  commissioners, 
"  at  the  very  moment  they  were  giving  their  open  countenance 
"  to  instructions  to  be  sent  from  the  directors  of  an  opposite 
« tendency.  To  suffer  such  a  scheme  of  dark  intrigue  will  be 
**a  farce,  a  child's  play,  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
"  government.  To  this  progressive  and  underhand  scheme, 
"  I  peremptorily  object.  If  it  were  right  to  vest  the  powers 
*•  of  the  court  of  directors  in  a  board  of  privy-counsellors, 
"at  any  rate  it  should  be  done  openly.  A  great  nation  ought 
"never  to  descend  to  gradual  and  insidious  encroachment. 
"Let  them  do  what  they  wished  for  explicitly,  and  show 
"the  company,  that  what  they  dare  ta  do,  they  dare  to 
"justify."  * 

The  minister  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  ordinary  couits 
of  justice  were  inadequate  to  the  cognizance  of  Indian  delin- 
quency;  and  that  there  were  many  crimes  committed  there, 
for  which  the  common  law  had  provided  no  redress:  at  the 
same  time* he  did  not  conceive,  that  the  principle  on  which  he 
proceeded  was  so  totally  unknown  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
kingdom :  it  was  recognised  in  the  whole  code  of  martial  law. 
As  to  the  influence  of  the  crown,  he  trusted  he  had  sufficiently 
guarded  against  any  such  apprehensions,  by  the  mode  directed 
for  the  constitution  of  the  new  court  of  judicature.     The  whole 
plan  was  efficient  to  every  good  purpose,  and  guarded  against 
Cotnpori-    *®  *^^^  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Bon  (rftbc  The  bill  passed  both  houses  by  very  great  majorities. 
iwobiUsaB     In  the  characters  of  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  a  diversity  has 
resulting    been  remarked,  -  which  may  perhaps  account  for  a  striking 
*^™  ^^     difference  in  their  respective  systems.     Energetic  as  Mr.  Fox 
^thetr  a^  ^*  ^  power,  he  is  not  always  proportionably  guarded  and  con- 
thors.        »iderate  in  the  exertions  of  his  fecuUies ;  hence,  though  his 
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judgment  be  exquisite,  his  actually  exerted  discrimiQation  does   CHAP, 
not  uniformly  keep  pace  with  tlie  strength  of  his  invention :    XXXII. 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other   hand,  powerful  as  he  is  in  force,  h^^^^^^^^^^ 
extremely  circumspect  and  discnminate,  as  to  the  extent  and     1784. 
bounds  of  operation  most  conducive  to  the  purpose.     Mr.  Fox, 
adopting,  a  principle  in  itself  right,  often  adopts  it  too  impli- 
citly, and  carries  its  application  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
exact  case  justifies,     ftlr.  Pitt  tnuch  more  accurately  fixes  the 
iine  of  demarcation,  which  the  principle  with  the  existing  case 
requires.     The  India  hill  of  1783,  considered  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain ends,  was  ably,  skilfully,  and  effectually  devised ;  but  at- 
teoding  to   efficacy,  its  author  neglected  control.     The  wheels 
strongly  constructed,  but  wanting  the  drag,  by  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  might  have  overturned  and  crushed 
the  constitution.     The  plan  of   1784,  in  forming  a  power 
for  specific  use,  guarded   more  cautiously  against  eventual 
abuse. 

During  this  session,  the  Westminster  election  occupied  con-  Delate  on 
sideraUe  attention;  a  scrutiny  having  been  granted  by  the^^^^^est- 
high  bailiff,  at  the  instance  of  sir  Cecil  Wray,  the  unsuccess- "?™?^*^ 
fill  candidate,  its  legality  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Fox:  accord-*      ^^' 
ing  to  that  gendeman,  the  election  ought  to  have  been  referred 
to  a  committee,  under    Mr.  George   Granville's  bill.      The 
discussion  produced  an  astonishing  display  of  legal  ability  and 
knowledge,  both  from  Mr.    Pitt   and  Mr.   Fox;    when  the 
question  was  put,  the  arguments  of  the  fonncr  were  found  to 
have  prevailed,  and  the  scrutiny  was  ordered  to  be  continued. 

A  very  humane  and  equitable  measure  was  this  session  pro-  Mr  Dun- 
posed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  indeed  equally  meritorious  as  a  scheme  das  propo- 
of  individual  justice  and  national  policy;  this  was  the  restora- ®^  ^? '^■', 
tion  of  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  Scottish  rebellions  to  the  ^i^^  fc^jt- 
representatives  of  the  sufferers.     He  enlarged  on  the  wisdom  ed estates, 
and  justice  of  the  principle,  and  adducing  the  opinion  of  a 
Chatham  as  an  authority^  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  he  quoted 
the  celebrated  passage  in  one  of  that  illustrious  orator's  speech- 
es, which  describes  the  merits  of  the   Scotch  Highlanders. 
He  drew    an  auspicious  omen  from  reflecting,  that  the  first 
blow  had  been  given  the  proscription  by  the  earl  of  Chatham ; 
and  trusted,  that  the  remains  of  a  system,  which,  whether  dic- 
tated at  first  by  narrow  views  or  by  sound  policy,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  temporary,  would  be  completely  annihilated  under 
the  administradon  of  his  son. 

He  made  the  panegyric  of  persons  under  this  predicament,  A  law  \s 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  war.     He  said  passed  for 
there  was  not  one  of  those  families,  in  which  some  person  had  ^^•^  P*^" 
not  atoned  for  the  errors  of  his  ancestors,  and  spilt  his  blood  P**^ 
io  his  country's  cause;  and  he  would  boldly  assert,  that  the  spirit 
wbkh  had  rendered  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  disaffected 
to  the  present  government,  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  that 
the  king  had  not  at  this  momOit  a  set  of  tnore  loyal  subjects 
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CHAP,   in  his  dominions.    It  would  be  magqanimity  to  treat  them  like 
XXXll.   true  and  faithful  subjects,  and  cancel  for  ever  the  offences  of 
^•^'"^''^Sw^  their  ancestors  ;  nor  would  the  liberality  of  the  proceeding  be 
1784     greater  than  its  policy.     The  spirit  of  emigration  in  the  High- 
landers was  such,  that  nothing  could  extinguish  it  but  the  return 
of  their  long  lost  patrons,  and  the  affection   and   reverence 
which  the  inhabitants  oi  that  part  of  the  island  felt  for  their 
natural  lords.     It  was  obvious,  that  a  property  held  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  was  not  so  well  managed  as  if  possessed  by 
private  proprietors :  the  restoration  of  the  estates  would  tend 
very  much  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Tfie  bill  experienced  some  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the 
objections  proceeded  not  from  the  substance,  but  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced ;  all  these, 
however,  were  overruled,  and  it  was  passed  into  a  law. 
Labours  of     Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  necessarily  engaged  in  tlie  laborious 
Mr.  Pitt  :n  business  of  winding  up   the  accounts  of  the  war,  and  was 
tinff^iile^  compelled,  by  the  burthen  of  floating  debt,  and  the  general 
public  ac-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  national  finances,  to  negotiate  a  loan,  though  in 
counts.       time  of  peace;  but  as  this  measure  was  obviously  unavoidable, 
in  order  to  make  the  terms  as  favourable  as  possible,  instead  of 
granting  enormous  profit  to  private  or  political  favourites,  he 
Supplies^    disposed  of  it  to  the  best  bidders.     The  sum  borrowed  was  six 
millions :  the  taxes  were  chiefly  upon  articles  of  accommoda- 
tion and  ornament  in  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage,  or  postage, 
by  the  restrictions  of  franking,  with  some  additional  duties  on 
liquors.     The  principle  of  impost  with  which  he  set  out,  was  to 
Loan  «nd    bear  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  poorer  classes :  be^des  this 
taxes-         loan,  there  was  a  large  debt  unfunded,  chiefly  in  navy  and  ex- 
chequer bills,  and  ordnance  debentures.     Of  these  six  million, 
six  hundred  diousand  pounds  were  funded,  and  the  rest  neces- 
sarily deferred  to  the  following  year.     On  the  2d  day  of  Au- 
gust, the  session  was  ended,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  in 
which  his  majesty  expressed  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  emi- 
nent proofs  exhibited  by  parliament  of  zealous  and  diligent  at- 
tention to  the  public  service.     The  happiest  effects  were  de- 
clared to  be  expected  from  the  provision  made  for  the  better 
government  of  India,  and  from  the  institution  of  a  tribunal  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to'  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  thai 
distant  country.     The  sovereign  observed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  laws  which  were  passed  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  revenue.     He  applauded  the  zeal  and  libera- 
lity with  which  the  house  of  commons  had  provided  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  though  he  felt  and  regretted  the  neces- 
sity in  which  their  exertions  originated.     A  definitive  treaty, 
the  king  informed  the   house,  was  concluded  between  Britain 
and  the  states-general;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the 
positive  assurances  from  foreign  powers,  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  general  tranquillity. 
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Britun  resames  her  attention  to  the  aflTaira  of  tlie  continent— State  of 
fineign  powers.^Situation  and  views  of  Catharine. ^Character  and  con> 
dact  of  the  emperor  Joseph.^Catharine  courts  his  alliance.— ^Treaty 
between  these  princes.— Catharine's  invasion  of  the  Crimea.—Seizure  of 
that  country. — liieasiires  of  internal  improvement.— it  is  the  interest  of 
Russia  to  cultivate  amity  with  Britain.— Catharine's  conduct  to  Britain 
not  consistent  with  her  usual  wisdom.— Refixrming^  projects  of  the  em- 
peror,— Suppression  of  religious  orders.— Schemes  of  naval  and  com- 
mercial aggrandizement.— Dismantles  the  fortresses  of  the  Nether- 
lands.— ^Pr<^oses  to  open  the  Scheldt — The  emperor  prefers  his  claims.— 
Arguments  on  both  sides.— Jo^ph*8  allegations  entirely  contrary  to  jus- 
tice.—The  Dutch  prepare  to  defend  their  rights.— Russia  supports  the 
pretensions  of  the  emperor.— Prussia  and  France  unfi-iendly  to  the  em- 
peror^«demands.-^Britain  disposed  to  protect  Holland.— Britain's  speedy 
icoovery  from  the  evils  of  war*— Flourishing  commerce.— Miscellaneous 
oocurrences.— Death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  a  short  view  of  literature  and 
science  at  his  decease  —Improvements  of  the  present  age  in  natural 
phikMophy  and  chemiBtr7<^*1nvention  of  air  balloons.— Ascent  of  Lunardi 
m>m  the  artillery  gr(iUDd.'--Ge¥ieral  astonishment  of  the  metropolis  at 
this  pbcnfMnenon. 

FOR  the  last  twenty  years,  England  had  been  so  much    CHAP, 
engaged   in   her  own  mtestine   and  colonial  dissensions,   and   ^^^Hf. 
afterwards  with  the  American  war  and  its  consequences,  that  '•^^^^'^Si/ 
she  bestowed  much  less  attention  on  the  general  concerns  of    }^?^» 
£arope»  than  at  any  former  period  of  her  history  since  the  re-  fiw**""  re- 
volution.    From  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  a<^niinistra-JJJ^^^*^ 
tion,  while  recovering  her  internal  prosperity,  she  resumed  her  the  affairs 
importance  amoqg  foreign  nations.    During  the  remaining  por-of  the  con- 
tioR  of  oar  narrative,  her  interests  became  so  interwoven  withtinent. 
those  of  continental  powers,  that  the  general  state  of  Europe 
must  occupy  a  larger  share  of  the  history  than  has  been  hither- 
to necessary. 

The  empress  of  Russia  had  not  heen  engaged  in  any  great  State  of  (b- 
warshice  the  peace  concluded  in  1774  witih  Turkey;  she  ne- ^'gn  pow- 
vertheless  was  actively  employed  in  schemes  of  external  ag-*"* 
grandizement,  as  well  as  of  internal  improvement     Catharine's 
objects  were  to  extend  over  Germany,  and  her  more  northern 
riciiuty,  her  influence  and  power,  so  much  increased  by  her  ac- 
quisitions in  Polatid;  on  the  other  side  to  make  herself  mbtress  situation 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  through  the  extent  of  coast  which  she  and  views 
should  then  possess  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean:  inofCatha- 
ad£^n  to  her  maritime  territories  in  the  north,  she  proposed  "**• 
to  attain  a  commercial  an^  naval  eminence,  proportioned  to  her 
territorial  power^  rapidly  increase  the  value  of  her  immense 
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CHAP,    dominioiiiy  and  become  decidedly  saperior  to  eveiy  other  so* 
XXXm.  Tereign.    The  end  was  grand,  nor  were  the  means  ill  adapted. 
s^'^^^^  At  peace  herself,  she  had  carefully  surveyed  the  circumstances, 
1784.     situation,  and  character  of  other  states  and  princes.    As  the 
supreme  obstacle  to  maritime  exaltation  would  be  Britain,  the 
confederacy  formed  against  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  was  con- 
sonant to  her  wishes,  and,  without  open  and  direct  hostilitiesy 
she  endeavoured  to  promote  its  success.    This  naturally  produ- 
ced a  connexion  between  her  and  France,  the  ancient  ally  of 
Turkey,  the  chief  object  of  Catharine's  ambition.    The  saga- 
cious empress,  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  other  princes^ 
availed  herself  of  either  their  strength  or  weakness,  and  applied 
to  their  ruling  passions  lo  gratify  her  own.    The  Ung  of  Prus- 
sia, she  well  knew,  she  never  could  render  an  instrument  for 
effecting  her  purposes,  though  she  might  procure  him  as  a  coad- 
jutor when  co-operation  with  Russia  suited  his  own.    She  was 
aware  that  he  would  instantly  dive  into  her  designs,  and  effec- 
tually obstruct  them  if  they  were  likely  ever  remotely  to  inter- 
fere with  his  interests.    Besides,  in  her  principal  scheihe,  his 
co-operation  could  not  directly  advance  her  designs,  even  if  he 
were  so  disposed.    From  the  situation  and  power  of  his  do- 
oiinions,  the  emperor  would  be  the  most  effectual  auxiliary; 
and  to  his  personal  character,  she  did  not  doubt  she  could  apply 
(^lancter  ^th  success.  Joseph  was  fond  of  distinction,  without  the  means 
and  pro*    of  acquiring  it  by  great  and  meritorious  qualities.    Ardently 
i<^p^^  desirous  of  increasing  his  power,  without  solid  and  vigorous 
j"jJ5*'    capacity  to  gratify  his  favourite  pasuon,  he  was  one  of  those 
^^  '      secondary  characters,  bustling,  busy*  and  activci  which  in  all 
ages  and  ranks  have  been  efiicacbus  tools,  mov^  and  guided 
by  superior  ability.    Joseph,  she  well  knew,  finom  his  power 
and  vicinity,  would  be  a  most  useful  instrument  in  her  designs 
upon  Turkey,  either  of  encroachment,  which  she  at  the  time 
meditated,  or  of  subjugation,  which  though  at  a  more  distant 
period  she  no  less  firmly  intended.    That  she  might  the  more 
readily  win  over  Joseph  to  second  her  views,  in  the  year  1780, 
she  requested  a  personal  conference ;  they  met  at  Mohilof«  and 
there  Catharine  thoroughly  confirmed  the  opinion  which  she 
had  conceived  of  his  abilities  and  character,  and  after  having 
impressed  him  with  the  highest  opinion  of  her  own  genius  and 
accomplishments,  she  appeared  to  make  him  the  repository  of 
Catliarine  her  most  secret  designs.    She  represented  to  him  tiie  advan- 
couru  bis  tages  that  would  accrue  to  both  empures  from  a  cfose  political 
•™°®^     union;  and  the  practicability  that,  by  such  a  connexion,  they 
might  share  die  spoils  of*  Turkey,  and  each  acquiring  both  an 
extensive  and  productive  accession  of  dominions  contiguous  to 
their  respective  territories,  their  concert,  when  so  increased  in 
power,  would  enable  them  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  German 
and  atrea^^tnpire.    Joseph  very  readily  acceded,  both  to  the  expediency 
ty  is  con.   of  the  object,  and  feasibility  of  the  plan.    It  was  agreed  that 
eluded,      Ca^arme  should  return  to  her  capital,  and  that  Joseph,  afler 
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laaluDg  a  circuitous  tour  through  the  Russian  prorinces^  should    GRAF. 
repair  to  Petersburgh.    There  they  more  completely  digested  XXXIU. 
their  schemes^  and  a  firm  alliance  was  estaUished  between  the  ^^^^''"^^ 
tvo  impeml  sovereigns.  1784 

Catharine  found  that  from  the  late  cessions  in  Turkey  she  Ctttharine^ 
derived  great  and  rapid  advantages;  her  commerce  on  the imrasion of 
Black  Sea  daily  extended  its  progress ;  the  Russian  vessek  pas-  ^rri«ia- 
scd  the  Dardanelles,  and  went  to  traffic  at  Aleppo^  at  Smyrna^ 
and  in  the  Italian  ports.  By  so  great  and  increasing  benefitei 
tiie  desffe  of  Catharine  was  inflamed  to  extend  the  kind  of  pos* 
sesooDs  from  which  they  arose.  The  Crimea*  so  well  known 
ia  ancient  history  and  poetry  as  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  the 
scene  of  exquinte  tragedy,  is  a  peninsula  which  projects  into 
the  Emiiie  fiiom  the  Palus  Moeotis,  or  the  sea  of  Azoff.  This 
counuy,  celebrated  for  iu  fertility  and  commerce,  and  filled 
with  popokius  towns  and  cities,  was  formerly  a  dependency 
upon  Turkey,  and  had  been,  at  the  last  peace,  declared  to  be  a 
neutral  priocipality,  under  one  of  the  Taitarian  khans,  or  chief- 
tains. The  empress  studiously  fomented  dissensions  between 
the  ruling  prince  and  his  brother,  a  pretender  to  the  sovereign- 
tf,  expecting  that  the  former,  whom  she  professed  to  favour 
and  protect,  would  implore  her  assistance,  and  thus  afford  a 
pretext  for  sending  Russian  troops  into  the  Crimea.  The 
Tartar  solicited  the  assistance  of  Catharine,  as  that  ambitious 
princess  desired.  The  empress,  secure  of  meeting  no  interrup- 
tion from  Joseph,  and  well  knowing  the  feebleness  of  the  Turlu, 
ioYaded  the  peninsula  with  a  powerfol  army,  still  professing 
that  her  intention  was  to  relieve  the  khan.  She  len  him  the 
shadow  of  power;  but  taking  all  the  substance  to  herself,  she 
became  absolute  mistress  of  the  Crimea*  Having  ascertained  fldaurs  of 
the  success  of  the  iniquitous  invasion,  she  published  one  of  those  ^hat  < 
nunifrstoes,  in  which  modem  aggressors  and  conquerors  render^' 
dae  homage  in  wor<U  to  that  justice  and  rectitude  which  TBSia 
Acnosa  are  grossly  violatbg.  In  this  curious  monument  of 
imperial  reasoning  she  affirmed,  that  her  successes  in  the  lale 
war  had  givoi  her  a  right  to  the  Crimea,  which  from  her  sin- 
cere deme  of  peace  she  had  sacrificed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte;  that  she  had  proposed  the  happiness  of  the 
Ciimeans  by  procuring  to  them  liberty  and  independence,  under 
the  authority  of  a  chief  elected  by  themselves.  But  those 
beneroleot  wishes  had  been  grievously  disappointed:  revolt 
and  nbdfion  had  arisen;  to  suppress  which,  and  restore  tran- 
quillity and  happiness,  from  the  same  philanthropic  motives  she 
had  been  induced,  at  a  v^  great  expense  of  money  and  loss 
of  troops,  to  interfere,  &r  the  beneficent  purpose  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  such  evils ;  and  had  undertaken,  once  for  aH, 
^  firm  resolution  of  terminating  the  troubles  of  the  Crimea. 
The  measures  which  she  had  employed,  the  manifesto  farther 
affirmed,  were  also  intciEMled  to  perpetuate  the  peace  betweefi 
Rtttas  and  the  Borte«  In  diis  bountiful  display  of  virtue,  seeking 
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CHAP,    the  temporal  comforts  of  its  objects,  Catharine  did  not  forget 
XXXTII.  their  eternal  happiness,  and  promised  her  new  subjects  a  full 
s^'^i'^^/  and  free  toleration  of  their  religion.     The  Turks  were  ex- 
1784     tremely  enraged  at  this  usurpation  of  Catharine,  but  did  not  at 
that  time  conceive  themselves  strong  enough  to  commence 
hostilities. 
Measures .      Meanwhile  the  empress  was  engaged  in  improving  her  own 
of  internal  country,  and  in  connecting  herself  more  closely  with  Joseph, 
ment*^    In  pursuing  the  former  of  these  objects,  she  promoted  manu- 
fiictures,  trade,  voyages,  and  expeditions  of  discovery;  par- 
ticularly for  emloring  the  resources  of  those  dominions  which 
were  remote  from  the  metropolis,  and  not  under  her  own  im- 
mediate inspection.     She  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
facilitate  communication  between  distant  parts  of  Rusda,  and 
especially  by  water  conveyance.    She  had  projected  to  open  a 
navigation  between  the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  by  a  line  of 
canals  which  should  join  the  gulf  of  Finland,  the  lakes  of  La- 
doga and  Onega,  and  the  river  Dwina,  and  thus  save  traders 
with  Archangel  the  dangerous  voyage  round  Cape  North,  but 
on  a  survey  of  the  interjacent  country,  abounding  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  the  scheme  was  judged  to  be  impracticable. 
She  attempted  to  establish  an  intercourse  between  her  eastern 
and  western  dominions,  by  opening  a  canal  between  the  Pruth, 
.which  falls  into  the  Wolga,  and  the  Mista,  that  communicates 
by  lakes  with  a  river  which  frdls  into  the  Baltic,  that  so  there 
might  be  a  commercial  traffic  carried  on  between  the  maritime 
regions  of  Europe,  and  the  inland  recesses  of  northern  Asia;  and 
this  great  design  was  fully  accomplished. 
It  is  the         The  policy  of  Russia  respecting  foreign  alliances,  was  of 
interest  of  much  more  questionable  wisdom,  than  her  schemes  of  internal 
*iS'*^te    in^prov^tnent.     The  former  princes  of  Muscovy  had  unHbrmly 
amity  with  cultivated  a  close  mtercourse  with  England ;  desirous  of  naval 
BritaixL      ^^^  commercial  aggrandizement,  Catharine  conceived  that  the 
trade  and  maritime  power  of  Britain  were  the  chief  obstructions 
:  to  her  own,  and  from  this  opinion  rather  discouraged  than 
promoted  amity  with  these  realms.    Were  a  person  in  private 
life  to  observe,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  venders  of  commodities 
to  cultivate  a  close  connexion  with  their  best  customers,  he 
': would. be  charged  with  advancing  a  self-evident  proposition, 
'  which  no  man  in  his  senses  could  deny,  either  as  an  abstract 
truth,  or  as  a  prudent  rule  of  conduct.    Undeniable  as  it  is,  yet 
'  Catharine  was  not  guided  by  this  principle.    The  commerce 
^  with  England  is  essential  to  Russia.      No  merchants,   with 
smaller  capitals,  or  less  commercial  spirit  than  the  English, 
:  will  or  can  advance  such  sums  of  money  long  before  the  period 
of  return,  to  invigorate  the  manufactures,  employ  the  people  in 
a  wide  and  poor  country,  aud  enable  the  small  traders  to  bring 
'  their  goods  to  market  from  remote  districts.    Without  this  ap- 
plication of  British  capital,  industry  ceasing  to  be  productive, 
trade  and  manufiictijres  would  languish,  and  all  the  efforts  Qf 
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Catharine  for  stimulating  the  industry  of  her  subjectSt  must    CHAP. 
become  less  valuable,  in  the  proportion  that  her  policy  de-  XXXlll. 
creased  the  English  market.    Most  of  the  articles  that  her  do-^*^^y^*^ 
minions  could  supply,  might  be  procured  from  America ;  and     1784^ 
shooki  repulsive  conduct  drive  Britain  from  Russia  into  other 
channels  of  import,  it  would  be  a  loss  to  her  commerce,  which 
from  no  other  source  she  could  compensate.    Never  could,  or 
can,  Russia  profit  by  disagreement  with  England.    Influenced,  Her  con- 
however,  in  this  hnportant  instance  by  narrow,  and  unavailing  duct  to 
jealousy,  instead  of  her  usual  enlarged  policy,  she  conducted  *"^^^^ 
herself  inimically  to  the  nation  with  which  it  was  her  chief  in- ^^  her 
terest  to  maintain  the  strictest  friendship.    She  continued  to  usual  wis* 
culthrate  an  amicable  correspondence  with  France,  and  thedom. 
cbsest  anion  with  Joseph,  whom  she  ardently  seconded  in 
schemes  which  now  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  Europe. 

Since  the  year  1781,  Joseph  II.  by  the  death  of  his  mother 
the  empress-queen,  had  been  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  Austrian 
dominions;  and  being  now  free  from  restraint,  fully  exhibited 
that  character  which  was  before  discovered  by  the  discerning, 
but  had  not  yet  been  dbplayed  to  the  world.     Possessing 
lively  but  superficial  talents,  the  emperor  was  extremely  de- 
sirous of  fame  and  distinction.      Without  original   genius  to  Prcmiining 
concert  great  schemes,  Joseph  was  the  creature  of  imitation,  projecu  of 
and  had  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  the  king  of  Prussia,^*  *®P** 
as  far  as  bis  conception  of  that  extraordinary  character  reach- '^'' 
ed.   Among  many  objects  which  called  forth  the  exertion  of 
Frederick's  astonishing  powers,  two  principally  occupied  his 
attention;  the  acquirement  of  productive  .territories,  and  the 
improvement  of  all  his  possessions,  according  to  their  physical, 
political,  and  commercial  resources,  including  the  advancement  ^ 
of  the  general   character  of  his  subjects.      His  efibrts  ably, 
skilfully,  and  constantly  directed  to  one  or  both  of  these  ob- 
jects, had  been  so  successful  as  to  raise  Prussia  from  being  a 
small  and  secondary  principality,  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.     Joseph  attempted  both  to  improve  and 
extend  the  Austrian  possesbions  ;  his  means  did  not,  however, 
hear  much  resemblance  to  the  designs  of  his  archetype.    Fre- 
denck  directed  his  efforts  to  increase  natk>nal  prosperity  in  its 
various  constituents :  whatever  opinions  he  himself  might  have 
fonned  on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  far  from  judging  it 
expedient  to  interfere  with  the  established  notions  of  his  sub- 
jeds,  or  to  subvert  any  of  those  establisments,  which,  either  in 
themselves  or  by  habitual  associations,  cherish  sentiments  of 
pirty,  the  surest  sources  of  both  the  private  and  public  virtues 
vhich  exalt  a  people.    If  he  was  a  deist,  he  did  not  apprehend 
that  his  subjects  would  be  the  fitter  without  religion  for  either 
liefeoding  or  improving  his  dominions.    Like  many  others  of 
»  great  talents,  Joseph  considered  indifference  to  religion  as  a 
source  of  distinction;   he  was  ostentatious  in  infidelity,  and 
vished  it,  under  the  name  of  liberality,  to  spread  through  his 
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CHAP,  territories.  One  measure  which  he  adopted,  was  certainly  in 
XXXi^l.  itself  equitable ;  he  disclaimed  all  dependence  in  secular  af- 
^^"^'^'^^i'  fairs  on  the  pope  of  Rome :  he  justly  deemed  it  totally  in- 
i764r.  consistent  with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  an  independent  sove* 
reign,  to  acknowledge  subordination  to  a  foreign  priest.  The  em- 
peror greatly  increased  toleration  in  the  various  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, and  in  general  extended  religious  liberty  to  Jews  and 
all  other  sects  and  denominations.  So  far  his  policy  appeared 
wise  and  liberal;  but  counsels  and  acts  right  in  diemselves, 
may  be  wrong  as  part  of  a  general  system.  The  emperor  was 
a  r forming  projector^  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  for  change 
Suppres-  very  far  exceeded  expediency :  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
sionofre-  orders,  and  confiscation  of  their  property,  were  the  principal 
hgiousor-  objects  of  his  innovating  plans.  In  1782,  he  issued  imperial 
^'  decrees  for  suppressing  monasteries,  convents,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  religious  fraternities  or  sisterhoods,  and  took  possession 
of  all  their  lands  and  moveables.  A  commission  was  esta- 
blished for  the  administration  of  the  sequestered  estates  and  ef- 
fects, which  were  so  considerable,  that  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culators supposed  that  the  emperor  could  gain  four  or  five  mil- 
lions sterling  by  the  reform .>  Annual  stipends  were  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  abbots,  abbesses,  canons, 
canonesses,  monks,  and  nuns,  which  were  in  some  degree  pro- 
portioned to  their  respective  rank  and  condition;  but  it  was 
heavily  complained,  that  the  portions  were  so  scantily  measur- 
ed, as  to  be  shamefully  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  A  reform, 
involving  in  it  such  an  extensive  robbery,  was  by  no  means 
applauded  by  distinguishing  and  wise  men,  as  consistent  with 
either  justice  or  sound  policy.  The  spoliation  rendered  the 
whole  measure  more  particularly  odious  than  it  otherwise  might 
have  been;  and  whatever  means  were  at  home  employed  to 
stifle  complaint,  they  could  not  restrain  the  censure  of  fo- 
reigners upon  the  conduct  of  this  prince.  Many  conceived  that 
his  object  was  to  plunder  the  church ;  that  the  pillage  (instead 
of  being  applied  to  any  useful  or  benevolent  purpose)  was  in- 
tended merely  for  the  support  of  his  ambitious  projects ;  and 
that  he  had  concerted  with  Russia,  plans  of  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, in  order  to  aggrandize  both  powers.     The  situation  of 

i  The  celebrated  Mirabeau  makes  the  following  observations  upon  these 
changes :  The-intemal  revolations  which  the  emperor  has  effected  in  his 
dominions  have  been  greatly  applauded ;  but  what  a  number  of  objections 
might  be  brought  against  these  eulogfiums ;  at  least,  tlie  pane^rists  of 
Joseph  the  Second  ouglit  to  tell  us  what  justice  they  find  in  driving  a 
citizen  from  the  profession  which  be  has  embraced,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  laws.  1  will  tell  them  plainly,  that  tliere  is  as  much  injustice  in  ex- 
pelling a  friar,  or  a  nun,  from  their  retreat,  ai'in  turning  aprivate  individual 
out  of  his  house.  Despise  the  friars  as  much  as  you  will,  but  do  not  per- 
secute them ;  above  all,  do  not  rob  them ;  for  we  ought  not  either  to  per- 
secute or  rob  any  man,  from  the  avowed  atheist  down  to  the  most  credulous 
capuchin. 
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iDSLnume  Europe  had  afforded  to  the  Austrian  Netherlands  CHAP. 
mercantile  benefit,  which  mspired  Joseph  with  the  hopes  of  ac»  XXXllI. 
quinag  naval  and  commercial  importance.    The  war  that  per-  n^^^'^^^-^ 
Taded  irestem  Europe  had  transferred  from  Holland  to  Aus-      1784. 
tnin  Flanders  and  Brabant  that  immense  trade,  which,  through  ^?^^ 
the  canals  and  great  German  rivers,  England  carried  on  with  jj^jj^'^a 
the  eastern  and  northern  countries  of  the  continent    The  be-  commer- 
oefits  which  the  Netherlands  derived  from  this  transit  of  so  great  cial  mt- 
a  comtnerce,  were  still  fieirther  increased,  by  the  peculiar  circum-  gnn^zer 
stances  of  thcr  naval  war  in  which  Britain  was  involved:  at-"'^** 
tacked  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  world,  England  was  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  protection  of 
her  European  commerce,  that  her  foreign  fleets  might  be  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  cover  her  very  numerous  distant  posses- 
sions; and  British  merchants  were  obliged  ft  use  foreign  ves- 
sels ibr  the  conveyance  of  their  goods.    From  the  operation  of 
these  causes,  Ostend  became  a  general  mart  of  all  the  neutral 
as  well  as  belligerent  states;  and  such  an  influx  of  trade  was 
earned  into  that  city  and  port,  that  even  early  in  the  war  it 
reached  a  degree  of  opulence  and   commercial  importance, 
which  it  never  before  enjoyed,  or  was  expected  to  attain.    The 
spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  rapidly  diffused  through  the 
Austrian  Low  Countries;  the  desire  ai)d  hope  of  acquiring  im- 
mense riches  universally  operated :  Brussels  itself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  habitual  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  incident  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  the  long  residence  of  a  court,  could  not  escape  the  in- 
fection; and  many  of  its  inhabitants,  who  had   never  before 
engaged  in  commerce  of  any  kind,  nowiaid  out  all  their  ready 
money  in  building  ships.    The  citizens  of  Antwerp  regretted 
the  km  of  their  former  trade,  riches,  and  splendour ;  and  con- 
ceived hopes  of  the  possible  recovery  of  those  valuable  advan- 
tages.   Indeed,  the  spirit  now  excited  was  so  prevalent,  that  the 
states  of  the  Netherlands  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor, 
requesting  that  be  would  take  measures  for  the  re-tablishment 
of  that  port.     Meanwhile  the  growing  opulence  of  Ostend  was 
immense ;  the  limits  of  the  city  became  too  narrow  for  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  buildings  were  not  suflicient  to  cover  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  merchandise  of  which  it  was  become  the 
temporary  depository :  traders  and  speculators  continually  ar- 
rived to  participate  such  benefits,  and  rapidly  rising  population 
was  in  proportion  to  the  sudden  flow  of  riches.    Elated  with 
unexpected  prosperity,  the  inhabitants  little  regarded  the  cir- 
cumstance in  wh^ch  it  originated,  and  forgot  that,  as  the  cause 
was  transitory,  the  effect  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent.     Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  and  sentiments  in  the  Netherlands  when 
the  emperor  arrived  in  June  1781  at  Ostend:  struck  with  (he 
iburishing  condition  in  which  he  found  tliis  port,  impressed 
with  the  exulting  hopes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  devoid  of  that 
comprehensive  sagacity  which  could  distinguish  between  spe- 
cial and  general  causes,  with  the  precipitancy  of  superficial 
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CHAP,   rcasoners,  he  concluded  that  the  prosperity  which  was  then  pre- 
XXXm.  valent  must  always  last.    In  his  tour  through  the  Netherlands 
^-^■>^"^^  he  bestowed  the  greatest  attention  upon  merchants)  and  every 
ir84.     object  connected  with  merchandise.    Arrived  at  Antwerp,  he  in 
his  conduct  exhibited  views  of  interfering  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.    He  went  down  that  river  in  a  boat,  as  tar  as  to  the 
first  of  those  Dutch  forts,  which  had  been  erected  to  guard  the 
passage,  and  to  secure  to  the  states  the  exclusive  command  of 
the  river ;  he  had  the  depth  of  the  channel  ascertained  in  several 
places,  and  he  strictly  examined  all  the  obstructions  of  art  and 
nature  which  tended  to  impede  its  navigation.    Joseph  had  also 
ferther  objects  in  view,  which  he  thought  the  situation  of  Hol- 
land, weakened  by  her  impolitic  war  with  her  natural  ally,  would 
enable  him  to  accomplish. 

At  the  conclusiftn  of  the  succession  war,  as  many  readers 
must  know,  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  Netheriands 
were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  for  the  mutual  be* 
nefit  and  security  of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  themselves ;  and 
while  they  formed  a  powerful  barrier  to  cover  the  territories  of 
the  states,  they  were  to  be  garrisoned  and  defended  by  them, 
and  thus  serve  to  obviate  the  danger  apprehended  from  the 
power  and  ambition  of  France.  During  the  weakness  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  beginning  of  Maria  Teresa's  reign,  she  derived  con- 
siderable advantages  from  this  treaty;  but  now  that  he  was 
become  so  powerml,  the  emperor  thought  himself  fully  compe- 
tent to  protect  and  defend  his  own  dominions,  and,  being  master 
of  great  armies,  he  conceived  that  he  did  not  want  fortresses 
to  impede  the  progress  of  an  enemy.  Thinking  it  derogatory 
to  his  own  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
empire,  that  a  great  number  of  his  principal  cities  and  fortresses 
should  be  garrisoned,  and  at  his  own  expense,  he  proposed  to 
resume  the  barrier.  To  justify  the  intended  measure,  he  stated 
that,  in  the  last  war  between  Austria  and  France,  the  Dutch 
had  shown  themselves  incapable  of  maintaining  the  fortresses; 
that,  besides,  the  state  of  affairs  was  now  so  entirely  altered, 
that  none  of  the  causes  or  motives  which  originally  operated 
to  the  establishment  of  the  barrier,  any  longer  existed.  France, 
instead  of  being  the  common  enemy,  as  then,  was  now  the 
common  friend  of  both  parties;  her  ambition  was  no  longer 
dangerous,  and  if  it  were,  was  directed  to  other  objects ;  the 
emperor  and  she  were  mutually  bound  in  the  strictest  and  dear- 
est ties  of  friendship  and  blood.  On  the  side  of  Holland,  it  was 
alleged  that  Austria  was  indebted  to  Britain  and  the  states-ge- 
neral for  the  possession  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  that,  as 
these  were  the  great  leaders  in  the  succession  war,  they  com- 
pelled France  and  Spain  to  cede  the  Netherlands  to  Austria. 
The  settlement  of  the  barrier  was  the  only  compensation  to 
Holland  for  all  these  services,  and  her  immense  expenses  of 
blood  and  treasure  to  place  the  grandfather  of  the  present  em- 
peror on  the  throne  of  Spain.    Besides,  being  a  direct  breach 
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of  treaty  and  violation  of  fidth,  the  proposed  measure  would  be    CHAP, 
a  shameliil  dereliction  of  every  sense  of  past  service  and  obli-   XXX 111. 
gallon;  and  the  season  chosen  for  its  accomplishment,  under '^■^^^'''^*' 
the  present  embarrassed  and  depressed  state  of  the  republic,      ^7t^. 
wouid  render  it  still  more  disgraceful.    These  arguments,  how-T>isman-    • 
ever  strong,  were  oi  little  avail  against  the  power  of  Joseph  ;!.*^^*'* 
and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  emperor  dismantled  jji^jj^"^*. 
the  fortresses ;  and  thus  Holland,  through  her  folly  in  going  to  ^c^pl^nj^. 
war  with  England,  was  stripped  of  her  barrier,  for  which  she 
had  often  and  vigorously  fougfkt.     Her  most  valuable  resources 
being  exhausted  by  war,  that  unhappy  country  had  the  addi- 
tional calamity  of  being  torn  asunder  by  factions ;  peace  had  . 
neither  restored  vigour  and  unanimity  at  home,  nor  reputation 
and  importance  abroad :  on  the  contrary,  their  civil  dissensions 
were  every  day  increasing  in  magnitude  and  virulence.     The 
faction  hosdle  to  the  stadtholder,  and  connected  with  France,  was 
now  become  so  strong,  that  no  sufficient  counterpoise  remained 
in  the  state,  to  restrain  the  excess  and  violence  incident  to  the 
predominance  of  political  parties.      The  emperor  made  va- 
rious claims  upon  the  Dutch  frontiers,  and  did  not  want  pretexts 
that  gave  a  plausible  colouring  to  meditated  injustice.     But  of  (jepropo- 
all  his  claims,  the  most  distressing  to  Holland  were  the  claims  ses  to  open 
upon  the  city  and  country  of  Maestt^cht,  the  entire  and  free  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  and  a  free  Scheldt. 
and  uninterrupted  commerce  to  the  factories  of  Holland  in  both 
the  East  and  West  Indies.    The  Dutch  alleged,  that  the  empe- 
ror claimed  all  the  benefits  which  were  derived  from  their  colo- 
nies in  the  New  World,  and  their  conquests  and  setdements  in 
the  East,  being  the  fruits  of  much  hard  adventure,  gi*eat  risk, 
and  advance  of  treasure,  of  numberless  treaties  and  negotia- 
tions, and  of  many  severe  wars  through  the  cout^e  of  near  two 
centuries.     The  rights  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  her  ex- 
clusive   sovereignty  of  the  Scheldt,  had  been  confirmed  and 
guaranteed  to  her  by  all  the  treaties  which  secure  the  political 
existence  of  Europe.    The  claim  upon  Maestricht  was  founded 
upon  obsolete  pretences ;  important  as  the  place  was,  however, 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  and  ^'together  ^^^'^^ 
sabordinate  to  the  Scheldt.     The  assertion  of  the  emperor  was  ^^  sides. 
founded  on  what  he  called  the  natural  rights  of  countries  to  the 
navigation  and  benefit  of  a  river  which  ran  through  his  territo- 
ries ;  'whereas  the  possession  of  Holland  rested  on  positive  and 
specific  compact.    A  recurrence  to  the  original  rights  of  man, 
the  Dutch  justly  contended,  would  destroy  those  social  agree- 
ments between  individuals  and  political  conventions,  which  con* 
sdtute  and  secure  all  prlv^e  andt^public  property.     Such  a  prin- 
ciple^ practically  admitted,  would  unloose  every  bond  that  unites 
mankmd,  throw  them  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  render  the 
worid  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  disorder.     However,  just  these 
arguments  were,  the  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  reasoning  so 
opposite  to  bis  ambitious  views.    He  saw  in  several  concessions 
Vol.  n.  4 
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CHAP,    the  fears  of  the  Dutch,  and  trusted  that  their  dread  of  his 
XXXni   power  would  make  them  desist  from  the  maintenance  of  their 
S^"^''^^^  own  rights.    The  moral  principle,  indeed,  of  his  conduct  was 
1784.     very  simple :  the  Dutch  are  weak,  I  am  strong ;  I  intend  to  rob 
Joseph^s     Wicm  of  their  property,  and  they  will  be  afraid  to  resist.     In 
MiSrcly""  this  belief,  he  tried  the  experiment,  by  equipping  two  vessels,  of 
contra^  to  ^^^^^  o»c  was  to  proceed  down  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to 
jvuticc.      the  sea,  and  the  other  up  the  river  from  the  sea,  en  its  course 
from  Ostend  to  that  city.    The  captain  of  the  former  of  these 
was  furnished  with  written  orders  from  the  emperor,  command- 
ing him  to  proceed  in  the  brig  Louis,  from  Antwerp  along  the 
Scheldt  into  the  sea,  and  expressly  forbidding  him  and  his  crew 
to  submit  to  any  detention,  or  to  any  examination   whatever 
from  ships  belonging  to  the  republic,  which  he  might  meet  in 
the  river,  or  in  any  manner  acknowledge  their  authority.    The 
imperial  ship  passed  the  Lilu  and  some  other  forts  without  ex* 
amination,  but  fallmg  in  with  a  Dutch  cutter  that  sent  a  boat 
with  an  officer  to  the  vessel  from  Antwerp,  the  imperial  captain 
told  the  Dutchman,  that  hr  was  on  his  passage  to  the  sea  ; 
and  that  his  instructions  forbid  his  holding  any  parley  whatever 
with  the  officers  or  ships  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  cutter  now 
coming  up  to  the  brig,  the  imperialist  quoted  the  instructions  of 
his  master,  and  refbsed  to  give  any  further  satisfaction,  per* 
severing  to  sail  towards  the  sea.    The  commander  of  the  cutter 
entreated,  threatened,  and  employed  every  means  to  induce  the 
other  to  desist  from  conduct  which  would  necessarily  bring  the 
affair  to  a  crisis;  but  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  deter- 
mined to  prevent  such  an  unjust  and  insolent  usurpation.     He 
fired  first  powder  without  ball,  but  at  length  poured  a  broad- 
side, and  direatened  with  the  next  discharge  to  sink  his  oppO'^ 
nent,  if  he  continued  refractory :  tlie  imperialist  seeing  it  was 
in  vain  to  contend,  relinquished  his  object.     The  ship  from  Os- 
tend was  no  less  disappointed  in  tlie  expectations  of  getting^ 
undisputed  up  the  river.     The  emperor  pretended  to  consider 
this  spirited  defence  of  their  own  right,  as  an  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch.     The  imperial  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
the  Hague,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  under  or- 
ders and  in  preparation  for  marching  from  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary dominions  to  the  Netherlands.    The  troops  whfch  were 
already  there,  amounted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men ;  great 
trains  of  artillery,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  war  were  in 
1*li^  DQt^i  motion.    Exhausted  as  they  were  by  the  war  with  England, 
prepare  to  the  Dutch  made  very  vigorous  preparations;  they  employed 
defend       agents  to  hire  troops  from  Germany ;  and  at  home  they  exerted 
^^         themselves  in  recruiting  the  troops,  strengthening  the  frontiers, 
rights.       jjjj^j  putting  the  posts  and  garrisons  in  the  b«st  posture  of  de- 
fence.   They  prepared  for  the  last  refuge  which  the  nature  of 
their  country  peculiarly  afforded,  and  resolved  to  open  the  dykes 
and  lay  the  Flat  Countries  under  water.    While  they  were  thu& 
making  prorisions  for  hostility,  they  endeavoured  to  appease 
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Joseph  hf  reasoDftble  and  equitable  expostufation ;  though  diey    CHAP, 
yrere  very  far  from  being  disposed,  tliey  said,  to  go  to  war  with    XXXIIf. 
the  emperor,  they  were  bound  by  all  the  laws  of  nature,  of  na-  s^^^^^^^^ 
tioos,  of  justice,  and  of  reason,  not  to  permit  a  violation  of  their     1784 
dearest  and  most  incontrovertible  rights. 

Russia  ivas  at  this  time  closely  connected  with  the  emperor,  Russiasup* 
and  though  she  had   lately  sought   the  alliance  of  Holland,  ppits  the 
and  made  the  republic  the  tool  of  her  ambition  in  the  armed  P.****"- 
neutrality,  she  now  warmly  and  openly  seconded  the  P'^^c**- cJ^^I^p 
sions  of  Joseph.    Catharine,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia  *   "^  * 
roundly  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  in  the  wrong,  and  the 
emperor  equally  just,  moderate,  and  disinterested.    The  amount 
of  her  reasoning  was,  that  the  law  of  nature  gave  the  Austrian 
Netherlands    the    exclusive   right   of  the    navigation   of   the 
Scheldt,  and  that  the   Dutch,  in  quoting   specie  treaties  to 
support  their  claims,  manifested  an  avidity  which  was  notorious 
and  blamable  in   every  respect.     Nothing  well  founded  (she 
said,  in  the  conclusion  of  her  letter)  can  be  alleged  in  favour 
of  Holland;  therefore  she  merits  no  assistance  from  any  foreign 
power.    The  consequences  which  these  republicans  are  draw- 
ing upon  themselves  by  their  obstinacy,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  moderation  of  the  emperor  alone:  I  am  firmly  resolved  to 
assist  bb  pretensions  with   all  my  land   and  sea  forces,  and 
with  as  much   efficacy  as  if  the  welfare  of  my  own  empire 
was  in  agitation.     I  hope  that  this  declaration  of  my  sentiments 
win   meet   with  the  success   which  our  reciprocal  friendship 
deserves}  and  which  has  never  been  interrupted.i^  These  maxims 
of  imperial  ethics  were  not  more  contrary  to  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  impartial  individuals  clearly  apprehending  and  fairly 
estimating  right  and  wrong,  than  the  imperial  politics  of  both 
the  sovereigns  were  to  the  obvious  interests  of  neighbouring 
potentates.    The  king  of  Prussia,  it  was  foreseen,  would  notp^Mitia 
be  an  idle  spectator  of  such  an  accession  accruing  to  his  rival^andFranoe 
France,  for  her  own  security,  would  protect  Holland  again!rtwnfri«»dly 
so  formidable  a  neighbour,  and  was  not  without  ^u^her  jftduce-*^^^^ 
ments  to  oppose  the  emperor,  even  should  actual  hostilities  be  ^^ndal 
the  consequence.     To  the  arms  of  France  the  rich  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries  were  most  likely  to  have  recourse,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  fortresses  on  the  barrier  were  demolishe^. 
NotvHbstanding   the  affinity  between    the    royal   families  of 
Viemia  and  Versailles,  his  most  christian  majesty  made  very 
pressing  remonstrances  to  the  emperor;  he  justified  the  con- 
duct of  the  Dutch,  and  urged  his  imperial  majesty  not  to  per- 
severe   in    violating    these  important    rights,  which  were  so 
solemnly  secured;   he  hoped  the  emperor  would  desist  from 
efibrts,   which  would   cause  so    general  an  alarm  among  bis 
neighbours;  and  other  powers  would  think  themselves  obliged 
to  take  such  precautipns  and  measures  as  circumstances  and 

k  See  traoslatlon  of  this  letter  In  the  State  Papers,  1784«  page  35^ 
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CHAP,    events  might  require.    The  king  himself  must,  in  that  case, 
XXXill.   be  under  the  necessity  of  assembling  troops  on  his  frontiers, 
N^^^''^^^  and  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the 
1784.     United  Provinces,  nor  see  them  attacked  by  open  force  in  their 
rights  and  possessions.    The  remonstrances  of  France  made 
no  impression  upon  the  emperor ;  he  considered  the  free  navi- 
es  gation  of  the  Scheldt  as  an  incontrovertible  right,  T^hich  was 
subject  to  no  discussion  or  question.     The  Netherlands  waa 
fast  filling  with  bis  troops,  and  winter  only  retarded  hostile 
operations. 
Britain  is       Great  Britsdn  observed  all  those  proceedings  with  a  watchful 
disposed    eye,  but  did  not  commit  herself  by  any  hasty  declaration.     The 
to  protect  views  of  the  British  cabinet  were  great  and  extensive ;  it  was 
fH^Uaiid  P**^'^®^  *^  secure  Holland  from  the  aggressions  of  her  neigh- 
^ .  ^        *  hours,  and  to  detach  her  from  a  connexion  with  France.     This 
project,  however,  was  then  only  in  contemplation,  being  by  no 
means  fit  for  execution. 
Britain  re-     Britain  was  now  recovering  fast  from  the  distresses  of  the 
covers        war ;  trade  was  reviving ;  by  the  prevention  of  fraud  the  reve- 
fromtbe     ^^^  ^^s  becoming  much  more  productive;  and  industry  and 
^1?^^^^  enterprise  were  again  roused  by  the  rekindled  hopes  of  suc- 
■  cess.     So  lately  drooping,  this  country  now  raised  her  head; 
a  benignant  season  added  to  the  improvements  of  her  condi- 
tion, and  in  present  comfort  the  people  soon  forgot  recent  dis- 
tress :  prospects  of  returning  prosperity  opened,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  satisfied  with  government,  whose  measures  they  ex- 
pected would  gi^eatly  increase  and  accelerate  private  and  pub- 
lic prosperity.     The  great  demands  of  our  distant  possessions, 
precluded  during  the  war  from  regular  and  sufficient  supply, 
afforded  a  very  large  vent  for  the  productions  and  acquisitions 
of  British  industry  and  skill.     The  Americans  too,  communica- 
tion being  again  opened,  eagerly  flocked  in  quest  of  British 
wares,  the  superior,  excellence  of  which,  compulsory  disuse  bad 
only  imprinted  the  more  deeply  on  their  minds.     The  restored 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  ^mished  a  considerable  market  for 
our  commodities;  the  want  of  which,  while  under  the  domi- 
nion of  our  enemies,  they  had  so  sensibly  felt.     The  settle- 
ments also  which  remained  in  our  possession,  had  been  but  spa- 
ringly provided  while  hostile  fleets  hovered  on  their  coasts,  and 
not  yet  having  fully  recovered  from  the  scourge  of  the  hurri- 
canes, called  for  a  great  portion  of  our  merchandise.     Of  our 
foreign  settlements,  the  chief  vent  after  the  peace  was  the  East, 
in  which  the  supply  had  not  been  by  any  means  so  liberal  as 
the  wants  of  British  India  required ;  but  during  this,  and  some 
years  after  the  war,  the  outward  trade  of  the  company  very  far 
exceeded  the  ususd  periods  of  peace.l    Our  commerce  with 

1  This  ppreat  and  general  benefit  to  skilful  and  judicious  adventurers^  as  well 
as  to  the  public,  was  attended  with  partial  evil  in  the  ruin  of  tliose  traders, 
who  did  aot  distinguish  tlie  real  nature  of  the  case,  and  who  confounded  tern- 
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our  late  maridine  enemies  of  Europe  revived^  although  it  wis  C!lAP. 
essSHj  seen  that  systems  might  be  formed,  respecting  ev«y  XXXUI. 
branch  of  trade,  wJiich  would  render  them  much  more  prodiic-v^^'v^w/. 
tire.  1784. 

This  year  England  lost  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  thatMiBcel- 
had  graced  her  literary  annals  during  a  century,  with  which  he  laneoua  oc. 
was  ahnost  coeval.     In  December  1784,  died  Dr.  Samuel  Jo^n-.?"J^^'* 
son,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long  and  tormenting  0^  j^^^, 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  fbrdtude  and  resignation,  worthy  of  son,  and  a 
his  other  virtues.     Literary  history  affords  few  instances  of  such  short  view 
a  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  as  constituted  of  litera. 
the  character,  and  prompted  and  guided  the  efforts  of  Samuel ^f®  *"*^ 
Johnson.     An  understanding  perspicacious,  powerful,  and  com- J^^J^^ 
prehensive;  an  imagination  vigorous,  fertile,  and  brilliant;  andee^se. 
a  memory  retentive,  accurate,  and  stored  with  valuable  -know-^ 
iedge,  were  uniformly  directed  to  render  mankind  wise,  virtu-* 
ous  and  religious.    The  most  successful  and  beneficial  exertions* 
of  this  illustrious  sage  were  exhibited  in  philology,  criticism, 
biography,  and    ethics.      On   subjects  of  language,  Johnsoa 
displayed  science  as  well  as  knowledge ;  he  not  only  collected 
usages,  but  investigated    principles;  applying  and  modifying 
general  analogies,  accoi*ding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parti- 
cular cases,  he  extremely  em*iched  the  English  tongue,  and  im- 
proved it  in  precision  and  force.    The  style  which  his  precept 
and  example  formed,  bore  the  stamp  of  his  mind  and  habits, 
being  less  distinguished  for  elegance  and  delicacy,  than  for  per- 
spicuity and  strength :  his  expression,  however,  was  perhaps 
not  the  most  useful  as  a  general  model,  because  its  excellence 
depended    on  its  conformity  to  his  vigorous    sentiments  and 
thought     Since  the  time  of  Aristotie  few  have  equalled  John- 
son as  a  critic,  either  in  principles  of  estimation,  or  in  actually, 
appreciating  defect  and  excellence.     Surveying  models  rather 
than  considering  ends,  many  critics  of  distinguished  acutenesa 
and  knowledge  of  literature  conceived  that  meritorious  execu- 
tion consists  in  resemblance  to* certain  celebrated  performances: 
but  these,  jusUy  and  highly  applauded,  do  not  include  every 
possible  means  of  deserving  applause.     Disregarding  mere 
usag^  and  authority,  Johnson  followed  nature  and  reason:  in 
rating  the  ^alue  of  a  Shakespeare,  he  did  not  esteem  the  mode 
of  Grecian  arrangement  the  criterion  of  judgment,  but  the  ex- 
hibited operation  of  passion,  sentiment,  and  character,  and  its 
conformiqr  to  real  life.     He  estimated  works  of  imitation  by 

ponry  with  general  causes.  Finding^  that  very  large  profits  had  been  made 
bf  a  variety  of  articles  during  the  first  voyages  after  the  war,  not  a  few  of 
lie  ccmipan3r'8  ofl^cers  in  the  snipping  service,  and  their  connexion  at  home, 
csried  oat  inve^nents  of  the  same  kind,  until  they  glutted  the  market 
and  lost  their  former  profits,  and  from  their  misjudging  eagerness  of  avarice 
oDopietely  defeated  their  own  purposes  and  became  bankrupts ;  but  skilful 
aodshl^  traders  continued  tonbllze  fortunes. 
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CHAP,  their  likeness  to  orffiniJst  combined  with  the  importance  of  ob* 
XXXIU.  ject  and  difficulty  of  delineation.  As  a  biographer,  Dr.  John- 
Vi^'^^^^Nto^  son  is  unequalled;  he  indeed  possessed  the  highest  requisites 
1764.  for  that  important  species  of  writing :  he  thoroughly  knew  the 
constitution  and  movements  of  the  human  understanding  and 
will ;  was  intimately  conversant  with  the  kind  of  circumstances 
in  which  his  subjects  acted ;  and  the  usual  and  probable  opera- 
tion of  such  causes:  he  completely  knew  their  individual  history, 
comprehended  tlieir  character,  and  had  the  power  of  clearly 
conveying  to  others*  and  forcibly  impressing  his  tlioughts,  opi- 
nions, and  conceptions.  Though  the  most  valuable  ethics  are 
diffused  through  all  his  works,  yet  two  of  his  productions  are 
more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  those  subjects.  His  Rambler 
showed  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  as  he  himself  says 
of  Dryden;  his  Idler,  as  he  says  of  Pope,  more  of  man  in  his 
local  manners.  His  Rambler  was  the  work  of  a  profound, 
comprehensive  philosopher ;  his  Idler  of  genius  and  learning 
experienced  in  life :  the  former  describes  men  as  they  always 
are,  the  latter  as  they  then  were  in  England.  It  may  be  easily 
and  obviously  objected  to  the  political  writings  of  Johnson,  that 
they  were  by  no  means  equal  in  either  knowledge  or  wisdom 
to  bis  other  productions.  A  whig  zealot  might  exclaim  against 
the  high  church  bigotry,  theological  intolerance,  and  arbitrary 
politics  of  this  great  man,  as  a  tory  zealot  might  depreciate 
Milton,  because  a  puritan  and  republican ;  but  this  impartial  ob- 
server, making  allowance  for  human  infirmities,  will  see  preju- 
dices and  unfounded  opinions  totally  outweighed  by  transcen- 
dent excellencies.  The  historian  of  the  present  reign,  if  he 
narrate  the  truth  after  balancing  the  good  and  the  bad,  must 
admit  that  few  either  lived  or  died  in  it  of  such  great  and  bene- 
ficially directed  wisdom  as  Samuel  Johnson.  Besides  the  vast 
accession  of  knowledge  and  instruction  accruing  to  mankind 
from  the  individual  efforts  of  this  extraordinary  man,  his  con- 
versation and  writings  stimulated  and  formed  many  others  to  me- 
ritorious compositions.  The  disciples  of  the  Johnsonian  school, 
whatever,  might  be  their  several  diversities  of  ability  and  cha- 
racter, have  written  to  promote  religion,  order,  wad  virtue. 
Having  made  such  important  additions  to  tlie  general  mass  of 
information  and  instruction,  he  taught  by  precept  and  example 
the  most  efficacious  processes  of  reasoning,  and  the  surest  test 
1  of  truth;  he  exhibited  the  ck>se  connexion  between  clearness 
of  conception  and  precision  of  expression,  and  afforded  mate- 
rials and  principles  of  thought  and  judgment,  with  directiona 
and  examples  for  estimating  foirly,  and  conveying  ideas  and 
sentiments  with  clearness,  force,  and  effect.  Scholars  of  mode- 
rate talents,  who  neitlier  evince  depth  of  reflection,  vigour  of 
invention,  or  brilliancy  of  fancy,  are  now  accurate  composers, 
and  competent  estimators  of  literary  merit.  Through  John- 
son, respectable  mediocrity  of  ability  and  learning  has  been 
prompted  and  enabled  to  direct  its  patient  and  industrious  ef- 
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forts  to  the  useful  purposes,  sot  only  of  just  criticism^  but  loyal    CR\F. 
and  patriocicy  virtuous  and  .religious,  inculcauon.    Perhaps,  how-*  XXXIII. 
ev«5r,  the  literary  efforts  of  Dr.  Johoson  may  have  been  more  v^^'^''""^^ 
beneficial  to  other  writers^  than  to  his  own  particular  associates ;      1784* 
from  the  latter,  they  come  to  the  world  tinctured  with  bis  par- 
ticular prejudices ;  among  the  former,  they  hare  often  diffused 
unalloyed  portions  of  his  general  wisdom  and  virtue. 

As  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  an  epoch  in  the  literary 
htiitory  of  the  times,  it  may  not  here  be  unseasonable  to  give 
a  short  sketch  of  literary  efforts  at  this  period.     The  American 
var  had  produced  a  vast  multiplicity  of  political  pamphlets, 
of  which,  though  the  greater  number  were  of  only  a  temporary 
interest,  yet  some,  from  the  ability  of  the  writers,  the  im- 
porUmce  of  the  principles,  and  the  receptions  of  the  doctrines, 
were  of  much  more  permanent  consequence.    Two  men  of 
considerable  talents  and  high  reputation  engaging  in  this  con- 
trorersy,  broached  opmions  of  a  very  unconstitutional    ten- 
dency :  these  were,  doctors  Richard  Price  and  Joseph  Priestley, 
gentlemen  who  from  nature  and  study  possessed  the  means  of 
prorndting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  benefit  of  society,  were  dis- 
posed to  use  their  talents  for  those  meritorious  purposes,  add 
had  actaally  employed  them  with  very  great  success,  in  cer- 
tain paths,  to  the  good  of  mankind;  yet  were  now  active  in 
exerting  them  in  pursuit  of  objects,  or  at  least  in  inculcating 
doctrlDes  <^  a  very  mjurious  tendency  to  the  existing  establish- 
ments.   With  genius  competent  to  any  subject  of  Iherary  or 
scientific  investigation,  and  deeply  skilled  in  calculation,  Price 
had  peculiarly  distinguished  himself  by  inquiries  kito  popula- 
tion, and  by  financial  research.    Priestley,  by  his  discoveries  in 
chemistry,   electricity,   pneumatics,  and   subjects  relative    to 
these,  had  made  valuable  additions  to  physical  knowledge  and 
science,  both  for  theoretical  contemplation  and  practical  use.. 
These  two  philosophers  were  dissenters,  and  dissenters  of  « 
class  which,  has   generally  carried  dissent  beyond  theological 
opinioiis,  and  has  incorporated  politics.     Men,  at  once  able 
and  ambitioua,  if  they  happen  to  find  themselves  in  a  minority, 
very  naturally  seek  to   render  that  muiority  a  majority.     In 
situatioDs  of  peace  by  making  converts,  as  in  situations  of  war 
by  making  conquests,  aspiring  leaders   seek  power.     From 
calculations  and  from  chemical  researches,  doctors  Price  and 
Priestley  betook  themselves  to  politics,  and  to  theological  con* 
trofeisy,  which  was  intended  to  minister  to  politics;  adopted 
the  ^^isionary  theories  which  the  profound  wisdom  of  Locke 
bad  not  prevented  from  pervading  his  opinions  in  politics,  with 
many  of  the  hypodieticai  comments  which  had  joined  thenfl  in 
the  course  of  the  century:  these  they  inculcated  as  the  just 
conclusions  of  political  wisdom,  and  the  proper  rules  for  poli- 
tical conduct.     Besides  the  treatises  already  mentioned,  they 
pubhahed  various  works,  which  refined  on  Locke's  fiction  of  a 
social  compact,  aind  represented  every  system  of  government 
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CHAP.    sCs  necessarily  bad,  that  had  not  originated  in  a  convention  of 
XXXUI.  men  assembled   for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution  ; 
H^^*>^^^  consequentl/i   as  no   existing  government  had  been  so  con- 
1784.     stituted,  toncluding  that  every  established  polity  was  neces- 
sarily unjust.     So  far  as  these  speculations  were  merely  ex- 
eix:ises  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,   they  might  he  accounted 
innocent  pastimes:  but  whether  intended  or  not  to  be  harm- 
less, they  certainly  were  not  designed  to  be  inefficient :  they 
were    most    industriously    circulated    by    the    secondary    in- 
struments, which,  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  world, 
are  in  such  numbers  ready  to  repeat  even  the  errors  of  con- 
ceived genius;  and  by  the  authors   themselves,  among  those 
who  were  most  disposed  to   take   their   assertions   as  argu- 
ments.   Price,  though  constant  in  his  principle,  was  more  de- 
sultory and  occasional  in  his  operations:  eminent  iu  certain 
departments  of  learning,  Priestley  had  attempted  to  grasp  at 
every  subject  of  human  knowledge,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
endeavours  at  universality,  directed  his  principal  efforts  towards 
one  great  object,  the  subversion  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment    It  is  now  obvious,  by  considering  the  whole  sei-ies  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  had  early  formed  .the  design  of  overturn- 
ing our  hierarchy,  which  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledg- 
ed with    triumphant    exultation    for    the    imagined    success. 
Priestley  appeared  to  have  proceeded  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple: "I,  and  a  minority  of  this  nation,  do  not  approve  of 
**  any  establishment,  especially  of  the  church  of  England,  her 
*'  constitution  and  doctrines,  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
''  nation  ;  as  we,  a  smaller  number  with  not  more  than  our  own 
*<  proportion  of  ability  and  property,  cannot  agree  with  the 
<<  GREATER  NUMBER,  wc  must  make   THEM   agree  with  our 
<<  creed."™    Seekuig  the  downfall  of  the  church,  Dr.  Priestley- 
formed  a  plan,  consisting  of  two  parts ;  the  first  to  attack  the 
articles  of  her  faith,  the  next  the  muniments  of  her  establish- 
ment.   The  former  part  of  his  scheme,  which   was  indeed 
preparatory  to  the  latter,  at  present  chiefly  engaged  his  at- 
tention.   For  several  years  he  had  been  strenuously  labouring 
to  overturn  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  this  being  an 
article  of  faith,  which  the  greater  number  of  Christians,  and 
especially  those  of  the  church  of  England,  deem  essential  to 
the  gospel,  and  consequently  to  every  establishment  by  which 
the  gospel  is  cherished.     An  attack  upon  so  fundamental  at 
part  of  our  religion,  was  by  no  means  an  impolitical  move- 
ment; nor  was   it  carried  on  without   great  dexterity.     In 

m  It  mutt  be  admitted  by  an^  liberal  friend  of  the  church,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  if  Dr.  Priestley  conscientiously  intended  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal  hu>piness  of  his  countrvmen,  and  not  his  own  aggrandizementt  he  was 
moraliv  justifiable ;  but  a  lioerai  dissenter,  on  the  otner  hand,  must  admit, 
that  all  those  whose  opinion  was  different,  whether  moralists  or  statesmen^ 
were  equally  justifiable  in  impugning  his  arguments  and  repelling  his 
attacks. 
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adducing  the  common  arguments  of  often  exploded  sophis-  CHAP, 
try,  his  genius  gave  to  triteness  a  colour  of  originality,  XXXIII. 
and  to  superficial  declamation  an  appearance  of  profound  v»^">'^^*^^ 
reasoning,  which,  on  many  even  of  those  not  borne  down  by  1784. 
the  authority  of  his  name,  made  a  very  strong  impression. 
While  the  generalissimo  of  heresy  was  himself  thus  employed, 
he  had  distributed  his  officers  and  troops  with  great  skill  in  dif- 
ferent posts  and  positions,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  their 
ability,  skill,  and  zeal  for  the  cause.  Our  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, however,  did  not  want  a  defender,  who  was  at  once 
ardent,  able,  and  well  provided  with  tlie  means  of  guarding  tl\c 
church  against  the  assailant.  Dr.  Samuel  Horsely  brought  an 
acute  and  powerful  mind,  disciplined  and  formed  by  science, 
and  stored  with  general  and  theological  learning,  to  support 
the  faith  which  he  had  embraced,  and  the  venerable  body  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  Unitarian  controversy,  which 
for  several  years  maintained  by  misconstruing  ingenuity,  and 
re-assertion  of  often  confuted  argument ;  by  obstinate  itera- 
tion of  sophistry  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  by  plain 
interpretation,  deductive  reasoning,  fair  inference,  and  firm 
adherence  to  positions  so  founded ;  now  occupied  a  great 
share  of  lettered  efforts  and  attention."  Controversies  arising 
tix>m  some  parts  of  Gibbon's  history  were  also  very  prevalent : 
the  author,  however,  engaged  little  in  the  disputes;  he  was 
persevering  in  his  able,  learned,  and  approved  work,  in  which, 
though  the  pious  must  disrelish  the  anti-christian  tendency  of 
several  parts,  and  the  acute  may  discover  assertion  without 
proof  adduced  to  support  favourite  notions,  yet  every  reader  of 
judgment,  comprehension,  and  philosophical  and  political  know- 
ledge, must  allow  that  it  is  an  illustrious  monument  of  industry 
and  genius,  which  lightens  readers  through  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  exhibits  man  in  various  stages  of  declining 
society,  until  he  terminated  in  barbarism,  and,  regenerating,  be- 
gan to  return  towards  civilization.  Another  history  had  at  this 
time  just  appeared,  that  embraced  periods  much  better  known 
to  every  classical  reader;  but  though  it  recited  transactions 
with  which  every  literary  man  was  well  acquainted,  it  presented 
new  and  pi-ofound  views,  unfolded  causes,  and  marked  opera- 
tions and  effects,  that  even  intelligent  and  profound  readers  had 
not  before  discovered.  The  philosophical  pen  of  Fergusson 
rendered  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  people  of  antiquity  the 
ground-work  of  the  deepest  and  most  expanded  moral  and  po- 
iidcal  science,  to  teach  mankind  that  wisdom,  courage,  enter- 
prise, and  skill,  uniformly  and  constantly  exerted  in  the  various 
departments  of  a  political  system,  elevate  a  nation  as  they  ex- 
alt an  individual,  and  that  folly  and  vice  overturn  the  fabric 
Thich  virtue  and  wisdom  had  raised.     Works  of    an  inferior 

n  The  Reviews  of  these  years  had  more  than  one  half  of  their  writing^s 
i-roipied  eitlier  witli  this  controversy,  or  the  politics  of  the  day. 
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CHAP,    species  to  history,  though  pursuing  the  same  object,  travels,  and 
XXXIII.   voyages,  much  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  and  civil 
'i^^'v^^^  condition  of  various  countries,  with  which  our  acquaintance  be- 
1784.     fore  had  been  chiefly  confined  to  geographical  outlines  and  poli- 
tical relations.     The  travels  of  Messrs.  Moore,  Wraxal,  Coxe, 
and  others,  into/various  parts  of  Europe,  not  only  afforded  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment,  but   knowledge  of  mankind.     The 
voyages  of  the  renowned  circumnavigator,  captain  Cook,  which 
displayed  human  nature  in  a  light  showing  at  once  its  varieties 
.and  uniformity,  were  a  pleasing  and   interesting  accession  of 
literary  novelty. 
Improve-      '  Physical  knowledge  and  science  were  making  rapid  advances, 
ment  of  the  while,  from  fofmer  discoveries  of  philosophy,  invention  and  ex- 
prescntaTO  perience  were  fast  educing  arts  which  administered  to  the  pur- 
pkrioscSiy  P^^^^  °^  ^^^®'     I^^ctors  Black  and  Watson  were  persevering  in 
andchem-  ^^^^^  chemical  pursuits,  and  powerfully  contributing  to  the  eluci- 
istry.  dation  of  subjects,  curious  to  speculative,  and  useful  to  practical 

men  ;  with  which,  through  the  abilities  and  labours  of  such  men, 
followed  by  many  others  of  patient  research  and  useful  industry, 
who  were  employed  in  experimental  detail,  the  public  is  now 
become  so  conversant. 
Invention       The  immense  improvements  of  the  present  age,  in  the  general 
of  ah*  bal-  analysis  of  material  substances,  and  particularly  m  the  applica- 
loons.         jJqj^  Qf  chemistry  to  the  qualities  of  air,  produced  about  this  time 
an  invention  that  astonished  mankind,  by  an  artificial  pheno- 
menon, which  appealed  to  realize  the  fable  of  Daedalus,  aiid  to 
find  a  passage  for  man  through  the  air.     Eminent  philosophers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  fi-om  the  qualities  of 
air  had  inferred  the  practicability  of  such  an  utidertaking,  but 
did  not  explore  the  means.     The  discovery  was  reserved  for 
the  ingenuity  of  two  French  manufacturers  of  paper  at  An- 
nouay  in  Dauphiny,  Messrs.    Montgolfier.     These  gentlemen, 
observing  the  ascent  of  vapour  or  smoke  in  the  atmosphere, 
concluded  that  the  general  principle  was  the  ascent  of  air  I'are- 
lied  by  absorption,  and  that  it  must  ascend  until  it  arrive  at  air 
of  such  a  tenuity  as  to  prove  an  exact  equilibrium.     On  this 
reasoning  they  constructed  a  globular  machine  of  paper  and 
fine  silk,  covered  with  elastic  gum  ;  in  short,  of  the  very  light- 
est terrene  materials.     This  ball,  being  about  thirty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, was  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  merely  by  ap- 
plying some  lighted  combustibles  to  an  aperture  at  its  lower 
extremity.     If  so  small  a  power  of  rarefied  air  could  raise  such 
a  weight,  a  proportionate  increase  must  raise  a  proportionably 
greater  weight;  hence  it  was  found,  by  extending  the  experi- 
ment,  that  a  ball  of  linen  of  23,000  cubic  feet®  in  dhnension,  be- 
ing moved  by  combustibles,    would  lift    about  five  hundred 
weight.     Montgolfier  soon  after  presented  the  experiment  at 
Paris;  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  ducky  were  placed  in  a  gallery 

o  About  t\venty<ight  and  a  half,  to  a  figure  exactly  cubieat. 
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i^cxt  the  balloon,  and  returned  without  hurt.     On  the  23d  of    CHAl*. 
NoTCfflber  1783,  two  human  beings  adventured  to  essay  an  ele-   Xl^iClll. 
mcnt  hitherto  unexplored  by  man.     The  marquis  de  Landes  Vi^^^^"^/ 
and  MoRsieur  Drosier  undertook  this  extraordinary  navigation :      2784. 
at  54  miDUtes  past  one  o'clock,  tlie  machine  ascended  into  the 
air  before  an  immense  number  of  astonished  spectators.     When 
it  had  reached  250  feet,  the  intrepid  travellers  waving  their 
hats  saluted  the  wondering  crowd :  the  atrial  navigators  were 
soon  beyond  the  reach  of  discernment  from  the  earth,  but  the 
ball  itself  was  seen  towering  towards  the  confines  of  aether.    The 
trarellers  having  found  their  experiment  successful,  agreed  to 
descend  by  gradually  lessening  the  application  of  air,  and  ar- 
rived safely  in  an  open  field  at  some  distance  from  the  city^ 
The  event  of  this  experiment  with  rarefied  air,  encouraged  farther 
trials;  Monsieur  Charles,  the  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Para,  suggested  the  improvement  of  inflammable  air,  instead  of 
rarefied.    In  1784  the  experiment  was  tried  in  England  by  Mr. 
Limardi,  an  Italian  gentleman.      On  the  15th  of  September,  Ascent  of 
this  ^ntleman,  about  five  minutes  after  two  o'clock,  ascended  Lunardi 
from  the  artillery  ground,  before  150,000  people,  who  were  ^^"^l^^*^® 
collected  in  tlie  places  immediately  adjacent:  many  of  the ^^^^^^^^J^ 
other  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  environs  were  gazing  from 
the  house  tops;  business  of  every  kind  appeared  to  be  suspend- Astonish- 
cd,  and  every  ray  of  thought  converged  into  one  focus ;  in  mentof  the 
short,  Lunardi  and  the  balloon  occupied  general  conversation,  metropolis 
Thftsky  fortunately  was  without  a  cloud,  so  that  his  ascent  *^^^^"*P*'^" 
above  London  was  clearly  perceived  from  a  distance  of  many  ^®'"^"®" 
miles  around.    The  balloon  took  a  northerly  direction  :  at  half 
p»5t  three,  Lunardi  arrived  at  South  Mimms,  where  he  de- 
scended on  a  common;  but  again  raising  himself,  he  proceeded 
in  the  same  direction,  and  afterwards  descended  at  Ware.*i   Va- 

\  In  aiepUogue  to  a  pUy  exiiibited  at  Westminster  soon  after  this  ex- 
P^nmeiu,  there  was  a  verse  containing  the  following  pun  on  this  GatUc  in- 
vention: 

**  Quis  propria  Gallo  plus  levitate  valet  ?*' 

"  Who  can  surpass  a  Frenchman  in  appropriate  levity  ?" 

iThefbQowing  passage  is  quoted  from  Lunardi's  written  account  of  his 
own  TOj-age,  observationst  and  feelings,  when  from  the  aerial  heights  he  , 
Miked  down  upon  the  British  metropolis :— "  When  the  thermometer  was 
aififh',  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  combination  of  circumstances 
wmd,  produced  a  calm  delight  which  is  inexpi*cssible,  and  which  no 
-jtuition  on  earth  could  give ;  the  stillness,  exlcnt,  and  magnificence  of 
t%  scene  rendered  it  highhr  awful;  my  horizon  seemed  a  perfect  circle  ; 
Jise  tominaling  line  several  hundred  miles  in  circimiference.  This  I  con- 
jectured from  the  view  of  London,  theexti*eme  points  of  which  formed  an 
«^.e  of  only  a  few  de^cs ;  it  was  so  reduced  on  the  gi-eat  scale  before 
^^t  I  can  find  no  simile  to  convey  an  idea  of  it.  I  could  distinguish 
St.  rauPs  and  other  churches  fi\)m  the  houses ;  1  saw  the  sU-eets  as  lines, 
ail  nimttted  with  beings  whom  I  knew  to  be  men  aiid  women^  but  which  I 
I  mkiotherviae  had  a  difficulty  in  describing ;  it  was  an  enormous  bee- 
I've,  but  the  iiuiustry  of  it  was  suspended.    Indeed  tJic  whole  scene  before 
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CHAP,   rious  balloons  were  afterwards  launched,  in  Britain  and  other 

XXXIII.  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  treatises  were  published,  endea- 

\^^'>'"^  vouring  to  demonstrate  the  important  advantages  which  might 

1784.      arise  from  this  invention,  but  none  of  them  have  been  hitherto 

realized. 

me  filled  my  mind  with  a  subhme  pleasure  of  which  I  never  had  a  concep- 
tion ;  I  had  soared  from  the  apprehensions  and  anxieties  of  the  world,  and 
felt  as  if  I  had  left  behind  all  the  cares  and  passions  that  molest  mankind.** 
Of  the  second  descent  he  gives  the  following  account :— «  At  twenty 
minutes  past  ibur,  I  descenc&d  in  a  spacious  meadow  in  the  parish  of 
8tondon»  near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire;  some  labourers  were  at  work  in  it»  I 
requested  their  assistance;  they  exclaimed  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  one  who  came  in  the  devil's  house !  aaid  no  in  treaties  could  prevail  on 
them  to  approach  me.  I  at  last  owed  my  deliverance  to  the  spirit  and 
generosity  of  a  female ;  a  young  woman  took  hold  of  a  cord  which  I  had 
thrown  out,  and  calling  to  the  men,  they  yielded  that  aasistanoe  to  her  re- 
quest, which  they  had  refiised  to  mine.  A  crowd  of  people  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood assembled,  who  very  willingly  assisted  me  to  disembark* 
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3leetm^of  parliament.— Consideration  of  the  Westminster  scrutinv.— Debts 
of  the  nabo]>  of  Arcot. — Mr.  Burke's  speech  on  the  subject.— ^fr.  Pitt's 
plan  of  ptfUamentary  reform— introduced  into  parliament— negatived  by 
a  great  majority^.— State  of  Ireland.— Propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  settle 
tntde  OQthe  basis  of  mutual  reciprocity.— Kesolutions  for  that  purpose.— 
Additional  propositions. — Petitions  against  them.-^ After  considerable 
modification  they  are  passed  into  a  law. — Sent  over  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment.—Messrs.  Flood  and  Grattan  oppose  the  propositions. — Their  elo- 
quence stirs  up  their  countrymen  to  rage  and  indication. — They  are 
abandoned  by  the  British  government.— Their  real  merit.— Mr  Pitt's 
stateaients  of  finance,  and  intimation  of  a  plan  for  paying  the  Aatkmal 
debt.— The  session  rises.— Afi'airs  of  Europe.— Designs  of  the  emperor 
upon  Bavaria — supported  by  Russia- oppos»ed  by  Prussia  and  f  lanoyer.— . 
France,  though  in  alliance  with  Austria,  advei*se  to  Joseph's  ambition.— 
The  emperor  relinquishes  his  designs  upon  Bavaria.— Abandons  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  concludes  peace  with  Holland.— Treaty 
between  France  and  Holland.— Internal  state  of  France. — Projects  for  > 
diminishing  her  enormous  debts^— I'heories  of  tlie  philooophical  econo- 
mists.— Influence  the  practice  of  politicians  and  statesmen.— Multiplicity 
of  ingenious  writers. — Votaries  of  innovation.— Doctrines  of  Voltau^  and 
Bouraeau  regarded  with  enthusiastic  admiration.— Prevalence  of  infi- 
delity.—Great  and  increasing  prosperity  of  Britain.— Confidence  of  the 
SKHiied  interests  in  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Pitt.— Supporters  of 
the  minister. — Butts  of  opposition,  wit,  and  satire.-^The  Rolliad  and 
birth-day  odes. — Question  of  literary  property.-*Betum  of  Mr«  Hast^ 
i2^.~A  great  subject  of  temporary  literature. 

PARLIAMENT  met  oi^the  26th  of  January  1785,  and    CHAP. 
the  chief  object  recommended  by  his  majesty  to  the  attention  XXXIV. 
of  the  legislature,  was  the  adjustment  of  such  points  in  the  s^r>,r^i^/ 
commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as     1785. 
had  not  before  been  arranged.    The  success  attending  measures  Meetingof 
vhkh  were  embraced  in  the  last  session  for  the  suppression  of  P^^^ 
amoggiiDg,  would  encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  appli-"*^  '^ 
cation  to  those  important  concerns;  they  would  also  consider 
the  reports  suggested  by  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts, 
and  niake  such  regulations  as  might  appear  necessary  in  the 
different  officers  of  the  kingdom.    Notwithstanding  the  dissen- 
sions on  the  continent  his  majesty  continued  to  receive  assu^ 
lances  from  foreign  powers  of  their  amicable  disposition  towards 
this  country. 

The  eari  of  Surrey  opposed,  the  address,  or  rather  objected 
lo  It  on  account  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  wrongly  omitted ; 
cspeciafly  because  no  mention  had  been  made  of  die  reduction 
of  the  army.  Lord  «North,  conceiving  parliamentary  reform  ta 
be  intended  by  one  recommendatory  expression,  declared  his 
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sentiments  very  stronglf  against  any  alteration  of  the  constitu* 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Burke  blamed  the  total  silence  relative  to  the 
'  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  objections ;  the  ob- 
servations on  the  reduction  of  the  army  were  premature,  until 
the  supplies  of  the  year  should  be  before  the  house :  parliamen- 
tary reform  was  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  but  at 
this  early  period  of  the  session  it  was  impossible  to  state  his 
plans  specifically :  all  his  ideas  were  not  yet  thoroughly  matu- 
red; the  subject  comprehended  a  great  variety  of  considera- 
tions, and  related  to  essentials  and  vitals  of  the  constitution; 
it  therefore  required  considerate  and  delicate  attention ;  and 
though  it  was  a  path  which  he  was  determined  to  tread,  he  knew 
with  wliat  tenderness  and  circumspection  it  became  him  to  pro- 
ceed. There  was  not  a  general  debate,  and  the  address  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  scrutiny  of  the  Westminster  election  was  again  brought 
before  the  house  in  the  month  of  February.  Mr.  Fox  had  con- 
tended, that  the  election  ought  to  be  tried  by  Mr.  Grenville's 
act,  and  had  imputed  the  peraeverance  in  the  scrutiny  to  the 
pei*secuting  spirit  of  the  minister.  Mr.  Pitt  argued,  that  Mr. 
Grenville's  act  was  for  trying  elections  virtually  made,  but  that 
there  being  no  return  from  Westminster,  the  law  in  question 
was  not  applicable :  a  scrutiny  had  been  demanded  by  one  of 
the  candidates,  the  retuniing  ofiicer  had  complied,  as  official 
duty  required ;  far  from  having  any  personal  motives  tp  promote' 
a  scrutiny,  the  very  reverse  was  the  case ;  it  would  have  been 
more  convenient  and  easy  for  ministers  to  have  suffered  Mr. 
Fox  to  take  his  seat  without  question,  but  instead  of  attending 
to  their  own  accommodation,  they  had  consulted  the  rights  of 
the  electors,  and  the  purposes  of  substantial  justice.  The 
house  continued  in  the  same  oninion  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
scrutiny ;  but  finding  in  its  progress  that,  though  there  were  ob- 
jectionable votes  on  both  sides,  a  majority,  nearly  the  same  in 
proportion  as  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  remained  hi  favour  of  Mr. 
Fox,  they  judged  it  expedient  and  equitable  to  direct  the  high 
bailiff  to  make  a  return ;  and  the  following  day  that  officer  re- 
turned lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  debts 
to  Europeans  were  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion.  In 
Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  the  new  commissioners  had  been  instructed 
to  examine  into  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  claims ;  by  Mr. 
Pitt's  law  the  examination  was  appointed,  but  referred  to  the 
court  of  directors,  who  were  to  enjoin  their  presidencies  and 
servants  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  in  concert  establish  a 
fund  from  the  nabob's  revenue,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
which  should  be  found  just,  that  they  might  be  liquidated  ac- 
cording to  tlie  respective  rights  of  priority  of  the  several  cre- 
ditors, and  consistendy  with  the  rights  of  the  company,  and 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nabob*  Qomformably  to  this 
clause,  the  directors  had  prepared  ordei*s ;  but  after  inspecUon, 
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the  board  of  control  rejected  them,  and  gave  new  instructions,  CHAP, 
which  admitted  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  debts  to  be  just,  assign-  XXXIV. 
ed  a  fund  from  the  reyenues  of  the  Camatic  for  their  discharge,  v^'">^'>*^ 
and  established  the  priority  of  payment  among  the  several  17B9. 
classes  of  creditors :  these  directions  had  been  publicly  read  at 
a  meeting  of  such  creditors  as  were  in  England.  Motions  were 
made  in  both  houses,  that  copies  of  the  letters  or  injunctions 
issued  by  the  court  of  directors  might  be  produced;  the  object 
of  this  requisition  was  to  prove,  that  the  board  of  control,  in 
originating  the  contrary  order,  had  departed  from  the  express 
purpose  of  their  institution,  and  had  violated  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Fox  having  opened  this  subject  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  assuming  the  position  that  was  to  be  proved, 
expatiated  with  copious  eloquence  on  the  arbitrary  power 
which  was  usurped  by  the  board  of  control,  and  the  mischievous 
consequences  that  the  present  act  must  produce  to  the  interests 
of  the  Camatic,  and  of  the  India  company.  Mr.  Dundas 
argued  from  the  act  of  parliament,  that  the  power  exercised 
was  not  an  usurpation,  since,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute, 
the  Iward  was  enabled  to  originate  Orders  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  and  to  direct  their  transmission  to  India.  In  the 
present  exercise  of  that  power,  the  board  of  control  had  acted 
upon  the  roost  complete  information  that  could  be  received,  and 
had  directed  the  arrangement  m  question,  on  finding  it  the  most 
hje  and  just  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  It  was  expedient 
not  to  keep  the  nabob's  debts  longer  afloat;  the  fipal  inclusion 
of  the  business  would  tend  to  promote  tranquillj^^^nd  harmony, 
and  the  debtor  had  concurred  with  the  creditors  in  establishing 
the  validity  of  the  claims.  After  these  general  observations, 
he,  by  a  particular  detail  of  their  respective  circumstances,  un- 
dertook to  justify  the  several  debts  which  were  admitted  by  the 
board. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Burke  made  a  very  long  oration,  which  MrDurke'a 
displayed  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  and  state  speech  on 
of  India;  but  it  was  much  more  remarkable  for  narratives,  .^^"' 
imagery,  and  philosophy,  to   inform,  delight,  and  instruct  a^^^  ' 
reader  in  his  closet,  than  for  appropriate  arguments  to  the  point 
at  issue,  to  convince  a  hearer  in  the  senate,  and  induce  him  to 
rote  as  the  speaker  desired.     The  part  of  his  reasoning  that 
appeared  specifically  applicable  to  the  subject  before  the  house 
was  adduced,  to  demonstrate  that  the  alleged  debts  arose  from  ' 

a  collasion  between  the  nabob  and  certain  servants  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  fraud,  oppres- 
siom  and  cruelty:  forcibly  animated  and  highly  coloured  was 
the  picture  be  drew,  of  tyranny  and  suffering,  guilt  and  misery, 
in  British  India,  as  the  result  of  the  alleged  connivance;  but 
since,  as  a  chain  of  logical  deduction,  the  evidence  did  not  make 
Qut  the  case,  the  motion  was  negatived ;  and  in  ti\e  house  of 
peers  a  similar  proposition  was  rejected. 
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CHAP.        On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  again  introduced  his 
XXXI V.   propositions  for  a  reform  in  parliament.     DesirouS)  as  the  min- 
v-^>^">^  ister  professed  himself,  of  such  a  change  in  the  represcnta- 
1785.     tion  as  he  conceived  most  consistent  with  the  principles,  and 
conductive  to  the  objects  of  the  constitution,  he  was  aware  of 
the  danger  of  essays  of  reform,  unless  veiy  nicely  modified 
Mr.  Pitt's  and   circumscribed.     The   general  characteristics  of  his  plan 
planofpar-for    that    purpose,  were    caution    and    specification:    nothing 
liainentary  vague  or  indefinite  was  proposed ;  no  chasm  was  left  which 
It  form,       visionary   imaginations   might  fill  with  their  own  distempered 
fancies;  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther^  was  obviously 
expi*essed  in  the  extent  and  bounds.     The  leading  principle 
was,  that  the  choice  of  legislators  should  follow  such  circum- 
stances as  give  an  interest  in  their  acts,  and  therefore  ought  in 
a  great  degree  to   be  attached   to  property.     This  principle 
being  established,  it  was  obvious,  that  as  many  very  conside- 
rable towns  and  bodies  either  had  no  vote  in  electing  represen- 
tatives, or  had  not  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  number  propor- 
tioned to  their  property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  disfranchise 
certain  decayed  boroughs.     In  relations  between  government 
and  subject,  it  was  a  manifest  rule  in  jurisprudence  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  interest  of  a  part  must  give  way  to  the  interest 
of  the  whole ;  but  on  the  other,  that  when  such  a  sacrifice  is 
required  from  a  subject,  the  state  should  amply  compensate  in- 
is  intrcKlu-  dividual  loss  incurred  for  the  public  good.     Guided  by  these 
cedinto      maxims  of  ethics,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  transfer  the  right  of 
parha-        choosing  representatives  from  thirty-six  of  such  boroughs  as 
"*^"^'         had  already  fallen,  or  were  falling  into  decay,  to  the  counties^ 
and  to  such  chief  towns  and  cities  as  were  at  present  unrepre- 
sented; that  a  fund  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing to  the  owners  and  holders  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised,  an 
appreciated  compensation ;  that  the  acceptance  of  this  recom- 
pense should  be  a  voluntary  act  of  the  proprietor,  and,  if  not 
taken  at  present,  should  be  placed  out  at  compound  interest,  un- 
til it  became  an  irresistible  bait  to  such  proprietor  ;  he  also  pro- 
jected to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for  knights  of  the  shire  to 
copylK>lders  as  well  as  freeholders.     The  chief  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  reform  were  derived  from  the  alleged  partiality  of 
representation ;   an  active,   reforming,    and  regulating  policy, 
which  kept  pace  with  the  alterations  in  the  country,  was  requi- 
site to  preserve  the  constitution  in  its  full  vigour:  when  any 
part  of  our  system  was  decayed,  it  had  ever  been  the  wisdom, 
of  the  legislature  to  renovate  and  restore  it  by  such  means  as 
were  most  likely  to  answer  the  end  proposed ;  and  hence  had 
arisen  the  frequent  alterations  that  had  taken  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  rule  of  representation.     From  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, towns  which  once  ought  to  have  a  vote  in  choosing  a 
senator  or  senators,  now  behoved  to  have  none;   and  towns 
once  without  any  just  claim  to  the  right  of  such  an  election, 
verc  now  aggrieved  and  injured  by  the  want  of  that  privilege. 
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The  principle  continued  the  same  in  both  the  former  and  the  CHAP. 

latter,  but  its  application  should  be  altered  in  a  difference  of  XXXlV. 
case.  The  opposers  of  reform,  on  the  other  hand,  contended,  ^^^>r^^ 
that  00  necessity  had   been  shown  for  such   a  change;  that     1785. 
vhalerer  inequalides  theory  might  exhibit  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem, the  people  were  all  actually  represented,  as  far  as  was 
necessary  to  their  rights  and  happiness ;  that  no  man  could  be 
deprived  of  liberty,    property,  or   life,   but  by  his  own  act, 
whether  he  had  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament  or  not ;  that 
floder  the  present  mode  of  representation,  both  individual  and 
satioQal  prosperity  had  risen  to  a  very  great  pitch,  and  was 
rapidly  rising  to  a  higher ;  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to 
alter  what  experience,  the  only  sure  test  of  political  truth,  had 
UDiformly  shown  to  be  good.'    The  people  did  not  want  re- 
form ;  the  large  towns  that  were  said  to  be  aggrieved  by  the 
present  state  of  representation,  had  made   no  complaint,  or 
sought  any  redress;  those  which  were  called  rotten  and  decay- 
ed i)orDUghs  were  fi-equently  represented  by  gentlemen  who 
had  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country,  and  consequently  were  as 
nuch  concerned  in  its  welfare  as  any  other  representatives. 

r  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  ar^ments  on  thb  side  of  the  question  more 
clsari)'  exhibited,  than  those  which  ai^  compressed  into  a  page  of  one  of  the 
Qost  i-aiuftble  works  that  can  be  recorded  in  the  literary  history  of  the  pre* 
seni  reign.  Paley,  in  bis  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy,  rest- 
nK  the  qoestion  concern inp^  representation,  as  well  as  erery  political  esta^ 
Mishment,  solely  on  expediency,  says, "  We  consider  it  (representation)  so 
"Cff  only  as  aright  at  all,  as  it  conduces  to  public  utility ;  tliat  is,  as  it  con. 
**  tributes  to  the  establishment  of  good  laws,  or  as  it  secures  to  the  people 
"the  just  administration  of  these  laws.  These  effects  depend  upon  the  ois- 
"position and  abilities  of  the  national  counsellors:  wherefore,  if  men  the 
''mosl  likely,  by  their  qualifications,  to  know  and  to  promote  the  public  in* 
"terrst,  be  actually  returned  to  parliament,  it  signifies  little  who  return 
*'  them.  Jf  iAepropereMt  pertofu  be  eieeted,  vhat  maUer9  it  by  whom  they  are 
**  elected  ?  At  least  no  prudent  statesman  would  subvert  long  established 
**or  even  settled  rules  of  representation,  without  a  prospect  of  procuring 
"wiser or  better  representatives.  This  then  being  well  observed,  let  us* 
''befeie  ve  seek  to  obtain  any  thmg  more,  consider  duly  what  we  already 
**  have.  We  have  a  house  of  commons  composed  of  five  hundred  and  forty* 
"eiglit  members,  in  which  number  are  found  the  most  considerable  lana- 
'^holden  and  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  the  heads  of  the  army,  the  navy» 
"ttid  the  laws ;  the  occupiers  of  gpreat  offices  in  the  state,  together  with 
"miajr  private  individuab,  eminent  by  their  knowledge,  eloquence,  or 
"activity.  Kow,  if  the  country  be  not  safe  in  such  hands,  in  whose  majr  it 
*cQQ6de  its  interest  P  If  such  a  number  of  such  men  be  liable  to  the  in« 
^  flneooe  of  corrupt  motives,  what  assembly  of  men  will  be  secure  firom  the 
"same  danger  ?  Does  any  new  scheme  of  ^presentation  promise  to  collect 
"blether  more  wisdom  or  produce  firmer  integrity  P  In  this  view  of  the 
"si^ject,^  and  attending^  not  to  ideas  of  order  and  proportion  (of  which 
"nanv  minds  are  much  enamoured,)  but  to  known  effects  alone,  we  matr 
"dncover  just  excuses  for  those  parts  of  the  present  representation  whicli 
"^v  to  a  hasty  observe  moat  esceptionable  and  absurd.**  Pakyi  v»l. 
c.p.219. 
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Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  were  negatived  hj  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

Parliament  was  this  year  principally  occupied  by  forming 
arrangements  for  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Great 
Britdn  and  Ireland. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  year  1780,  the  trade  of  Ireland 
had  been  freed  from  the  hurtful  restrictions  by  which  it  had 
long  been  shackled.    In  1782,  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
parliament  had  been  for  ever  established.    It  remained  for  the 
legislature  of  the  two  countries  to  arrange  a  system  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  which  might  best  promote  the  advantage 
of  the  two  parties  so  nearly  connected.     The  freedom  of 
trade  had  afforded  to  Ireland  the  means  of  improvement ;  of 
which  the  success  must  depend  on  the  active,  well  directed,  and 
persevering  industry  of  the  inhabitants;  as  without  those  exer- 
tions, the  mere  exemption  from  former  restriction  could  be  of 
little  avail :  no  effectual  measures  had  hitherto  been  employed 
for  exciting  and  cherishing  so  beneficial  a  spirit :  the  manufac- 
turers had  for  some  years  been  much  engaged  in  political  spe- 
culations, which,  by  abstracting  their  attention  from  their  own 
business,  naturally  caused  great  distress  ;  and  that  distress,  dis- 
content and  violence.     Various  expedients  were  attempted  for 
their  relief.    In  1784,  Mr.  Gardener  brought  forward  a  plan  for 
protecting  their  own  manufactures,  and  enforcing  the  consump- 
tion of  them  at  home,  by  laying  heavier  duties  on  similar  manu- 
factures imported  from  other  countries ;  he  had  therefore  mov- 
ed to  restrict  the  importation  of  English  drapery,  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  yard.    It  was  objected  to  this  motion, 
that  Great  Britain  would  probably  retaliate-  and  that  Ireland 
might  endanger  the  loss  of  the  linen  trade,  the  annual  value  of 
which  was  a  million  and  a  half,  for  the  uncertain  prospect  of 
increasing  the  woollen,  that  did  not  exceed  50,000l.    A  propo- 
sition of  such  obvious  impolicy  was  rejected  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  to  thirty-six.     The  populace  having  bceri 
ardently  desirous  that  the  bill  should  pass,  were  inflamed  witb 
the  greatest  rage  at  its  rejection,  and  gave  loose  to  excessive 
outrage     They  entered  into  compacts  not  to  consume  import- 
ed goods,  and  inflicted  the  most  severe  punishment  on  those 
who  either  did  not  subscribe  or  adhere  to  such  agreements  : 
the  riotous  outi*ages  of  the  mob  rendered  the  interference  of 
military  force  necessary,  and  though  the  soldiers  behaved  witli. 
all  possible  moderation,  still  in  the  tumults  disagreeable  violence 
took  place,  and  Dublin  was  a  scene  of  dissension.    In  such  a 
situation,  regard  to  temporary  tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  gene- 
ral* commercial,  and  political  interest,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  devise  some  tie,  that,  by  connecting  the  interests,  might  com- 
iMne  the  inclinations  of  both  countries*    Mr.  Pitt,  seeing  so 
strong  special  reasons,  and  urging  immediately  what  the  gene- 
ral consideration  required  to  be  speedily  effected,  took  measures 
for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ireland.    Commissioners  appoint- 
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ed  oQ  die  part  of  the  sister  kingdom  concerted  with  the  British    CHAF. 
cabinet  a  plan  for  regulating  and  finally  adjusting  the  commer-  XXXIV. 
cial  intercourse.     The  resiUt  Mr.  Orde  stated  to  the  Irish  par-  s^^v^^^i/ 
lianieiit  on  the  Uth  of  February,  and  moved  a  corresponding  set     1785. 
of  resolutians,  which  passed  the  house  of  commons  with  litde  ^P^C. 
aheratioQ.    The  concurrence  of  the  house  of  peers  being  soon  p^*J?^J^ 
after  obtained,  the  resolutions,  ten  in  number,  were  immediately  ^  ^^^^ 
transmitted  to  England,  as,  on  their  part,  the  proposed  basis  on  the  batis 
for  an  equitable  and  final  adjustment.     Mr.  Pitt  having  receiv- of  mutual 
ed  these  assurances  of  the  disposition  of  the  body  of  the  Irish  recipro- 
pariiament  to  setde  their  commercial  intercourse  on  the  basis  ^^^' 
of  reciprocity,   moved    a   resolution  to  the  followine  effect: 
*'  That  it  is  highly  important  to  the  general  interests  of  the  em-  Reaola- 
**  pire  that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  tions  for 
''and   Ireland   should    be   finally   adjusted,  and   that  Ireland ^^^ P^- 
<<  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  permanent  and  irrevocable  ^^'^''^ 
«  parddpaiion  of  the  commercial  advantages  of  this  country^ 
^  when  her    parliament    shall    permanentiy    and    irrevooably 
'*  secure  an  aid  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of 
*^  that  kingdom  towards  defiiaying  the  expense  of  protecting 
"  the  general  commerce  of  the  empire  in  time  of  peace."   After 
reviewing  what  had  been   already  granted  to  Ireland  by  the 
British  parliament,  he  generalized  his  object:  which  was  to 
settle  commercial  intercourse  on  the  firm  basis  of  mutual  reci- 
procity.   In  applying  this  principle,  he  exhibited  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  relative    and   absolute  state  of  manufac- 
tures, and  other  materials  of  commerce,  in  both  countries,  and 
propoacd  a  plan,  under  two  general  heads:  First,  Britain  was 
to  alloiv  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  our  colonies  in  the 
Wcat  Indies  and  America  into  Ireland:  secondly.  There  should 
be  eatablishcad  between  the  two  countries  a  mutual  exchange  of 
^1^  J^P^cUve  productions  and  manufactures  upon  equal  terms. 
Alie  first,  he  allowed,  had  the  appearance  of  militating  against 
">©  n&vigation  laws,  for.  which  England  ever  entertauied  the 
g»^^  partiality;  but  as  she  already  allowed  Ireland  to  trade 
^^ccuy  with  the  colonies,  the  importation  of  the  produce  of 
™^«    settlements   circuitously  through  Ireland   into  Britain, 
^^*;,  **^^   injure  the  colonial  trade  of  this  country.     Such 


^^^^^™  general  outline  of  the  proposed  system  on  its  first  ap- 
^^^^*:'  .  -A  considerable  portion  of  the  session  was  employed 
^^^^Mamwig  merchants  and  manufocturers  upon  the  various 
^^2    ^luch    could  elucidate  the  subject;   and  after    fully 
of  1^*^^  the  evidence  of  the  traders,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  12th 
Bfe^ly^^  rf  ^r^P^ed  twenty  resolutions,  containing  a  full  expla- 
,^l^j^  ot  the  termg  before  proposed,  and  also  new  resolutions, 
ijued  ^'nr*  ^'^  the  increased  knowledge  that  had  been  ac- 
ta MQvid    ^  ^*«f  objccta  of  the  additional  propositions  were 
P«rii«ittl»?  f^*^>  That  whatever  navigation  laws  the  British  p^posi. 
t>mia^. /?    ^OQid  L^-p«fter  find  it  necessary  to  enact  for  the*J-"- 
^^^°"  o^  C  £S^  the  nme  shouU  be  passed  by  the 
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CHAP.    legislature  of  Ireland.    Secondly,  against  the  importation  of  any 
XXXIV.   West  India  merchandises,  that  were  not  the  produce  of  our  own 
<^'''>^^>*m/  colonics  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence  into  Britain.    Thirdly, 
1785.     That  Ireland  should  debar  itself  from  trading  to  any  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  straits  of  Magellan, 
so  long  as  it  should  be  thought  necessaiy  to  continue  the  charter 
of  the  English  East  India  company. 

The  propositions  underwent  severe  animadversion  against 
the  whole  system :  it  was  argued  that  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  would  be  very  materially  injured  by  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  regulations;  the  former,  from 
the  comparatively  small  price  of  labour  in  Ireland,  which  alone, 
it  was  contended,  would  soon  enable  that  kingdom  to  under- 
sell us  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  latter,  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  well  known*  the  revenue  laws  in  Ireland  were 
evaded.  The  plan  was  strongly  deprecated  by  British  manu- 
facturers, and  many  urgent  petitions  were  presented,  praying 
it  might  not  be  adopted.  ~  The  chief  objections  were  made 
to  the  fourth  proposition,  by  which  it  was  intended,  "That 
"all  laws  made  or  to  be  made  in  Britain  for  securing  exclusive 
"  privileges  to  the  ship^  and  mariners  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
"the  British  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  regulating  and 
"  restraining  the  colonial  trade,  should  be  enforced  by  Ireland, 
"  by  laws  to  be  passed  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom « 
"for  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Britain.'* 
The  adversaries  of  the  S3rstcm  asserted,  that  this  part  of  the 
plan  was  a  resumption  of  the  right  of  legislation  for  Ireland, 
which  Britain  had  renounced,  and  a  proffer  of  commercial 
advantage  to  Ireland  in  exchange  for  her  lately  acquired  inde- 
pendence ;  they  further  contended  against  the  propositions  in 
general,  that  in  whatever  proportion  the  one  country  should 
benefit  from  them,  in  the  very  same  the  other  would  lose. 
The  supporters  of  the  measure  argued,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  remove  the  discontents  which  at  present 
raged  in  Ireland ;  and  that  unless  the  propositions  were  passed 
into  a  law,  all  the  recent  grants  would  prove  useless,  as  they 
were  evidently  inadequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  fourth  proposition  was  a  clause  which  the 
safety  of  our  own  navigation  laws  made  it  necessary  to  annex 
to  the  benefits  allowed  to  Ireland.  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  British  parliament  to  interfere  vnth  the  independence  of 
Ireland;  all  that  was  proposed,  was  a  proffer  of  advantage 
from  one  independent  state  to  another,  on  a  condition  subject 
'  to  which,  that  other  had  the  alternative  of  either  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  whole  plan.  The  notion  that,  in  a  commer- 
cial treaty  between  two  na(dons,  if  the  one  gained,  the  other 
must  proportionably  lose,  was  totally  unfounded :  trade  between 
two  states  might  be,  and  often  was,  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  surplus  for  supply,  as  between  individuals ;  and  thus  both 
parties  might  be  very  great  gainers.    The  relative  situation  of 
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Britain  and  Ireland*  their  respective  commodities  and  habits,    CHAP. 
were  such  as  to  afford  a  moral  certainty  of  the  highest  benefits   XXXiy. 
to  both  countries,  from  the  increased  productiveness  of  labour  s^^v-^^^ 
throagfa   the   reciprocation  of  speedy  markets.    After    three     1785. 
mouths  had  been  chiefly  occupied  in  examining  witnesses,  and  ^^^  con- 
modifying  the  various  provisions,  the  propositions  were  passed ^^q^c 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  afterwards  ^^^  ^' 
by  the  lords.      On  the  t^8th  of  July  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  ure  passed 
ibimded  upon  them:   this  was  accompanied  by  an  address  to  into  a  law. 
the  king,  in  which  both  houses  concurred,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  what  had  been  done  by  the  British  parliament,  and  ^ 
obsenring  that  it  now  remained  for  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
to  judge  and  decide  upon  the  proposed  agreement. 

In  Ireland  national  prejudice  counteracted  national  interest.  Sent  over 
During  the  progress  of  the  discussion  in  England,  the  people  to  the  Irish 
in  the  neighbouring  island  had  expressed  great  dissatis&ction,  P«rli*«nent 
which  had  increased,   as  their  orators  expatiated  on  the  pro- 
positions that   had  been   chiefly  opposed  in  the  British  par- 
Hament.    Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan  peculiarly  distinguished  Messrs. 
themselves    by   the    eloquent  harangues  which    stirred   their  Flood  and 
countrymen    to   rage    and   indignation    against   Britain.    De-^*^**» 
claiming  with  glowing  ardour  against  the  whole  system,  they^PP****."*® 
directed  their  invectives  particularly  to  the  fourth  proposition,  ^^{J^*'" 
and  to  the  ninth,  which,  restraining  the  Irish  from  trading  to 
India,  merely  prevented  them  from  infringing  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  India  company,  and  thus  placed  them  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  with  every  British  subject  who  was  not  a 
member  of  that  corporation.    The  sentiments  of  the  people -j^^^l^j. 
so  impressed,  influenced  a  considerable  number  of  the  house  of  quence 
commons;  so  that  when  a  corresponding  bill  was  introduced, stira their 
the  majority  in  its  favour  was  but  small.    The  clamour  against  country- 
it  was  very  loud,  and  petitions  were  very  numerous.     In  these  ™^^, 
circumstances,  it  was  deemed  by  the   British  legislature  in-JJJ^^. 
expedient  to  proceed  any  further,  witli  overtures  so  misunder-  tion. 
stood  and  misrepresented   by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  They  are 
really  so  advantageous.    From  close  connexion,  Mr.  Pitt  had  abandoned 
seen  that  very  great  advantages  must  accrue  to  both  countries ;  ^^^^  ®,"" 
commerdal  intercourse  would,  in  addition  to  appropriate  ad-^^j^^'^^ 
vantage,    gradually    tend    to    assimilation    of   character,    and^heirreai 
speetUly  produce  reciprocity  of  interest;   the  result   of  both  merit, 
would  be   political  harmony^    If  his   prdpositions  had   been 
adopted,   it  is  morally  certain,  that  the  bond  of  amity  would 
have  been  drawn  so  close,   as  to  have  prevented  subsequent 
events  so  calamitous  to  Ireland. 

Introductory  to  financial  details,  Mr.  Pitt  this  season  took  a 
general  view  of  U)e  state  of  pecuniary  affairs,  by  comparing 
^e  public  income  with  the  public  expenditure.  The  result  of 
his  statement  and  calculations  was,  that  there  would  be  such  a 
surplus  as  would  enable  partiament  to  appropriate  one  nfkillion 
sterling  to  a  sinking  fond  for  the  discharge  of  the  national 
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CHAP.    debt.    At  present)   however,   he  had  ODly  seen    the    general 
XXXIV.  praclicability  of  the  principle,   but  not  having  matured  mea- 
v^">^^Si^  sures  for  such  an  appropriation,  he  chose  to  defer  a  specific 
1785.      plan  till  the  following  year.     There  remained   unfunded   up- 
Mr.  Pitt's  wards  of  ten  millions  of  navy  bills,  and  ordnance  debentures : 
sUtementB  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  funded  in  the  five  per  cents,  taken  at  about  ninety 
^^JJJJ^J^  pounds,  and  a  million  was  borrowed  from  the  bank  at  five  per 
lion  of  a     c^Qt.  to  supply  deficiencies  still  remaining  from  the  expenses  of 
plan  for      the  war.    The  new  taxes  were,  an  additional  duly  on  male 
paying  the  servants ;   a  duty  on  female  servants,   increasing   in   a  stated 
national      proportion  according  to  the  number,  with  a  farther  charge  to 
bachelors  having  such  servants ;  a  tax  on  attorneys,  on  post- 
horses,  on  carriages,  coach-makers,  pawn-brokers,  gloves,  and 
retail  shops;  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
The  Bes-     ^*®^  ^Y  ^  lottery.     On  the  8th  of  August,  on  a  message  from 
sion  rises.   ^^®  kuig>  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the   27th  of  October, 

and  afterwards  prorogued  by  proclamation. 
Affairs  of       '^^®  emperor  and  the  Dutch  still  persevered  hi  the  contest 
Europe,      about  the  Scheldt,  but  commotions  in  Germany  unexpectedly 
arising,  prevented  him  from  bearing  down  upon  Holland  with 
his  whole  force.    Joseph  was  become  sensible,  not  only  that 
other  powers  would  not  suffer  him  to  open  the  Scheldt,   but 
that  his  present  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  were  precarious  ; 
Desisrns  of  *^^  finding  one  project  likely  to  misgive,  hi  the  true  spirit  of 
the  empe.  an  adventurer  resolved  to  try  another,  by  making  an  exchange 
ror  u[>on     with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  which  should  put  the  emperor  in 
Bavaria,     possession  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  with  all  the  appendages  con- 
firmed at  the  peace  of  Teschen,  and  make  the  elector  sovereign 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which,  more  to  render  the  proposal 
palatable,  was  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom.    This  scheme 
would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  Austria,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  large  and  productive  country,  which,  surrounding 
and   completing  the  Austrian    dominions,   would    have    con- 
solidated and  compacted  so  great  a  body  of  power  as  would 
overbalance  the  oUier  states  of  Germany.    A  man  of  deep 
reflection,    in  the  very  important  advantages   of  the  object, 
would  have  discovered  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  its  at- 
tainment; that  the  king  of  Prussia  and  other  members  of  the 
Germanic  body  would  not  suffer  the  establishment  of  a  power 
that  must  overbear  themselves;  profound  sagacity,   however, 
was  no  part  of  Joseph's  character.    Ambitious  in  design,  but 
fantastic  in  project,  and  light  in  counsel,  he  very  superficially 
investigated    circumstances,    and    imperfectly    calculated    the 
probabilities  of  success.    As  soon    as    he    had    formed    his 
scheme,    be  communicated  it  to  the  court  of   Petersburg!!. 
Catharine,  who  perfectly  comprehended  the  character  of  the 
Sapported  emperor,  studiously  cultivated  amity  with  a  prince  whom  she 
byBuBsia.  could  render  so  powerful  a  coadjutor  to  herself.     She  most 
readily  acceded  to  hasty  and  ill  digested  schemes  for  gratifying 
his  ambition,  that  thereby  she  might  prevent  hi$  obstruction, 
and  secure  his  co-operation  to  the  mature  and  well  digested 
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plans  she  had  fonned  for  extending  her  power  and  dominions ;    CHAP, 
she  abo  joined  him  in  making  overtures  to  the  house  of  Bavaria,  XXXlV. 
but  these  were  peremptorily  and  indignantly  rejected.    The  ^•^""^''"'^^ 
king  of  Prussia  being  informed  of  the  proposal,  made  very     1785. 
strong  remonstrances;  and  having    concerted    with    the    two  ^P^d 
chief  powers  of  Northern  Germany,  the  electors  of  Saxony  ^d  H^ 
and  Hanover,  he  effected  a  confederation  for  maintaining  thOy^p^ 
nidirisibility  of  the  empire.    The  court  of  Vienna  did  every 
thing  m  its  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  combination,  but 
it  was  joined  by  most  of  the  other  states,  and  France  was 
known  to  be  &vourable  to  its  object.     Besides  the  insuperable 
impe<timents  to  the  projects  of  Joseph  from  the  well  founded 
jeak>asy  of  foreign  powers,  great  intestine  commotions  prevail- 
ed in  his  own  dominions;  his  numberless  innovations  in  the 
cifil  and  religious  establishments  of'  Hungary  and  its  append- 
ages, had  the  usual  effect  of  schemes  of  reform  founded  on 
abstract  principles,  without  regard  to  the  character,  sentiments, 
and  habifeB  of  the  people,  aild  produced  much  greater  evils 
than    those    which  they  professed    to  remedy  ;    by  violating 
custcMns,    offending  prejudices,    annulling  prescriptions,    and 
trenching  on  privileges,  he  drove  his  sujects  to  dissatisfaction, 
insurrectioB,    and  rebellion:    to  quell  the  revolters  required 
powerful  and  expensive  efforts,  nor  were  they  finally  reduced 
tOi  the  close  of  the  campaign  ;  these  various  causes  prevented 
hostilities  from  being  commenced  against  the  states-general. 
Pacific  overtures  were  resumed  under  the  meditation  of  the 
court  of  France,  imd  the  management  of  the  count  de  Vergen- 
nes,  the  French  prime  minister ;  the  Dutch  ai^reed  to  pay  Jo- 
seph a  certain  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  his  claims  over  Maes- 
tricht)  which  he  renounced  for  ever,  and  also  resigned  his  pre-  . ,     , 
tensions  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt :  less  material  dis-  the^lu^imi. 
putes  were  compromised  and  adjusted,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  tion  of  ^ 
was  coBchided  between  Austria  and  Holland.    Before  the  expi*  Scheldt^ 
ration  of  the  year,  the  Dutch  and  France  entered  into  a  new  «"^d  con- 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.    France  was  internally  occupi-  ^"^^  . 
cd  in  schemes  of  diminution  of  the  immense  debts  which  she  ESiSiidr 
had  contracted  in  the  late  war,  and  in  the  improvement  of  her  Treaty  * 
mannfactures  and  commerce.     A  merchant,  raised  to  be  prime  between 
minister,   contributed  to  the  speedy  elevation  of  the  mercantile  France  and 
profession  in  the  opinion  of  Frenchmen ;  and  trade  which  before  Holland, 
had  been  considered  as  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
men, was  now  highly  respected.  Numberless  treatises  in  favour  Y^jg_-|j 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  flowed  from  the  g^^  ^f 
fertile  ingenuity  of  their  writers,  which,  if  they  did  not  much  France, 
inform  or  convince  acute  and  distinguishing  understandings,  by 
striking  ductile  imaginations,  influenced  a  much  more  numerous 
class.    The  lively  &ncies,  ardent  feelings,  and  impetuous  spirits 
of  Frenchmen  were  now  turned  to  mercantile  adventures  ;  they 
concaved  themselves  happily  emancipated  fixim  the  old  prejn- 
'Urcs  which  hitf  kept  many  of  their  forefathers  in  proud  poverty. 
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CHAP.    On  other  subjects  also,  they  ftncied  they  had  dispelled  the 
XXXIV.  clouds  of  ignorance,  and  were  enlightened  by  the  sunshine  of 
•^^"•^^^  reason.    There  was  at  this  time  a  great  multiplicity  of  ingenious 
1785.     writers  in  France^  without  that  patient  investigation,  research, 
^^^^M'!*-    cautious  consideration,  and  experimental  reasoning,  which  only 
cenious""  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  i^^h  *®^"^'  ^^  beneficial  philosophy ;  to  religious, 
writers,      nioral,  and  political  wisdom.    A  few  eminent  framers  of  hypo* 
thesis  had    given  the  tone  to  the  rest;  Helvetius,  Rousseau, 
and  Voltaire,  taught  infidelity  to  numerous  classes  of  disciples, 
who  admitted  their  doctrines  upon  the  faith  of  their  assevera- 
Doctrines    tions.     Their  multiplying  votaries,  professing  to  disregard  all 
of  Voltaire  superstitious  bigotry,  were  still  Roman  Catholics  in  reasoning  : 
and  Ros-     they  admitted  an  infallible  authority^  if  not  in  the  pope,  in  Jean 
seau  imph-  Jacques  ;  decrees  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  were  rc- 
ved^  ^^^'  ceived  with  no  less  veneration,  than  bulls  had  formerly  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Vatican ;  infidelity  was  become  the  prominent 
Prevalence  feature  of  the  French  character,  and   occupied  the  principal 
of  infideli-  share  of  conversation  in  fashionable  societies.    The  royal  family, 
^y*  indeed,  were  not  tinctured  with  the  prevalent  impiety,  but  the 

indulgent  liberality  of  the  monarch  did  not  watch  and  rigor- 
ously check  such  opinions  with  the  vigilance  which  sound  policy 
required,  and  neither  he  nor  his  minister  appeared  to  be  aware 
of  the  danger  attending  the  diffusion  of  irreligion  through  a 
nation. 
Great  and     ^"^sh   commerce  continued   to  increase  and  extend;    the 
increasing  flourishing  state  of  trade,  together  with  the  announced  project 
prosperity  of  IV^r.  Pitt  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  raised  the 
of  Britain,  stocks  in  a  short  time  from  fifty«four  to  seventy,  in  the  three  per 
cents,  consolidated  the  barometer  of  the  other  funds.      The 
Confidence  mercantile  and  monied  interest,  in  its  various  departments  and 
of  the  mo-  corporations,  evidently  reposed  in  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
nied  inter-  chequer  a  confidence  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  no  minis- 
Sf  *t^M  *®^  since  the  time  of  his  father.    They  conceived  the  highest 
inteffrityof®P™^°^®^^^*^^*^6"^  *^^  **^^^*®'  approved  the  principles  on 
Blr.  Pitt,     which  he  was  proceeding,  and  the  regulations  he  had  actually 
proposed,  and  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  rapid  advances 
of  trade,  as  well  as  the  increasing  means  of  enlarging  their 
capitals.     While  ministers  impressed  the  public  with  a  favoura-* 
ble  idea  of  Uieir  qualifications  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  supporters  of  apposition  were  foremost  in  their 
efforts  to  amuse  and  entertain ;  wit  and  temporary  satire  ap- 
peared with  brilliancy  and  force  in  the  Rolliad,  a  mock  heroic 
poem,  of  which  the  professed  hero  was  a  respectable  and  worthy 
gentleman,  Mr.  RoUe  of  Devonshire,  a  zealous  friend  of  admi- 
nistration, and  therefore  held  up  by  their  opponents  to  ridicule. 
The  notes  on  the  poem  display  considerable  humour,  and  illus- 
trate the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  opinions  of  opposition,  con- 
cerning the  general  politics  of  the  times.    The  death  of  Mr. 
Satirical     Warton,  the  poet  laureat,  also  afforded  an  occasion  to  ingenuity 
literature,  for  exhibiting  a  sarcastic  account  of  ministexial  characters  in 
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the  hlTth^day  odes;  performances  satirically  inscribed  with  the    CHAP, 
names  of  various  gentlemen  and  noblemen  as  candidates  for  XXXIV. 
thcTiiciiit  office,  and^  as  in^characteristic  compositions)  present- ^"^^^^"Nw^ 
ing  specimens  of  their  poetical  powers  by  odes  on  the  king's     1785. 
binh-daf.    The  respective  essays  painted  the  alleged  foibles 
of  tbe  chief  supporters  of  the  cabinet :   viewed  together,  the 
RolBad  and  the  birth-day  odes  presented  ministerial  men  and 
measores  in  the  light  in  which  the  satirists  of  opposition  at  this 
period  wished  them  to  be  beheld,  and  are  not  therefore  uncon- 
nected with  the  serious  literature  and  politics  of  the  anti-mini- 
stoial  party. 

A  C9use  affecting  literary  property  was  this  year  determined  Questionof 
by  the  court  of  session,  the  chief  civil  tribunal  of  Scodand.  ^^^'^^ 
The  cmnpilcrs  of  the  Scottish  Encyclopedia  had  inserted  in  thatP'^P^^'^* 
vork  boge  extracts  from  Dr.  Gilbert  Stewart's  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  history  of  the  reformation  of  Scotiand :  Mr.  Stew- 
art prosecuted  them  for  piracy,  and  the  transcripts  being  long 
and  continuous,  the  court,  having  a  power  of  determining  equi- 
tablj  as  well  as  legally,  gave  sentence  in  favour  of  the  prosecu- 
tor, on  tbe  ground  that  the  defenders  had  quoted  more,  and 
widi  less  interruption,  than  was  allowed  by  the  rules  of  literary 
property.     The  principle  of  the  judgment  appeared  to  be, 
that  lai^  and  connected  passages  copied  from  a  literary  work, 
tend  to  injure  the  sale  of  that  work,  and  consequenUy  lessen  the 
value  of  ti)e  property  to  the  rightful  owner. 

Peace  having  been  now  completely  established  between  the  Betum  of 
East  India  company  and  Tippoo  Saib,  tranquility  was  diffused  ?*'^*  "^*' 
orcr  British  India.     During  the  recess,  Mr.  Hastings,  the  go-  ^^'^9^1,^ 
vernor-general,  returned ;  and  the  periodical  writings  of  the  times ^t  of 
deemed  with  attacks  and  vindications  of  his  character.  temporary 

literature. 
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Meeting  of  parliament.— King's  speech.— Views  of  Mr.  Fox  eonceni^ 
oontmental  alliances.-  The  duke  of  Richmond's  scheme  for  fortifying  the 
dock-yards  submitted  to  parliament.— Argfuments  for  and  ag^ist. — 
Speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  fortifications. -The  bill  is  rejected  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  speaker.— Alteration .  in  the  mutiny  bill.— Mr.  Pitt  s 
plan  for  appropriating  an  annual  million  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.— Mr.  Sheridan  takes  the  most,  active  psrt  m  controvertmg  the  mi- 
nister's financial  propositions.— Farther  measures  of  the  minister  for  pre- 
venting frauds  agamst  the  revenue.— Proposes  to  subject  foreign  wines  to 
the  excise.— A  bill  for  the  purpose  is  passed  into  a  law.— Bill  appointing^ 
commissioners  to  examine  the  crown  lands.— The  conduct  of  Mr.  Hast* 
ings  becomes  a  subject  of  mquuy.  -Public  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Hast- 
ings.- Mr.  Burke  opens  the  subject,— His  introductory  speech.- -Propo- 
ses to  proceed  by  impeachment.— PresenU  a  summary  of  tlie  alleged  cri- 
minal acta.— A  majority,  including  vir.  Pitt,  finds  ground  of  impeachment 
in  the  proceedings  against  Cheyt  Sing.— Mr.  Dundas's  bill  for  improving 
the  government  of  British  India.— Supplies.— Session  terminates. 

CHAP.  ON  the  24th  January   1786,  parliament  was  assembled- 

XXXV.   jj^g  speech  from  the  throne  mentioned  the  amicable  conclusion 
'•^'"'^^*^  of  the  disputes  which  had  threatened  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
ir86.     rope,  and  the  friendly  dispositions  of  foreign  powers  towards 
Meeimg  of  ^j^.^  country :  it  expressed  the  royal  satisfaction,  that  his  majes- 
Snd  thT"  ^*s  subjects  now  experienced  the  growing  blcssmgs  of  peace 
king's        in  the  extension  of  trade,  improvement  of  revenue,  and  in- 
speech.      crease  of  public  credit.  For  the  farther  advancement  of  those  im- 
portant objects,  the  king  relied  on  the  continuance  of  that  zeal 
and  industry  which  was  manifested  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment.    The  resolutions  which  they  had  laid  before  him,  as  the 
basis  of  an  adjustment  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  been  by  his  direction  recom- 
mended to  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  but  no  effectual  step 
had  hitherto  been  taken,  which  could  enable  them  to  make  any 
,     farther  progress  in  that  salutary  work.   His  majesty  recommend- 
ed to  the  house  of  commons  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  plan 
f©r  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  a  measure  which,  he 
trusted,  the  flourishing  sta^  of  the  revenue  would  be  sufficient 
to  effect,  with  little  addition  to  the  public  burthens. 

The  objecte  proposed  by  the  soverei^  for  parliamentary  de- 
liberation, were  evidently  of  such  primary  importance,  that 
the  speech  and  corresponding  address  afforded  little  opportu- 
nity for  animadversion  from  opposition.  Without  objecting  to 
the  address,  Mr.  Fox  expatiated  into  a  veiy  wide  field  of  con- 
*  tinentsd  politics.    He  went  over  the  state  and  recent  transac- 
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tisBS  nf  Rassiay  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  and  endet-    eHAP, 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  accession  of  the  king,  as  elector  of   XXXV. 
Hauora*,  to  the  Germanic  confederation,  would  disgust  the  em-  Vi^"v^>i/ 
perorwith  this  country,  and  indispose  him  to  an  alliance  with  Bri-     17B6, 
taio  in  any  future  war.   Viewing  the  interests  and  relations  of  the  views  of 
varioas  states  of  the  continent,  he  deduced  fnom  them  the  prin-  Mr.  Fox 
cipJes  of  alliance  which  he  judged  most  expedient  for  this  coun- <^"<?>'""^ 
tij  to  adopt    From  the  connexion  between  France  and  Spain,  2U^[||^"^ 
the  emperor  was  the  only  power  whose  co-operation  could  oc- 
cupy the  exertions  of  France  by  land,  and  thereby  prevent  her 
from  directing  to  maritime  contests  such  efforts  as  she  had  em- 
pbjed  in  the  recent  war.    An  intercouse  both  commercial  and 
political  with  Russia,  was  also  an  object  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence to  this  country ;  a  favourable  opportunity  had  been  lost, 
fautstiU  an  advantageous  alliance  might  be  concluded.    He  un* 
derstood  that  a  treaty  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  be- 
tween Britain  and  France ;  and  he  strongly  reprobated  the  po- 
licy of  such  a  measure,  appealing  to  the  experience  of  former 
ime^  which  (he  said)  proved  that  this  nation  had  become  pow- 
erful aod  flourishing,  from  the  moment  that  she  quitted  all  com- 
mercial connexion  with  France.     With  strictures  on  the  Irish 
propositiDns  and  the  India  bill,  he  concluded  a  speech,  which, 
as  usoal  with  opposition  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  exhi- 
bited a  statement  of  all  the  alleged  errors  and  miscarriages  of    * 
ministers.    In  replying,  Mr  Pitt  made  an  introductory  obser- 
vation, deserving  peculiar  attention,  as  it  very  strongly  exhibited 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  eloquence  of  his  opponent.    "  Mr. 
"Fox  (he  said)  discovered    most  extraordinary  dexterity  in 
"  leaving  out  of  a  discussion*  such  parts  belonging  to  the  sub- 
*jectas  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  be  brought  forward,  and  a 
"  similar  dexterity  of  introducing,  however  foreign  to  the  qnes- 
^tioQ,  such  matter  as  he  expected  would  be  favourable."     By 
reverting  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Fox's  oratory  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  lord  North,  the  reiider  will  perceive  this  remark 
of  the  minister  not  to  be  groundless.    Mr.  Fox  had  often  al« 
lowed  himself  unbounded^Jiberty  of  expatiation,  and  roamed 
at  large  in  the  wide  regions  of  invective.     Lord.  North   had     * 
most  frequently  followed  his  adversary  through   the    devious 
tracts,  and  much  time  was  spent  by  both  orators  in  contentions 
OD  subjects  which  were  foreign  to  the  immediate  business  of 
the  house.    Forcible  as  Mr.  Fox  was  in  argument ;  dexterous, 
skilful,  and  ingenious,  as  lord  North  was  in  eluding  a  strength 
vhich  he  could  not  meet ;  the  reasoning  of  both  wanted  clolt- 
ne»,  and  compacted  arrangement :  besides,  as  of  two  very  able 
combatants  Mr.  Fox  was  incomparably  the  superior,  lord  North 
b  his  tacdcs  naturally  imitated,  in  order  to  parry  his  assailant 
Mr.  Pitt  was  of  a  different  cast,  and  character ;   he  was   far 
^  being  under  the  necessity  of  shifting  blows  that  he  coul4 

s  See  parliamentary  reports  (or  irS6,  Jan,  24 
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CHAP.    i*cpel  by  equal  forc^,  and  return  with  well  directed  effort.    Oia- 
XXXV.    ciplined  in  refiedtiom  and  argumentation,   as  well  as  powerful 
«^^'v'^^^  in  talents,  he  thoroughly  knew  his  own  groitnd,  and  his  abilitsr 
17^.     to  maintain  it  in'^ilny  mode  which  he  judged  expedient;  he  was 
not  therefore  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  evolutions  of  his  ad- 
versary.   Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time  declared  an  intention,  to  which 
in  the  course  of  his  parliamentary  war&re  he  generally  adher- 
ed, that  let  Mr.  Fox  range  ever  so  wide  into  extraneous  sub- 
jects, he  should  confine  his  answers  to  what  he  conceived  rela- 
tive to  the  purpose.    In  the  present  debate,  he  observed,  vari- 
ous topics  had  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Fox,  such  as  the  politics 
of  the  emperot"  and  the  German  confederacy,  which  were  not 
within  the  control  of  the  house :  the  treaty  with  Russia  was  in 
considerable  forwardness,  but  neither  that  proposition  nor  die 
negotiation  with  France  were  yet  proper  to  be  discussed ;  ob- 
jections were  therefore  premature,  and  only  hypothetical  con- 
cerning a  subject  so  imperfecUy  known.    Fox  replied,  by  plac- 
ing his  former  observations  in  a  new  light,  without  any  fresh  ar- 
gument ;  and  no  general  debate  having  ensued,  the  address  was 
carried  without  a  division. 
Duke  of        The  first  important  object  that  occupied  the  deliberations  of 
Midk'^       parliament,  was  a  measure  which  originated  with  the  duke  of 
■^^'^       Richmond,  master-general  of  the  ordnance.    Intelligent  and 
^IJ^^^**  ardent,  this  nobleman  had  paid  peculiar  attention  to  matbema- 
Sle^c^  ^^^  ^  ^  ground-work  of  military  skill,  especially  gunnery  and 
yaids.        fortification,  and  desired  to  rest  a  great  portion  of  the  national 
defence  against  the  approaches  of  an  enemy,  on  the  abilities 
and  exertions  of  an  engineer.    In  these  sentiments  he  was  con- 
firmed by  his  conception  of  recent  events.    'The  late  war  had 
seen  the  Bourbon  armadas  hovering  on  our  coasts :   accident 
only  (he  thought)  secured  us  from  the  danger  with  which  we 
ivere  menaced :   our  country  might  have  been  attacked,  our 
docks  and  harbours  destroyed.    Under  this  impression  the  duke 
from  the  time  he  became  master  of  the  ordnance,  had  been 
uniformly  eager  for  adding  to  our  defences  a  plan  of  fortifica- 
tion, and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  inculcated  this  doctrine  upon 
ministers.    In  the  former  session,  a  scheme  of  his  grace  Bar 
fortifying  the  dock-yards  of  Portsmouth  and  Pl]rmouth  was  in- 
cidently  mentioned  in  the  house  of  commons,  without  being  in- 
troduced in  a  regular  motion :  the  house  expressed  an  unwilling- 
ness  to  apply  the  public  money  to  the  execution  of  such  a 
scheme,  until  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  persons  most 
competent  to  decide  on  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  such  a  mea- 
sure.   That  the  desired  information  might  be  obtained,  his  ma- 
jesty appointed  a  board  of  military  and  naval  officers  to  take 
the  project  under  consideration,  and  •  to  meet  for  that  purpose 
at  Portsmouth  with  the  duke  of  Richmond  as  their  president. 
The  instructions  issued  to  this  council  propounded  six  hypothe- 
tical positions  as  themes  for  discussion,  and  annexed  heads  and 
questions  for  directing  the  application  of  the  assumptions  to  the 
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•fafeetsof  fntfutf.^    The  kypothesis  on  wbich  the  proposition    CHAP. 
WIS  giMBded  was,  that  the  fleet  should  be  absent,  or  for  some   XXXV. 
other  caose  prevented  from  affording  its  protection  to  the  dock- n-^*^"^^^^ 
yards.    Ib  the  first  and  second  problems,  this  case  was  assumed      1786. 
and  fobmitted  to  the  council :  the  unanimous  answer  was,  that 
if  ibe  dock*-yatds  were  not  defended  bj  the  fleet,  fortifications 
woakl  be  necessary.*    The  four  subsequent  heads  of  consulta- 
tion were  grounded  upon  this  basis ;  and  presupposing  the  ab- 
senoe  of  tbe  4eet,  einrmined  the  probable  force  with  which  an 
enemy  migltt  inrade  Britain  durii^  nich  absence  of  our  navy, 
the  troops  that  might  be  expected  to  be  ready,  the  time  in  which 
ihe  strength  of  the  conmry  could  be  collected,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  works  to  hold  out  until  an  army  were  as- 
sembled to  oppose  die  invaders.     Concerning  these  subordinate 
qaestionsy   there  was  oonsiderable    diversity  of  opinion;   the 
gvealer  number,  however,  delivered  a  report,  which  approved 
the  scheme  of  fortification  as  requisite  for  the  supposed  emer- 
gency, hot  gave  no  opinion  on  the  probability  that  such  a  crisis 
would  arise.     Lord  Percy  and  general  Burgoyne,  with  several 
naval  officers,  went  beyond  the  given  case,  and  represented  the 
bypothetical  event  as  so  extremely  unlikely  to  happen,  that  it 
was  neillier  wise  nor  expedient  to  provide  against  it  by  the  ex- 
pennve  system  which  was  proposed.    Admirals  Milbanke  and 
Graves,  csptains  Macbride,  Hotham,  Jarvis,  and  some  others, 
estpiicidy  affirmed  the  fortifications  to  be  totally  unnecessary. 
Tlw  opinion  of  the  majority  of  land  officers  did  not  amount  to 
an  approbation  of  the  scheme,  as  actually  right  to  be  executed 
in  die  present  state  of  the  country ;  but  was  merely  an  assent 
to  the  alleged  necessity  of  fortifying  the  docks,  if  the  country 
affbrrlcd  no  other  means  of  defence,  and  no  more  than  an  ad- 
mission of  a  conditional  proposition  as  true,  in  the  circumstances 
which  its  author  supposed.    So  bounded  an  acquiescence  was 
consttved  by  the  dnke  of  Richmond  to  authorize  the  immediate 
adoptton  of  his  plan ;  to  which  the  cabinet  ministers  acceding,  a 
bosrd  of  engineers  was  directed  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  requisite  sum,  as  stated  by  these  gentlemen, 
amounted  to  760^7/.   After  preparatory  motions  for  tibe  produc-  is  submits 
tioo  of  papers,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  27th  of  February,  introduced  the  ted  to  par- 
plan  in  the  iUlowing  general  resolution :  "  It  appears  to  this  house,  han^^^ 
''that  to  provide  effectually  for  securing  his  majesty's  dock- 
^  yanls  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  by  a  permanent  system  of 
**  fortification,  founded  on  the  most  economical  principles,  and 
<<  roqniriug  the  smallest  number  of  troops  possible  to  answer 
''the  purpose  of  such  security,  is  an  essential  object  for  the 
^  safely  of  the  state,  intimately  connected  with  the  general  de- 

«8ee  iastnictiaQs  transmitted  to  the  board  of  officers,  dated  April  13th, 
ITdS,  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  board,  as  laid  before  the  bouse 
ofcaoDmons  on  the  27th  of  Febniaiy,  1786. 

«  See  opimoB  c^  officers  on  the  first  and  second  data^ 
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^  fence  of  the  kingdom,  and  necessary  for  enabling  the  fleet  to 
<^act  with  full  vigour  and  effect  for  the  protection  of  commercet 
^  the  support  of  our  distant  possessions,  and  the  prosecution  of 
<*  offensive  operations  in  any  war  in  which  the  nation  may  here- 
"  after  be  engaged." 

The  favourers  of  the  measure  founded  their  arguments  on 
the  report  of  the  board  of  officers,  which  stated,  that  neither 
naval  nor  military  force,  nor  even  both  united,  could  affords 
security  adequate  to  the  importance  of  our  dock*yards ;  fortifi- 
cations were  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  in  addition  to  both. 
They  represented  the  duke  of  Richmond's  scheme  as  the  most 
eligible  that  could  be  adopted,  since  it  was  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quisite defence,  capable  of  being  manned  by  the  smallest  forcci 
demanded  the  least  expense  to  erect,  and  afforded  an  increasing 
degree  of  security  in  the  course  of  the  construction.  These 
works,  moreover,  would  give  greater  scope  to  our  fleets:  be- 
cause the  dock-yards  being  thus  protected,  the  navy  would  con- 
sequently be  unfettered,  and  leR  at  liberty  to  act  as  occasion 
might  require,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  its  presence  might 
be  necessary;  and  they  would  also  reduce  the  standing  army. 
Were  an  invasion  threatened,  and  were  we  to  trust  only  to  our 
military  force,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  augmenting  to  a 
most  enormous  degree  that  army  on  whioh  the  whole  safety  of 
the  kingdom  was  to  rest;  but,  if  it  were  assisted  with  fortifica- 
tions, a  much  smaller  force  would  answer  the  purpose.  An 
alarm  had  prevailed,  that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional  in 
its  tendency,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  a  standing  army,  and 
diverting  into  an  useless  and  dangerous  channel  those  resources 
which  should  strengthen  our  navy  s  far  from  rendering  an  in- 
crease of  troops  necessary,  the  proposed  plan  would  actually 
tend  to  remove  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  so  large  a  military 
establishment  as  otherwise  must  be  maintained. 

These  arguments  were  by  no  means  received  without  oppo- 
sition and  controversy;  but  the  speaker  who  most  peculiarly 
distinguished  himself,  was  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  fast  rising  to 
very  high  oratorial  fame  and  political  importance.  On  the 
present  question  he  exhibited  the  substance  of  all  the  reasonsing 
that  could  be  adduced  against  the  scheme,  and  contended,  that 
in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  the  project  was  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional ;  that  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  re- 
port made  by  the  board  of  officers  did  not  warrant  or  authorize 
the  system ;  fortifications  would  not  reduce  the  standing  army, 
or  if  they  did,  they  would  still  be  constituents  of  strength  to  the 
crown,  even  should  it  interfere  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people.  The  possible  existence  of  this  case  was  implied 
in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights,  and  in  the  salutary  and 
sacred  reserve  with  which,  for  a  short  and  limited  period,  we 
annually  intrusted  the  executive  magistrate  with  the  necessary 
defence  of  the  country.  The  grator  firs(  viewed  the  question 
on  the  general  ground  of  constitutional  jealousy,  respecting  tho 
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aQj^cnlitioo  of  military  force.  This  Bentiment^  so  natural  to  CHAP. 
Bntou,  implied  no  suspicion  personally  injurious  to  the  indi-  XXXV. 
Tidual  soTcreign,  or  eren  his  ministers ;  it  merely  considered  v^'>^^^-' 
kings  and  their  counsellors  as  actuated^by  the  same  passions  1796, 
widi  odier  men :  princes  were  fond  of  powers  from  the  consti- 
totioo  of  the  army  it  must  obey  the  executive  ruler,  therefore 
it  oQgfat  to  be  circumscribed  as  much  as  was  possibly  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  Soldiers  were  maintained  for.  national 
defence  and  security,  and  were  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  the 
necessity  in  which  only  they  could  originate.  The  minister 
had  endeavoured  to  anticipate  this  forcible  objection  to  the  new 
plan,  by  persuading  the  house  that  the  fortifications  would  les- 
sen, instead  of  enlarging  the  standing  army ;  but  his  arguments 
on  the  subject  ceuld  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  If  it 
was  proper  to  fortify  Portmouth  and  Plymouth,  the  reasons 
which  justified  such  a  measure  would  apply  to  every  otlier 
poit  in  die  kingdom,  which  might  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  defence.  The  plan,  as  it  now  stood,  proceeded  upon 
two  suppositionfi  extremely  improbable ;  the  first  was.  That  we 
should  be  so  much  inferior  on  our  seas,  as  to  permit  the 
enemy  to  land :  secondly,  That  if  they  did  invade  Britain^  they 
would  cfioDse  to  attack  the  only  places  we  had  fortified.  Might 
they  not,  on  such  a  supposition,  land  between  Plymouth  and 
Portsoaoudi;  or  in  Sussex,  Kent,  or  the  eastern  coasts,  and 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  empire  ?  If  fortification  was  to  be 
our  defence,  ^ere  must  be  a  circle  of  fortresses  round  the 
coasts ;  the  completion  of  such  a  project  would  require  a  mili- 
tary establishment,  extensive  beyond  all  former  example.  The 
safety  of  England  rested  ou  our  navy,  the  courage  and  enter- 
prise  of  our  people,  wnd  not  upon  ramparts  and  intrenchments. 
The  proposed  fortifications  would  not  be  our  safeguard 
against  an  invasion ;  but  though  far  fnsm  being  beneficial,  they 
might  be  efficacious :  the  garrisons  requiring  such  an  addition- 
al number  of  standing  troops,  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious 
prince  or  minister,  might  be  employed  against  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  The  proposition  was  not  only  unconstitutional,  un» 
necessary,  and  absurd,  but  unauthorized  by  the  report  of  offi- 
cers; mutilated  as  the  statement  was  which  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  house,  it  did  not  contain  grounds  for  justifying  the 
scheme.  The  opinbn  of  naval  officers  had  been  withheld,  but 
the  opimon  of  land  officers  was  founded  upon  hypothetical  and 
concfitiooal  suggestions,  and  upon  such  data  as  the  master-ge- 
neral had  proposed  to  them ;  for  the  truth  or  probability  of 
vhich,  the  boaird  invariably  refused  to  make  themselves  respon- 
^.  In  dii^  part  of  his  speech,  Sheridan  diversified  his  close 
3&4  poignant  reasoning  by  an  interspersion  of  wit  most  happily 
^propriated  to  the  subject.  The  report  (he  said)  had  been 
» aitfolly  framed,  that  the  board  of  officers  appeared  to  have 
admiued  the  data ;  whereas  they  only  assented  to  conclusions, 
vhich  in  dielr  opbion  would  ensue  on  the  assumption  of  the 
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CHAP,  datd.  The  master-general  of  the  ordnance  deserved  the  warm- 
XXXV.  est  panegypcs  for  the  striking  proo&  which  he  had  given  of 
Si^^-'^^^^^hxA  genius  as  an  engineer,  which  appeared  even  in  planning 
1786.  and  constnicting  the  report  in  question;  the  professional  abi- 
lity of  the  master-general  shone  conspicuously  diere,  as  it  would 
upon  our  coasts :  he  had  made  an  argument  of  postSf  and  con- 
ducted his  reasoning  upon  principles  of  trigonomeUy  as  well 
as  logic.  There  were  certain  detached  data^  like  advanced 
works  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  the  main  object  in 
debate ;  strong  provisions  covered  the  flanks  of  his  assertions, 
his  very  queries  were  in  casemates ;  no  impression  therefore 
was  to  be  made  on  this  fortress  of  sophistry  by  desultory  ob- 
servations, and  it  was  necessary  to  sit  down  before  it,  and  as- 
sail it  by  regular  approaches.  It  was  fortunate,  however,  he 
said,  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  employed  by 
the  noble  and  literary  engineer,  his  mode  of  defonce  on  paper 
was  open  to  the  same  objection  which  had  been  urged  against 
his  other  fortifications,  that,  if  his  adversary  got  possession  of 
one  of  his  posts,  it  became  strength  agadnst  him,  and  the 
means  of  subduing  the  whole  line  of  his  ai^ument.  No  sup- 
porter of  the  bill  undertook  to  refute  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Sheridan :  many  who  usually  voted  with  administration,  were 
averse  to  the  present  measure ;  even  Mr.  Pitt  was  believed  not 
to  be  very  eager  for  its  success,  and  the  event  was  certainly 
different  from  the  issue  of  most  of  his  propositions ;  for  wheB 
the  question  came  to  a  division,  the  numbers  were  equal,  and 
the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  negatived  the  motion. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  a  scheme  which  tended  to  increase 
military  establishments,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  enlargin^^  the 
authority  of  military  courts,  by  subjecting  to  their  jurisdiction 
officers  who  held  commissions  by  brevet.  This  clause  occa- 
sioned a  stenuous  opposition  in  both  houses;  the  ground  of 
xlisapprobation  was  the  arbitrary  nature  of  martial  law,  which 
was  justified  only  by  necessity,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  necessity  required.  Its  object  was  to 
secure  the  discharge  of  duty  on  actual  military  service,  there- 
fore it  ought  not  to  operate  out  of  that  service.  The  supporters 
of  the  motion  contended,  that  such  officers  might  be  mvested 
with  command,  and  therefore  should  be  made  subject  to  a  coiirt- 
martial  in  case  of  professional  misbehaviour ;  there  were  also 
many  other  military  officers  who  were  not  mustered,  such  as  go- 
vernors and  lieutenant-governors,  who  might  eventually  exer- 
cise command,  and  ought  therefore  to  become  amenable  to  the 
laws  which  bind  other  soldiers ;  persons  choosing  to  hare  the 
advantage  of  military  rank,  should  hold  it  on  the  condition  of 
complying  with  military  rules ;  and  if  they  disliked  the  terms, 
the^  might  ease  themselves  of  their  grievance  by  resigning 
their  commissions.  On  these  grounds  the  clause  was  carried  an 
both  houses. 
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OnAe  29th  of  March,  Mr  Pitt  brought  forward  his  plans'    CHAP. 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.    A  committee  had  been    XXXV. 
appointed  early  in  the  session,  in  order  to  investigate  and  ex-  '^^^^''^^^^^^ 
actiy  ascertain  the  public  income  and  expenditure,  and  strike     ^7B6. 
the  balance:  the  result  of  the  investigation  from  the  income  of  p^Si^*^' 
thc7earl785,was,  duckS^thc" 

Income,        —        gg.  15,379,132  mtioiua 

Expenditure,       ~       14,478,181  debt. 

So  that  a  surplus  of  more  than  £.900,000  remained;  and  on 
tbis  basis  Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  scheme.  He  proposed  that  by 
taxes  neither  numerous  nor  burthensome,  the  balance  might  be  j^  g„|„||-*. 
raised  to  a  million:  by  a  succinct  and  clear  view  of  ourt^^jt^p^l 
finances  he  demonstrated,  that  excess  of  income  beyond  ex-iiament. 
peM&ure  was  in  the  present  apd  following  years  likely  to  in- 
crease; but  in  making  his  calculations,  he  had  contented  him- 
self with  concluding  that  it  would  not  decrease.  This  million 
was  to  be  appropriated  unalienably  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  natiooai  debt.  Several  savings  of  expense  and  increases  of 
revenue,  especially  through  the  customs  from  the  suppression  of 
smuggh'ng,  would  add  to  the  national  income :  annuities  would 
al%  &11  mto  the  same  fund ;  the  accumulated  compound  ad- 
M  to  these  sources  would,  in  twenty-eight  years,  if  properly 
managed,  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  four  millions  to  the 
state.  For  the  management  of  this  fund,  commissioners  were 
to  be  appointed  to  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  quarterly,  with  the  full  power  of  employing  it  in  the 
purchase  of  stock.  In  choosing  persons  to  be  intrusted,  Mr. 
Pitt  proceeded  on  his  general  principle,  which  had  been  al- 
ready exhibited  in  his  India  bill:  that  in  circumstances  re- 
quiring new  delegation  of  executorial  power,  the  trust  should 
^Tested  in  men  whose  official  situation  presumed  their  com- 
petency to  the  execution  of  the  commission  ;  the  speaker  of  the 
itousc  of  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  master 
t'f  the  rolls,  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  accountant-general,  were .  gentlemen  whose 
semination  he  recommended.  After  illustrating  his  calcula- 
tioos,  and  the  advantages  of  his  scheme,  he  compressed  the 
substance  into  the  following  motion :  **  That  the  sum  of  one 
^miilbn  be  annually  granted  to  certain  commissioner,  to  be 
*by  tiiem  applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  towards  dis- 
*cl»rging  the  public  debt  of  this  country;  which  money 
"(hall  arise  out  of  the  surplusses,  excesses,  and  overplus 
'monies,  composing  the  fund  commonly  called  the  sinking 
Hiawi"  The  policy  of  contracting  expenditure  within  m^ 
^^t,  in  order  to  liquidate  debt,  was  so  obviously  just,  that  no 
^e  dissented  from  the  principle,  but  various  objections  were 

.''HKmimster  is  believed  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  financial  ability 
i  Dr.  Price,  vho  so  thoroughly  understood  political  arithmetic 
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XXXV.    made  to  the  scheme.      These  are  reducible  to  two  general 
CHAP     heads:    first,  that  the  alleged  excess  did  not  exist:    secondl^r, 
^^^^^^s^  that  admitting  its  existence,  the  proposed  mode  of  application 
•  1786.     was  not  the  best  that  might  be  adopted.     On  this  subject,  Mr. 
Mr.  Sheri-  Sheridan  took  a  leading  part  in  opposition ;  he  moved  a  series 
the  to^   of  resolutions,  declaring  there  were  not  sufficient  grounds  to 
i^c^yg  p2u.|  establish  the  existence  of  the  asserted  surplus;   that  the  cal- 
in  contro-   culations  were  founded  upon  one  year  peculiarly  &vourable, 
vetting  the  and  not  upon  such  a  number  of  succeeding  ye^rs  as   could 
financial     constitute  a  fair  average;    and  that  in  the  existing  accounts 
tS^^f'the  ^^^'^  ^^  *^^^  y^^^*  ^^  ^®^®^  *"  ^^^  report  of  the  committee, 
minister,    ^^^r®  were  certain  articles  erroneously  stated  to  the  credit  of 
income,  and  others  erroneously  assigned  to  the  diminution  of 
expenditure.     He,  however,  neither  proved  the  alleged  errors, 
nor  the  impropriety  of  calculating  fi'om    1785,  the  first  year  to 
which  any  reasoning  on  the  reduced  expenditure,  or  growing 
revenue  of  a  peace  establishment  and  rising  trade,  could  ap- 
ply.    The  objections  to  the  mode  were  principally  adduced 
against  the  appropriation    being  unalienable  in    any  circutn- 
stances :  in   times  of  war  and  pecuniary  emergency,  it  mig^ht 
be  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the  present  fund,  instead  of  a 
loan.     To  modify  this  objection,  Mr.  Fox  proposed,  that  in  a 
future  loan  the  commissioners  might  accept  of  as  much  of  it  as 
they  could  pay  from  the  public  money  in  their  hands ;  and 
thus,  besides  a  prevention  of  that  amount  of  future  debt  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  redemption  of  the  past,  the  public 
would  be  gainers  by  the  profits  which  would  accrue  from  such 
a  loan.^    Mr.  Pitt  not  only  adopted,  but  highly  applauded  this 
clause:    Mr.  Pulteney  proposed  that  the  commissioners  should 
continue  purchasing  stock  for  the  public  when  at  or  abovb  par, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  parliament.     This  provision,    of 
which  the  object  was  to  attach  to  parliament  the  responsibility 
tt  giving  instructions  to  the  commissioners,  if  necessary  in  the 
^  ypecified  circumstances,  was  adopted.     The  bill  containing*  tbe 
Original  principle  and  plan,  though  with  some  modification    of 
/the  latter,  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent, 
jp^irther         ^^-  ^^^  ^^^  examined  the  frauds  against  the  revenue  'witU 
measure  of  minuteness  and  fullness  of  inquiry.     In  no  subject  of  impost  he 
Mr.  Pitt     found  they  were  more  prevalent  than   in  wine:    the  present 
for  pre-      amount  of  the  revenue  resulting  from  that  article  was  less    l>y 
J^JJJJ^    two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  than  in  the  middle 
gainst  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  century,  yet  it  was  manifest  that  the  consumption 
revenue,     was  greatly  increased  since  that  period  :  he  attributed  the  de^ 
He  propo-  falcation,  first,  to  the  fraudulent  importation  of  large  quantities 
•***^  ***^  of  foreign  wine,  without  paying  the  duties:  secondly,  and  prtn^ 

eign  wines 

to  the  ei!-       '  For  instance,  if  there  were  a  loan  of  six  tnlUions,  of  which  the  conrtTnis 
cise.  sioners  contracted  for  one  million,  and  there  was  a  bwnu  of  two  per  oiexit 

the  public  would  gain  30,000^ 
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dpaily,  to  the  sale  of  a  spurious  liquor  under  the  name  of  that    CHAP. 
beverage.    To  remedy  this  evil,  he  proposed  a  bill  for  subject-   XXXV. 

ing  foreign  wines  to  the  excise;  by  this  means  they  could  no  v^^v'^i' 
longer  fraudulently  escape  the  payment  of  the  revenue,  as  the     1786» 

excise,  by  its  opportunities  of  more  completely  vigilant  inspec- 
tioD,  coiUd  much  more  effectually  prevent  smuggling,  if  at- 
tempted; and  there  would  not  be  the  same  motives  to  adul- 
teration, when  the  substitute  should  have  to  pay  the  same 
doty  as  the  genuine;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  pub- 
lic would,   without  an  additional  price,   procure  better  wine, 
and  the  revenue  would  be  much  greater,  which  would  produce 
an  increased  demand  for  our  manufactures,  and  thus  the  mass 
of  productive  industry  would  be   augmented.     For  all   these 
reasons,  Mr.  Pitt  recommended  the  adoption  of  his  plan.    The 
argumeats  against  it  rested  on  two  grounds ;  first,  general,  on 
Ae  impolicf  and  unconstitutional  tendency  of  extending  the 
excise  laws;  secondly,  special,  on  the  inexpediency  of  the  mode. 
These  oecessatily  turned  on  topics  often  discussed,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duty  by  inspecting  and  searching  private  houses, 
the  summary  proceedings  against  offenders.     Under  the  second 
head  it  was  contended,  that  the  practice  of  gauging,  so  appli- 
cable to  brewers,  was  perfectly  incompatible  with  respect  to 
such  an  article  as  wine;  that  continual  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  trade  stock  would  bafHe  the  endeavours  of  the  offi- 
cers to  keep  a  regular  account :  as  these  objections  did  not 
apply  more  forcibly  to  wine  than  to  liquors  already  subject  to  the  ^  "'*^ '' ' 
excise,  they  made  litde  impression ;  the  bill  passed  through  both  -^  tS^^*^ 
faoQses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  into  a  Uw. 

Id  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  king,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  3-^  ^^  ^^ 
30d)  of  June,  introduced  a  bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to  pointing 
ioquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  commis- 
land  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown.     Against  this  proposi- siooers  to 
^  it  was  contended,  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  commis-*^*"^"** 
sbners  were  contrary  to  the   secui*ity  of  the  subjects,  whose  j^^!^"*^"* 
nghts,  founded  in  prescription,  would  be  invaded.     It  subjected  ' 

ail  persons  who  held  of  the  crown,  or  possessed  estates  adjoin- 
mg^to  the  crown  lands,  to  an  inquisition  into  their  ancient  bounda- 
ries and  tid«  deeds,  at  the  mere  motion  of  the  commissioners,  with- 
out any  other  legal  or  ordinary  process.  It  was  supported  on  the 
l^'oaod  of  exp^iency,  that  it  was  proper  and  wise  to  ascertain 
ibe  condition  of  these  lands,  in  order  to  see  of  what  improve- 
ments they  were  susceptible.  In  the  commons,  the  bill  en- 
coQotered  no  material  opposition ;  in  the  peers,  lord  Lough- 
borough argued  strongly  against  the  proposition  :  he  and  other 
Ms  entered  a  protest;  but  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
^Itt  to  eighteen.  Mr.  Marsham  proposed  a  bill  for  extending, 
^  persons  employed  by  the  navy  and  ordnance,  the  disqualifi- 
cations contained  in  Mr.  Crew's  Bill  of  1782,  for  preventing  re- 
venue officers  from  voting  at  elections  of  members  of  parliament. 
THe  proposition  was  controverted  by  Mr.  Pitt;  the  situation 
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CHAP,    of  persons  intended  by  Mr.  Crew,  and  of  those  now  designed 
XXXV.    to  be  excluded,  was  totally  different:  the  revenue  ofificers  were 
v^rN^"v»/  under  the  influence  of  government,  but  the  persons  employed 
1786.     in  the  departments  in  question  were  subject  to  no  control ; 
they  were  at  ail  times  capable  of  procuring  what  was  equal  to 
their  present  salaries  in  foreign  services,  or  from  our  merchants 
at  home ;  the  former  were  dependent  upon  the  crown,  the  latter 
totally  independent;  no  fair  argument  could  therefore  be  ad- 
duced fi*om  the  defranchisement  of  the  one  set,  for  disqualify- 
ing the  other :  on  these  grounds  the  proposed  bill  was  rejected. 
The  con.        A  discussion  was  now  begun  in  the  house  of  commons,  which 
ductofMr.jQng  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  and  the  public  ;  this 
bewmS*R  ^**  ^^®  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  late  govemor-gene- 
subjectof  ^^  ^^  India.     Early  in  the  session,  major  John  Scott,  late  con- 
inquiry,      iidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  reminded  Mr.  Burke  of  his  charges  against 
the   governor-general,   said  that  he  was  now   returned    from 
India,  and  called  on  his  accuser  to  bring  forward  the  allegations 
of  criminality,  that  they  might  undergo  the  inquiry  and  receive 
the  decision  of  the  house.     Major  Scott  was,  doubtless,  warmly 
attached  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  perfectly  confident  of  his  inno- 
cence ;  nevertheless,  the  prudence  of  such  a  challenge  is  very 
questionable.    Many  warmly    approved    Mr.    Hasting's    cha- 
racter and  administration,  and  conceived    him  the  saviour  of 
India  from  a  native  combination  cooperating  with  the  ambition 
of  France.:  these  admirers  could  not  estimate  him  more  highly 
than  at  present,  though  he  were  freed  from  charges  which  they 
thought   altogether  unfounded,   while   persons  of  a    contrary 
opinion  might  not  be  convinced  even  by  his  acquittal.      Mr. 
Scott  undoubtedly  knew,  that  however  mnocent  his  friend  might 
really  be,  there  was  a  great  body  of  oral  and  written  evidence 
in  the  reports  of  the  committees,  which  tended  to  establish  the 
opposite  belief,  or  at  any  rate  to  leave  the  issue  doubtful ;  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  allegations  would  certainly  ren- 
der the  process  extremely  tedious.     From  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, an  inquiry  and  trial  must  involve  its  subject  in  a  labyrintK 
of  difficulty,  even  where  the  ultimate  event  to  be  favourable. 
The  zeal,  therefore,  which  produced  this  defiance*  was   evi- 
dently  imprudent ;  by  rousing  charges  that  might  have  lain  dor- 
mant, it  actually  proved  highly  injurious  to  him.  whom  it  H^as 
Mr.  Burke  intended  to  serve.     Mr,  Burke  did  not  immediately  answer  m&-> 
opens  tlie  jor  Scott's  summons,  but  within  a  few  days  opened  the  discus- 
ly.^Jf^V^  sion.     On  the  17th  of  February  he  brought  the  subject  befbro 
ductory      ^^^  house,  and  in  an  introductory  speech  traced  the  history   of 
speech.      ^^^  proceedings  of  parliament  respecting  the  affau's  of  BritisH 
India,  and  also  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  company's  ser- 
vants,  from  the  period  oiIoikI  Clive's  government  to  the  reports 
of  the  secret  and  select  committees,  the  resolutions  movec^ 
thereupon,  and  the  approbation  repeatedly  given  to  these  pro-- 
ceedings  by  his  majesty  from  the  throne.    On  the  authorily^  tho 
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sanctioD)  and  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  hini)  he  rested    CHAP. 
his  accQsation  of  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  delinquent  of  the  first  mag-  XXXV. 
nimde.  There  were  three  species  of  inquisition  against  a  state  v^^v*^i# 
cQlpnt:  first,  prosecution  in  the  courts  below,  which,  in  the     1786. 
present  case  he  thought  very  inadequate  to  the  complicated  ^^  propo- 
uaftire  and  extent  of   the  offence,  and  the  enormity  of  the"**^,P'°" 
offcoder:  secondly,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  of  which  he  ^le^J^. 
diupprored  as  a  hardship  and  injustice  to  the  accused,  byment; 
obiiging  him  to  anticipate  his  defence,  and  by  imposing  on  the 
bouse  two  relations  that  ought  ever  to  be  kept  separate,  those 
of  accusers  and  of  judges.  The  only  process  that  remained,  was 
hf  the  ancient  and  constitutional  mode  of  impeachment.     The 
^step  ID  such  a  cause,  was  a  general  review  of  the  evidence, 
to  enaUe  them  to  determine  whether  the  person  charged  should 
be  impeached.     If  the  general  question  was  carried  in  the  affirm 
matiTe,  they  must  next  appoint  a  committee  to  divide  and  ar- 
rsDgc  the  evidence,  under  the  heads  of  which  the  impeachment 
should  consist.     He  proposed,  previously  to  a  resolution  of  im* 
peachment,  that  the  evidence  should  be  particularly  investiga- 
ted b]r  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  that  they  might  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  procedure  before  diey  should 
attempt  to  proceed.    He  eloquently  described  the  disagreeable 
nature  of  an  accuser's  office,  and  contended  that  it  was  not 
imposed  on  him  by  choice,  but  by  necessity.    He  moved  for  the 
prodoctioii  of  papers,   alleged   to   contain   evidence   relative 
to  the  sul^ect,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mr.  Dundas, 
vbo  in  1782  had  moved  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings,  ought  to 
bare  taken  a  lead  in  the  present  business.    Mr.  Dundas  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  recommended  the  recall  of  Mr.  Has- 
toigs  as  politkaliy  expedient,  but  denied  that  bis  proposition 
expressed,  or  even  implied,  any  judicial  charge  of  criminal  con- 
(ioct,  which  consistency  would  require  him  to  support ;  if  there 
vas  appearance  of  guilt,  he  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated, that  if  found  to  be  real,  adequate  punishment  might  be 
Mkte±    No  objection  was  made  to  the*  production  of  the  pa- 
pers which  were  then  specified ;  but  Mr.  Burke  continuing  at 
^bsequent  meetings  to  move  for  various  other  documents,  Mr. 
^tt,  before  he  vrould  agree  to  the  requisition,  proposed  that 
tbe  accuser  should  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the  charges  which  he 
intended  to  adduce,  that  the  house  might  judge  whether  the 
]^per&  required  or  to  be  required  were  relevant  to  the  elucida- 
'bo  of  the  subject    Mr.  Burke  read  a  short  outline  of  the 
^barges,  and  pomted  out  the  matters  which  the  writings  were 
tended  to  expliun  and  substantiate.    The  charges  were  twen- 
^-tvo  in  number :  first,  the  Rohilla  war :  second,  the  detention 
^reveDues  of  the  province  of  Cola  Alia  Habad:  third,  the"*^?"*' 
[BtKeediBgs  respecting  Cheyt  Sing :  fourth,  the  conduct  towards  ^^^ 
^  princesses  of  Oiide :  fifth  and  sixths  the  treatment  of  two  ra-  of  alle^ 
j^:  seventh,  extravagant  contracts  made  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  criminal 
^^e  of  the  company :  eij^tb,  illegal  preaenta :  ninth,  &regard  ^cts. 
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CHAP,    of  the  orders  of  the  East  India  company:  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
XXXV.    twelfth,  extravagant  contracts  on  account  of  the  company,  and 
v-^'">^^^^  enormous  salaries  bestowed  on  officers  of  his  own  institution :  thir- 
1786.     teenth,  ambassadors  sent  to  Arcot  and  the  decan :  fourteenth,  the 
Mahratta  treaty ;   fifteenth,  the  management  of  the  revenues 
of  Bengal :  sixteenth,  the  ruin  of  the  province  of  Oude :  seven- 
teenth, the  dismissal  of  Mahomed   Khan  from   the  internal 
management  of  Bengal :  eighteenth,  treatment  of  the  mogul : 
nineteenth,  a  libel  upon  the  directors :  twentieth,  the  Mahratta 
war :  twenty-first,  the  suppression  of  correspondence  r  twenty- 
second,  the  treatment  of  Fizullakham.     Of  these  articles^  by 
far  the  most  distinguished  were  the  third  and  fourth :  Mr. 
Burke  employed  the  remainder  of  February  and  the  whole  of 
March  in  moving  for  papers  and  preparing  his  accusations* 
On  the  4th  of  April  he  charged  Warren  "Hastings,  esquire, 
late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  with  sundry  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors ;  nine  of  his  articles  he  then  delivered,  and  the 
other  thirteen  the  following  week.    Mr.  Hastings  petitioned 
the  house  that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  and  that  he 
might  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  accusation.     The  first  request 
the  prosecutors  granted :  Mr.  Burke  objected  to  the  last,  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  the  prosecution ;  he  was,  however,  overruled. 
The  month  of  May  was  chiefly  occupied  in  examining  evi- 
dence :  and  on  the  first  of  June,  Mr.  Burke  adduced  his  first 
charge,  in  the  following  terms  :  '<  That  there  are  grounds  suf- 
*^  ficient  to  charge  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  with  high  crimes  and 
"  misdemeanors,  upon  the  matter  of  the  said  article.**    After  a 
full  discussion,  it  appeared  to  the  house,  that  this  war  was 
unavoidable  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  this  proposition  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and^nineteen  to  seventy- 
six.     On  the  3d  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  the  charge 
respecting   Benares:    he  contended   that    Mr.   Hastings    had 
acted  unjustly  in  his  first  demands ;  that  his  subsequent  con- 
duct was  a  continuation  and  increase  of  injustice,  but  that  his 
last    proceedings,    when  he  arrived    in  that  province,    were 
flagrantly    iniquitous  and    tyrannical,   and    had  rendered    the 
British  name  odious  in  India.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ar- 
gued that  the  demands  of  Mr,  Hastings,  were  agreeable  to  the 
established  conduct  of  superiors  in  India,  from  their  tributary- 
dependents,  in  situations  of  danger  and  emergency:  the   cir- 
cumstances of  affairs  were  extremely  critical;  the  governor- 
general  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  requiring*  pe- 
cuniary supplies,  or  wanting  money  to  pay  his  troops,  when 
their  most  strenuous  efforts  were  necessary  for  saving  India 
against  the  confederacy  of   France,   and  the  native  powers  ; 
^    ^    the  rajah's  refusal,  combined  with  various  parts  of  his   con- 
Amajori-  ^juct,  manifested  disaffection  to  the  British  establishment,  when 
Siff*Mr?  '  ^^'  Hastings  went  to  Benares ;  Cheyt  Sing  was  also  in  actual 
pSt,  finds  rebellion,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  allied  enemies  of 
ground      British  India.    His  conduct  was  therefore  justified  by  neces- 
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sity,  as  part  of  that  general  sfstem  of  wise  and  comprehensive    CHAP. 
policy  which   preserved  our  important  interests  in    Indostan,    XXXV. 
ilr.  Pitt  admitted  that  the  situation  of  affairs  at  that  period  •^■^^^^i^ 
was  extremely   critical,   but   considered    the  proceedings    at     }Tt6. 
Benares  beyond  the  exigence  of  the  case,  and  necessity  of  the  °^  *™' 
service.     It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  Kf  the"pro- 
nineteen  to  seventy-nine,  that  there  was  a  matter  of  impeach- oeedin^ 
ment  in  the  charge  in  question.  anunst 

During  these  proceedings  concerning  part  of  the    transac- Chejrt 
tions  in  In^lia,  Mr.  Dundas  introduced   a  bill  for  the  improve-  ^*"8r» 
roent  of  its  government  in  future.     Its  principal  object  was  to  Mr.  Dan- 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  governor-general  ;  firat,  by  vesting  daa'*  bill 
in  him  the  nomination  of  the  vacant  seats  in  the  council ;  se-f^r""*?"^^* 
condly,   by  limiting  the   officers  of   the  governor-general  and  ^^^^^' 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  ;  and  thirdly,  by  authorising  ^f  RntUh 
him  to  decide  upon  every  measure,  even  though  not  agreeable  India, 
to  the  council.     The  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
as  tending  to  introduce  despotic  government  into  India ;  but 
its  framer    insisted,    that  the  responsibility  of  the  governor-  ' 
general  was  in  proportion  to  his  power,  and  that  abuse  of  his 
trust  was  punishable  by  a  fair  and  established  judicature ;  he 
was  himself  satisfied,  after  long  and  attentive  inquiry  into  the  . 
affairs  of  India,  that  all  the  recent  mischiefs  in  that  country  had 
arisen  from  the  parties  formed  in  the  different  councils,  and  the 
factious  spirit    which    had  almost  uniformly  pervaded    these 
bodies.     By  his  system,  the  governor-general  on  the  one  hand, 
would  no  longer  be  restrained  by  personal  pique  and  factious 
opposition,    from    forming  and    executing  such  plans   as  he 
thooght  most  conducive  to  the  public  good  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country  from  any 
onjust,  tyrannical,  or  injurious  exercise  of  his  power.     The  au- 
thority allowed  to  the  officer  in  question,  was  founded  on  the 
same  general  principle,  as  that  conferred  on  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  British  state,  sufficiently  extensive  to  effect  the  use- 
fnl  purposes  required,  and  so  clearly  bounded  as  to  prevent 
pernicious  exercise. 

The  supplies  of  tlie  session  were  eighteen  thousand  seamen.  Supplies, 
and  about  thirty  thousand  soldiers.  A  loan  was  wanted, 
2y500fiOOL  were  to  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills,  paid  as  usual, 
from  the  first  aids  of  the  following  year  ;  about  200,000/.  were 
to  be  raised  by  a  lottery.  There  were  no  new  taxes,  but  a  duty 
of  a  penny  per  gallon  on  spirits,  on  deals,  and  battens,  on  hair 
powder  and  pomatum,  the  whole  being  intended  to  make  up 
the  sum  stated  to  be  wanted  ;  tliat  the  surplus  of  income  might 
be  the  annual  income  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  na- 
tioiiai  debL 

On  the  1  Uh  of  July  his  majesty  closed  the  session  by  a  speech  The  ses. 
fiom  the  throne,  in  which  he  testified  the  highest  satisfaction  sion  termi- 
with  Ae  measures  adopted  for  improving  the  resources  of  the  nates. 
country,  and  reducing  national  debt    He  continued  to  receive 
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CHAF.   assurances  that  the  peace  was  likely  to  remain  undisturbed ;  the 
XXXV.    happy  effects  of  general  tranquillitjr  appeared  in  the  extension 
^'^'^^'^^  of  the  national  commerce)  and  he 'should  adopt  every  measure 
1786.     tending  to  confirm  these  advantage^)  and  to  give  additional  en- 
couragement to  the  manufactures  and  industry  of  his  people. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 


Contrnental  alTAirSd— Deiith  and  character  of  Frederick  of  Pnissla.— His  prd- 
risions fcrttie security ofhis  sacccssor.— Revolution  in  Denmark.-  Queen 
dow-agtr  disgraced,  and  the  reins  of  goyemment  assumed  by  the  prince 
fo^.— Physical  calamities  m  various  parts  of  the  continent. — Commer- 
daliod  pditical  parsaits  of  France.-- Amiable  character  of  Louis  XVI. 
-BriUin.— Alarming  attempts  a^^inst  our  sorereign,— proyidentially 
prerented.— Mag^ianimous  humanity  of  the  king.^The  persons  proves  to 
be&lonatic  named  Margaret  Nicholson.— General  consternation  on  hear- 
si^oftheattempt.«Anxiou8  affection  of  all  ranks  for  their  revered  so« 
vereign.— GongratoUUny  addresses. 

ON*  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  event  so  much    distin-  CHAP. 
gttishedthe  year  1786,  aa  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  King  of  XXXVI. 
Pnissia;  who,  for  half  a  century,  had  acted  such  a  conspicuous  ^*^^^^^^»^ 
pait  OD  the  grand  milharf  and  political  theatre.     Were  we  to     ^l^^ 
estimate  lus  conduct  on  the  simple  principle,  that  a  long  and  ^^^J^ 
coDstaot  series  of  successes  must  arise  from  the  possession  and  Qeath^and 
steady  exertion  of  adequate  qualities,  we  should  find  grounds  character 
i>r  coodadmg,  that  the  talents  of  Frederick,  as  a  soldier,  aof  Krede- 
statesman,  and  a  lawgiver,  were  singulariy  eminent.    Concern-  rick  of 
ing  a  man  who  has  long  enjoyed  the  uncontrolled  direction  of^*""'*^* 
any  spedes  of  affairs,  we  may  fairly  and  candidly  ask,  in  what 
state  £d  he  find  the  subject  of  his  trust  ?  did  any  material  ad- 
vaotage  assist,  or  difficulty  retard,  its  improvement  ?   has  he 
left  the  professed  objects  of  his  care  in  a  better  or  worse  situa* 
tbn  ?   When  the  government  of  Prussia  devolved  upon  Frede- 
lick,  he  found  a  small,  inconsiderable,  and  disjointed  kingdom, 
vithost  arts,  industry,  or  riches ;  and  without  either  the  dispo- 
sitioD  or  means  of  rendering  the  territory  productive,  the  in- 
ludHtants  prosperous,  or  the  state  respectable.    The  treasury 
vas  scanty,  and  the  income  inferior  to  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture ;  his  dominions  were  surrounded  by  powerful  and  jealous 
potentates,  who  comihanded  numerous,  valiant,  and  well  disci- 
plined armiea :  in  such  circumstances  Frederick  raised  his  coun-  ^ 
tryto  be  a  gr^at,  well  compacted,  and  flourishing  empire.    By 
teaching  his  suhjects  industry,  agricultural  skill,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  he  bettered  ^eir  condition,  civilized  their  man- 
Q^  cnl]]|^tened  their  understandings,  and  enabled  them  to 
•cquirc  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.     His  kingdom 
vhlchbelbre  occupied  a  small  space  in  the  geography,  and 
still  less  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  was  by  him  rendered  the 
terror  of  its  most  formidable  foes,  and  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind.   GreM  a»  was  the  result,  there  are  more  special  grounds 
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CHAP,    for  estimating  the  character  of  Frederick  than  bare  effects:  his 
XXXVl.  progress  exhibits  the  operations  of  the  most  efficacious  quali- 
\j^^^^^^%m/  ties ;  an  understanding  that  grasped  every  object  of  necessary 
1786.     or  useful  consideration ;  an  invention,  rapidly  fertile  in  resources, 
increased  both  in  force  and  effort  with  the  difficulties  by  which 
its  exertion  was  required:  self-posaeesion  never  suffered  Ids 
powers  to  be  suspended  by  either  peril  or  calamity ;  intrepid 
courage  faced  danger,  and  magnanimous  fortitude,  sustaining 
adversity,  rendered  misfortunes  temporary,  which  would  have 
overwhelmed  others  in  destruction.    Never  had  a  leader  with 
so  small  a  force  to  contend  with  such  a  powerful  combination, 
not  of  mere  multitude  (as  when  Asiatic  tfiervation  by  feeble 
crowds  impotently  tried  to  overwhelm  European  strength),  but 
of  hardy,  disciplined,  and  veteran  troops,  equal  to  his  own  m 
prowess  and  military  skill,  and  quadruple  in  number.    Frederick 
experienced  dismal  reverses  of  fortune;  having  attained  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  success  by  dint  of  genius,  he,  from  incidents 
and  circumstances,  against  which  no  wisdom  could  provide, 
was  driven  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  disaster ;  the  very  exialence 
of  his  kingdom  became   doubtful ;  hfts  inflexible   constancy, 
uninterrupted  perseverance,  and  transcendent  aUities,  triorofA- 
ed  in  calamities,  and  rose  through  adversity  to  victory  aad 
glory.    His  exertions  during  the  seven  years  war  ^nKXHtrated 
to  his  enemies,  that  all  (heir  ottempCa  to  crush  Frederick  were 
unavailing  agauist  him,  and  recoiled  en  theaaselves.    Hoatilities 
being  terminated,  he  had  leisure  to  cultivato  the  aits  of  peace, 
and  both  in  planning  and  executing  atMaanres  for  that  purpose, 
he  proved  that  his  mind  was  formed  for  exoaHing  ml  ovlj  ia 
war,  but  in  every  other  great  and  difficult  pursek  to  which  cir- 
cumstances might  require  the  direction  of  his  effects.     Com- 
plete comprehension  of  objects  simplified  plans  for  their  attain- 
ment: tlie  Prussian  king  was  a  great  inventor  in  the  mlilauy 
system,  particularly  in  the  mode  of  attack.    His  obfect  vaa  te 
render  the  assault  irresistible  in  one  or  more  points,  ao  tint  liie 
confusion  produced  there  might  be  ceedmnnicatod  to  the  whek 
line ;   the  means  were  not  aaorely  to  advance  ioCKptdly  and 
charge  vigorously ;  bot  in  the  onomeut  ef  onset  to  form  aueh 
unforaeen  and  skilful  dispositioBs,  as  would  enahis  an  army, 
greatly  inferior  in  number,  to  surpaaa  die  enenay  in  eaccrtion, 
and  wherever  the  action  waa  likely  to  prove  most  decisiTe)  to 
bring  a  greater  fbont  to  act  againat  a  smaller.*    His  ineemal 
improvements  proposed  at  once  to  mcrcase  the  feaourcea  and 
meliorate  the  character  of  his  subfects ;  to  render  thena,  both 
from  external  circumstances  and  peraenal  ^alities,  fitter  fi>r  se- 
curing and  extending  individuid  and  national  prosperity,  virtue, 
and  happiness.    Addicted  hinaself  to  letters,  he  was  eaetremely 
attentive  to  the  educatitei  of  his  subjecta,  aecording  to  ^etr 
circumstances,  condition,  or  probable  and   deatin^  pursnits. 

z  Sm  Gillies's  fVederick. 
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Tioctured  widi  ]ii&defstf»  he  was  far  from  encouraging;  its  C!1AP. 
generd  diffusion.  Totally  free  himself  from  bigotted  prejudice  XXXVI. 
•r  npentxtion,  he  knew  the  compatibility  of  such  errors  in  v-^'^^^^s-^ 
others  with  most  beneficial  conduct,  and  granted  every  sect  ir86. 
foB  and  undisturbed  toleration.  Thai  there  were  great  alloys 
among  Frederick's  exceUencies,  he  would  be  a  partial  panegy- 
list,  not  an  impartial  historian*  who  should  deny.  The  justice 
of  aereral  parts  of  bis  conduct  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
was  very  questionable.  One  rery  important  act  in  a  later 
pmod  admits  of  no  dispute:  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
mH  always  remain  a  monument  of  exorbitant  ambition  and 
unjosdfiabla  ysurpatk>n  by  Frederick  and  the  other  powers  con- 
cerned. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  evince,  that  both  the  sub- 
jects thus  forcibly  acquired  were  bettered  in  their  condition  by 
this  annexation ;  but  shallow  would  be  the  moralist  who,  from 
efentoal  and  continged  good,  v^uld  defend  injustice.^  It  might 
be  easily  shown  that  £e  greater  number  of  victorious  com- 
manders, in  proportk>n  to  their  power,  have  been  guilty  of  as 
amfaUiNis  usurpations  as  Frederick*  and  tliat  not  many  of  them 
lurebf  thdr  Tictories  done  so  much  good.  In  appreciating 
aadoct  we  must  consider  the  circumstances  and  opportunities 
of  the  agent,  and  the  temptations  which  these  produced ;  how 
veiy  fcw  men,  it  may  be  asked,  having  a  very  desirable  object 
witbin  ^eir  grasp,  would  abstain  from  possessing  it,  even 
tboagfa  not  conformable  to  strict  justice.  The  perspicacious 
and  recollecting  observer  of  mankind  roust  recognise  such  con- 
dact  to  be  natural,  but  the  just  estimator  of  moral  sentiments 
asd  acdans  will  reprobate  it  as  unjust.  Frederick,  with  con- 
siderable moral  defects,  possessed  very  high  moral  and  the  very 
highest  intellectual  excellencies;  he  raised  a  small  poor  terri- 
torj  to  be  a  great,  opulent,  and  powerful  kingdom  ;  and  ren- 
dered ignorant  aiid  uncivilixed  inhabitants  an  enlightened  and 
.  QTifized  people.  To  a  very  great  portion  of  mankind  most 
momentoas  benefits  have  accrued  nrom  the  efforts  of  the  re« 
Dovned  Frederick. 

As  the  power  ef  Prussia  bad  arisen  from  the  counsels  and  His  pim^ 
oerliQiis  of  Frederick,  mantr  apprehended,  that,  resting  on  his  "|^  ^  . 
character,  its  stability  would  be  endangered  by  his  death;  andry^?J^' 
sapposed,  that  the  ambitious  confederation  of   the  imperial  Stccessor. 
cottrt8,so  recently  thwarted  by  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  Fre- 
derick, would  take  advantage  of  hb  death,  and  endeavour  to 
Kdoce  northern  Germany  to  dependence.    But  the  provisions 
oT  Frederick  had  not  been  temporary,  to  expire  with  his  own 
^'  he  acquired  and  filmed  such  strength  and  power  as  could 
k  protected  by  mediocrity  of  talents,  that  he  knew  was  to  be 
{Q^tratty  expected  in  sovereigns  as  well  as  others,  and  which 
<Bly  he  saw  his  immediate  successor  to  possess.    His  counscf- 
^  had  been  trained  by  himself,  and  were  likely  to  continue 
the  plan  of  policy  which  the  object  of  their  adoration  had  de-* 
Bscated  and  conducted  with  so  signal  sticccss.    For  the  pre- 
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CHAP,  servation  of  his  dominions,  Frederick  bequeathed  the  most  ef- 
XXXVI.   fcctual  securities  to  his  successor  which  human  wisdom  could 
^■^'^'''^*'  provide  or  devise,  by  leaving  him  a  full  treasury,  ind  a  formi- 
I7i6.     dable  army,  wise   and  experienced  councellors,  and  a  people 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  government  and  memory  of 
their  illustrious  king.    The  imperial  powers  thought  it  by  no 
means  expedient  to  interfere  with  a  kingdom  so  poweHuUy 
protected,  and  were  besides  maturing  their  preparations  for 
their  own  principal  design,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  was^ 
their  obvious  interests  to  win  Prussia  to  forbearance,  instead  of 
provoking  her  to  war.     Thus  the  death  of  Frederick  made  no 
immediate  perceivable  difference  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
devolution     In   Denmark  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  1784,  which 
*"  2^"*      proved  very  beneficial  to  that  kingdom.     Ever  since  1772,  the 
""^'        queen  dowager  having  triumphed  over  the  unfortunate  and  ill 
used   Matilda,  from  the  imbecility  of  the  king,  retained  the 
supreme  power  which  she  had  acquired  by  such  unjustifiable 
medns.     Her  sway  was  indeed  established  beyond  all  control, 
and  beyond  the  probability  of  subversion.     She  had  filled  the 
great  offices  of  state  with  her  adherents  and  favourites;  the 
son   of  the  unhappy  Matilda  was  a  child,   and  the  chances 
against  his  life  at  that  tender  age  being  considerable,  Julia's 
son,  prince  Frederick,  (the  king's  half  brother,)  was  regarded 
as  the  presumtive  successor  to  the. throne:  all  things  seemed- 
to  concur  in  securing  her  influence  and  authority  for  life.     The 
exercise  of  her  dominion  was  far  from  dispelling  the  hatred 
which  the  dowager  queen  so  deservedly  incurred  by  her  means 
of   elevation.      Imperious   and    tyrannical,   she  sacrificed   the 
national  good  to  the  interests  of  her  supporters  and  minions  ; 
and  was   hateful  throughout  the  kingdom,  except  to  her  own 
creatures.     Retribution  though  slow   was  not  the  less  sure  ; 
as  the  prince  royal  approached  to  maturity,  he  indicated   quali- 
ties that  excited  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially of  those,  many  in  number,  who  were  disgusted  with  the 
queen  dowager's  government.     In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age,  the  heir  of  the  crown,  by  his  manly  abilities  and  character, 
was  become  the  universal  favourite  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  fe>v 
months  acquired  such  influence  and  power  as  to  overwhelm  the 
usurpers  of  his  fathers's  authority.     With  such  wisdom   and 
secrecy  had  he  formed  his  measures,  that,  being  declared  of 
age  at  seventeen,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council 
^^^       board;  when  he  acquainted  the  junto  that  directed  the  affairs 
di8CTloed«  ^^  ^^®  kingdom  under  the  queen   dowager,  that  the  king  Kis 
andtbe      father  had  no  farther  occasion  for  their  services,  before  they 
reigns  of    had  conceived  the  most  distant  idea  of  their  approaching  dowxi^ 
govern*      fall.     Having  dismissed  these  ministers,  he  published  an  ordi- 
""^"^**"     nance,  that  no  orders  from  the  council  of  states  were  in  future 
theprin<^  ^^  ^®  received,  or  considered  valid,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
royal.         viously  reported  to  the  king,  signed  by  him,  and  countersigneci 
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by  the  pnnce  Toyal.  Having  accomplished  so  desirable  and  CHAP, 
beneficial  a  change,  the  prince  conducted  himself  with  tempe-  XXXVI. 
rate,  wise,  and  magnammous  policy  toward  the  junto  and  itBN^">'^^^ 
head.  He  abstuned  from  punishing  the  planners  and  most  1780. 
active  iDStruments  of  the  revolution  1772,  any  forther  than  by 
the  loss  of  their  offices.  On  the  queen  herself  he  bestowed  a 
superb  castle  and  extensive  demesnes  in  Holstein,  whence  it 
was  understood  she  was  not  to  return  to  court.  Prince  Frede- 
fick  had  never  taken  any  share  in  his  mother's  cabals;  to 
him  his  nephew  presented  great  possessions,  and  made  him 
second  to  himself  m  the  cabinet  council.  His  subsequent 
conduct  confinned  and  increased  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen ; 
he  beslovred  the  closest  attention  on  public  business,  and  studi- 
ed the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  Denmark.  His  high- 
ness [daiiDed  and  executed  a  very  great  and  royal  work,  which 
was  finished  in  1786,  the  formation  of  a  short  and  direct  junction 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  German  ocean.  This  was  effected 
by  drawing  a  navigable  canal  from  west  to  east  across  the 
peninsula  of  Jutiand.  Besides  his  attention  to  official  duty,  the 
prince  manifested  a  dbposition  to  literature,  and  became  the 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men. 

During  this  year  and  the  two  former,  various  parts  of  thePbysical 
worid  suffered  dreadful  calamities  from  physical  causes.  Earth-  calamiUes, 
quakes,  which  had  so  desolated  Calabria  and  other  parts  of***^**"*^* 
Europe,  raged  both  in  Asia  and  America.  In  Europe  and  tl^^SontL^tT 
adjacent  parts  of  Afiica  and  Asia,  there  mas  a  succession  of 
severe  and  irregular  seasons;  violent  storms  of  rain  spread 
inundations  over  the  richest  parts  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Ger- 
manj,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  France.  Rigorous  cold  destroyed 
the  crops  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  the  same  causes  pre- 
vented Livonia  from  affi>rding  them  the  usual  supplies :  even 
the  fisheries  of  the  north  did  not  yield  their  wonted  stores : 
the  consequences  were,  that  Norway,  notwithstanding  every 
effikrt  of  government,  laboured  under  an  absolute  &mine.  In 
Iceland  a  nevr  kind  of  calamity  ravaged  the  country ;  mount 
Hecia,  and  the  other  volcanoes  which  so  much  distinguish  that 
island,  althoagh  perhaps  they  promote  the  purposes  of  vegeta- 
tion  by  commumcating  a  genial  warmth  to  its  frozen  bosom, 
have  at  all  times  been  the  terror,  and  at  particular  periods 
cbe  sooorge  and  destroyers,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  present 
cahnutyy  however,  was  totally  new ;  the  country  with  its  pro- 
ducts were  now  consumed  by  subterraneous  fire.  This  de- 
Aroyer  of  nature  made  its  first  appearance  in  June  1 784,  reduced 
to  cinders  every  thing  which  it  met,  and  continued  burning 
laxdi  ibe  month  of  May  in  the  following  year,  having  in  that 
dase  extended  its  devastation  about  twenty  leagues  in  length, 
sad  frmn.  four  to  five  in  breadth.  The  great  river  Skaptage, 
which  was  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth,  and  half  a 
!e^;ue  in  width.,  was  entirely  dried  up,  its  bed  and  channel 
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CHAF.    presenting  a  dreadful  yawning  chasm.*    A  similar  fire  broke 
XXXVf.  out  about  this  time  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  range  of 
^^^v^Vi^  mountains,  and  pursued  its  course  in  the  opposite  direction. 
1796.     The  pestilence  also  raged  with  uncommon  malignity  over  those 
countries  which  it  usuaNy  pervades :  from  the  Atlantic  borders 
of  Morocco  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt,  and  from  Palestine 
to  the  mouth  of  th^^Euxiney   the  African  and  Asiadc  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  those  of  Thrace  on  the  opposite 
nde,  the  cruelty  of  its  ravages  was  severe,  and  the  destruction 
of  mankind  greater,  than  at  any  period  within  the  reach  of 
memory,  or  perhaps  within  the  records  of  history. 
Omimer^       France  persevered  in  her  attendon  to  maritime  and  commer- 
cial and  po-cial  affairs,  and  i^ndeavoured  to  increase  the  number  of  her  na- 
littcalpur-  y^i  gnettals  and  harbours  on  the  ocean.    The  port  of  Cher- 
P^J^^      burg,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy^  from  its  vicinity  to  England, 
and  lyin^:  directly  opposite  to  Hampshire,  seemed  directly  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose.    Here  the  French  were  constructing 
a  capacious  basin,  with  docks  and  other  requisites  necessary  to 
a  great  naval  arsenal ;  the  works  were  stupendous.    It  was 
proposed  to  cover  the  road,  being  about  a  league  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  series  of  moles,  leavbg  only  two  sufficient  open- 
ings,  one  for  the  passage  of  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  the 
other  for  trading  vessels.    Forts,  with  batteries  of  the  heaviest 
cannon,  were  to  be  erected  on  the  different  moles,  in  such  situ- 
atioBs  as  to  be  impregnable,  and  to  render  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  utterly  impracticable.    M.  Calonne,  the  prime  minister 
^  France,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  the  introduction    of 
foreign  industry,  procured  the  publication  of  a  law,  which 
nitght  be  considered  as  a  counterpart  of  the  noted  edict  of 
NantE.    This  was  a  decree,   which  invited  strangers   oF  all 
chrislaan  nations  and  religious  persuasions  to  settle  in  the  coun- 
try, and  enabled  them  to  purchase  lands  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  dtix^i8>    To  encourage  aitists  and  manumcturers  of 
all  countries  to  setde  in  France,  another  ordinance  was  publisH- 
ed,  aUowing  them  the  same  privileges  which  they  enjoyed   in 
their  native  lands,  and  for  a  limited  time  granting  Uiem  an  in^- 

.  a  About  a  fourth  part  of  tbe  consumed  aoil  consisted  of  a  lava,  and.  o£ 
moasy  bogs  or  marshes ;  the  remains  of  the  burnt  earth  reaembled  v^sist 
heaps  of  calcined  stones ;  and  were  of  the  colour  of  vitriol.  Anmisl  ] 
gister  1736,  History  of  Europe,  p.  60. 

b  The  judicious  author  of  the  history  of  ftafone,  in  the  Ammal.^ ^ 

•f  1786,  observes,  that  it  afforded  a  singular  object  of  moral  and  po&ti«2^ 
consideration,  to  bebol<i  fourteen  vessels  from  North  America  arrive  t.O' 
gether  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  freighted  with  the  families,  goods^  au><^ 
properly  of  a  colony^  of  quakers  and  baptists  (the  most  rigid,  peHiape,  i^ 
their  religious  principles  of  any  among  the  reformed,)  wlio  weie  to  come  ^d 
nettle  at^that  place,  in  a  Rmnan  catholic  country,  and  under  the  govemnk^vk^ 
of  the  French  monarch ;  two  circumstances  the  most  direcUy  oppoeite  t^g 
their  tticient  septiments,  whether  political  or  religious. 
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imuBty  from  afl  duties  on  the  hnportation  of  the  .raw  materials   CRAP. 
that  were  used  in  their  manufactures;  also  exempting  them   XXXVL 
and  Ibdr  workmen  from  the  payment  of  uxes>  and  every  per-  Vii^">'^>i/ 
sonal  impost.     On  these  conditions  they  were  obliged  to  con-      iraC 
dnoe  fiir  a  specified  number  of  years  in  the  kmgdomy  but  at  the 
rrairation  of  that  term,  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart  them- 
MSftSj  and  to  move  their  property  wherever  they  chose.    The 
king  and  his  ministry  were  no  less  dbposed  to  fiivour  the  native 
pramtantSy  as  &r  as  was  consistent  with  the  well  being  and  se- 
curity of  the  national  church :  indulgences  were  likewise  ex- 
tended this  year  to  the  peasants,  who  long  had  been  grievously 
oppressed ;  they  were  relieved  from  various  arbitrary  exacdons, 
hobk  of  labotir  and  money,  and  their  condition  was  in  general 
melSoTSted.     The  gr«at  objects  which  the  mild  and  benevolent 
Look  pursued  were^  the  improvement  of  the  strength  and  pro- 
duclhreness  of  his  kingdom,  the  alleviation  of  oppressions  inter- 
woTCH  with  the  government,  as  it  had  descended  to  him  from 
^is  ailce&tors,  and  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  his 

iSe  most  remarkable  domestic  occurrence  of  the  year  was  an  ^»nn«« 
attempt,  origbating  in  frenzy,  that  fortunately  answered  no  ^^^^^i*  jun^mtow 
puipOse  than  to  demonstrate  the  warm  affection  widi  which  a  s^^ig& 


faapgy,  feeling,  and  grateful  people  regarded  their  sovereign.  On 
llvdmesday  the  2d,  of  August,  his  majesty  came  to  town  to  the 
levee;  as  he  was  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the  garden  gate 
of  9l  Jameses  palace  opposite  to  die  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
waOy  a  woman,  decently  dressed,  presented  to  the  king  a  paper 
folded  op  in  the  form  of  a  pedtion  ;  his  majesty  stooping  to  re- 
ceive it,  l^lt  at  his  stomach  a  thrust,  which  passed  between  his 
coac  and  waistcoat;  drawing  back,  he  said  ^  What  does  the  wo- 
"  man  mean  ?    At  that  bstant  a  ]reoman  of  the  guards  laying  hold 
of  her  arm,  observed  something  fiedl  from  her  hand,  and  called  „,^;j^^ 
out,  «Tis  a  kniffe!"    The  kmg  said, "I  am  not  hurt;  takegXp^ 
**caf«  of  the  woman,  do  not  hurt  her."    Much  affected  by  the  Tooted. 
sxteokftj  Ills  majesty  said,  in  a  voice  expressive  of  tender  feel- 
ings, *  I  am  sure  t  have  not  deserved  such  treatment  from  any 
*  of  my  8ul]ject8 !"    On  opening  the  paper,  when  he  entered 
dw  rcmd  apartments,  he  found  written  :  ^  To  the  king's  most 
'^exoBOeDt  majesty?*'  the  usual  head  to  petitions;  but  nothing 
more.     The  woman  was  immediately  taken  into  custody,  and  **^rnwu- 
carried  to  the  guard  chamber.    Being  questioned  how  she  could  ^^^ty  of 
make    such  a  wicked  and  daring  attempt;   her  answer  was,thckmg\. 
*^That  when  she  was  brought  before  proper  persons,  she  would 
*^e  her  reasons/'    From  the  hour  of  twelve  to  five  she  re- 
~  in  a  chamber  to  which  she  was  conducted,  but  would 


wt  anvsrer  cme  word  to  any  person.  In  the  evening,  afler  the 
Vsiee  was  broken  up,  she  was  examined  by  the  ministers,  the 
hv  olficerB  of  the  crown,  and  several  magistrates.  Her  replies, 
chiiidn§^  die  crown  as  her  property,  and  threatening  the  nation 
with  bkxKished  for  many  ages  if  her  right  was  denied,  indicated 
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CHAP,  an  insanity,  which,  from  appearances  examinationi  and  subse- 
XXXVI.  quent  inquiry  was  soon  discovered  to  be  real :  her  name  proved 
^•■v^^  to  be  Margarelf  Nicholson.  It  was  imagined  by  many,  that  dis- 
1786.  appointment  of  her  own,  or  some  near  connexion,  concerning  a 
The  at-  place  under  government,  had  contributed  to  her  insanity,  and 
tempter  given  her  disordered  fancy  such  a  direction  ;  but  when  her 
proves  to  history  was  traced,  it  was  found  to  have  no  relation  to  either  the 
be  a  ^"'**-  court  or  government.  After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  resolved 
Marnret  ^^^^  ^^®  should  be  sent  to  Bethlehem  hospital|  where  she  has 
Nicholson,  been  confined  ever  since. 

Most  providential  it  was,  that  this  wretched  creature  made 
the  of  her  left  hand,  her  other  presenting  the  petition  ;  and  that 
its  position  was  such,  that  she  could  only  aim  obliquely.     Had 
her  right  hand  been  employed,  which,  where  she  stood,  coul4 
have  struck  directly,  dismal  might  the  consequence  have  been. 
General      Cven  vnth  the  aim  which  she  took,  the  happiness  of  the  nation, 
constemap  in  the  safety  of  its  revered  monarch,  was  highly  indebted  to  our 
tionon       king's  presence  of  mind.    Had  his  majesty  been  thrown  into 
hearing  of  confusion  by  a  danger  so  unexpected,  the  fatal  deed  might  have 
—^  **■      been  perpetrated,  before  the  aUempt  was  perceived.     Next  to 
^  '       his  magnanimity,    the  considerate  humanity  of  the  sovereign 
shone  most  evidently  conspicuous.     His  benevolent  injunction 
to  abstain  from   hurting  a  person  who  had  compassed  a^inst 
him  so  atrocious  an  act,  most  probably  saved  the  assassin  from 
the  summary  and  immediate  vengeance  of  his  surrounding  sub- 
Anxiooa     jects.     Similar  conduct  in  similar  circumstances,  this  history  has 
affection  of  still  to  record,  concerning  the  same  exalted  character.    Fortu- 
S^^    nately  for  their  feelings,  neither  her  majesty  nor  any  of  the  royal 
'sovereini.  offspring  were  present.     The  intelligence  of  the  danger  was 
accompanied  by  the  certain  information   that  it  was  escaped. 
The  report  of  the  aim  excited  horror  and  indignant  resentment 
through  the  nation,  until  the  state  of  the  perpetrator's  mind  was 
made  generally  known,  and  the  dreadful  impression  of  the  ca- 
lamity threatened,  yielded  to  delight  that  it  had  threatened  in 
Qongratu-  ^^^n.     The  exquisite  pleasure  that  results  from  terrible  and  im- 
latory  ad-  pending  evil  avoided,  poured  itself  in  addresses  of  ardent  and 
diessseson  heartfelt  loyalty  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.     His  sub- 
the  escape  JQ^ts  before  knew  that  they  loved  and  revered  their  king;    but 
belo^      now  only  felt  the  full  force  of  these  affecdons.  when  the  impres- 
sovereign.  ^^^^  present  to  their  minds  was  the  imminent  danger  of  their 
object. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 


Hr.  Pitt's  enlarged  views  on  the  relation  between  this  country  and  Fiance. 
— Ferceives  that  peace  mmI  amicable  intercotirse  is  the  interest  of  both 
onintries.— ThinKB  past  enmity  not  an  unsurmountable  bar  to  perma- 
sent  recoBciiiation.— Projects  a  commerci&l  intercoursey  to  be  mutually 
beoeficisl  by  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  surplus  for  supply .—  Seeks  tlie  best 
laiiUiioe,  and  employs  the  roost  skilful  as^enis.— Principle  and  details  of 
thf  treaty. — Meetings  of  parliament  and  mc  king's  speech.  ^Treaty  sub- 
mitted toparliament.^Mr.  Pox  and  his  coadjutors  oppose  the  treaty.-^ 
ArgoncDtStf— France  the  unalterable  enemy  of  Great  Britain.^  Mutual 
iatcrest  can  neyer  eradicate  that  sentiment.— £very  commercial  con- 
nexioD  wiUi  France  has  been  injurious  to  Britain.-»For  the  treaty  denied 
tbat  time  is  any  unalterable  enmity  between  Prance  and  this  country. — 
Not  alwa^  enemies.— The  repeated  discomfiture  of  France^  warring 
igainit  tliie  iwvy  of  England,  at  length  taught  her  the  policy  of  peace.-- 
Ilie  treaty  supported  by  a  great  majority*— ConTeotion  with  Spain.— 
CoMoliitolionoftbe  customt.^  Application  of  the  dissenters  for  the  repeal 
of  tbe  test  act  ^Number  and  respectability  of  the  dissenters  as  a  tx>dy,— 
KstJD^ioriied  talents  of  some  of  their  leaders.— DissenU*rs  favourable  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  thence  expect  his  support  of  their  application.— Previous 
stepi  to  prepoaseas  the  public  m  their  favour.  —  Mr.  Beaufoy  demon- 
stntes  thrir  seal  for  liberty  and  the  prnent  establishment.-- Lord  Nortli, 
a  nioderate  tofy,  opposes  their  application,  as  inimical  to  the  church.«- 
Mr.  Pitt  opposes  it  on  the  grounds  of  political  expediency  .—I'he  test  no 
iBfringeaeat  of  toleration,  merely  a  condition  of  admissibility  to  certain 
oflSees  of  trastrf— Eminent  dissenters  had  avowed  themselves  desirous  of 
nbferting  Ihe  church ;— -therefore  not  expedient  to  extend  their  power.— 
Application  r«ected.— Bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.— Lord 
m^twfs  enl^tened  and  libenX  policjr.— Bill  negatived— ln(|uiry  about 
ScoMifa  peerai^. — Magnanimous  sacrifice  by  the  prince  oi  Wales  of 
spMonr  to  justice. — Situation  of  his  highness.— Satisfactoi^  adjust- 
neoti^Procttdings  respecting  Mr.  Hastings.  -Writings  in  his  defence. 
-^Theoition  loog^  sn^rse  to  his  impeachment—  Hasting^s  cause  generallv 
popefar.'^EIoqacnce  gives  a  turn  to  public  opinion.— OelebraUxl  speecn 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  Begum  duh^.— Its  efiects  on  the  hoiise  ot  com- 
BOBS  and  the  public— Singular  instance  of  its  impression  on  a  literary 
defender  of  Mr.  Hastings.— A  committee  appointed  to  prepare  articles  of 
bpeaduDent. — ^The  commons  impeach  Warren  Hastmgs  at  the  bar  of 
the  bouK  of  lord8.—Supplies.— Favourable  state  of  the  finances. ~  Mr. 
DondssbriflffB  forward  the  financial  state  of  British  India.— Promismg' 
tspectofafi£fs. 

chap: 

HISTORY  recorded  that  France  and  England  had  been  XXXVII. 
asoaliy jealous,  and  often  hostile:  sutesmen  on  both  sides  act-^*^""^^^^"^ 
cd  opoQ  an  assumption,  that  rivalry  and  enmity  were  unavoid-      IT'Bfi. 
able  consequences  of  their  situation ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  ^^^^ 
cjiicf  objects  of  external  policy  to  both,  were  reciprocal  suspi-  ^Jr^j^  on 
vion,  and  proTision  for  probable  enmity.     The  bold  and  soar- the  reU- 
^g genius  of  Pitt  was  not  to  be  trammelled  by  precedent:  hetion; 
Vol.  11.  10 
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CHAP,    investigated  principle,  and  combiniDg  generallzatioD  with  thft 
xxxvil.  experience  of  political  systems  and  events,  easily  traced  effects, 
v^^v^^*^  either  good  or  bad,  to  their  causes ;  and  could  discover  in  what 
178o.     cases  and  circumstances,  continuance,  or  change  of  plan,  or  of 
between     practice,  was  expedient  or  unwise.     The  sagacity  of  this  mi- 
^^*"""nister  analyzed  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  wars  which  had 
*^      been  carried  on  between  Britain  and  France,  since  trade  and 
navigation  became  so  much  the  objects  of  European  pursuits: 
and  saw  that  they  had  commonly  arisen  from  a  desire  on  the 
side  of  France  of  equalling,  and  even  surpassing,  Britain  on 
her  peculiar  element.     He  considered  the  event,  as  well  as  the 
origin :  every  endeavour  of  our  neighbour  to  triumph  by  sea  had 
diminished  the  riches  and  power  which  she  sought  to  increase 
by  a  contest :  both  her  commerce  and  naval  force  had  been 
uniformly  reduced  by  the  very  wars,  through  which  she  at- 
tempted their  extension.     The  resources  of  Britain  had  risen 
in  proportion  to  the  power  which  she  was  compelled  to  com- 
bat; and  all  the  confederacies  which  her  rival  could  form,  were 
incapable  of  depriving  this  island  of  her  maritime  pre-eminence : 
hence  it  was  evident,  that  no  state  which  sought  opulence  and 
btrength,  through  commercial  efforts,  acted  wisely  in  provok- 
ing to  conflict  the  mistress  of  the  ocean,  who  could  so  effec- 
tually destroy  the  trade  of  her  foes :  it  was,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  France  to  desist  from  that  hostile  policy  which  had  sa 
much  obstructed  the  improvements  of  her  immense  resources. 
Peace  with  France  was  no  less  beneficial  to  Britain,  which  had 
so  far  consulted  her  advantage,  as  to  abstain  from  offensive  hos- 
tility against  her  neighbour :  within  the  period  of  great  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  England 
had  never  gone  to  war,  but  to  repel  aggression,  direct  or  cir- 
Percelvcs   cuitous.     Concord  being  the  mutual  interest  of  the  parties,  Mr. 
that  peace  Pitt  conceived  the  noble  design  of  changing  the  contentious  sys- 
and  arnica-  (em  of  policy  which  had  so  long  prevailed ;   and  the  execution, 
coursels    ^^^"S^  difficull,  he  had  solid  reasons  not  to  believe  impractica- 
themteiest^^^'     '^bat  hereditary  enmity  was  not  an  unsurmountable  ob- 
of  coun-      stacle  to  reconciliation  and  close  alliance,  was  clearly  denion- 
ttita.         strated  from  the  foi*mer  and  recent  relations  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  between  France  and  Austria.     Those  powers, 
which  had  been  the  constant  enemies  of  France  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  them  during  more  than 
one  half  of  the  eighteenth,  were  now  her  fastest  friends ;  why 
might  not  permanent  amity  be  established  between  Britain  and 
Thinks       ^^^  former  rival  ?  The  most  effectual  means  of  inducing  the  two 
pastenmi-  countries  to  pursue  obiects  so  conducive  to  their  mutual  bene- 
tynotan    fit,  he  thought,   would  be   a  commerciid  intercourse^  which 
unsur-        should   reciprocally  increase  the  value  of  productive  labour. 
b*Tto     p  "^^^  minister  derived  his  knowledge  and  philosophy  from  the 
manentrel  Purest  sources ;  he  sought  informatiop,  either  particular  or  ge- 
conoiliap     neral,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found  authentic  and  important : 
t1t>n,  and  was  peculiarly  happy  in  arcanging  details,  andy  fit>m  either 
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masses  «r  tystems,  selecting  and  apptyiiK?  what  was  beat  fitted    OHAlf. 
fer  his  porpose.     Political  econcMny  and  commercial  science  he  XXXMt. 
learoed  from  Smith:  he  agreed  vrith  that  illustrious  writer  in Vi^^^''^^-^ 
his  eMiate  of  the  reciprocal  advantage  that  might  accrue  to     l7Btf. 
i&dustrioiis  and  skilful  natlonSy  from  an  unfettered  trade,  which 
shook!  stipulate  their  respective  efforts.'    Before  he  formed  his 
scheme  for  promoting  an  intercourse  between  the  two  chief  na^ 
tnns  of  the  world,   he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
irith  the  state  of  facts,  the  actual  productions,  and  the  proba* 
Ue  resources  of  the  respective  countries.    The  minister  pos- 
sessed that  ability  and  skill  in  choosing  coadjutors,  which  re- 
sults from  a  thorough  comprehension  of  characters,  and  a  nice 
Ascermnent  of  the  appropriate  talents  and  knowledge,  dispo- 
sitions ind  conduct  peculiarly  adapted  to  any  specific  end.    For 
(x>mmercial  information  and  science,  especially  the  history  and 
sctoal  state  of  modem  trade,  no  man  exceeded  lord  Hawkes- 
tary :  from  that  able  statesman  he  derived  very  important  as-  Seeks  the 
sistaDct  in  preparing  his  scheme.    Greatly  did  he  also  profit  by  b«s^  »*«|j*- 
Mr.  EdeOf  whose  acuteness  and  oonversancy  with  every  **>^"^^lot!i 
ject  of  commerce  and  diplomatic  experience,  rendered  him  a  ^e  most 
most  TsloaUe  auxiliary  in  digesting  and  composing  the  plan  atgkiifuU- 
home,and  the  ablest  agent  for  negotiating  and  concluding  angentsb 
adnitsgeoas  agreement  with  France.    Eden  accordingly  re- 
paired ID  Paris ;  where  he  conducted  and  completed  the  de- 
sired arrangement  with  the  ministers  of  Louis. 

The  treaty  in  question  established  reciprocal  liberty  of  com-  Principle 
aerce  between  the  two  countries.  The  subjects  of  each  pow-  and  details 
er  were  to  navigate  and  resort  to  the  dominions  of  the  other,  ^^^**'**' 
vitbout  any  disturbance  or  question,  except  for  transgressing  ^" 
the  laws.  The  prohibitory  duties  in  each  kingdom,  by  enhan- 
cing the  price,  had  reciprocally  discouraged  the  sale  of  their 
pnndpal  commodies ;  these  were  now  modified  to  the  satisfac- 
tUDof  both  by  a  tariff.  The  wines  of  France,  to  be  imported 
mto  England,  were  subjected  to  no  higher  duty  than  the  pro- 
<Hictioas  of  Portugal ;  the  duties  on  brandies  and  various  other 
vticles  were  to  be  lowered  in  proportion ;  and  the  commodities 
of  Britiun  were  to  be  equally  favoured  in  France.  On  the 
s^e  basis  of  reciprocity  were  the  articles  respecting  disputes 
between  the  mercantile,  maritime,  or  other  subjects  of  the  two 
countries,  and  various  details  of  civil,  commercial,  and  politi- 
oi  intercourse  irere  to  be  adjusted.'  In  whatever  related  to 
tbe  lading  and  unlading  of  ships,  the  safety  of  merchandise^ 
S«Kis,  and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  as  well 
tt  the  protection  of  individuals,  their  personal  liberty,  and  the 
t^inistration  of  justice,  the  subjects  of  the  two  contractin.r 
Ponies  were  to  enjoy  in  their  respective  dominions  the  same 
Pfnileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  the  nation  or  nations  most 
^ly&voured  by  each.  Should,  hereafter,  through  inadver- 
tency or  otherwise,  any  infractions,  or  contraventions  of  the 
^ty  be  con&mitted  on  either  side,  the  friendship  and  good  un- 
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CHAP,  derstaa^g  should  not  immediately  thereupon  be  interrupted; 
XXXVII  but  this  treaty  should  subsist  in  all  its  force,  and  proper  remedies 
s^^v^^i^  should  be  procured  for  removing  the  inconveniencies,  as  like- 
1786,     wise  for  the  reparation  of  injuries.      If  the  subjects  of  either 
kingdom  should  be  found  guilty,  they  only  should  be  punished 
and  severely  chastised.      The  relative  commercial  condition 
and  resources,  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  grounded  his  conclusions,  he 
^neralized  into  concise  propositions.    At  first  sight  it  appear- 
ed, that  France  had  the  advantage  in  the  gift  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  in  the  amount  of  her  natural  produce^  while  Bri- 
tain was  on  her  part  confessedly  superior  in  her  manufactures 
and  artificial  productions.    This  was  their  relative   condition, 
and  was  the  precise  ground  on  which  he  imagined  that  a  valu- 
able correspondence  and  connexion  might  be  established.    Hav- 
ing each  her  own  distinct  staples ;  each  that  which  the  other 
wanted,  and  no  clashing  ii^  the  grand  outlines  of  their  respec- 
tive riches ;  they  were  like  two  great  traders  in  different  branch- 
es, and  might  enter  into  a  traffic  mutually  beneficial.    The  i*e- 
spective  princes  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  revising 
this  treaty  after  the  term  of  twelve  years,  to  propose  and  make 
such  alterations  as  the  times  and  circumstances  should    have 
rendered  proper  or  ne>:essary  lor  the  commercial  interests  o£ 
their  subjects.     This  revision  should  be  completed  m  the  space 
of  a  year,  after  which  the  present  treaty  should  be  of  no  ef- 
fect ;   but  in  that  event  the  good  harmony  and  fnendly  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  nations  should  not  suffer  the  least 
diminution. 

In  a  treaty  formed  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  fireedom  of  trade, 
the  advantage  to  the  contracting  parties  was,  and  necessarily 
must  be,  in  the   compound  rates  of  their  resources  and  skilful 
industry.    At  firat  sight,  from  the  climate  and  soil  of  France, 
the  balance  of  commercial  benefit  appeared  in  favour  of  that 
country,  and  so  many  politicians  reasoned  with  much  plausi- 
bility; but  Mr.  Pitt  had  profoundly  considered  the  relative  cir- 
cumstances, and  justly  concluded  that  the  French  industry  and 
skill  was  much  more  inferior  to  the  British  industry  and  skill, 
than  the  French  soil  and  climate  were  superior  to  the  British 
soil  and  climate;  and  thus,  that  greater  benefit  would  accrue 
to  this  country  from  the  freedom  of  trade :   experience  juatifLed 
his  conclusions. 
-irST.         The  commercial  treaty  was  the  chief  object  which  occupied! 
Meeting  of  the  public  attention  when  parliament  met  on  the  23d  of  Janu- 
***?  the^*  ary  1787.    The  speech  from  the  throne  mentioned  the  traaquil, 
k^ne's  ^      ^^^^  ^^  Europe,  and  the  friendly  dispositions  of  foreign  po^svers 
speech.      ^  ^^i^  country.    His  majesty  informed  parliament,  that  a  trcsatj^ 
of  navigation  and  commeroe  had  been,  concluded  between    thi^ 
country  and  France,  and  recommended  it  to  the  consideratioi^ 
of  the  houses,  under  two  beads ;  its  tendency  to  encourage  X.Yi^ 
industry  and  extension  of  commerce,  and  to  promote  such     ^\i 
amicable  intercourse  as  would  give  additional  permanence    t<i 
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Uie  blesdngs  of  peaee :  these  were  tko  tiie  objects^  which  hia    CHAP, 
iaajesly  had  hi  view  hi  other  treaties  which  he  was  negotiating.  XXXVn. 
A  coBTeQtkm  was  formed  between  Britain  and  Spain,  respect-  v^^'^^'Xii^ 
iDgthecuttmg  of  log;wood:  he  farther  directed  their  attention     1797^ 
to  plans,  which  had  been  framed  by  his  orders,  for  transporting 
to  Boiany  Bay,  in  New  Holland,  a  number  of  convicts,  in  order 
to  remove  the  inconvenience  which  arose  from  the  crowded  state 
of  the  gaols  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom :  he  trusted  they 
would  also  devise  regulations  for  simplifying  the  public  accounts 
in  various  branches  of  the  revenue :  he  relied  upon  the  uniform 
contiBuance  t>f  their  exerdons  in  pursuit  of  such  objects,  as 
might  tend  sdll  farther  to  improve  the  national  resources,  and 
to  promote  and  confirm  the  wel^e  and  happiness  of  his  peo- 
ple   In  discussing  the  proposed  answer  to  the  speech,  some 
general  observations  were  made  upon  the  treaty  by  Mr.  Fox ;  but 
diey  produced  no  debate,  as  the  minister  and  his  friends  reserved 
thek  reasonings  until  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  pro- 
perly before  the  house. 

On  the  4th  of  Februa^  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  par-  The  treaty 
liament    Afler  the  minister  had  explained  and  supported  thei^^ubmiu 
object^  ^iiit,  and  provisions  of  this  treaty,  numbers  of  the  op- ~  ^^f*^' 
posite  side  attacked  it  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  as  relative  to  '^^^"  ' 
commerce,  revenue,  the  naval,  and  the  political  interests  of  Bri- 
tain. .  The  arguments  derived  from  our  manufactures  were, 
they  conleDded,  founded  on  a  presumption,  that  the  French 
character  would  not  admit  of  equal  industry  as  the  English : 
that  opinion  was  asserted  to  be  unjust :  the  treaty  would  facili-  Mr.  Fox 
late  and  encourage  that  contrabimd  trade,  which  it  had  been  snd.his  oo- 
tbepiY^essed  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  to  suppress:  the  free^y"*®".^ 
access  of  French  ships  to  the  British  shores,  would  be  unques-^|^^ 
tionaUy  by  many  employed  to  the  purposes  of  smuggling,  and 
thus  the  revenue  would  be  gready  injured.     By  r^ucing  the 
duties  on  French  wines,  we  had  conceded  advantages  to  France, 
for  which  we  did  not  receive  an  equivalent :  we  had  farther 
ifileifered  with  the  Methven  treaty,  and  the  interests  of  our 
namral  ally,  Portugal.    Respecting  the  naval  opei^ation  of  the 
treaty,  it   was  a  substitution  of  a  near  for  a  remote  market, 
and  requiring  short  trips  Mfould  not  exercise,  nor  form  nautical 
skin :  but  the  political  effects  of  the  treaty  were  chiefly  repro- 
bated :    one  argument,  often  repeated,   was  founded  upon  an 
aMCfaoTity^  to  which  many  politicians  would  bow  on  the  recur- 
rence of  precisely  similar  cases.    Mr.  Pitt,  the  elder,  having 
found  the  country  at  war  with  France,  had  displayed  the  whole 
vigour  of  bis  genius  in  measures  most  fatally  hostile  to  France ;  Argti- 
thcrdbre  it  was  unwise  in  any  minister   to  cultivate    friend- menu. 
ship  wxtb  France,  and  particulariy  wrong  in  the  son  of  such  a 
^dier.      France   was    the   natural    enemy    of   England,    and 
no  sscerily  could  be  expected  in  any  professions  of  friend- 
ship, no    stability    in   any   contract:   nations  which   bordered 
QU  each    other,  conld  never  thoroughly  a^ee,  for  this  single 
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CHAP.  reascM),  that  they  were  heighboars:  all  hi8ti>i7  and  experience^ 
XXXVir.  according  to  opposition,  assured  us  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Fox  in 
Vi^^v'^^,/ particular  maintained,  that  France  was  the  inveterate  and  tiB- 
irar.  alterable  enemy  of  Great  Britain;  no  mutual  interest  could 
France  the  pbsaibly  eradicate  what  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  constitution. 
Unaltera^  The  intercourse  which  this  treaty  would  produce,  must  be  ex- 
Wc  enemy  ^^n^giy  hurtful  to  the  superior  national  character  of  Enghind. 
^!^^  Evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners.  The  nearer  the 
Mutual  in-  two  nations  were  drawn  into  contact,  and  the  more  successfully 
terest  can  they  were  invited  to  mingle  with  each  other,  in  the  same  pro- 
never  era  portion  the  remaining  morals,  principles,  and  vigour  of  the 
dicate  that  English  national  mind,  would  be  enervated  and  corrupted.  No 
EverTcom-  commercial  treaty  formed  between  the  two  countries  had  ever 
metoal  been  beneficial  to  this  country:  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
eonnexioa  followed  the  peace  of  Utrecht  would  have  been  extremely 
with  injurious,   and  every  mercantile    connexion  with   France  had 

France  ha8  \y^Qj^  always  injurious  to  England.    In  defence  of  the  treaty  it 
^n  iiyu-  ^^g  maintained,  that  "the  comparative  character  of  the  English 
Britain.      *^^  French  manufactures,  and  artificial  productions  would  rcn- 
Argu         der  the  free  trade  more  beneficial  to  this  country  than  to  France, 
ments  for    notwithstanding  her  soil,  climate,  and  natural  produce.     We  had 
the  treaty,  agreed  by  this  treaty  to  take  from  France,  on  small  duties,  the 
luxuries  of  her  soil,   which,   however,  the  refinement  of  this 
country  had  converted  into  necessaries.     The  wines  of  France 
with  all  their  high  duties,  already  found  their  way  to  our  tables  ; 
and  .was  it  then  a  serious  injury  to  admit  them  on  easier  terms  ? 
The  admission  of  them  would  not  supplant  the  wines  of  Portu- 
gal or  of  Spain,  but  only  a  useless  and  pernicious  manufacture 
in  our  own  country.     The  diminution  on  brandy  was  also  an 
eligible  measure,  and  would  have  a  material  effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  contraband  trade,  in  an  article  so  much  used.     It  had 
been  objected,  that  no  beneficial  treaty  would  be  formed  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  •  because  no  such  treaty  had 
ever  been  formed,  and  because,  on  the  contrary,  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  her  had  always  been  hurtful  to  England :  this 
reasoning  was  completely  fallacious ;  it  deduced  a  similar  con- 
clusion from  totally  dissimilar  premises.    For  a  long  series  of 
years  we  had  no  commeroial  connexion  with  France,   and  the 
relative  value  of  the  respective  productions  were  totally  chang- 
ed.    When  a  treaty  was  proposed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
England    was    extremely  deficient   in  those   manufactures    in 
which  she  now  excelled,  and  much  inferior  to  France  in  pro- 
duce;  by  a  free  trade' she  must  then  have  been  a  great  loser, 
because  she  would  have  given  much  more  than  she  would  have 
received :  now  she  would  be  a  g^at  gainer,  because  she  would 
receive  much  more  than  she  gave.     The  present  treaty  did  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  affect   the  stipulations  with   Poinugal. 
The  French  wines  would  be  still  much  dearer,  notwithstanding 
(he  diminution  of  the  duties.    In  a  political  view  it  certainly 
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could  be  no  arig^ment  against  the  adoption  of  a  tyatem  of  con-    CHAP. 
doct  ID  one  species  of  circumstances,  that  a  contrary  system  Xlp^vil. 
had  been  pursued  with  acknowledged  wisdom  in  a  different  sit-  ^^^"^^"^^^ 
uatioD  of  affairs.    Although  Mr.  Pitt  the  father  had,  when  his      ^797. 
coonoy  was  at  war  with  France,  employed  the  most  energetic 
aDd  successful  efforts  to  be  victorious  in  war,  that  was  no  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Pitt  the  son  should  not  endeavour  equally  to  make 
the  best  of  existing  circumstances,  by  promoting  commerce  with 
the  same  country  when  at  peace.     The  minister  himself  con-  Denied 
trorerted  Mr  Fox's  position,  vthat  France  was  unalterably  the  that  there 
enemy  of  the  country.    The  existence  of  eternal  enmity  was|**"y"""" 
totally  Inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  ^  ^^' 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  experience  of  political  socie-tween 
ties.    Evety  state  recorded  in  history  had  been  at  different  Prance  and 
times  in  friendship  or  amity  with  its  several  neighbours.    The  Britain. 
dissension    between   France  and  this  country  has  arisen  fcom 
mistaken  ambition  on  her  side ;  there  was  no  more  natural  an- 
tipathy between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  than  between 
a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Frenchman  and  a  German. 
France,  after  being  long  hostile  to  the  house  of  Austria,  had  at 
last  discovered,  that  it  was  much  more  advantageous  for  both 
parties  to  cultivate  peace  and  harmony,  than  to  impair  their  re- 
^>ective  strengths  and  exhaust  their  resources.     Hostilities  had 
been  carried  on  between  France  and  Austria,  without  very  long 
intervals  of  peace,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half     During  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  profound  peace  had 
subsisted  between  France  and  England;  there  was  nothing 
improbable  in  an  idea  that  such  a  system  might  again  prevail; 
but  should  war  again  arise,  would  the  treaty  deprive  us  of  our  jj^  ^. 
nataral  watchfulness,  or  our  accustomed  strength?   On   the peated dis- 
contrary,  as  it  must  emich  the  nation,  it  would  also  prove  the  comfiiure 
means  of  enabling  her  to  combat  h^r  enemy  with  more  power- of  Prance, 
fill  eiect :  but  it  was  now  much  less  likely  that  our  resources  ^*"'"f *i^ 
should  be  called  for  such  a  purpose,  than  at  former  periods.    If  jj^^^f 
ever  France  and  her  allies  could  have  expected  to  overwhe^  England, 
EogbuKly  their  hopes  might  have  been  sanguine  in  the  Ameri-  at  kngth 
aan  war;  they  had  united  the  whole  maritime  world  to  re- taught  her 
duce  her  commerce  and  her  navy,  but  they  had  totally  failed  ^  pohcy 
in  redacing  our  naval  power,  and  sunk  her  finances  to  a  situa-  %J^^' 
1km  of  extreme  embarrassment;  hence,  though  it  was  always  treaty  both 
the  interest  of  France  to  avoid  war  with  Great  Britain,  her  parties 
present  circumstances  rendered  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to  procure  a 
abstain  from  hostilities,  which,  under  her  embarrassment,  would  ^^  ^** 
expose  her  to  inevitable  bankruptcy.    On  the  other  hand,  t)y  j^j^J^®  ^j^^ 
coidvatiag  a  connexion  with  this  country,  she  must  perceive  their  re. 
the  means  of  recovering  from  her  difficulties.    From  all  these  apective 
CQQBideratbns,  we  might  safely  infer  the  sincerity  of  France ;  produc. 
ao  doubt  that  country  would  gain  by  the  treaty;   the  French ^'.^"^  *«» 
would  not  yield  advantages  without  the  expectation  of  a  return  -^ui^else- 
nflieaa  the  other  party  derived  benefit  from  the  agreement,  we  where 
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CHAP,    cduid  Imve  little  hopes  of  its  permanencf ;  but  Britain  would 
XXXVII.  reap  much  more  advantage.    France  gained  for  her  wines,  and 
^^^^^'^^i/  her  productions,  an  extensive  and  opulent  market ;  we  did  the 
178r.     same  to  a  much  greater  degree :  she  procured  a  market  of  eight 
millions  of    people;    we  a  market  of  twenty-four   millions; 
France  gained  this  market  for  her  produce,  which  employed 
few  hands  in  the  preparation,  gave  small  encouragement  to  na- 
vigation, and  afforded  little  to  the  state;  we  gained  this  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactures,    which  employed  many  hundred 
thousand  of  our  countrymen  in  collecting  the  materials  from 
all  comers  of  the  world,  advanced  our  maritime  strength,  and 
in  every  article  and  stage  of  its  progress  contributed  largely  to 
tlie  state. 

The  treaty  underwent  many  and  various  discussions  through 
its  passage  in  both  houses;  and  although  there  neither  was, 
nor  indeed  could  be,  much  novelty  of  argument,  as-  it  had  been 
sor  fully  canvassed,  yet  in  both  houses  it  called  fi>rward  an 
exhibition  of  commercial  knowledge  and  philosophy,  superior 
to  any  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  British,  and  consequently 
in  any  senate.    In  the  house  of  commons  several  young  mem- 
bers very  eminently  distinguished  themselves,  by  speeches  for 
and  against  the  treaty,  especially  Mr.  Grenville  on  the  one  side, 
Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Windham  on  the  ol!her.    In  the  house  of 
peers,  though  lord  Thurlow,  and  lord  Hawkesbury,  lord  Lx>ugh- 
borough,  and  lord  Carlisle,  with  other  peers  on  both  sides,  ex- 
eited  their  respective  abilities  upon  this  subject,  yet  the  follest 
and  most  detailed  reasonings  were  presented  by  the  marquis 
of  Lansdown,  and  the  bishop  of  Landaff.    The  oration  of  the 
former  noblemen  in  some  respects  coincided  with  the  support- 
ers, and  in  others  with  the  opposers,  of  the  treaty.     He  with 
ministers  contended  on  the  sound  policy  of  cultivating  an  ami- 
cable intercourse  with  France;  and  with  the  other  side,   that 
th€  reciprocity  on  which  the  treaty  was  said  to  be  founded 
was  merely  ideal,  and  that  Britain  must  greatly  lose   by  the 
stipulation:  these  objections  were  weighty,  if  well  grounded; 
nevertheless^  he  declared  his  warm  and  cordial  support  of  the 
treaty. <^    The  bishop  of  Landaff,  in  his  oration,  manifested  the 


c  An  aUei*cation  arose  from  the  debate  between  the  marquis  and  the  duke 
of  Richmond :  the  former  bad  stated  the  danger  of  the  fortificationa  of 
Cherbur^»  and,  while  on  that  subject,  had  digressed  to  make  a  severe  ani- 
madvei-sion  on  his  grace's  plan  for  fortifying  Portsmouth  and  Fly  mouth. 
The  duke  observed,  that  the  marquis's  opinion  declared  orally  in  writing, 
as  witnesses  and  letters  could  prove,  had,  when  himself  minister,  declared 
his  perfect  approbation  of  tlie  plan,  to  reprobate  which  he  had  now  devia- 
ted from  the  question.  It  appeared,  however,  in  inveatii^tlom  that  the 
marquis  had  never  expressly  and  explicitly  either  said  or  written,  that  he 
concurred  with  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  his  rrace  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
other  hearers,  had  only  inferred  his  sentiments  trom  his  words  and  con- 
duct, but  could  not  affirm  that  he  tiad  plainly  and  categorically  said,  that  he 
approved  of  the  plan.  They  thought  that  hc'bad  agreeo  to  the  plaD»  because 
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same  ^goor  of  mind  and  industry  of  inquiry,  which  rendered  CTIAP. 
him  so  eminent  in  chemistry  and  theology,  and   procured  the  XXX Vlt 
applause  of  both  parties.    The  treaty  was  approved  by  a  great  ^^'^'''^v^ 
majority  of  both   houses ;  and  on  the  8th  of  March  an  address      1787. 
was  presented  to  both  houses,  testifying  their  joint  approbation  The  ti'eaty 
of  the  treaty  with  France.  is  support- 

The  convention  with  Spain,  to  which  his  majesty's  speech  had*"  IfL^ 
aliaded  was  of  very  secondary  and  subordinate  moment,  when^jjjjy^ 
compared  with  the  treaty  that  we  have  been  considering;  never- 
theieas^  it  was  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  agreement  in 
quesdmi  was  concluded  the  14th  of  July^  1786,  and  chiefly  re- 
garded the  privilege  of  cutting  logwood.  The  British  posses- 
sbns  OD  the  Musquito  shore  were  ceded  in  exchange  for  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  contract  produced 
little  antmadversion  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  underwent 
severe  strictures  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  opponents  of  ad- 
mimstration  contended,  that  we  certainly  could  have  made  a  bet- 
ter bargaiD,  than  to  have  ceeded  to  Spain  a  tract  of  land,  at  least 
as  hrge  as  the  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  which  yielded  us 
cottntH  indigo,  mahogany,  and  sugar,  in  exchange  for  a  liberty 
to  cut  logwood,  and  a  scanty  settlement  of  twelve  miles  in  ex- 
tent; it  was  moreover  ungrateful  to  the  British  subjects  who 
resided  there  on  the  faith  of  oun  protection,  and  who  had  contri- 
buted every  dGfort  in  their  power  to  assist  their  country.  Mini« 
sters  repUed,  that  the  complaint  respecting  the  value  of  the 
ceaekiB  arose  from  geog^phical  and  statistical  inaccuracy. 
The  teri'ituyy  which  we  relinquished  was  much  less  extensive 
and  productive,  than  lords  in  opposition  apprehended.  On  the 
accoiid  subject  of  censure  they  asserted,  that  the  number  of 
British  sabjects  settled  there  did  not  amount  to  oi)e  hundred  and 
IkHty ;  and  filvisiein  was  made  for  the  security  of  their  persons 
and  dfects:  these  arguments  being  satisfactory  to  the  majority 
of  <he  bouse,  they  declared  their  approbation  of  the  treaty. 

be  muhe  of  it  very  &voural>ly  when  consulted  on  the  subject.  He  had,  is 
Stat  lovd  of  the  tressury,  included  a  sum  for  the  proposed  fortifications  in 
the  «stiaiatet  of  expense  for  the  year.  His  lordship,  however,  now  (le« 
clared,  that  he  had  always  disapj>roTed  of  the  scheme,  ami  challensed  his 
i  to  produce  a  scrap  of  writing  to  the  contrary.  Although,  by  ttiis 
it  would  appear  that  those  senators  were  xni^taken  in  tlieir 
I  of  his  words  and  actions,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  their  inter* 
pretaclcm  waa,  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  reasoning,  not  very  onnatu- 
imL  Tlfte  applicability,  however,  of  a  general  criterion  to  the  ex|)lanation 
of  a  fMrtieubr  case,  must  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  pecuLar  quali- 
\it»  of  tbe  ttibject.  The  duke  of  Richmond  went  so  far  as  to  charge  his 
locddrip  with  insincerity;  an  allegation  which  the  noble  peer  reprobated 
wilhgEeat  indignatioe*  In  viBdicatin^  himself,  the  >Vlarquis  of  Lansdown 
aisufcd.  that  ofewiss  tmm  AU  characterUiic,  and  that  it  was  solely  from 
liw  tWMiidfrstinii  of  the  unguardedness  of  hi^  temper,  that,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friendsy  he  had  secluded  himself  from  the  world. 

d  See  State  Paper;. 
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OHAP. '     One  of  th^  subjecto  recommended  to  pfuliemeiil  bf  tbe 
XXXVU.  sneech  from  the  throne,  was  the  consoUdatbn  of  the  customs. 
S<^v^V^  The  increasing  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  one  haikd,  and 
1787      its  accumulated  burthens  on  the  other,  had  so  widely  exceed* 
Consolida-  ed  the  expectation  of  our  ancestors,  and  all  the  grounds  of  cal- 
cttsto         culadon  on  which  they  founded  their  system  of  finance,  thitf 
°^*    the  principles  which  they  adopted,  though  sufficiently  suited  to 
the  narrow  and  confined  scale  of  our  former  eiL^encies  and 
resources  were  no  longer    applicable.     The   consequence  of 
retaining  the  old  principle,  under  the  altered  circumataQces  of 
the  country,  had  been  in  several  points  of  view  very  detrimental 
to  the  interest  of  the  nation.    The  first  institution  of  the  sub- 
sisting duties  of  the  customs  was  made  by  the  statute  of  the 
twelfth  year  of  king  Charles  11.  under  the  name  of  tonnage 
and  poundage;  the  first,  an  impost  upon  wines,  measured  by 
the   quantity  imported;    and  the  second,  on  the  price  of   aH 
other  articles.    The  last  was  therefore  liable  to  great  inaccura« 
cies:  it  waar  not  calculated  according  to  the  real  value  of  tb« 
commodities,  bu^  by  an  arbitrary  estimation ;  perhapa  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  article  at  the  time  of  imposing  the  duity  :  this 
principle,  when  once  adopted,  was  pursued  in  every  freah  sub- 
sidy :  in  some  instances  it  had  operated,  by  imposii^  additional 
^  duties  calculated  at  so  much  ner  cent,  upon  the  duty  already 

paid ;  in  others  it  laid  a  farther  impost  of  the  same  description 
on  a  particular  denomination  of  the  commodity ;  almost  all  th^ 
additional  subsidies  had  been  appropriated  to  some  specific  {un4 
for  the  payment  of  certain  jinnuities  :  there  musty  therefore,  b^ 
a  separate  calculation  for  each  made  at  the  custom  house ;  aiHl 
from  the  complexity  of  the  whole  system,  it  w^s  scarcely  pos* 
sible  that  a  merchant  could  be  acquainted,  by  any  calculatioiii 
of  his  own,  with  the  exact  amount  of  what  he  wa%to  pay.     Tq 
remedy  this  great  abuse,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  abolish  all  tlio 
duties  that  now  subsisted  in  this  confuaed  and  complex  manner* 
and  to  substitute  one  single  duty  on  each  article,  amounting,  as 
neariyaa  possible,  to  the  aggregate  of  the  various  subsidies 
now  paid  ;  only  where  a  fraction  was  found  in  any  of  the  sumS) 
to  change  it  for  the  nearest  integral  number,  usually  taking  the 
higher  rather  than  the  lower.    This  advance  would  produce  an 
increase  in  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  20,0001.  per  annuni) 
and  lay  upon  the  public  a  burthen,  which  must  be  amply  com- 
pensated  by  the  relief  which  the  merchants  were  to  experience 
from  the  intended  alteration.    Mr.  Pitt  had  given  complete  at- 
tention to  this  business  ;  and  had  not  lefi:  one  person  unconsult- 
ed  from  whom  any  information  could  be  obtained  ;    and  the 
greatest  diligence  had  been  used  to  circulate  the  plan  among^ 
the  most  competent  judges  of  those  persons  who  were  imme- 
diately concerned  in  its  operation  ana  effects.    The  proposed 
scheme  caused  no  debate  ;  the  object  was  so  evidently  advan- 
tsigeous,  and  the  means  so  well  adapted,  as  to  command  the 
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eoiiciinienee  nd  ai»probation  of  the  whole  houae;*  and  a  biU 
Ibr  tbe  purpose  was  introduced  and  passed.  Oo  the  S6th  of 
A|R9»  Mr.  Pitt  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a  Ull,  sta-v 
ling,  that  notorious  frauds  had  been  committed  in  the  o^lectioii  irsr. 
#r  the  Ittx  on  post  horses,  and  providing  that,  as  a  remedy  to 
die  eril,  tiie  tax  should  be  Canned.  The  several  districts  were 
tt>  be  pQt  to  public  auction  at  the  present  amount  recdved  in 
each,  and  at  the  highest  rute  which  it  ever  had  produced  ;  and 
k  was  not  doubted  there  would  be  many  candidates;  hence  the 
foil  value  might  be  expected.  Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  bill,  as 
lenfing  to  enlarge  the  number  of  cc^lectors  very  considerably, 
and  in  the  same  proportbn  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown : 
it  was,  beades,  argued  against  the  proposed  mode  of  taxation, 
4iat  k  was  repugnant  to  tibe  principles  of  our  constitutbn,  and 
«>  the  getieral  system  of  our  revenue ;  and  was  the  mode  adopt- 
ed nfider  arbitrary  govemmoits,  and  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  oppres^n  in  France:  the  precedent  Was  in  the  highest 
degm  alanning,  and  required  to  be  warmly  resisted  in  the 
outset.  To  these  objections  the  minister  and  his  friends  replied, 
that  idthough  farmers  of  the  revenue  contributed,  under  arbi- 
tr«7  governments,  very  greatly  to  the  miseries  of  the  people, 
fet  ir  mm  not  from  the  nature  of  their  employment,  but  from  the 
system  under  which  it  was  exercised.  The  powers  to  be  given 
t»  the  fikrti&er  were  no  greater  than  those  at  present  intrusted  to 
ooBectors:  after  considerable  discussk»n,  the  bill  passed  both 
houses  Without  a  division. 

A  subject  was  introduced  into  die  house  of  commons,  which  Applies- 
became  r^eatedly  the  object  of  its  consideration  in  succeeding  tion  of  the 
seask>fisf  this  was  a  proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and^«««>t«'» 
cotpenrtion  acts.    The  dissenters  from  the  church  of  *^n&J«n<^  ofthrt^ 
were  very  considerable,  both   in  number  and  opulence;  and^^,^^ 
cemin  classes  of  them  derived  great  lustre  from  the  learning 
and  genius  of  their  leaders.     Among  them  there  were  not  a  few 
active, bold,  and  aspirmg  men;  these  very  naturally  wished  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  power,  to  rise  to  a  political  superiority 
over  dioae  to  whom  they  might  fancy  themselves  intellectually 
superior.    Among  sectarians,  the  influence  of  their  ministers  is 
generally  greater  than  under  an  establishment.    The  relation 
between  the  dissenting  pastor  and  his  flock  is  voluntary ;  where- 
as between  a  clergyman  and  parishioners  it  is  created  by  the 
law  of  the  land.    The  former  has,  from  his  situation,  depen* 
dent  on  the  liberality  of  his  employers,  the  strongest  motives  of 
interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  their  passions,  prejudices,  and 

•  Mr.  Burloe,  who  rose  immediately  after  the  minister,  professed  that  it 
did  not  become  him,  or  those  who  like  him  utilbrtunately  felt  it  to  be  ire- 
^ueatiy  their  duty  to  op^Kise  the  measures  of  goremment^  to  contend  Uiem- 
selves  with  a  aoUen  aeqaiesoence ;  but  on  the  contrary  to  rise  manfully  and 
do  justice  to  the  measure,  and  to  return  their  thanks  to  its  author,  on  bclulf 
of  themsetves  and  their  country.    Sre  parliamentary  debates,  1T«7. 
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CHAP.    Iiumoura ;  ^  because,  if  he  thwart  these,  the  proceeds  of  his 
XXXVII.  labours  will  be  much  diminished.    T^he  latter,  being  independem 
^ft^^^^^^^  of  the  bounty  of  those  whom  the  constitutbn  of  the  country  has 
1787,     deleg^ated  to  his  spiritual  care,  has  no  interested  motive  to  gratify 
his  parishioners,  any  farther  than  is  consistent  with  wisdom  and 
rirtue.    The  sectarian  minister,  like  a  tradesman,  depends  for 
subsistence  on  his  customers;'  and  the  sure  way  of  increasing 
the  number  of  those  is  obsequiousness.^    The  beneficed  clergy- 
man, as  a  gentleman,  may  cultivate  the  good  will  of  his  people 
and  the  friendship  of  the '  most  deserving ;  but  in  paying  his 
court  need  not  stoop  beneath  a  dignified  equality.     Sectarians 
also  are  infinitely  more   addicted  to  theological   disputations^ 
than  members  of  an  established  church.     The  zealous  agitators 
of  controversy  naturally  regard  with  much  veneration  the  chief 
professor  of  their  tenets.     From  these  causes,  the  influence  of 
dissenting  preachers  over  their  employers  was  and  must  have 
been  VC17  great.     It  certainly  then  was  very  easy  for  them  to 
render  the  people  zealous  and  eager  to  procure  privileges  so 
gratifying  to  human  passions,  nor  were  they  actually  wanting 
in  attempts  to  predispose  the  public  in  their  favour.    Many  of 
their  preachers  were  literary  undertakers,  who  would  write  on 
any    or  every  subject.     Doctors    Price,   Priestley,  and  some 
others,  furnished  ideas,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  dilation,  re- 
petition, and  prolixity,  sent  to  the  world  numberless  books  and 
pamphlets  on   the  severe  policy  of  the   British  constitution, 
which,  in  its  allotment  of  offices,  had  required  certain  standards 
of  qualification  and  disposition  to  discharge  the  respective  du- 
ties.   There  were  circumstances  which  they  conceived  &vour- 
Disscnters  ^^^^   ^  ^^^  attainment  of  their  object.      The  disseAters   had 
favourable  coincided  with  the  majority  of  the  established  church,  in  sup- 
to  Mr.  Pitt»  porting  the  minister  of  the  crown  and  people  ag^st  the  leader 
and  thence  of  a  confederacy ;  thence  they  inferred    that  gratitude  would 
suDDort      ^'^^^^^  '"'^  ^®  support  a  cause,  in  the  discussion  of  which  he 
^^   '     was  to  be  one  of  the  judges  ;  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  be  guided 
by  private  affection  in  deliberating  on  a  question  of  public  ex- 
pediency.    The  minister  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  various  dissenters,  especially  Mr.  Beaufoy  :  diis  consider- 
ation, they  apprehended,  would  have  great  weight  in;detemiin- 
ing  the  part  which  he,  as  a  lawgiver,  was  to  act.     Mr.  Fox, 
from   his   general   eap^erness  to   diminish  restraints,  had  ofteu 
professed,  and  uniformly   manifested,   disapprobation  of  tests 
and  subscinptions :  it  was  not  doubted  he  would  be  friendly  to 
the   project,  the  whole   dissenting  interest,  supported   by  the 
leaders  of  the  two  parties,  would,  they  trusted,  produce  the  de- 
sired repeal. 

*'Scc  Hume,  vol.  ii  p.  301.  prefatory  to  the  historvof  the  rcfonmation. 
K  Ibid.  .-02. 

*'  rhc  reader  wiU  observe,  that  here  I  merely  describe  the  genera!  ieux  - 
(lei.cv  of  situation  to  influence  conduct. 
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Delegates   were  appointed   to   arrange  and   conduct  their    GHVP. 
plans;    these    did    not   directly   petition    parliament,  but  first  XXXV li« 
published  and  dispersed  a  paper  which  they  called  "  the  case  Vi^'^v^^/ 
"  of  the  protestant  dissenters,  with  reference  to  the  test  and     1787* 
"corporation  acts."*      This  treatise  exhibited  the   history  of^^^i<*"» 
the  corporation  and  test  acts;    the  hardships  to   which  con-*|^PJ^^ 
sdentioos   dissenters  were  exposed  by  those  restrictory  sta*  iii^  public 
tutes ;  and   endeavoured  to  demonstrate  both  the  justice  and  in  their  fk- 
expedicncy    of  affording  them    effectual   relief.     When   thisvoup. 
representation   explained  to  the  public  their   apprehension  of 
the  predicament  in  which  they  stoqd,  the  dissenters  engaged 
Mr.  Beaufoy  to  move,  that  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  to  consider  those  acts.     In  introducing  this  sub-  n^.  Beau- 
ject,  on  the  28th  of  March,  the  senator  in  the  first  place,  sta- (by  pleads 
ted,  what  were  the  exceptionable  provisions  of  the  law;  and  their  caoae 
in  the  next,  the  peculiar  period  and  circumstances  of  its  enact-  "*  P"*i*-  » 
ment.    The  test  act  required    of   every   person   accepting   a"*^^* 
civil  oflice^  or  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  to  take  the 
sacrament  within  a  limited  time ;    and    if,  without  qualifying 
himself  he  continued  to  occupy  any  office*  or  hold  any  com- 
mission* he  not  only  incurred  a  large  pecuniary  penally,  but 
was  disabled  thenceforth  ibr  ever  firom  bringing  any  action  in 
course  of  law;  from  prosecuting  a  suit  in  the  courts  of  equity; 
from  being  the  guardian  of  a  child,  or  the  executor  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  and  receiving  any  legacy.    On  the  second  head, 
he  recapitulated  the  history  of  the  act,  and  the  noted  though 
despicable   artifice  by  which   Charles  II.  defeated  its  repeal.^ 
He  farther  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  dissenters  had  al- 
ways been  favourable  to  the  present  happy  establishment,  and 
that  their  general  conduct  had  been  such  ^  to  entitie  them  to 
the  gratitude  and  regard  of  every  true  patriot.     Lord  North,  Lord 
who    had   been  lately  deprived  of  the  organs   of  sight,   and  North,  a 
thereby   prevented   from  regular  and  constant   attendance    inj"*^*^*« 
parliament,  came  that  day  forward  to  defend  the  church  from  gc^thTap' 
apprehended  encroachment.     His   lordship,    educated  at  Ox-pUcatiotuis 
foni,  and  impressed  with  the  sentiments  which  that  university  mitnical  to 
has  uniformly  inculcated,  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  episcopal  the  church. 
doctrines.     Thoujgh  too  benevolent  in  disposition  and  mild  in 
temper  for  bigotry,  he  was  the  warm  friend  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  had   always 
opposed  the  dissenters  when  applying  for  a  change.     He  now 
declared  himself,  though  attached  to  the  church,  the  sincere 
friend  of  religious  liberty.    Far  should  he  be  from  opposing 
the  present  motion,  if  it  sought  no  more   than  the  free  and  en- 
tire exercise  of  the  rights  of  conscience ;  but  it  prayed  for  the 
repeal    of  an  act,  which    was    the   great    bulwark  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  to   which  we  owed  the  inestimable  blessings  of 

«  Sec  Domestic  Literature  in  the  Xftw  Amnial  Kevicw  fo*-  1787. 
^  Hume,  vol  iv. 
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CHAP,    freedom;    and   rtcommcnded    a   proceeding  contrary 'to  the 
XXXVlt  happy  experience  of  a  ce&tury.     It  had  been  said,  that  the 
^i*^"^^"'^  test  act  was  an  indignity  to  the  dissenters,  but  had  vre  not  rc- 
1797.     solved,  that  no  monarch  should  sit  on  the  throne  who  refused 
to  comply  with  the  test  ?    If  the  throne  were  oflfered  to  any 
prince,  who,  from  motives  of  conscience,  declined  this  con- 
dition, surely  the  reftisal  of  the  ^rone  to  that  prince  would  be 
no  in^gnity.    There  was  no  compHiint  of  ecclesiasticai  tyran- 
ny;   miiversal  toleration   was  established;    let  tfaem  therefore 
guard  against  change  in  the  church,  nor  confound  the  free 
•exercise  of  religion  with  admissibility  to  civil  and  military  ap- 
Bfr.  Pitt     pointments.    Mr.  Pitt  suj^orted  the  same  side  of  the  question ; 
•ppoaoB  it  and  began  by  maildng  the  difference  between  civil  and  religious 
m  the        liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  political  trusts  on  the  other.    The 
•f^?^,  former,  every  good  constitution  of  government  must  secure  to 
SwSueftT^***  subjects;    the  latter  was  bestowed  with  discrimination, 
^^pewn*  ^^Qp^ij^g  ^  individual  qualification  and  dii^osition,  of  whiclh 
the   community  had  the  right  of  jVidgfitg  by  any  rule  that  it 
thought  expedient.    The   test  was  merely  the   condition  rc- 
Thetest  •  quir^  by  the  employer  from  persons  to  whom  he  committed  a 
no  in-        trust.    Eveiy  master  had  an  unquestionable,  right  to  declare 
^ne^^^ijhe  conditions  in  which  he  would  admit  service;    and  none 
tira-^*^    could  be  aggrieved  by  an  exclusbn  arising  from  Inmselft    The 
merely  a    P^^^'*^  therefore,  was  not  a  question  of  grievance  and  radress, 
condition,  out  simply  Of  poHcy.     On  diis  quesCton  tegiirtation  had  only 
Of  admis-  ^^^  subject  of  deliberation,  was  it  expedient,  in  the  present 
sibility  to  circumstances,  sentiments,  and  principles  of  ^e  dissenters,  for 
certain  of.  the   nation  to  employ  them  in  certain  specified  offices  ?    To 
fices.         such  an  inquiry,  every  recapitulation  of  former  history  was  ex- 
traneous:   a  repeal    might    have  been  wise   in  the  time    of 
Charles  IT.,  and  unwise  in  the  reign  of  George  III.    The  dis- 
senters were,  undoubtedly,  a  body  of  men,  who  were  entitled 
to   the  consideration  of  parliament;    but  there  was  another 
class  equally  respectable,  and  more  numerous,  whose  fears  on 
this  occasion  would  be  alarmed.    Many  members  of  the  churrch 
of  England  coi^ceived,  that  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  our  con- 
stitution would  be  seriously  mjured,  and  their  apprehensions 
were  not  to  be  treated  lightly.    If  he  were  arguing  on   prin- 
ciples of  right,  he  should  not  talk  of  alarm ;  but  he  had  al- 
ready said,   he  was  arguing  upon  principles  of  expediency. 
The  church  and   state  were  united    upon  principles  of   ex- 
pediency ;  and  it  concerned  those,  to  whom  the  well  being  of 
the  state  was  intrusted,  to  take  care  that  the  church  should  not 
rashly  be   demolished.    The   persons    who   now  applied,  de- 
EmineBt     clared,  that  they  meant  nothing  political  by  their  application  ; 
fiasenters  |j^j  |,^  jj^^^g^  j^^^j^  ^^  human  actions   to  find  out  the  springis. 
tiinraiselves  ^^gT^^'y   ^^  ^^  thought  of  many  of  the  present  dissenters,  tu^ 
hoatileto    could  not  but  observe  there  were  persons  among  them,  who 
the  would  not   admit  that  any  establishment  was  necessary;  artd 

clturch.      against  such  it  became  the  legislature  to  be  upon  their  guard. 


\ 
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Doctor  fno9$h$f9  irtiote  abOkies  and  learmnsr  were  werj  hjcrfa*  OH^F. 
%Dd  wliose  opi[U(tti»  were  received-  «s  oracles   by  a  certaio  X^XVII. 
class  of  diaaeiMra,  had  proclaimed  enmity  against  the  cburch«  v^^'>'''Ni/ 
Secuujaoa  (he  said)  were  wisely  placing  as  it  were*  grain  by     17H7. 
giaiDy  a  train  of  guopowder9  to  which  the  match  would  ooa''^^'^^. 
day  he  laid  to  blow  up  the  &bric  of  error,  which  could  w«^c**^t  to  »** 
be  again  nuaed  upon  the  same  foundation.     When  he  saw  pro*  tend  tbeir 
coedings,  impended  to  subvert  so  important  a  part  of  our  polity,  power. 
be  thought  cifcttmspection  and  vigilance  absolutely  necessary : 
vhen  (here  wfts  an  avowed  design  to  sap  the  fortress,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  garrison  to  secure  the  outposts :  the  dis- 
s^ters   already  enjoyed  every  mental  freedom. to  serve  God, 
according  tp  their   consciences,  in  the  most  ample  degree : 
what   they  now    required,  was   inexpedient    and   dangerous. 
These  senlimenfts  deeply  impressed  the  house :  and  on  a  di-  'Hie  appli. 
viaioD,  Ihe  proposltiao  of  Mr.  Beaufoy  was   negatived   by   a?*^****" 
ovsLjoriiy   q{  one   hundred    and    seventy-eight    to    one    hun*^^ 
dred. 

Soon  lAer  this  application,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  granting 
indulgmce  to  a  d^erent  species  of  complainants ;  these  were 
imok^Qt  debtors.  The  vast  increase  of  commerce  poured 
opulence  on  the  natbn ;  but  to  many  individuals,  unavoidable 
losses  or  injudicious  speculations,  brought  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
Luzuryt  growing  with  commerce  and  riches,  spread  its  influ- 
fAce  over  society;  the  immense  fortunes  that  were  acquired  by 
exioftioa  and  peculatioQ  in  the  east,  and  during  the  American 
war,  through  the  prodigai  effusion  of  the  public  money,  stock- 
jobbing^y  a^  other  causes^  operated  upon  the  minds  ef  many 
traders,  and  inspired  them  with  a  desire  of  rapid  accumulation. 
This  spirit  suggested  various  schemes,  which  being  much  more 
extensive  than  the  capital  that  could  be  employed,  failure  pro- 
duced certain  ruin.  Gaming  of  every  kind  was  extremely  pre- 
valent ;  the  example  of.  some  very  eminent  characters,  com- 
bfoiag  with  their  winning  and  impressive  manners,  infected  their 
iDtiBMMe  associates  with  this  particular  vice,  and  with  general 
extra^agaaee ;  and  that  consequence  extended  itself  to  many 
of  their  political  support^s.  The  metropolis  teemed  with 
gamUiftg  tradesmen^  these  became  strenuous  politicians,  who 
wisb^  «>  have  a  share  in  directing  the  business  of  the  nation, 
and  chat  they  might  deliberate  in  the  tavern,  they  neglected 
their  shops ;  imitating  those  whom  they  admired,  tliey  followed 
ihem  to  &eir  private  pastimes ;  and  closed  their  exertions  in  the 
kiog^a  bench  or  fleet  prisons ;  and  the  number  of  imprisoned 
iibiomSf  through  either  misfortune  or  vice,  was  extremely  great 
There  can  be  no  wise  and  just  reason  for  confining  a  debtor, 
but  to  compel  payment:  if  there  be  no  property  conceal- 
ed, confinement  of  the  debtor  cannot  restore  the  creditor's 
right :  were  it  practicable  to  compel,  in  every  case,  the  debtor 
'2b  give  up  his  effects  to  the  creditor,  as  from  effects,  not  per- 
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GH\P.    son,  his  reimbui^ement  must  proceed^  imprisonment*  might  a]^- 
XXXVII.  pear  no  longer  to  answer  any  just  purpose  to  the  creditor.    The 
^i^*^<'^«/  laws  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  werei  by  many  of  the  most  ea- 
ITSr     lightened  men,  deemed  a  great  blemish  in  the  legislative  code 
of  the  country.     Cautious,    however,   not  hastily  to  innovate, 
lawgivers,  instead  of  changing  the  principle,  had  endeavoured 
to  lessen  the  severity  of  the  operation  by  temporary  expedients. 
One  of  these  was  by  insolvent  acts,  which  have  been  usually 
passed  at  periods  of  various  distance,  when  the  prisons  of  the 
kingdom  were  so  full,  as  to  be  supposed  to  render  them  abso- 
lutely necessary.      The  last  of  these  had  been   passed  in  the 
year  1780,  and  bills  of  this  kind  had  been  repeatedly  proposed) 
but  negatived.     This  year  a  proposition  to  a  similar  effect  was 
Bill  for  the  ™^^®  in  the  house  of  lords;  the  chief  supporters  were  lord 
tcUef  of  in.  Kinnaird,  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,"^  but 
lolvent       above  all  lord  Rawdon.     This  accomplished  nobleman  we  have 
debtors,     already  seen"  distinguished  as  a  soldier ;  equally  excelling  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  he  was  now  become  eminent  as  a  member  of 
the  senate.  With  his  many  other  virtues,  remarkable  for  humani- 
ty, he  directed  his  attention  to  the  alleviation  of  misery  :  his  lord- 
EnKghtcn-  ship  supported  the  liberation  of  insolvent  debtors  both  on  the 
ed  and  li-  ground  of  mercy  and  political   expediency.      Do  not  confine 

of  Lord  ^^^tors,  (he  said)  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  creditors  I  Do  i 
Rawdon.  ^0^  because  one  individual  is  malignant  suffer  another  to  be 
miserable !  By  confining  insolvent  debtors,  you  prevent  them 
from  benefiting  themselves,  their  families,  and  the  community ; 
and  you  deprive  them  of  every  possible  m^ans  of  indemnifying 
their  creditors.     Clauses  may  be  introduced,  which  would  re- 

l  Mr.  Burke  delivered  the  following  opinioQ  on  this  hnportant  su^ect,  in 
his  address  to  the  electors  of  Bristol:—**  There  are  two  capital  faults  in  { 
our  law,  with  relation  to  civil  debts.    One  is,  that  every  man  ia  presumed 
solvent ;  a  presumption,  in  innumerable  cases,  directly  against  truth  *,  there- 
fore the  debtor  is  ordered,  on  a  supposition  of  ability  and  fraud,  to  be  co- 
erced bb  liberty  until  he  makes  payment.    By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  i 
civil  insolvency,  without  a  pardon  from  his  .creditors,  he  is  to.be  imprison-  i 
ed  for  life ;  and  thus  a  miserable  mistaken  invention  of  artificial  science  . 
operates  to  change  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judjg^ent,  and  to  scourge  mis- 
Ibrtune  or  indiscretion  with  a  punishment  which  the  law  does  not  inflict  oa 
very  ^at  crimes.    The  next  fault  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that  punish- 
ment is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  ecjual  and  a  public  judge ;  but  is  referred ; 
to  the  arbiti*ary  discretion  of  a  private,  nay  interested  and  irritated,  indi- 
vidual.    He  who  formally  is,  and  substantially  oug^t  to  be,  the  judge,  is  in 
reality  no  more  than  ministerial,  a  mere  executive  mstrument  of  a  private 
man,  who  a  at  once  judge  and  party :  every  idea  of  judical  order  is  sub^ 


verted  by  this  procedure.  If  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is  it  punish^ 
ed  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  ?  If  it  be  a  crime,  why  is  it  delivered  intc 
private  hands  to  pardon  without  discretion,  or  to  punish  without  mercy  anc 
without  measure." 

m  This  nobleman,  hitherto  mentioned  in  the  history  as  the  earl  of  Surry 
had,  about  a  yeai*  before,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  by  the  death  of  his  fa 
tlier.    The  present  duke  is  the  tii'st  protestant  representatiTe  of  the  family 
'  nVoI.  i.^aMim. 
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lieve  misfortuoey  without  sufferiog  fraud  to  escape.  Lord  Thur*  CHAP. 
low  had  been  uniformly  the  chief  opposer  of  the  several  insol-  XXXVll. 
vent  bills,  and  now  maintained  the  same  ground.  His  argu-  v^^'>^"^»' 
ments  on  the  subject  have  been  frequently  imputed  to  a  se«-  17B7. 
vere  unmerciful  disposition;  but  whether  conclusive  or  not, 
when  fairly  canvassed,  they  discorer  no  marks  of  such  a  spirit ; 
they  manifestly  arise  irom  a  policy,  suggested  by  an  extensive 
view  of  a  commercial  country,  and  the  means  of  encouraging 
industry  and  frugality,  and  restraining  idleness'and  exlravagancel: 
whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  his  reasoning,  these  were  evi- 
dently his  objects.  His  lordship,  to  answer  theoretical  ingenuity, 
which  expatiated  on  the  miseries  that  a  rigorous  creditor  might 
inflict  on  an  innocent  though  unfortunate  debtor,  stated  a  simple 
and  broad  fact :  English  creditors,  as  a  collective  body,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  lenity ;  to  support  this  assertion  he  appealed  to 
observation  and  experience;  and  affirmed,  that  lawyers  and 
judges,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  professions,  had  the  most 
frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  the  treatment  of  debtors  by 
creditors,  were  beyond  all  others  the  most  deeply  impressed  with 
this  truth.  Lord  Mansfield  had  observed,  that  for  twenty  pro- 
digal debtors,  there  scarcely  appeared  in  the  course  of  law  one 
cruel  creditor;  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  discriminated  between 
roisibrtune  and  vice :  the  bankrupt  code  was  instituted  for  the  . 
relief  of  traders,  who  failed  through  unforeseen  misfortunes ; 
they  were  the  proper  objects  of  generosity  and  protection ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  ran  in  debt,  knowing  that  they 
should  never  be  able  to  pay,  were  certainly  fit  subjects  of  that 
severity,  which  the  law,  as  it  stood,  empowered  their  creditors^  to 
exercise ;  besides,  in  the  last  insolvent  act,  the  preamble  had  de- 
clared, that  it  was  not  likely  any  more  such  acts  should  be  pass- 
ed ;  and  ^lus  in  a  great  measure  pledged  the  public  faith  to 
creditors :  as  he  was  inimical  to  the  insolvent  bill,  he  said  he  in- 
tended to  propose  several  regulations  for  mitigating  the  miseries 
of  imprisoned  debtors.  The  bill  was  negadved,  on  a  division,  by  The  bill  is 
a  majority  of  twenty-three  to  twelve.  negatived. 

A  qoesticH)  was  this  session  submitted  to  the  house  of  lords  '?^"''7 
concerning  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  who  ^^q^^**®^  S^"!^*' 
British  peerages.    During  the  preceding  summer,  the  carl  of  j^-^f*^" 
Abercom,  and  the  duke  of  Qucensberry,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  had  been  called  to  the  dignity  of  Bridsh  peers,  by 
the  titles  of  viscount  Hamilton,  and  baron  Douglas,  notwith- 
standing which,  they  ccmtinued  to  sit  as  representatives  of  the 
peerage  of  Scotland.    Lord  Stormont  contended)  that  the  right 
of  representation  was  granted  to  Scottish  peers  as  a  recompense 
hr  the  loss  of  an  hereditary  seat  in  parhament ;  those  who  no 
IcQger  suffered  the  loss,  could  therefore  no  longer  be  entiUed  to 
a  share  in  the  compensation.    Having  recapitulated  the  history 

•  Lord  Thurbw  ^d  not  here  overturn  the  objection  to  a  sysfem  which 
makes  tlie  party  both  jud|pe  and  punisher. 
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CHAP,    of  the  union  to  illustrate  his  positions^  he  moved  thM  the  carl  of 
XXXVII.  Abercorn  and  the  dukeof  Queensberry^who  had  been  cho&cnin 
^i^^^^^'^Sm^  the  number  of  the  sixteen  peers,  having  been  created  peera  of 
17B7,     Great  Britain,  thereby  ceased  to  sit  in  that  house  as  represenu- 
tives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland.     His  lordship  rested  his  prin- 
cipal argument  on  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  lords,  which  was 
passed  in  January  1709,  that  a  peer  of  Scotland,  sitting  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  a  patent  passed  since 
the  union,  had  no  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers 
of  Scotland.    From  this  opinion  of  the  house,  declaring  that  such 
peers  could  not  choose  representatives,  his  lordship  inferred, that 
they  could  not  be  representatives  themselves.     Lord  Lough- 
borough supported  this  constructive  interpretation ;  lord  Thur- 
low,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  that  a  resolution  of  eitlier  house 
did  not  constitute  the  law  of  tlie  land  ;  and  that  tliey  ought  to 
abide  by  that  law  according  to  its  literal  meaning.     Another  de- 
bate soon  after  took  place  on  a  question,  nearly  connected  with 
this,  but  to  which  the  resolution  of  1709  more  directly  applied: 
whether  British  peers,  created  since  the  union,  could  vote  at  the 
election  of  a  Scottish  representative :  both  sides  were  supported 
and  opposed  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  foregoing  case ;  and 
both  motions  were  negatived.^ 
Magnani-        A  subject  equally  interesting  and  important  at  this  time  at- 
monssacri-tracted  the  public  attention,  and  underwent  a  discussion  in  the 
iicc  by  the  house  of  commons.    The  prince  of  Wales,  amiable,  engaging, 
^idesof    ^"^  accomplished,  with  a  vigorous  understanding,  possessed 
splendour  strong  affections,  and  was  not  without  that  disposition  to  plea- 
to  justice,  sure  which  so  often  accompanies  the  sensibility  and  animation 
of  youth,  especially  in  such  rank  and  circumstances  as  easily 
afford  the  objects  of  pursuit  and  the  means  of   attainment. 
Attached  to  the  fair  sex,  the  manly  beauty  of  his  &ce  and 
person,  apart  from  his  other  advantages,  procured  him,  in  the 
susceptible  hearts  of  his  countrywomen,  incitemeni.s,  which 
while  it  is  admitted  as  a  moral  proposition  that  asceitic  virtue 
ought  to  have  resisted,  it  must  be  allowed  as  an  histoincal  fact, 
that  such  virtue  is  not  very  common  in  young  men  of  twenty- 
four.    Generous  by  disposition,  the  prince  was  munificent  in 
:  bounty;  social  and  elegant,  be  was  sumptuous  in  hospitality: 
much  connected   with   the  chief  characters  of  opposition,  he 
partook  of  amusements  which  constituted  the  &vourit«e  recrea- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  party.    The 
effect  of  so  great  an  additional  source  of  expenditure  to  his 
convivial  splendour  and  expanded  generosity,  was,  ^stt  his  in- 
come did  not  prove  sufficient,  and  that  he  had  before  !  summer 
1786  incurred  a  very  considerable  debt    Finding  hiinsdlf  in 


P  At  the^clecnioii  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk  and  lord  Khmmird,  to  -.  cepreaent 
f  «-_^.__j  ._  .V  ^  ..     ,  ,       -  ^  "try  and  the 
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the  peerace  of  Scotland,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Queensborry  and  the 
«arl  of  Abercorn,  the  dukes  of  Queeinbeny  and  GordoQ  had  fn 
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such  circumstances^  and  desirous  of  rendering  justice  to  his    CHAP, 
creditors,  his  highness  resolved  to  suppress  the  establishment  XXXVU. 
of  his  household  and  every  useless  expense,  and  to  save  from  >-^v^^irf 
his  income  its  greater  portion,  to  be  applied  by  trustees  for  the     I7b7- 
liquidation  of  his  incumbrances.    He  had  hi^erto,  like  many 
other  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  trained  running  horses  for 
Newmarket,  and  the  other  places  of  public  contention.     His 
racers,  his  hunters,  and  even  his  coach-horses,  were  now  sold 
by  public    auction.      The    buildings    of   Carlton-house    were 
stopped,  and  some  of  the  principal  rooms  shut  up  from  use : 
and  the  heir  of  the  crown  retired  from  the  magnificence  of  his 
station  to  do  Justice  to  his  creditors.     This  conduct  in  itself  did 
the  highest  honour  to  the  sentiments  and  rectitude  of  the  prince; 
but  a  consideration  totally  irrelative,  entered  into  the  estimate 
which  many  formed  of  its  merits.     His  highness  had,  in  the 
several  objects  of  his  attachment,  displayed  a  discriminating 
selection,   which  required   the  union   of  mental  qualifications 
with  corporeal  graces.    The  lady  who  at  this  time  occupied  Situation 
the  principal  share  of  his  attention,  was  Mrsi.  Fitzherbert ;  a<^^**^*l^igli* 
woman  who,  besides  the  charms  and  fascinaticms  of  beauty  "^•* 
and  accomplishments,  possessed  a  very  i^espectable  character: 
from  this   last  circumstance  a  report  originated,  that  greatly    ^ 
interested  the  public :  one  relation  being  presumed,  was  justi- 
fied  on  the  part  of  the  lady  by  the  presumption  of  another. 
It   was   currently   reported,  that  the  ceremony   of  marriage 
between   Mrs.  Fitzherbert   and  her  lover  had  been  privately 
periomxed ;  and  as  she  was  of  the  Roman  catholic  persuatioxb 
that  the  officiating  clergyman  was  a  priest  of  her  own  religion. 
As  a  legal  contract,  no  such  marriage  could  have  been  con- 
cludedt  according  to  the  written    statutes  which  regard  tk^ 
royal  £unily  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  ceremony  might  have 
been  performed,  but  the  belief  that  it  actually  took  place,  was 
totBk%  inconsistent  with  a  just  and   candid  estimation  of  the 
prince's    character:     it   proceeded  on  one  of  two   supposi* 
tions:  either  that    he  disregarded  his  own    particular  station, 
under  its  constitutional  limits  and  prescriptions,  and  the  recent 
laws  eoacled  respecting  the  royal  &mily,  or  that  he  had  con- 
sented   to  an  appearance  which  he  well  knew  could  not  be 
valid;   and  thus  practised  deception  on  the  other  party.    Im- 
probable as  the  report  was  in  its  subject,  and  toUlly  unsup- 
ported by  any  evidence,  neverth^ess  it  was  very  prevalent, 
and  created  considerable  alarm.      The  prince's  mends  had 
exffCctBd  an  interference  from  a  still  higher  quarter  to  extricate 
hia'irDm  his  pecuniary  difficulties.    Finding  no  measure  of  this 
kind  in  agitation,  and  from  ether  incidents  inferring  disappro- 
bation on  the  part  of  the  &ther,  many  imputed  the  apprehended 
coldness  to  dissatisfaction  with  certain    portions  of  the  son's 
condact,  especially  his  close  connexion  with  that   party  which 
opposed  the  mbisters  of  his  majesty's  choice,  who  had  been 
ippokkted  und^so  very  peculiar  oircumstanees ;  and  not  a  few 
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CHAP,    attributed  some  share  of  the  alleged  displeasure  t6  the  abovc- 
XXXVn.  mentioned  report.    From  July  1786,  to  April  1787,  these  topics 
v^*^'^^^-'  continued   greatly  to    engross  the  thoughts  and   convcrsatioD 
lY%7'     of  the  public  ;  but  had  not  been  deemed  fit  subjects  for  par- 
liamentary consideration.     His  highness  now  authorized  Mr. 
Alderman  Newnham  to  represent  to   the  house  of  commons    j 
his  embarrassed  situation.     On  the  20tb  of  April  that  gentle- 
man opened  tlie  business :  he  previously  asked  Mr.  Pitt  if  he    i 
had  any  design  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  the  relief  of 
the  prince;  and  being  answered  that  he  had  received  no  com-    | 
mands  from  the  king  on  the  subject,  the  alderman  give  notice, 
that,  on  the  24th  of  May,  he  should  make  a  motion  to  that  ef-    ! 
feet.    This  intimation  excited  much  anxiety  in  the  house,  as  it 
teemed  to  lead  to  such  interesting  discussions.     Mr.  Newnham, 
on  one  of  the  intervening  days,  explained  the  precise  nature  of 
his  motion ;  which  was  to  address  the  king,  praying  him  to  take 
into  his  consideration  tlie  derangement  of  the  prince's  affairs; 
and  to  grant  him  such  relief  as  his  wisdom  should  deem  expe- 
dient and  suitable;  and  pledging  the  house  to  make  good  the 
same.     Mr.  Pift  earnestly  wished  that  the  motion  should  not  be 
brought  forward:  there  were  circumstances  (he  said)  respect- 
ing the  pecuniary  concerns  of  tlie  prince,  that  would  render 
the  present  proposition  inimical  to  the  object  of  its  author :  the 
application  ought  to  originate  elsewhere,  and  not  in  the  house : 
a  correspondence  had  taken  place  between  the  party  principally 
concerned,  and  another  personage,  respecting  financial  embar- 
rassment^^.    Mr.  Pitt,  with  his  usual  closeness,  kept  to  the  sub- 
ject which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Newnham  ;  but  some  of  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  administration  introduced  an  extra- 
neous topic,  in  an  allusion  to  the  prevailing  rumours.     Messrs. 
Fox  and  Sheridan  reprobated  the  report  to  which  this  insinua- 
tk>n  referred ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  house,  Mr.  Fox 
declared  he  had  authority  from  the  prince  to  contradict  the  al- 
legation.    In  law,  as  Mr.  Fox  observed,  it  could  not  take  place; 
and  in  fact  Mr.  Fox  pledged  the  veracity  of  his  highness  that 
it  had  not  taken  place.     This  public  disavowal,  at  the  instance 
of  the  heir  apparent,  afforded  very  great  satisfkction  to  the 
whole  house.     On  recurring  to  his  pecuniary  situation,  Mr. 
Fox  declared,  that  the  prince  was  willing  to  give  a  ^neral  and 
fair  account  of  his  debts ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  was  doubted, 
he  would  present  a  clear  explanation  of  the  particulars  to  the 
king  or  his  ministers.    He  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  af- 
ford the   house   every    possible  satisfaction;    and    there  was 
not  a  circumstance  of  his  life  which  he  was  ashamed  to  have 
known. 
Sttisfacto-      Meanwhile,  interviews  took  place  between  Mr.  Dundas  and 
rily  ad-       his  highness ;  and  the  following  day  between  the  minister  and 
justed.       the  prince.     Mr.  Newnham  being  made  acquainted   with  the 
result,  on  the  day  on  which  the  motion  was  intended  to  he 
jnade>  declared  it  was  no  longer  necessary.    About  a  fortnight 
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afterwards,  a  message  from  the  king  was  delivered  lo  parlia-    CHAP. 
menty  stating,   that  his  majesty  with  great  concern  acquainted  XXXVIf, 
them,  that  the  prince  had  incurred  a  very  large  debt,  which,  if  v-^^^^^^^^ 
left  to  be  discharged  out  of  his  annual  income,  would  render  h    1787. 
impossible  for  him  to  support  an  establishment  that  would  be 
suited  to  bis  rank  and  station.    His  majesty  was  induced  to  the 
present  application  by  his  paternal  affection  to  the  prince  of 
Wales :   he  could  not,  however,  desire  the  assistance  of  par- 
liament, but  on  a  well   grounded  conviction  that   the  prince 
would  avoid  contracting  any  debts  in  future.     With  a  view  to 
this  object,  the  king  had  directed  a  sum  of  10,0001.  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  civil  list,  in  addidon  to  his  former  allowance  ;  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  prince  had  given  the  fullest 
assurance  of  his  determination  to  confine  his  future  expenses  , 

within  lus  income,  and  had  settled  a  plan,  and  fixed  an  order 
in  his  economy,  which,  it  was  trusted,  would  effectually  secure 
the  due  execution  of  his  intentions.  He  farther  recommended 
to  the  commons  to  direct,  that  the  works  of  Carleton-house 
should  be  properly  finished.  In  answer  to  this  message,  1 6 1 ,0001. 
were  voted  for  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debts,  and  20,000L 
ibr  the  completion  of  his  palace. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  continued  to  occupy  the  atten-  proeeed- 
doo  of  parliament,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  display  of  ings  re* 
abifities.     One  charge  of  great  importance  had  been  decided  specting 
agunst  the  late  governor-general :  the  event  of  the  accusation  .^^*  **■•* 
respecting  Cheyt  Sing,  had  surprised  and  alarmed  Mr.  Hast- "*^* 
ings  and  his  friends.    Many  supporters  of  administi*ation  regard- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  accused  in  a  very  favourable  light;  thence 
his  advr>cates  seem  to  have  inferred,  that  Mr.  Pitt  entertained 
a  similar  opinion.    One  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a 
great  minister  is,  that  secrecy  which  avoids  the  communication 
of  seatimeots  or  intentions,  unless  prudence  adtnit  or  duty  re- 
quire that  they  should  be  manifested.    This  self  command,  the 
firm  nund  of  Mr.  Pitt  possesses  m  a  very  high  degree  ;  and  no 
artifice  can  discover  what  he  resolves  to  conceal.    In  the  pre- 
sent case  he  studied  the  charges  separately,  and  as  became  a 
judge,  abstained  from  publishing  his  opinion,  until  he  was  pre- 
pared to  ddiver  judgment    Mr.  Hastings,  dierefore,  saw  that 
the  vote  of  the  prime  minister  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  respective  charges ;  and  that  in  cases 
comprehending  probable  grounds  both  of  blame  and  justfica- 
doD«  it  might  be  doubtful  what  his  sentence  might  be  on  some 
of  the  sutsequent  accusations.    The  authority,  he  was  aware, 
of  so  highly  prized  talents  and  integrity,  would  be  great  with 
4MMe  who,  hesitating  between  contending  probabilities,  found  a 
&bcaky  themselves  in  forming  a  decisive   opinion.     Much 
more  waxkty  ^ank  doubt  now,  therefore,  displayed  themselves  in 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  tiian  when  major  Scott,  in  the  ex-<^^^ 
tiltadoo  of  anticipated  victory,  had  so  eagerly  invited  Mr.  Burke  in  his  &> 
^  tte  combat.     The  press  teemed  with  defences  of  the  latevour. 
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CHAP,    governor-general ;  either  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  convic- 
XXXVH.  tion  and  friendship,  or  the  purchased  productions  of  literary 
^<i^">^^^^y  ability :  the  former  were  more  disinterested  in  the  motive  ;  the 
1787,     latter  more  successful  in  the  execution.  Some  of  Mr.  Hastings*s 
friends,  indeed,  very  injudiciously,  as  well  as  uncandidly,  ascrib- 
ed bad  or  frivolous  motives  to  the  chief  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  who  voted  for  the  impeachment.    They  asserted, 
that  Mr.  Burke  was  actuated  by  r/esentment ;    that   Messrs. 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Adam,  Anstruther,  Grey,  sir  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  and  other  members  of  opposition,  merely  wished 
to  gratify  Burke,  and  to  attack  a  man  whom    they  thought 
favoured  by  the  court  and  some  of  the  ministers  \^  and  that 
leading  men  of  administration  were  moved  by  jealousy  of  Mr. 
Hastings's  influence.     Apprehending  those  advocates  to  be  cop- 
vinced,  that  the  person  whose  cause  they  so  warmly  espoused 
was  innocent,  and  also  able  to  prove  his   innocence,  tlie  im- 
partial reader  must  deem  them  extremely  imprudent,  and  in- 
deed unwise  in  resting  his  defence  upon  extraneous  grounds. 
This  imputation  was  uncandid,  because  it  assigned  unjustifia- 
ble motives  without  proof,  or  even  plausible  ar^ment.    The 
motive  ascribed  to  the  principal  accuser  was  virulent  resent- 
ment, because  a  friend  of  his  had  been  promoted  by  Hastings  ; 
but  the  alleged  cause  is  not  adequate  to  the  effect.    That  Mr. 
Burke  or  any  man  would  undertake  so  laborious  a  task,  which 
required  such  minuteness  of  investigation   concerning    intri- 
cate details,  the  materials  of  which  wei*e  to  be  fetched  from 
such  a  distance,  with  so  great  and  powerful  a  body  inimical  to 
an  inquiry,  merely  because  his  friend  had  been  slighted,  is  hard- 
ly within  the  compass  of  credibility :  the  same  observations  wjll 
apply  to  all  the  other  prosecutors,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
As  to  tht  jealousy  of  ministers,  where  can  we  find  the  grounds 
for  such  a  passion  in  the  relative  situation  of  these  and  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ?    Fully  admitting  extraordinary  talents  and  also  me- 
ritorious conduct  in  the  political  saviour  of  India,  can  a  reader 
discover  any  oHicial  situation  which  he  was  likely  to  fill,  that 
could  in  the  smallest  degree  interfere  with  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  ministers  in  question  ?    But  the  hired  pleaders 
for  Mr.  Hastings,  being  much  more  accustomed  to  reasoning, 
defended  him  on  stronger  grounds.    Instead  of  forming  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  motrvea  of  the  actuaev^  they  adduced  ar- 
guments from  the  conduot  of  the  aooussd,  which,  in  detailed 
series,  principle  and  system,  they  justified  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  illustrated  by  the  effects  that  his 
T^  ?5!r  ®*®'^®'**  produced.     These  two  classes  of  defenders  had  each 
ni^m  ^  considerable  success;  the  first  with  the  weak  and  undistinguish- 
adveneto  '^^}  ^^  second  with  men  of  discernment  and  abilities  :  and  the 
the  im-      majority  of  the  nation  was  inimical  to  the  impeachment 
peach 

roent.  q.    See  pamphlets  in  favour  of  Mr.  HasUnijrs  pastim ;  also  periodical 

works,  especially  a  newspaper  called  the  World. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  opinioB)  when  one  most    CHAP. 
powcrfbl    cfifbrt   of  eloquence    diffused   quite  different   senti-  XXXVII. 
ments  through  the  kingdom ;  and  presented  Mr.  Hastings  as  v^^>^^^/ 
an  atrocious  criminal.    This  was  the  celebrated  speech  on  the     1787. 
charge  of  the  Begems.  Eloquence 

An  opinion  long  prevailed  among  literary  men,  that  though  51^^***^^*"^ 
Britons  surpass  the  ancients  in  knowledge  and  philosophy ;  ^^*!J^J^ 
equal  them  in  epic,  and  excel  them  in  dramatic  poetry;  yet  opinion, 
they  are  inferior  in  eloquence.  Writers  of  transcendent  talents,  Britishelo- 
distinguished  taste  and  profound  erudition,  deem  this  notion  so  quence. 
erident  as  not  to  require  any  discussion  :  they  take  the  &ct  for 
granted,  and  confine  their  inquiries  to  the  cause.'  Great  in* 
genuity  is  employed  in  comparing  the  fields  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem oratory,  and  discovering  motives  that  led  to  much  more 
powerful  and  impressive  exertions  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, than  any  that  influence  British  speakers:  hence  (say 
Hume  and  Blair)  no  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  arises  in  a  modern 
senate.  A  carefiil  examiner  of  the  eloquence  which  adorns 
the  pariiamentary  history  of  the  present  reign,  may  probably 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion :  he  who  peruses  the  orations 
of  the  elder  or  younger  Pitt,  Burke,  or  Fox,  may  hesitate  be- 
fore he  will  determbe  that  they  are  surpassed  by  either  Cicero 
or  Demosthenes.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the  supreme  excellencies  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  orator,  that  they  are  most  nearly  equalled 
by  British  senators.  Like  Demosthenes,*  especially,  the  high- 
est of  our  orators  are  much  less  eminent  for  rhetorical  flourishes, 
than  for  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  important  facts;  com- 
bination of  whatever  illustrates  the  question,  or  promotes  the 
measure  proposed ;  comprehensive  views  of  the  situation^ 
intentions,  and  interests  of  the  parties  concerned;  energetic 
reasoning  appropriated  to  the  point  at  issue;  and  applica- 
tbn  of  forcible  motives  to  impel  hearers  to  the  counsels 
and  conduct  which  the  speaker  desires.  Eloquence,  to  be 
eSicadous,  must  be  adapted  to  the  sentiments  and  know- 
ledge of  die  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed;  the  same 
species  and  mode  would  not  suit  informed  and  enlightened 
gentlemen  of  the  British  house  of  commons,  and  the  populace 
which  constituted  so  great  a  part  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
assemblies.  The  same  genius  and  wisdom  which  enabled  and 
(Erected  Demosthenes  to  perform  such  intellectual  wonders, 
empowered  and  guided  him  to  adapt  his  oratory  to  the  feelings 
and  capacity  of  his  audience :  the  acuteriess  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Athenian  meetings  did  not  admit  of  much  tinsel,  instead  of 
sieriiog^  value;  nevertheless,   they  were  in  many  respects  n 

r  See  Hume's  Easay  on  Eloqaence ;  see  also  Blair's  Lectures,  lect.  xxvi. ; 
lad  Mmr.  tfthe  Moan,  by  Dr.  William  Thomson. 

s  Of  British  orators  Mr.  Fox  onquestioDahly  bears  the  nearest  sesem- 
blaace  to  the  Athenian  in  materials,  spirit,  and  expression;  and  equals  him 
in  €)rce  and  in  fire,  bet  is  less  attentive  to  liuniaous  arrangement. 
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CHAP.    me.i'C  mob;  conseqiicntlj^  there  was  sometimes  room  for  sab - 
XXXViL  stituting  impression  for  conviction;   addressing  their  feelings 
v*^'^^'^^^ instead  of   their  understandings;    their  weakness  instead  of 
1787.     their  strength.     Demosthenes,  in  order  to  carry  the  most  bene-     i 
ficial  plans  into  execution,  was  often   obliged   to  soothe  and 
cajole  them  ;  and  for  that  purpose  occasionally  to  admit   into     | 
his  discourses  ornaments,  which  his  own  austere,  strong,  and 
chaste  judgment  would  have  induced  liim  to  reprobate.    British 
eloquence  is  ratlier  unlike  to  ancient  in  some  of  the  subordinate 
instruments,^  than  unequal  in  the  combination  of  strong  reason- 
ing, vivid  imagery,  and  pathetic   exhibition;    which   passing-     I 
through  the  head  affects  the  heart,  and  influences  the  conduct : 
the  operation  and  result  of  oratorj'  are  no  less  vigorous  and 
effectual  in  Britain,  than  in  Rome  or  Athens.     These  observa- 
tions thou'gh  somewhat  digressive,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  accounted 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  that  now  comes   to  a 
display  of  eloquence,  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed 
in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
a^^L^  f      On  the  7th  of   February  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the    third    '\ 
Mr!!siieri-  **'t*cle  of   accusation   against  Mr.  Hastings ;  which  was    his 
dan  on  the  conduct  towards  the  Begums,"  or  dowager  princesses  of  Oude.    I 
condoctof  The  introduction  attacked  a  ground  of  defence    chosen    bv 
Mr.  Hast- 

'wawls  the       ^  That,  in  point  of  action,  ancient  orators  far  surpass  modern,  is  deemed    i 
Becrums      ^^^  ^^  those  critical  observations,  which  it  would  be  equally  superfluous    i 
^     '     to  illustrate,  as  absurd  to  controvert ;  a  common  inference  from  the  allowed    I 
superiority  of  action  is  greater  excellence  of  oratory ;  and  the  noted  saying 
of  the  Roman  is  often  quoted  to  prove,  that  gesticulation  is  the  primary   ; 
constituent  of  eloquence.    One  ot  the  wisest  men  that  has  written  on  that 
•'  or  any  other  subject,  views  tlie  importance  of  action  in  a  different  light.  I 
"  It  is  (sa3rs  Dr.  Johnson)  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from  time  to  | 
time,  and  which  seems  to  have  lately  become  more  frequent,  that  Eng-fuMh  , 
oratory,  however  forcible  in  argument,  or  elegant  in  expression,  is  deficient 
and  inefficacious,  because  our  speakers  want  Uie  grace  and  energy  of  action .  ' 
Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are  desirous  to  refine  our  manners,  i 
and  improve  our  faculties,  some  are  willing  to  supply  tlie  deficiency  of  our  i 
speakers :  we  have  had  more  than  one  exhortation  to  study  the  neglected  . 
art  of  moving  the  passions ;  and  have  been  encouraged  to  nelieve,  that  <iur 
tongues,  however  feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  help  of  our  hantU  and 
leif$,  obtain  an  uncontrovertible  dominion  over  the  most  sttibborn  audience, 
animate  the  insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force  tears  fram  the  obdurate, ! 
and  money  from  the  avaricious.    I^  bv  slight  of  hand,  or  nimblencss  of  foot, 
aU  these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that  shall  neglect  to  attain  the  free  I 
use  of  his  limbs,  may  be  justly  censured  as  criminally  lazy :  but  wc   ar^ 
afraid  that  no  specimen  of  such  effects  will  easily  be  shown.    If  we  could  i 
once  find  a  speaker  in  ^  Change  JlUey,  raising  the  price  of  stocks  by  the  pow- 
er of  persuasive  gestures,  we  should  very  zealously  recommend  the  study  ; 
of  his  art ;  bat  having  never  seen  any  action  by  which  language  was  muck 
assisted,  we  have  been  hitherto  inclined  to  doubt  whether  our  countrymen  j 
are  not  blamed  too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless  utterance."  l<iler  J 
No.  90.  I 

i 
tt  See  vol.  i.  of  ^  histoty,  chap.  xxix. 
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manj  advocates  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  successful  result  of   OHAF. 
his  admiustratkmy  amounted  to  a  sufficient  justification  of  his  XXXVIl. 
conduct:  this  principle  the  speaker  reprobated,  as  contrary  to  s^"^^^^ 
ereiy  niie  of  natural  and  christian  morals,  which  both  taught,     1787-^ 
in  the  most  unequivocal  language,  that  wicked  means  were  not 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  desirable 
ends;  it  vas,  moreover,  a  new  and  base  sophism  in  the  maxims 
of  jodidal  inquiry,  that  crimes  might  be  compounded,  and 
that  fortunate  events  wer^  H  full  and  complete  set-off  against 
oppression,  corruption,  breach  of  faith,  peculation,  and  treach* 
erj.    The' conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  during    the 
preceding  year,  was  guided  by  the  soundest  principles  of  ju* 
risprudeDce;  they  had  asserted,  that  there  were  acts  of  moral 
torpitade,  which    no  political  necessity  could  warrant;    and 
proved  to  the  world,  that,  however  degenerate  an  example 
some  of  the  British  subjects  had  exhibited  in  India,  the  people 
of  En^and,  collectively,  speaking  and  acting   by  their  re- 
prdeafatires,  felt,  as  men  should  feel  on  such  an  occasion : 
they  bad  demonstrated  themselves  superior  to  the  presumptu- 
ous pretanions  that  were  advanced  m  favour  of  this  pillar  of 
India,  tin  comer-stone  of  our  strength  in  the  East,  this  talis- 
nan  of  the  British  territories  in  Asia,  whose  character  was 
^  to  be  id)ove  censure,  and  whose  conduct  was  not  within 
die  reach  of  suspicion.    After  this  conciliatory  exordium,  the 
^r  pBDceeded  to  rouse  the  auention  of  his  hearers,  by  a 
coicitt  but  striking  outline  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
subject  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  thdr  consideration. 
The  present  charge  he  stated  to  be  replete  with  criminality  of 
^blackest  (fie,  tyranny  the  most  vile  and  premeditated,  cor- 
mptioo  the  most  open  and  shameless,  oppression  the  most  se- . 
vere  and  grinding,  and  cruelty  the  most  hard  and  unparalleled. 
Hepfsietted  to  God,  that  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strong- 
atpoaonai  conviction  on  the  present  subject.     It  was  upon 
^  cnriction  that  he  hdieved  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
is  regaid  as  the  mAiob  of  Oude,  and  to  the  begums,  compre- 
Msded  in  it  every  species  of  human  offence.    He  had  proved 
^anaelf  gnil^  of  rapacity,  at  once  vblent  and  insatiable ;  of 
^^Kbery,  cool  and  premeditated ;  of  oppression,  useless  and 
^Bptovoked;   of  breach  of  £uth,   unwarranted  and  base;  of 
oaehy  mniaiily  and  unmerciiul !  These  were  the  crimes  of 
*^  his  soul  and  cooscicitce  amugned  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
>Ui  he  trusted  he  should  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
«*t(y  faearsr.    He  was  far  fix»m  meaning  to  rest  the  charges 
^  asieilioii,  or  upon  the  warm  expressions  which  the  im- 
P^ of  wwuided  fishings  might  produce:  he  would  establish 
<^  part  of  the  aoeiisation  by  the  most  unanswerable  prcxif, 
aid  tlie  most  uoqueationable  evidence.     He   would  support 
(verj  &ct  by  a  testimony,  which  few  would  venture  to  coo- 
^^  dwt  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself.    As  there  were  persons 
^to  staad  up  advocates  for  the  late  governor-general,  he 

voi.n.  1^ 
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CFIAP.  challenged  these  to  watch  every  particle  of  the  accusations  which 
XKXVIL  he  ^ould  advance;  he  desired  credit  for  no  fact  ^hich  he  did 
^^''''^^^^•not  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  refutation. 
1787.         Mr.  Hastings  had  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  the  trea- 
sures of  the  begums  were  not  private  property,  but  belonged  to 
the  nabob ;  that  the  real  proprietor  had  a  right  to  reclaim  his 
own  property,  whenever  he  chose ;  and  actually  had  resumed 
it  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  his  debts  to  the  East  India 
company.     To  controvert  thb  assertion   he  quoted  the  ma- 
hommedan  law,  and  decisions  upon  that  law  concerning  this 
very  case;  the  amount  was,  that  women,  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands,  are  entitled  only  to  the  property  within  the  zenana 
or  harem  where  they  lived.    This  opinion  had  been  fully  ad- 
mitted by  the  council  of  Calcutta;  the  begums  retained  only 
the  treasures  which  were  within  the  harems,  and  relinquished 
every  other  property  to  the  reignitag  prince.    The  British  go- 
vernment of  India  at  the  time  admitted,  and  even  guaranteed 
the  tenure  by  which  the  begums  held  this  residue  of  effects ; 
that  property,  therefore,  was  their  own,  and  not  the  nabob's ; 
it  might  be  plundered,  but  could  not  be  justly  reclaimed.     Mr. 
Hastings,   in   mitigation  of  his  own   severities,  mistated  the 
prhiciples  of  mahommedan  law,  as  if  he  meant  to  insinuate, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  eastern  codes  which  rendered 
it  impious  in  a  son  not  to  plunder  his  mother.    From  these 
arguments,  to  establish  that  the  property  was  the  right  of  the 
begums,  and  consequently  the  seizure  a  violation  of  rights,  the 
orator  proceeded  to  the  reasons  which  had  been  ad<kiced  Jbr 
appropriating  the  treasures  of  the  princesses :  here,  he  rested 
his  inference  on  the  report  of  the  govemor-generad  himself. 
The  begums  had  at  all  times  given  disturbance  to  the  nabob  i 
they  had  long  manifested  a  spirit  hostile  to  his  and  to  die  En- 
glish government;  they  had  excited  the  zemin^tfs  to  revolt; 
and    they    were    accessary   to    the   insurrection    at    Benare«. 
Each  of  these  allegations  was  sufficiently  disproved  by  Mr. 
Hastings  himself;  \^o  made  it  appear,  that  on.  the  contrary 
they  had  particularly  distingui^ed  themselves  by  their  friend- 
ship with  the  English,  and  by  the  various  good  offices  which 
they  rendered  to  the  government.    Mr.  Hastings  left  Calcutta 
in  1781,  and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he  said  himself,  with 
two  great  objects  in  his  mind,  Benares  and  Oude.    What  was 
the  nature  of  these  boasted  resources  ?  They  resembled  the 
equitable  alternative  of  a  highwayman,  who,  in  going  forth  in 
the  evening,  was  held  in  suspense  which  of  his  resources  to 
prefer,  Bagshot  or  Hounslow.    In  such  a  state  of  generous  ir- 
resolution did  Mr.  Hastings  proceed  to  Benares  and  Oude  :  at 
Benares  he  &iled  in  his  pecuniary  object;   thai  and  not  till 
then,  not  on  account  of  any  ancient  enmities  shown  by   the 
begums;  not  in  resentment  for  any  old  disturbances;  but  be- 
cause he  had  failed  m  one  place,  and  had  but  two  in  prospect* 
did  he  conceive  the  base  exped^nt  of  plundering  these  aged 
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women.  To  carry  his  scheme*  into  exectitionf  Mr.  HMtingt^   CHAP. 
said  his  abqueat  accuser,  formed  the  atrociotts  dcniga  of  in-  XXXVIT. 
sdgadnga  son  against  his  motiier,  of  sacrificing  female  dig- vi^"^^*^»^ ' 
mty  aad  dktress  to  parricide  and  plunder.    At  Chunar  wa&     1787, 
Halt  iofiaaoos  treaty   concerted :  in  which)  among  other  ar-* 
tides,  Mr.  Hastily  had  stipi^ated  with  one  whom  he  caUed  an 
iDdcpeodoDt    prince,    that,   as    great   distress    had  arisen  to 
tbentiiob's  government  from  the  military  power,  and    do- 
minioQ  assumed   by  the  dowager  princesses  he    be  permit- 
ted to  re-assume  such  c»f  their  hinds  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  necessary.    From    the  plan,    the    accuser    proceeded    to 
the  execadoo;    no    sooner   was    this    foundation   of  inquiry 
established,  in  violation  of  the  pledged  faith  and  solemn  gua- 
nmteeof  the  British  government:  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Hastings 
detenniiied  to  invade  the  substance  of  equity,  than  he  resolved 
toanflhiroself  of  judicial  forms;  and  accordingly  despatched 
a  messenger  for  the  chief  jusdce  of  India,  to  assist  hhn  in  per- 
petn&ig  the  vitiations  he  had  projected.    Sir  Elijah  Impey  be- 
Hig  ani?ed,  Mr.  HaatiDgs,  widi  much  art,  proposed  a  question 
of  tJpMe,  involving,  an  unsobetantiated  foct,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  suiTe^dtioius  approbation  of  the  measure  he  had  predeter- 
nioed  to  adopt ;  the  begums  bemg  in  actual  rebellion,  might 
not  tbe  nabob  confiscate  their  property  ?    **  Most  undoubtedly !" 
vas  the  itady  answer  of  the  friendly  judge.    Not  a  syllable  of 
inquiry  intervened,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  imputed  revolt ; 
Dotamooient's  pause  as  to  the  ill  purposes,  lo  which  the  4«- 
diioD  of  a  chief  justice  might  be  perverted.    It  was  not  tbe 
office  of  a  friend  to  mix  the  grave  caution  and  cold  circum- 
spect of  a  judge,  with  an  opinion  taken  in  such  circumstances ; 
and  sir  Elijah  had  previously  declared,  that  he  gave  bis  advice 
not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  frioid ;  a  character  which  he  equally 
prefetred  in  the  strange  office  that  he  undertook,  of  collecting 
jnadficslDry  affidavits  on  the  subfect  of  Benares.    It  is,  (sriid 
^  entor)  curious  to  reflect  on  the  whole  of  sir  Elijah's  circuit 
St  tte  peijbiis  ^e:  he  stated  his  desire  of  relaxing  from  the 
&%ies  of  office,  and  imbending  his  mind  in  a  party  of  health 
ffld  pleasore ;  yet,  wisely  apprehending,  that  too  sudden  reha- 
sh nught  defeat  its  object,  he  contrived  to  mix  some  concerns 
of  badness  with  his  amusements.    In  his  little  airing  of  nine 
^vndred  miles,  great  part  of  wluch  he  travelled  post,  escorted 
^  an  army,  he  selected  those  very  situations  where  insurrection 
sQisisted^  and  rebellion  was  threatened;  and  had  not  only  de- 
^ered  hb  deep«and  curious  researches  into  the  laws  of  nations 
au}  freatiea,  in  the  capacity  itf  the  oriental  Qrotius,  whom  Mr. 
Hastings  was  to .  study,  but  also  appeared  in  the  humbler  and 
Bov^Ittictical  situation  of  a  collector  of  ex  fiarie  evidence:  in 
limner  quality  his  opinion  was  the  premature  sanction  for 
plosdering  tbe  biegums;  in  the  latter  tharactcr  he  became  the. 
pcadtamons  supporter  bf  the  expuluon  and  pillage  of  the  rush 
Cbeyt  Sing,     Acting  on  an  improved  (act,  on  a  position  a&  ideal 
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CHAP,    as  a  datum  01  the  duke  of  Richmond,  be  did  not  hesitate*  in  the 
XXXVir.  first  instance,  to  lend  his  authority  to  an  unQmited  i>ersecution; 
\^'>r\^  in  the  iatter,  he  did  not  disdain  to  scud  about  India»  like  an  itine* 
1797.     rant  informer,  with  a  pedlar's  pack  of  garbled  evidence  and 
surreptitious  affidavits.     With  -a  generous  oblivion  of  duty  and 
honour,  with  a  proud  sense  of  having  authorized  all  future  ra- 
pacity, ttid  sanctioned  all  past  oppression,  this  friendly  judge 
proceeded  on  his  circuit,  ;of  health  and   ease :  while  the  go- 
vemor*general  issued  his  orders  to  plunder  the  begums  of  their 
treasure,  sir  Elijah  pursued  his  progress,  and  explored  a  country 
that  presented  a  speaking  picture  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  in 
.  quest  of  objects  best  suited  to  his  feelings  ;  in  anxious  search  of 
calamities  most  akin  to  his  invalid  iniagination :    thus,  at  the 
same  moment  that  the  sword  of  government  was  turned  to  an 
assassin's  dagger,  the  pure  ermine  of  justice  was  stained  and 
smled  with  the  basest  contamination.     Such  were  the  circum- 
stances, under  which  Mr.  Hastings  completed  the  treaty  of 
Chunar :  a  treaty,  which  may  challenge  all  the  treaties  that  ever 
.existed,  for  containing  in  tbe  smallest  compass  the  most  exten- 
sive treachery.    An  apology  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  lor  his 
c6hdiict  is,  that  the  begdms  resisted  the  resumption  of  the  jag- 
hires  :  the  amount  of  this  charge  is,  that  these  poor  old  women 
^^ttempted  ta  prevent  robbery.    Could  any  thing  be  more  ab- 
surd, than  to  accuse  persons  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  their 
property  from  plunder  I  But  the  fact  is,  they  made  no  resistance ; 
they  well  knew  that  their  feeble  efforts  coukl  not  restrain  the 
force  of  the  phindarer :  but,  Mr.  Hastings  Luther  added,  the 
begums  complained  that  they  had  suffered  injustice.    ^'  God  of 
^*  Heaven !  had  they  not  a  right  to  complain  ?    Af^er  the  viola- 
*^  tion  of  a  solemn  treaty,  plundered  of  their  property,  and  on 
^  the  eve  of  the  last  extremity  of  misery,  were  they  to  be  de- 
^  prived  of  the  ultimate  resource  of  impotent  wretchedness,  la- 
^  mentation,  and  regret  ?  Was  it  a  crime  that  they  should  crowd 
^  together  in  fluttering  trepidation,  like  a  flock  of  helpless  birds, 
^  on  seeing  the  felon  kite,  who.  having  darted  at  one  devoted 
**  victim  and  missed  his  aim,  singled  out  a  new  object,  and  was 
^  springing  on  his  prey  with  redoubled  vigour  in  his  wing,  and 
**  keener  vengeance  in  his  eye  I"  After  the  eloquence  of  Sheri- 
dan had  exhibited  such  a  view  of  the  acts  of  the  accused,  he 
proceeded  to  his  general  character.    ^  It  has  (he  said)  been , 
^  advanced  by  admirers  of  Mr.  Hastings*  who  are  not  so  impli- 
^  cit  as  to  give  unqualified  applause  to  his  crimes,  that  they 
^  found  an  apology  for  their  atrocity  in  the  greatiiess  of  his 
^<  mind.    To  estimate  the  solidity  of  such  a  defenoe,  it  is  suHi- 
^K  cientto  consid^  wherein  this  prepossessing  distinction,  this  cap- 
^^  tivating  characteristic  consists :  is  it  not  solely  to  be  traced  in 
^  great  actions  directed  to  great  ends?    In  them  only  are  ive 
>^  to  search  for  true  magnanimity ;  to  them  only  can  we  affix. 
^'the  splendour  and  the  honours  of  true  greattiess.     There  is, 
<<  indeed,  another  §pecies  of  gi^eatness,  which  displays  itself  in 
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^  MUtf  tODceiviDg  a  Imd  measure,  and  undauntedly  pursuing    cAap. 

**  it  to  Its  accomplishment.     Had  Mr.  Hastings  the  merit  of  XXXVII. 

*^  eihtbHwig    either  of    these  ?     There   was    nothing  great.  \t0'^>t^'^^ 

'^noliiing-  magnanimoiiS)    nothing    open,    nothing    direct,    in      1/87- 

^  his  measures  or  his  mind  :  on  the  contrary,  he  pursued  the 

^  iPorst  objects  by  the  worst  means ;  his  course  was  an  eternal 

^  deviatioii  from  rectitude  ;  at  one  tame  he  tyrannized  over  the 

^  witty  and  at  another  time  deluded  the  understanding  ;  he  was 

^  by  turns  a  Dionysiuswid  a  Scapin  ;  as  well  might  the  writh- 

^  mg  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared  to  the  direct  path  of 

"the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  Hastings's  ambitbn  to  the 

**  ample  steadiness  of  genuine  magnanimity ;  in  his  mind  ail 

^  was  shuffling,  amtnguous,  dark,  insidious,  and  little  ;  nothing 

^'simplet  nothing  unmixed;  all  affected  plainness  and  actual 

^  dBnmulation  :  he  was  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  contradictor 

^  ry  qualities,  with  nothing  great  but  his  crimes,  and  those  con* 

^  trerted  by  the  littleness  of  his  motives  ;  which  at  once  denoted 

^  lus  profligacy  and  his  meanness*  and  martied  him  for  a  traitor 

**  attd  a  juggler  :  his  very  style  of  wtiting  there  was  the  same 

^  misfcve  of  vioous  comraiieties ;  the  most  grovelling  ideaii 

^  he  eonveyed  in  the  most  inflated  language ;  giving  mock  con* 

**  sequence  to  low  cavils,  and  uttering  quibbira  in  heroics ;  so 

^  that  his  compositions  disgust  the  uste  of  the  understandings 

^  as  much  as  his  actions  excite  the  abhdrrence  of  the  soul.    The 

''same  character  pervaded  every  department  of  his  govern'* 

^  meat ;  afike  in  the  military  and  the  political  line»  we  may  ob^ 

**  serve  auctbneering  ambassadors^  and  tradmg  generals :  we 

**  saw  a  revolution  brought  about  by  an  affidavit ;  an  army  em-» 

** ployed  Id  executing  an  arrest;  a  town  besieged  on  a  note  of 

"  Imnd  ;  and  a  pnnce  dethroned  for  the  balance  of  an  account. 

'^  Thus  a  govermnent  was  exhibited,  uniUng  the  mock  nH>desty 

■*  of  •  bloody  sceptre,   and  the  Httie  traffic  of  a  merchant's 

**  eofateg  bouse,  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and  pidc« 

<■  mg-  a  pocket  with  the  other.'*    This  energetic,  grand,  and 

spledid  display  of  eloquence  was  closed  by  the  following  pero- 

raiiott.    ^  Factions  exist  in  this  house,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 

^  aQiMcct  on  which  we  are  not  broken  and  divided  into  sects  ; 

^  habils,  comiexions,  parties,  all  lead  to  diversity  of  Opinion ;  but 

**  whesk  inhumanity  presents  itself  to  our  observation,  it  finds 

^  no  division  m  the  represeotatives  of  the  British  people  ;  we 

^  attack  it  as  our  common  enemy .  and  conceiving  that  the  cha- 

'  racier  of  the  country  is  involved,  in  our  zeal  for  the  destruc- 

^  Hod  of  cruelty,  we  quit  not  our  undertaking  till  it  be  complete- 

*  ly^  overthrown.    It  is  not  allowed  to  this  assembly  to  behold 

*  the  objects  of  our  compassion  and  benevolence  in  the  present 
^exteasiTe  inquiry:  we  cannot  contemplate  the  workings  of 
**  tbeir  hearts,  the  quivering  lips,  the  tricklmg  tears,  the  loud 
'^  yet  tremulous  joys  of  the  millions,  whom  our^ote  of  this  night 
"  wAlbrever  save  fipom  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power  :  hut, 
^  though  wo  cannot  directly  see  the  effect,  is  not  the  true  enJQ> » 
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GHilP.    '^  ment  of  our  benevolence  increasedt  by  iis  being  conferred  un- 

XXXVll.  <<  seen  ?  Will  not  the  ornnipotence  of  Bntain  be  demonstrated 

Si^v^"s»^  **  to  the  wonder  of  nations,  by  stretching  its  mighty  arm  across 

178r-     **the  deep)  and  saving  by  its  fiat  distant  millions  from  destruc- 

^'  tion  ?    And  will  the  blessings  of  the  people  dissipate  in  the 

*<  empty  air  ?  No.  If  I  may  dare  use  the  figure,  they  will  consti- 

*<  tute  heaven  itself  their  proxy,  to  receive  for  them  the  blessings 

<^  of  their  pious  thanksgiving,  and  the  prayers  their  gratitude 

^  wiU  dictate  I" 

Such  is  the  outline  and  chief  substance  of  this  celebrated 
speech)  whose  delivery  occupied  the  *  extraordiaary  length  of 
five  hours  and  a  half ;  during  which  its  excellence  was  uniform 
in  vivid,  animated,  and  fervid  description  of  conduct  that  exdt* 
ed  the  various  emotions  of  the  human  heart*  for  the  alleged 
sttiTerers,  and  against  the  alleged  tyrant :  filled  the  hearers  with 
contempt  uid  scorn  against  exhibited  meanness,  detestation  of 
represented  atrocity,  and  called  their  vengeance  upon  powerful 
guilt  overwhelming  helpless  innocents.  Never  was  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan surpassed  by  any  orator  in  brilliant  and  irresistible  elo- 
quence, nor  has  he  often  been  equalled  In  ingenuity  and  acute- 
ness  of.  deduction  from  the  premises  wliich  he  assumed.  If  the 
governor-general  had  acted  m  the  mode,  and  fit>m  the  motives 
represented  with  so  impressive  effect  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  he  would 
have  certainly  deserved  to  have  been  ranked  among  all  the  Ca- 
ligulas,  Neros,  and  Caracsdlas,  that  had  ever  scourged  humani- 
ty by  lawless  power,  with  all  the  Jonathan  Wilds  and  Scapins, 
that,  by  fraud  and  imposture,  supplied  the  want  of  force  to  per- 
ItteffecU  petrate  villainy.  The  speech  so  manifestly  astonished  the 
on  the  house,  that  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  adjourn  their  meeting  without 
house  of  coming  to  a  deliberation  until  they  should  be  sufficiently  re- 
an?^°'  covered  to  distinguish  the  blase  of  eloquence  from  the  light  of 
p^ti^  truth:  throughout  the  country  the  impression  was  little  less 
powerful ;  and  great  numbers  conceived  Hastings  as  guilly  as 
he  was  represented  by  transcendent  genius.  To  the  commons 
there  appeared  so  probable  grounds  of  accusation,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  vote- of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  sixty-eight,  for 
impeaching  Mr.  Hastings  upon  the  third  charge  :  several  other 
inferior  charges  were  voted  to  contam  grounds  of  impeach- 
ment. On  the  second  of  April  various  other  accusations  were 
examined,  and  the  impeachment  was  at  length  voted  ;  when  the 

»  The  late  M.  Logan  well  known  for  his  literary  effbrU,  and  author  of  a 
■lost  masterly  defence  of  Mr  Hastings,  went  that  day  to  the  house  of 
commons,  prepossessed  for  the  accu«i&  and  agunst  his  accuser.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  firat  hour  he  said  to  a  friend*  **  All  this  is  dedammatory 
assertion  without  proof :"  when  the  second  was  finished  ;  this  is  a  moat 
wonderful  oration  !  at  the  close  of  the  third;  *<  Mr.  Hastings  has  acted 
very  unjustifiably  :**  th^fburtli :  "  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nal !"  and  at  last ;  **  Of  all  monsters  of  iniquity  the  most  enormous  is 
Warren  Hastings  f*  Tliis  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Peter  Stewart,  proprietor  of 
ibe  OTAcie,  who  was  present. 
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form  ID  which  that  inquest  should  be  carried  on»  became  a  sub-    CHAP. 
ject  of  CQiiaideratibn.    Mr.  Fox  proposed,  that  there  should  XXXVO. 
be  a  general  charge  of  impeachment,  and  that  the  house,  on  s^'*^^^^^ 
acquaiDtnig  the  lords  with  their  intention,  should  inform  them      1797. 
that  they  were  preparing  articles  which  they  would  pf^ent  with 
alt  ccm?enient  despatch ;  resenring  to  themselves  the  constitu- 
tiooal  (igbts  of  supplying  more  heads,  after  they  had  gone 
tfaitMigh  the  whole.    Mr.  Fitt  proposed  they  Should  separate 
and  analyze  the  charges,  since  the  accusation  consisted  of  a 
diffttse  and  complicated  mass ;  of  many  allegations  which  had 
not  been  substantiated,  and  of  many  fiacts  which  could  not  be 
coBudered  as  cruninal ;  that  thus  each  part  should  be  tried  by 
its  distinct  and  individual  merits.    Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
coiocided  with  the  minister;   and  his  plan  was  adopted      Mr. 
Hastings  now  made,  through  major  Scott,  an  application  to  the 
house,  that  if  they  resolved  there  was  ground  for  impeachment, 
they  wonld  vote  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial :  he  trusted 
that  the  house  of  commons  would  not  suffer  his  name  to  be 
branded  tipon  their  records,  without  allowing  him  at  the  same 
time  the  only  legal  means  of  effacing  the  stigma. 

A  conmittee  was  formed  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  and  empowered  to  send  for  per- 
sons, papers,  and  records.  The  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  ' 
Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Pelham,  sir  James  Erskine, 
Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Francis,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  sir 
Grey  Cooper,  Mr.  Frederick  Montague,  Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis, 
general  Bnrgoyne,  colonel  North,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Grey, 
Mr.  ADstruther,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  Dudley  Long,  and  lord 
MaitUmf. 

On  the  20tfa  of  May,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  went  in  the  name  The  com- 
of  the  house  •£  commons,  and  of  all  the  commons  of  Great  n><^>i^>^ 
Britain,  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  impeached  ^r*^^^ 
Haadngs  of  high  crimes  and  misdemean<»« ;  and  acquainted  n^^^ 
die  loids,  that  the  commons  would,  with  all  convenient  speed,  at  the  bar 
eshibkardcles  against  hhn,  and  make  good  the  same.    The  of  the 
articles  were  eight  in  number:  the  charge  of  Cheyt  Sing,  thehouwof 
i^^ms,  charges  of  Famickahad,  the  contracts,  FizuUa  Khan,  P^*"* 
the  presents,  the  revenues,  and  misdemeanors  in  Oude.    At  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Hastings  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  sergeant  at  arms;  and  being  immediately  conducted  to  the 
^  of  the  house  of  lords,  was  delivered  to  the  gentleman  usher 
of  the  black  rod.     Upon  the  motion  of  the  lord-chancellor  he 
^  admitted  to  bail,  himself  in  20,0001.  and  two  sureties,  Mr. 
SuUiran,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  in  10,0001  each,  and  was  ordered 
todehver  in  an  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  in  one 
snnth  &om  that  time,  or  upon  the  second  day  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  parliament.^ 

'•^Anfmal  Register  for  1787;  Britbh  and  foreign  history,  p.  14a 
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CHAP.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  financial  accounts  and  arrangements 
XXXVII.  of  the  year  were-  brought  forward.  The  minister  ppened  the 
Vi^-v-^^  subject  by  testifying  the  high  isatisfattion  that  he  felt,  and 
1787*  which  he  doubted  not  the  house  would  share,  when  he  laid  be- 
Supplies.  fore  them  such  an  account  of  our  finances,  as  would  justify  his 
j^*^^?""*"  -former  statements,  reasonings,  and  predictions.  The  public  scr- 
the  finan-  ^'^^^  were  to  be  provided  for  without  additional  imposts,  although 
ces.  &  ^^^Y  ^^^  season  in  the  West  Indies  had  caused  a  defalcation 

in  the  customs  to  the  amount  of  350,0001. 

Mp.  l)un-       ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^  May,  Mr.  Dundas,  as.  president  of  the  board 

das  brings  of  control  brought  forward  the  financial  state  of  British  India. 

ibi*ward      He  conceived  it  (he  said)  highly  improper  that  any  part  of  the 

thefinan.    empire  should  be  in  the  receipt  of  a  revenue  of  five  millions, 

^'f*!!*'!"^  and  maintain  an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men,  with- 

LdiZ^       ^"'  *^*  being  known  to  the  house  of  commons  how  that  revenue 

was  disbursed,  and  why  such  an  establishment  was  supported. 

The  debt  in  India  amounted  to  nine  millions,  the  revenue  of  the 

last  year  afforded  a  surplus  of  1,800^0001.   and  the  company 

would  be  able  to  discharge  their  debt  in  this  country  in  the 

year  1790.     Having  clearly  and  concisely  stated  these  facts  and 

opinions,  Mr.  Dundas  moved  resolutions  respecting  the  revenues 

^  of  India ;  these  were  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  3()th  of  May  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament  with 
a  speech,  expressing  his  entire  approbation  of  the  zeal  and  as- 
siduity with  which  the  houses  applied  themselves  to  the  impor- 
tant objects  recommended  to  their  attention  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the    session,  and  returning  his  majesty's  particular 
thanks  for  the  proofs  which  they  had  given  of  affection .>for  his 
l*romising  person,  family,  and  government.    Satisfied  as  he  was  with  the 
aspect  of   assurances  which  he  received  of  the  continuance,  among  foreign 
sflrkin*       powers,  of  general  tranquillity,  he  greatly  regretted  the  inter- 
nal dissensions  among  the  states  of  the  united  provinces.     He 
rejoiced  at  the  progress  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt ;  and  at  the  measures  adopted  by  parliament  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  and  for  simpli- 
fying the  revenue ;  he   trusted  the  same  patriotic  dispositions 
would  be  exerted  in  their  several  counties,  in  promoting  indus- 
'  try  and  good  order;  the  surest  sources  of  private  and  public 
prosperity. 
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Affainof  HoUand.— Ruinous  effects  of  the  war  with  Britain.— Complaints 
aj^imst  the  stadtholder.— Charge  concerning  the  inaction  of  the  fleets. — 
Objects  of  the  aristocratic  par^  at  the  end  of  the  war.^They  put  armi 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude.— Effects  of  this  measure.— Bef^ning  of 
t  democratic  party. — Both  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  agree 
in  hostility  to  the  house  of  Orange.— Advantages  which  they  possessed 
o?er  the  stadtholderian  party.— They  are  supported  by  the  mcxuied  men— > 
and  lectaries.— Circumstances  favourable  to  the  prince.— He  is  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  fleet.— Civil  power  and  authority .^He  is  gover- 
nor-general of  the  Cast  and  West  India  companies.— His  hereditary  pos- 
sessions.—Several  provinces  favourable  to  his  cause. — Friendship  and 
iffinity  with  Prussia.- Adverse  faction  trusts  to  the  protection  of  France. 
Thev  dejirive  the  prince  of  the  command  of  the  Hague.^The  Orange 
fiuaU^  lave  the  Hague.— Temperate  remonstrances  of  iVissia— disre- 
garded by  the  faction,*— who  absolve  the  troops  from  their  oath  of  fidel- 
ity.^lfeeting  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  FriezeUnd,— vblence 
of.~RemoQstrance  of  tlie  prince.— Frederick  William  sends  his  prime 
minister  as  ambassador  to  the  states  of  Holland.— Firm  memorial  of — 
Cooductof  France— encourages  the  faction.— Rebellion  commences  at 
tiatteai.->Tbe  insurgents  <are  deleated.-^Conci)iatory  interposition  of 
Prossia— and  of  Britam — unavailing.— Joint  mediation  of  Prussia  and 
France.— IMflerent  views  of  these  powers.- Alarming  power  of  the  de« 
mocratic  party— is  exerted  in  levellmg  innovation— defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  suspend  the  office  of  stadtholder.— They  try  a  new  fiibrication  of  votes. 
^The  armed  bui^hers  are  employed  as  instruments  of  revolution.— 
Fury  of  a  revolutionary  mob.— l*he  states-general  avow  themselves  sup- 
portien  of  the  constitation.'^Oisorders  at  Amsterdam.— The  army  con- 
tJBoes  sttached  to  the  prince.  «-The  faction  becomes  desperate.— Arrest 
of  die  princess  on  her  wav  to  the  Hague.-^he  is  compelled  to  return.— 
On  tiiii  insult  the  king  or  Prussia  chanj^  his  tone.— He  demands  satis- 
ftdioaofthe  states  of  Holland— which  is  not  granted.  He  determines 
oafiMc-The  revolutionists  relv  on  Fhmce.— The  duke  of  Brunswick 
coten  the  United  Provinces  at  the  head  of  an  army.— The  revolutioniato 
appij  to  France  for  aid^— Conduct  of  Bntain.— The  king  of  France  inti* 
mates  an  intention  of  assisting  the  states  of  Holland. — Our  king  declares 
he  wSlferdbfy  oppose  such  mterference,  and  prepares  an  armament. — 
France  relinquishes  her  design,— and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  is  com« 
pfetely  victorloos.— Restoration  of  the  stadtholder.— Great  and  unani- 
oMos  praises  of  the  British  cabinet. 


THE  most  important  evente  of  the  summer  regarded  the    CHAP. 
Cwcd  Provinces.     Their  unfortunate  war  with  Britain,  andXSXViii. 
fenuDous  consequences,  had  shaken  the  republic  to  its  founcla- v,^->os^ 
^  occaskmed  a  departure  from  many  of  its  ancient  maxims       7rt7. 
*wi  principles;  and  not  only  strengthened  the  old  party  which  A<T'wi»  of 
^  friendly  to  France,  but  made  way  for  the  rise  of  a  new  "oUand. 
fcction,  nudh  more  dangerous  and  destructive.    The  known 
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CHAP,    averseness  of  the  stadtholder  to  conneKion  with  the  house  of 
XXXVllI.  Bourbon  and  the  American  colonies,  his  near  relation  and  be- 
y^^^^^^^^  lieved  attachment  to  the  British  sovereig;n,  afforded  grounds  for 
1787.     suspicion,  that  he  could  not  engage  very  heartily  in  a  cause  so 
directly  opposite  to  opinions  in  which  he  had  been  nurtured. 
Ruinous ef*  The  disgraceful  and  ruinous  consequences  of  the  war,  the  im- 
tectsofthemense  losses  sustained  by  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  with 
war  with    other  severe  blows,  as  well  on  the  seas  as  in  both  the  Indies, 
Britain.      \irhich  the  republic  had  received  during  that  ill  sought  and  un- 
fortunate conflict,  not  only  disappointed  the  views  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  French  interest,  but  produced  great  discontent 
among  many  othei*  individuals,  who  did  not  originally  belong 
to  that  party ;  and  they  imputed  to  the  backwardness  of  the 
stadtholder,  losses  which  proceeded  from  their  own  folly  in 
courting  a  war  with  England.     They  commenced  hostilities 
unwisely  and  unjustly,  when  they  had  so  much  valuable  mer- 
chandise, either  on  sea  or  in  th^ir  factories,  exposed  to  an  en- 
emy, who,  notwithstanding  every  opposition,  still  retained  the 
command  of  the  ocean ;  and  were  enraged  that  the  stadtholder 
did  not  perform  impossibilities  by  saving  them  from  the  consc- 
Com-         quences  of  their  iniquitous  impolicy.    The  charges  against  the 
plaints       stadtholder  were  chiefly  general :  it  was  said,  that  he  had  not 
afainst  the  exerted  the  force  with  which  he  was  intrusted  by  the  state,  in 
inadthol-    that  manner,  or  with  that  energy  which  he  might  have  employ- 
*^^'  ed,  and  which  would  have  been  most  effectual  for  counteract- 

ing the  designs  and  frustrating  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.     On 
these  points,  the  prince  in  vain  repeatedly  challenged  his  ad- 
versaries to  the  inquiry  and  proof;  but,  aware  of  the  futility  of 
Charge      their  charges,  they  did  not  wish  for  investigation.     One  spe- 
concerning  cific  object  of  examination  was,  why  the  Dutch  fleet  did  not 
theinac*    proceed  to  Brest,  according  to  compact,  in  the  year  1782,  that 
tion  of  the  ^^  whole  combined  naval  force  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  and 
Holland  might  have  descended  at  once  on  the  coasts  of  Bri- 
tain.    The  failure  had  been  loudly  attributed  to  criminal  neg- 
lect, if  not  treachery ;  and  a  committee  was  speedily  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  causes:  the  result  was,  no  discovery 
was  made,  tending  in  the  smallest  degree  to  affect  the  stadt- 
holder. 
Objects  of      At  the  termination  of  the  American  war,  no  ideas  of  demo- 
the  aristo-  cratic  liberty,  or  of  the  admission  of  the  whole  people  into  a 
o^^^  P**"*  share  of  the  government,  appear  to  have  been  entertained  by 
*rid^  fS    *^^  party  in  opposition  to  the  stadtholder :  their  design  was  to 
^^^     ^  strengthen  the  aristocracies,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  an  oligarchy,  composed  of  their  own  principal  leaders* 
who  would  likewise  be  self  elected  and  perpetual ;  and  who, 
not  subject  to  the  jealousy  attendant  on  the  sway  of  a  sing^l« 
person,  in  the  nature  of  things  would  soon  assume  a  decisive  aun 
thority,  which  had  never  been  possessed  by  the  stadtholderatej 
The  contest  with  the  emperor  afforded  a  pretext  for  a  measure 
which  the  aristocratic  faction  intended  for  strengthening  theit 
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power,  bat  eventually  produced  the  total  dissolution  of  their    CHAP. 
authoiit^;  this  was,  the  bestowal  of  arms  on  the  multitude:  XXXVllI 
the  people  finding  arms  in  their  hands,  began  at  once  to  feel  '>^*>^'^^/ 
their  own  importance ;  they  awc^kened,  as  it  were,  from  a  dead      1787. 
deep,  and  wondered  why  they  held  no  share  in  that  govern- They  put 
mem  which  they  were  called  upon  to  defend  6r  support,  and  Jf™f  "*V* 
which  it  wss  evident  without  them  could  have  no  permanent of^hemul- 
secQntjT.    The  examples  of  Ireland  and  America  were  fresh  titude. 
before  them ;  the  very  term  of  volunteers,  which  they  assum-  Effects  of 
ed,  contributed  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  part  they  were  ^^  "***- 
to  act    The  democratic  spirit  being  thus  suddenly  brought  to  *^^' 
life,  feh  the  possession  of  its  &culties,  and  displayed  all  the 
vigoar,  and,  perhaps,  even   the   wantonness  of  youth.    The 
armed  burghers  had  been  designed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
armj,  which  was  known  to  be  generally  attached  to  the  stadt- 
holder;  and  it  was  fondly  expected,  that  when  they  had  per- 
formed the  service,  they  would  have  silently  sunk  into  their 
former  insignificance ;  but  without  waiting  for  that  issue,  they 
began  to  account  themselves  constituent  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
legisbdon  and  government  of  their  respecuve  cities,  by  elect- 
ing delegates,  who  were  to  be  received  as  their  legal  repre- 
sentadres  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  thus  form  a  popular 
counterpoise  to  the  aristocratic  power.     When  these  sentiments 
were  avowed,  nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  eonster* 
nation  which  they  excited.     The  principal  leaders  of  the  faction  Beginning 
vere  disconcerted  and  alarmed;  they  had  improvidently  rais-of^demp- 
ed  a  dangerous  spirit,  and  brought  a  new  power  into  action,  ^"^**^P"^ 
without  a  due  consideration  of  the  force  and  eccentricity  of  its  ^' 
moTemeats;  and  these  were  evidently  beyond  their  control  or 
management.    This  new  body  they  saw  would  prove  equally 
inimical  to  the  aristocratical,  as  to  the  stadtholderian  authority ; 
but  afraid,  if  they  should  then  oppose  the  pretenlions  of  the 
democradcal  party,  that  a  powerful  body  would  go  over  to  the 
Orange  adherents,  and  both  united  put  an  end  to  the  sway  of 
die  nobles,  they  temporized,  and  appeared  to  coincide  with  the 
plebeian  combination.  -^^  ^ 

This  onion  of  two  parties,  of  adverse  interests,  but  concur-  ,u^,tocra. 
ing  in  desire  to  humiliate  the  stadtholder,  was  very  formidable  tic  uid  de« 
*o  that  prince  and  his  friends.    The  states  of  Holland  and  mocratic 
West  Friezeland  were  the  great  and  constant  impugners  of  the  parties  a- 
stadthoWer's   authority  and   prerogatives.    They  assumed   aP'*?;*"**®- 
saperioTity  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  constitution  of  the  J^j  h^uL 
uwm,  and  was  derived  only  from  tlie  circumstance  of  Holland  of  Orange. 
P<)ssessmg  a  greater  share  of  wealth  and  a  larger  extent  of  terri-  Advanta 
tory,  than  aay  of  the  others.    The  most  bitter  animosity  which  g^s  which 
appeared  agunst  the  prince,  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  lodged  in  J^J*^ 
*at  province ;  and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  took  the  lead  of  ^^^^^^ 
Mother  places  in  the  invariable    display    of  enmity. <    Theholdenan 
^Terse    fiiction    had  many  and    great    advantages  over  the  party. 
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CHAP.     Orange  party  in  this  contest :  for  several  years  they  pursued 
:S(Xli: VlIL  one  common  object,  to  which  all  their  measures  were  directed ; 
^•^^'^^^^  thence  they  were  closely  united :  while  their  antagonists  having 
irsr.    no  purpose  to  attain,  which  might  serve  to  combine  their  zeal 
or  excite  their  enterprise,  were  loose,  careless,  and  uncpnnect* 
Tbey  are    ^<^*    '^^^  opposite  party  had  likewise  the  important  advantage 
8upDorte4  of  being  favoured  by  the  monied  men ;   they  were,  besides, 
tf  the  mo*  quickened  by  the  ardour,  and  kept  in  constant  exercise  by  the 
ni^men    indefatigable  zeal  and  restless  spirit,*  which  is  always  observa- 
and  sect*,  y^  -^^  sectaries ;  and  though  the  measure  of  arming  the  volun- 
teers had  been  productive  of  much  trouble  and  disorder  among 
themselves,  yet  it  afforded  them  at  least  the  benefit  of  a  formi- 
dable appearance. 
Circum-         To  balance  these  unfavourable   circumstances,    the  prince 
stances  fk-  was  not  without  considerable  means,  both  internal  and  exter- 
vourabletonal:    as   captain-general   and    admiral-general  of  the    United 
toe  pnnce.  Provinces,  he  had  command  of  the  whole  military  and  naval 
mand^r  of  fo**ce  of  the  republic :  he  had  the  nomination  of  all  the  com- 
the  army    missioned  officers  in  either  service,   and    was    considered  bj^ 
and  fleet,    these  as  their  patron  and  master;    he  had  also  the    appoint- 
ment of  most  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  state.     The  landed 
'  interest,  though  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Holland  to  the  monied,  than  the  corresponding  class  of  Eng- 
land, was,   with  few  exceptions,    friendly  to    the    prince   in 
all  the  provinces ;  even  of  the  people  great  numbers  (though 
not  amounting  to  a  majority)  were  partisans  of  the  stadtholder. 
His  civil     But  his  authority  and  legal  powers  were  by  no  means  confined 
power  and  to  the  fleet  and  army:   by  his  office  he  was  placed  as  presi- 
authority.  dent  at  the  head  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  civil  departments  of 
the  republic.    He  presided,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  as 
he  chose,  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  several  respective  provin- 
ces.    He  had  a  seat,  though  not  a  vote,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  states-general;  and  it  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  right, 
but  a  part  of  his  official  duty^  to  be  present  at  their  delibera- 
tions, and  to  give  his  opinion  or  advice  upon  all  matters  of  discus- 
sion, in  which  he  deemed  it  necessary ;  and  this  had  not  only 
a  great  influence  upon  their  proceedings,  but  in  times  of  harmo- 
ny, and  under  a  vigorous  and  successful  administraMon  of  public 
affairs,  was  generally  decisive  of  their  conduct.    His   right  of 
nomination  or  rejection    with  respect  to  the  new   members 
appointed  to  fill  up  the  town  senates  and  magistracies,  was 
now  contested,  and  generally  overruled,  but  could  not  foil  to 
have  given  him  by  its  past  operation  a  great  influence  in  those 
lie  is  gov-  distinct  republics.    In  the  quality  of    governor-general    and 
emor  gene- supreme  director  of  the  East  and  West  India  companies,  the 
ralofthe    stadtholder,  likewise  had  an  unbounded  influence  in  those  great 
W^'t'iSidi  ^o™"*®"^*^  bodies.*    The  prince,  moreover,  inherited   very 
aimpanies.    ^  Annual  Register.We.       ^ 

a  See  Annual  Register  for  1736,  p.  74. 
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large  estates  and  possesBions  which  included  palaces,  cities^  and    CHAP* 
castles,  aod  endowed  him  with  several  important  privileges,  in-  XXXVIII. 
depeixleDt  of  his  offices  under  the  state.     Powerful  as  the  aria-  ^^^'''^^N/ 
tocracjr  was,  yet  the   party   favourable  to   the  stadthotder  had      1787* 
maoy  rotaries ;    even  in   Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  the  ^.^  ^^^' 
greater  cities  of  Holland,  which  were  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  ^*^P^  P^* 
house  of  Orange,  the  domineering  feiction  had  to  combat  nu-  '®*"^^^'"- 
nerous  adversaries.     In  the  smaller    towns  the  parties  ap-Sevend 
proached  more  nearly  to  an  equality  :    of  the  provincial  states,  2"*^"*^ 
Guclderland  and  Utrecht  were  devoted  to  William :    Overyssel,  S'hU* 
GroningeD,  and  Zealand  were  fluctuating,   and  disposed  to  be  cause* 
mediatorial ;    so  that  Holland  and  West  Frieseland  only  were 
absolutely  hostile  to   the  stadtholder.     The  prince  possessed  Friendship 
aD  external  resource  and  support  in  the  friendship  and  protec-  ^d  affim- 
UoQ  of  the  illustrious  Frederick :   policy  directed  a  wise  king  ^  ^\^ 
of  Prussia  to  repress  the  ambition  of  France,  and  prevent   "*•***• 
her  from  acquiring,  under  the  name  of  alliance,  the  command 
of  those  provinces,  and  bound  him  to  the    anti-gallican  party ; 
wlule  affinity  cemented  the  bands  by  which  he  was  connected 
vith  the  house  of  Orange.    The  authority  of  so  renowned  a 
protector,  long  shielded  William  and  his  consort  from  any  mea- 
sures of  extreme  violence.     Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
begioDJng  of  autumn  1785.     The  aristocratic  faction  now  found  Adverse 
themselves  very  potent  at  home,  and  placed  unbounded  confi-  faction 
dcnce  in  the  assisting  power  of  France.    Proud  of  this  pro-jT****^ 
tectioQ,  and  freed  of  every   apprehension  from  the  emperor,  tectKNM»f 
they  became  less  attentive  to  the  admonitions  of  Frederick  him-  France. 
self:  they  proceeded  at  once  to  show  that  they  were  no  longer 
<lisposed  to  observe  any  measures  of  amity  with  the  prince 
stadtholder,  nor  even  to  preserve  those  outward  appearances 
which  might  indicate  a  disposition  to  future  conciliation.     This  They  de. 
was  announced  by  divesting  him  of  the  government  and  com-  P**!^^  ^ 
mand  of  the  garrison  of  the  Hague ;  a  measure  not  more  vio-  ^*"**  ^ 
lent  in  the  act,  than  it  was  degrading  in  the  execution,  through  m^dTolF 
the  uoosnal  circumstances    with  which  it    was   accompanied,  the  Hague. 
The  committee  of  the  states  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  de- 
prived the  prince  of  his  government  and  command,  forbidding 
the  troops  to  receive  the  word  from   him,  to  obey  his  orders 
iQ  any  manner,  or  ^v^  to  pay  him  any  of  the  customary  mili- 
tary honours.     To  render  the  degradation  complete,  and  as  it 
were,  to  add  the  incurable  sting  of  a  personal  insult,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  stripped  him  of  his  own  body  guards,  and  even 
^e  hundred  Swiss,  who  were  destined  merely  to  civil  purposes, 
skd  to  the  support  of  state  parade  and  magnificence.    A  re- 
QttQstraace  of  the  prince  termed  this  decree  a  violent  breach 
<^the  constitution,,  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  and  an  indignity 
to  his  person  and  chanH:ter ;  but  his  comphunts  produced  no 
other  satisfaction  than  the  contemptuous  intimation,  that  the 
S^iards  were  maintained  for  the   purpose   of  supporting  the 
grandeur  of  the  state^  and  fliot  for  the  pageantry  of  the  stadt- 
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CHAP,    holder.     After  such  an  open  indignity,  the  prince  and  princess 
XXXVIII.  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  city,  which  was  the  seat  of  the 
\^">^^^'%J  court,  public  business,  and  government ;  as  well  as  the  rcsi- 
1787,     dence  of   all  foreign  ministers:    they  therefore  immediately 
^^  abandoned  the  Hague.    The  prince  retired  to  his  own  city  of 

mi?y1eave  ®'®^*»   *"^  ^^^  princess  with  the  children  repaired  to  West 
the  Hague.  Friezeland,  where,   notwithstanding  the  implacable  enmity  of 
'  the  states  of  that  province,  the  people  were  generally  well  af- 
fected to  the  Orange  family.     The  faction   followed  their  late 
measure  by  an  order  for  furnishing  the  guards  with  new  co- 
lours, in  which  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Orange  wiere  totally 
omitted,  and  those  of  the  province  of  Holland  substituted  in 
their  place.    The  king  of  Prussia  regarded  this  personal  in- 
sult, and  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the  stadtholder, 
with   great  but  regulated  indignation;    he  still  preserved  the 
Temperate  most  temperate  language  in  his  remonstrances ;  and  while  his 
'*™"*     ^  expostulations  placed  in  the  fullest  light  the  wrongs  and  unde- 
p^g,^     served   injuries  sustained  by  that  prince,  and  sufficiently  indi- 
cated that  he  was  too  much  interested  in  his  cause  to  permit 
him  to  become  ultimately  a  victim  to  oppression ;  yet  for  the 
present,  he  appeared  rather  in  the  character  of  a  friendly  neigh- 
bour to   both,   and  an  amicable  mediator,  wishing  to  reconcile 
the  differences  and  misunderstandings  between  the  parties,  than 
disregard  the  direct  advocate  of  either  :•*  but  the  faction  was  too  fkr  ad- 
f^ti^^^   vanced  in  violence  to  regard  moderate  remonstrances;    and 
^  ^*     pfbceeded  to  still  greater  innovations.    They  issued  an  order, 
that  the  military  honours  usually  bestowed  on  the  stadtholderi 
in  all  his  different  capacities  of  captiun-general,  governor  of  the 
Hague,  and  commander  of  the  garrison,  should   in  future  be 
paid  only  to  the  president  of  their  committee,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  states,  and  to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
who  ab.     This  was  soon  followed  by  an  order  to  discharge  all  the  troops 
solve  the    of  the  province  from  theur  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  stadtholder, 
frT^^'    ^^^  ^  prescribe  a  new  oath,  by  which  ihey  were  bound  to  the 
^hof  ^  states  only.    The  faction  took  the  press  entirely  into  their  own 
delity.    '  hands,  and  the  most  scurrilous  invectives  were  every  day  pub- 
lished against  the  stadtholder;   and  not  only  passed  with  impuni- 
ty, but  received  high  applause :  while  the  most  temperate  wri- 
tings in  defence  of  his  rights,  or  a  bare  statement  of  their  nature, 
subjected  the  publishers  and  writers  to  severe  and  certain  punish- 
ment. Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  year  1785. 

The  pruice  stadtholder  from  Breda  had  repaired  to'  Middle- 
burgh;  but  finding  the  facdon  in  Holland  had  proceeded  to 
extremities,  he  concluded  force  would  be  necessary,  resolved  to 
betake  himself  to  the  province  in  and  near  which  his  strength 
chiefly  lay;  and, therefore  fixed  his  residence  in  Guelderland: 
besides  vicinity  to  his  partisans,  he  there  could  easily  avail 
himself  of  the  co-operation  of  Prussia.    The  faction  were  not 

b  Annual  Refpster  fidr  1786,  p.  T7. 
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at  first  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to   the    CHAP. 
prince  from  the  residence  which  he    had  chosent  and  pro-XXXVlII. 
ceed  in  their  violence.-  Great   expectations  had  been  form- Vi^"v^^/ 
ed  on  both  sides,  from  the  assemblage  of  the  states  of  Holland     1787. 
and  West  Friezeland,  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  Hague  in  Meeting  of 
the  middle  of  March.     When  this  body  was  convened,  instead   f  |J^J*^*j 
of  the  cool  impartiality  of  a  deliberative  meeting,  it  exhibited  ^^  ^^^ 
all  the  violence  and  outrage  of  a  mob :  and  the  members  ap-  Prieze- 
peared  to  have  parted  with  the  phlegm  of  Dutchmen,  and  to  land ; 
iutve  borrowed  the  animated  virulence  of  enraged  Frenchmen. 
lo  the  course  of  the  session,  the  most  important  question  riolenceoT. 
vhichwas  handled  by  the  assembly,  wi^,  whether  the  stadt- 
holder  should  be  restored  to  the  government  of  the  Hague  ? 
and  after  many  vehement  debates  it  was,  on  the  37th  of  July, 
carried  against  the  prmce  of  Orange  by  a  majority  of  only 
one;  the  numbers  being  ten  to  nine.     The  equestrian  order, 
and  the  depudes  of  some  towns,  protested  against  this  resolu- 
tion as  violent,  fliegal,  and  unconstitutional.    William  did  notHeQ^m. 
fail  to  express  the  strongest  reprobation  of  this  conduct  of  the  stivnce  of 
states:  in  a  letter  to  that  body  he  denied  the  legality  of  one  the  pri^oe. 
or  tiro  provinces  presuming  to  deprive  him  of  a  power  which 
had  been  conferred   by  the  whole  confederacy;  he  did  not 
eyen  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  whole  union  to  dispossess 
him  of  the  dignities  and  powers,  which  were  in  the  fullest- 
manner  rendered  hereditary  in  his  &mily ;  but  without,  for 
the  present,  investigating  that  question,   he  argued,  that  at 
least  the  retraction  of  the  authority  should  be  attended  with 
tht*  same  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  the  donation.    The 
^u.?s  of  Holland,  regarding  this  letter  as  a  defiance,  passed 
a  second  decree  confiiming  the  first.    The  death  of  Frederick 
brought  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  the  brother  of  the  princess,  of 
Orange,  and  produced  a  more  active  interference  to  support 
the  interests  of  the  sister,  than  had  been  employed  while  she 
was  only  the  niece.     Soon  after  his  accession  Frederick  William  Prcdjerick 
sent  his  prime  minister  the  count  de  Goertz,  as  ambassador  ^''^■J**"? 
extraordinary  to  the  states  of  Holland ;  and  byhim  a  long  let.*J?jJ^™j^ 
ter^bthe  states^general.    This  paper  mingled  temperance  of  ^gter  am- 
oanoer  with  vigour  of  substance,  and  was  in  every  respect  bassador 
worthy  of  ministers  formed  under  the  wise  and  resolute  Fre-tothe 
derick.    Its  introduction  removed  the  objections,  which  might  Jj*}f*  ^^ 
be  made  by  the  states  to  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  ™"*'**^ 
in  their  internal  affairs.    The  firm  friendship,  which  for  two 
catunes  had  subsisted  between  his  predecessors  and  the  repi^b- 
k,  would  even  have  demanded  his  friendly  and  mediatorial 
^^^l^rposition  in  the  present  unhappy  and  dangerous  state  of 
^  civil  diasentions:  his  situation  as  their  nearest  neighbour, 
aad  the  vicinity  of  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  their  territories,  Fam  me- 
niiist  necessanly  prevent  him  from  being  indifferent  (o  anymorialof. 

e  See  SUte  Pi|wrs  of  ir86, 8ept«  18. 
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CRAl*.   Vielctit  or  essential  change  that  was  attempted  to  be  made  in 
ItXXVlff.  the  constitution  of  the  republic :  besides  these  causes,  the  near 
^r'v-'^  relation  in  which  he  stood  with  the   prince   stadtholder,    and 
178r.     the  affection  which  he  bore  to  the  princess  his  sister,  rendered 
it  impossible  that  he  could  be  unconcerned  in  seeing  them  de- 
graded from  their  high  rank  and  authority,  and  the  stadtholder 
arbitrarily  deprived  of  his  rights  and  prerogatives :  he,  there- 
fore,   urgently  pressed   the  states-general   to   interpose   their 
friendly  and   powerful  mediation  with  the   states  of  Holland 
and  West  Friezeland,  thdt  the  differences  between  them  and 
the  stadtholder  might  be  amicably  settled,  and  the  prince  re- 
stored to  his  rights  and  dignities.    The  application  expressed 
the  fullest  confidence  tiiat  the  states-general  would  exert  them- 
'  selves  for  the  attainment  of  its  purposes :    and  prudently  for- 
bore any  intimation  of  the   measures   which    Prussia  would 
pursue,  should  the  letter   not   produce  the  intended  effects. 
This  representation  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
states  of  five  of  the  provinces ;  Holland  and  West  Friezeland 
vehemently  protested  against  foreign  interference;   but   while 
thev  reprobated    the  interposition    of   a  potentate  hostile   to 
their  faction,  they  closely  connected  themselves  with  a  power 
Conduct  of  that  was  friendly  to  the  anti-stadtholderian  party.     The  court 
'Prance       of  Versailles  skilfully  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  by  subor- 
dinate agents,  but  her  public  memorials  were  couched  in  so 
equivocal  terms  as  to  admit  of  different  and   even   contrary 
constructions:  and  carefully  abstained  from  pledging  France 
encounu    to  any  specific  line  of  conduct.      The  faction,  however,   was 
gestbe      well  assured  of  the  support  of  France:  and  by  that   expec- 
nction,      tation  inflamed  to  the  most  insolent  violence :    they   seemed 
indeed  not  only  to  cast  off  all  obedience  to  their  own   laws, 
but  every  regard  to  the  law  of  nations.    A  courier  from  Berlin 
to  London  was  stopped  and  narrowly  escaped  having  his  de- 
spatches examined  by  the  populace  of  Woerden.     This  out- 
rage obliged  the  count  de  Goertz  formally  to  demand  a  pass- 
port from  the  states-general  for  a  courier  he  was  sending  with 
despatches  to  his  ]x>yal  master.      The  states  which  were    in 
the   interest   of  the   Orange    family,    strongly    remonstrated 
against  the  turbulent  outrages   of  Holland,  but  found   their 
Bebellion  interference  made  no  impression ;  the  standard  of  rebellion  at 
coiDmen-    length  was   hoisted  at  Hattem  and  Elbourg:  the    states    of 
cesat  Hat-Quelderiand,  at  the  frontiers  of  which  these  towns  are  situated, 
**°^  determined  to  employ  force  in  repressing  revolt :  they  charged 

the  prince  stadtholder,  as  captain-general,  immediately  to  send 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops  under  the  conduct  of  an  experi- 
enced officer,  to  these  scenes  of  disturbance,  with  injunctions 
to  continue  there  until  further  orders :  but  that  if  the  inhabi- 
tants were  to  make  any  resistance  to  the  performance  of  this 
lepvice,  such  officer  was  authorized,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  IG 
support  the  sovereign  authority  of  their  noble  mightinesses,  by 
proceeding  to  force  and  violence  in  the  establishment  of  the 
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ganisott.   Geoml  Spetigler*  with  fotir  regtmentS)  and  proper    CHAP. 
artiUery,  waft  appointed  by  the  stadthoider   to    this   service,  XXXVITT. 
with  strict  injunctions,  if   possible,  to    avoid   the    shedduigN^'*^^'^w^ 
of  bloed.   The  armed  burghers  of  Hattem,  being  re-enforced      1787. 
by  as  many  volunteers  as  money  or  party  zeal  could  procure 
from  diflerent  quarterSf  exhibted  a  great  parade  of  making  a 
moat  obstinate  resistance.    Their  cannon  were  mounted  on  the 
walls  and  works ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the  stadtholder's 
little  amy,  as  they  called  the  regular  forces  by  way  of  contempt, 
they  fired  several  rounds  of  ardllery  with  great  briskness,  but 
with  so  defective  judgment  in  the  direcdon,  as  not  to  produce    • 
the  smallest  effect.    As  soon  as  Spengler  arrived  within  a  pro- 
per  distance,  in   order  to  do  the  least  pos^iible  mischief,  he 
pobted  his  artillery  at  tlie  chimneys  and  tops  of  the  houses 
only ;  this,  however,  along  with  the  bold  advance  and  near  ap- 
proach of  the  troops,  soon  produced  the  desired  effect;  the 
vmed  burghers,  with  their  adherents  and  auxiliaries,  abandoned 
the  town;  and    Spengler's  men  entered  at  one  gate  as  they  The  Insure 
were  retiring  through  another.    Elbourg  was  relinquished  in  8^"**  "* 
the  same  manner,  and  with  still  less  trouble.'    The  faction  com  <1««*^«»- 
manded  all  the  public  papers,  and  represented  the  trifling  affair 
at  Hattem  as  a  signal  display  of  republican  heroism,  worthy  of 
the  descendants  of  those  bands  which  had  risen  to  vindicate 
thdr  liberty  from  Alva  and  Philip ;  they  could  have  completely 
ftttted  the  soldiers  of  Orange,  but  patriotic  as  well  as  valiant, 
^  were  willing  to  spare  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  their 
coootrymen.    In  the  same  style  of  delusion,  nothing  could  be 
iBoie  shocking  or  deplorable  t^an  the  accounts  which  they 
published  of  the  enormities,  the  plunder,  and  cruelties,  coromit- 
^  by  the  troops  who  gained  possession  of  Hattem  and  Elbourg. 
fhe  capture  of  the  two  towns  was  represented  by  the  faction 
tt  the  actual  commencement  of  civil  war ;  and  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  execrations,  as  well  against  the  states  of  Gueidres, 
^  the  piince  atadtholder.    In  the  province  of  Holland  espe- 
cially, the  flames  seemed  to  be  blown  up  nearly  to  the  greatest 
lieight  at  which  they  were  capable  of  arriving.    All  regard  to 
forms  was  now  laid  aside  in  completing  the  deposition  by  force, 
<^  those  magistrates,  senators,  and  members  of  the  respective 
^vn  councils,  who  were  known  or  suspected  to  be  of  the  oppo- 
vk  party.    Towards  the  close  of  1?86,  the  fortune  of  the 
^KMise  of  Orange  appeared  to  be  entiraly  fallen ;  but  external        , 
cSorts  were  made  in  its  favour,  whidi  proved  ultimately  suc- 
^^^ttful.    The  king  of  Prussia  was  incessant  in  his  endeavours  Conciliato- 
to  promote  all  such  measures  of  conciliation,  as  could  in  any  7  i'»*«*'Po- 
^fegpeetead  to  prevent  those  unpleasant  and  dangerous  conse- p^j^     ^ 
^^tences,  which  the  present  state  of  things,  and  the  violence  of 
^republican  party  could  not  otlierwise  fail  to  produce.    For 
iicattuomentof  this  purpose  he  showed  himself  disposed  to  try 

'  See  Aoaiud  Begiiter  for  1796^  p.  87. 
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CHAP,  any  means,  however  unpron^ising,  and  to  coincide  with  any  inte- 
XXXVIII.  rests,  however  discordanty  that  afforded  even  a  possibility  of 
\t^^>rs,m^  success. 

1787.         The  court  of  London  offered  its  joint  mediation  with  Berlin ; 
andof  Bri-  but  the  faction,  aware  of  the  predilection  of  Britain  for  the  in- 
tain,  una-    tcrest  of  the  stadtholder,  as  well  as  the  family  of  Orange,  to- 
"^^^S*      jj^jiy  rofoged  her  mediation.    The  king  of  Prussia  therefore 
proposed  that  France,  the  avowed  friend,  and  close  ally  of  the 
republic,  should,  along  with  himself,  undertake  the  kind  office) 
but  arduous  task,  of  settling  and  composing  the  differences  by 
Joint  me-    which  it  was  distracted.    The  court  of  France  professed  to  re- 
diation  of  ceive  these  overtures  with  the  warmest  cordiali^ ;  and  an  am- 
Prussia      bassador  was  sent  to  the  Hague  for  the  purpose  desired.  Though 
^IJ^^^^      such  movements  wore  the  appearance  of  returning  tranquillity, 
yet  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  actual  conciliation  of  the  con- 
Different    tending  parties  was  very  improbable.     France,  it  was  conceiv- 
viewB  of     ed,  would  never  really  coincide  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  rc- 
thcwe  pow- storing  the  stadtholder  to  his  power,  which  the  faction  regarded 
^^'  with  bitter  hatred ;  the  king  of  Prussia  would  not  sacrffice  to 

France  the  interests  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  making  such 
concessions  as  the  adverse  combination  would  require.    The 
ministers,  however,  of  France  and  Prussia  entered  upon  the 
negotiation,  which  was  carried  on  during  the  winter  months; 
and  though  the  mediators  had  agreed  in  their  views  and  inten- 
tions, the  objects  and  notions  of  the  parties  concerned  were  so 
diametrically  opposite,  that  it  would  be  totally  impossible  to  sa- 
Alarming  tisfy  both.     While  contests,  begun  by  an  aristocratic  faction, 
power  ot    were  thus  distracting  the  Unit^  Provinces,  the  democratical 
the  demo-  party,  which,   as   we   have   seen,  the  dissensions   generated, 
cratic         ^gg  becoming  extremely  powerful.    In  Utrecht,  a  government 
is^exerted  ^^^^'i^'y  democratical,  was  established;   and   in    Holland  the 
in  levelling  states  found  that  in  stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  populace,  they 
innovation;  had  called  in  an  auxiliary  more  formidable  than  the  adversary 
whom  they  desired  to  subdue :  the  violence  and  anarchy  .of 
mob  government  now  prevailed  throughout  the  provinces.    It 
sometimes  fortunately  happens,  that  the  desultory  efforts  of  a 
domineering  populace,  from  unskilful  direction,  produce  effecu 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  intentions.  The  city  of  Amsterdam 
from  the  beginning  had  been  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable 
of  the  stadtholder's  enemies ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  vio- 
lent measui*es  pursued  against  him,  had  originated  in  the  pride, 
'        malice,  and  power  of  those  citizens  ;  but  Amsterdam  suddenly 
changed  sides,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  stadtholder.    To 
detail  the  causes  of  this,  revolution,  belongs  not  to  a  history 
which  considers  the  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces,  only  as 
they  affected  the  interests,  or  came  to  stimulate  the  energies  of 
Britain ;  and  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  change  produced 
great  alarm  in  the  anti-stadtholderian  faction,  and   eventually 
facilitated  the  re-establishment  of  the  house  of  Orange.     The 
defection  of  Amsterdam  could  not  but  excite  an^  universlal  alaiTi\ 
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among  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  urged  them  CHAP. 
to  the  adoption  of  every  measure  that  could  possibly  tend  to  XXXVIII. 
eounteract  its  effect :  for  thb  purpose  they  proceeded  to  very  >^'">''^^^ 
vioJeot  conduct ;  and  at  length  resolved  to  propose  a  daring     "^7^7. 
measure,  which,  though  they  had  often  meditated,  they  had  not  f^^^ 
jtt  FCDtured  to  carry  into  execution  ;  this  was  the  suspension  of  JJ^  ^^^^ 
the  prince  of  Orange  from  his  offices  of  stadtholder  and  admi-  suspend 
ral-geoeral,  in  the  same  manner  they  had  already  succeeded  in  the  office 
saspending  him  from  hb  command  of  captain-general.    This  of  stadt- 
juestion  was  brought  forward  on  the  lOth  of  January  1787,  and  ^<*lder. 
nrtwo  succeeding  days  occasioned  the  warmest  and  most  vio- 
lent debates  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  assembly.    The 
proposers,  however,  found  the  opposition  so  formidable,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  independent  members  so  doubtful,  that  they  did  "^Xv  try  a 
aot  choose  to  hazard  the  decision  of  a  vote  on  the  question*         "aUoii  o  " 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  faction  attempted  a  new  fabri-  y^^, 
cation  of  votes  ;  but  the  project  was  treated  with  indignant  re* 
s«ntmcnt  and  scorn.    The  states  of  Holland,  deprived  of  the 
co-operatbn  of  Amsterdam,  and  thwarted   in  schemes  of  vio 
leoce,  began  in  spring  1787  to  assume  a  moderate  tone,  and  to 
adopt  measures  very  disagreeable  to  the  violent  leaders  of  the 
adverse  Action ;  the  cause  of  the  stadtholder  became  popular, 
wen  in  the  province  of  Holland.      The  aristocratic  confede- 
rates bidierto,  as  much  as  possible,  repressed  the  ambition  of  The  armed 
the  democratical  malcontents  :  but  now  they  saw  that  there  was  burghem 
no  alternative  but  acquiescence  in  then*  claim,  or  submission  to  *^*^  ^"J- 
the  stadtholder :  on  the  former  they  resolved,  and  called  in  the  ^^  ^ 
armed  burghers  as   their  instruments  in  revolutionizing  the„^eiitsof 
state.    Such  reformers  proceeded  with  the  usual  fury  of  a  de  revolution, 
znocratic  mob.     They  attacked  the   assemblies  of  Rotterdam 
and  other  towns,  and  to  produce  unanimity  drove  away  by  force 
CTcry  member  whom  they  knew  or  suspected  to  be  friendly  to 
the  house  of  Orange,  or  enemies  to  boundless  innovation.    En- 
couraged by  their  success,  they  carried  their  reforming  projects 
to  Amsterdam ;  and  effected  a  similar  change  in  the  metropolis.  J^vSut^n* 
During  antecedent  disorders,  the  states-general  had  observed  g^y  „jo5 
strict  impartiaiity ;  and  it  could  not  be  discovered  to  which  side 
^^^J  inclined ;  but  now  that  an  armed  mob  threatened  confusion 
ffld  anarchy,  they  thought  it  was  full  time  to  rally  round  the  con- 
stitQted  authorities,  in  whose  downfall,  their  own  ruin  must  be  The  states 
Di'olved.  general 

In  May  1787,  they  avowed  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  ^^"^ 
listing  establishmetits ;  and  now  it  was  no  longer  a  contest  g    "™^{^s 
^wecn  the  house  of  Orange  and  a  party  of  nobles,  but  be-  of  ihl^^con- 
tncn  constitutional  order  and  revolutionary  rebellion.     The  stitntion. 
anned  populace  having  forcibly  restored  the  majority  of  mal- 
c^^Qtents  in  the  states  of  Holland,  that  body  assumed  to  itself 
powers  that  could  only  belong  to  the  states-general.     Among 
*5  respective   partisans  frequent  skirmishes  took  place,   not 
^iumt  bloodshed.    The  revolutionary  democrats  did  qot  coii- 
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CH  A  P.    fine  themselves  to  personal  outrage  and  savage  cruelty >  but  added 

XXXVIII  robbery :  the  richest  towns  of  that  very  opuient  country  becanae 

^^"^^"^-^  scenes  of  pillage.^    In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Amsterdam 

1787.     was  a  scene  of  more  dreadful  devastation,  than  any  European 

Disorders   metropolis  had  exhibited    during  the  preceding   part   of   the 

si^mster.  eighie^ntij  century  ;  it  indeed  afforded  a  specimen  to  the  world 

of  the  consequences  of  a  furious  love  of  change,  which  entirely 

overleaped  every  bound  of  reason  and  of  justice.    The  states 

of  Holland  were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  a  command  of 

die  troops  ;    and   the    states-general  with  equal   activity,   and 

much  greater  efTecii  counteracted  these  efforts:  this,  indeed, 

was  the  lesb  difficult,  jts  the  disposition  of  the  army  continued 

very  favourable  to  the  family  of  Orange  ;  many,  both  of  officers 

and  privates,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  provincial  states, 

The  ariDy  ^"^  ardently  desired   the  restitution  of  the  stadtholder.     The 

continues   States-general   very  properly  encouraged    this    repugnance  to 

attached     usurped  authority,  and  took  the  troops  into  immediate  protec* 

t<^e        tion  and  pay.     Colonel  Balneavis,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  great 

prince.       ability  and  resolution,  by  his  successful  address  was  the  means 

of  recalling  the  military  force  of  Holland  to  the  service  of  their 

prince.     Possessing  tiie  affection  and  confidence  of  the  soldiersf 

he  carried  with  him  two  battalions  to  join  the  stadtholder,  and 

the  other  regiments  immediately  followed  so  laudable  an  exann- 

The  fac-     P^^*     But  the  departure  of  their  troops,  instead  of  intimidating 

tion  be-      the  states  of  Holland,  served  only  to  drive  them  to  more  despe- 

comes        rate  violence. 

desperate.      Amidst  all  the  rage  which  the  revolutionists  vented  against 
Arrest  of  the  government  of  tlie  house  of  Orange«  the  persons  of  these 
the  prin      princes  had  not  hitherto  been  violated  ;  but  the  infatuated  fury 
eessonherof  a  mob  i>o  longer  confined  itbelf  within  these  bounds.     The 
way  to  the  cQ^sori  of  the  stadtholder  was  a  princess  of  vigorous  capacity , 
*^^'      and   intrepid  spirit :  from  the  jusdce  of  the  cause,  as  well  as 
the  late  accessions  to  the  party,  she  conceived  that  the  hour  of 
restoration  was  approaching,  and  might  be  accellerated   by  a 
bold  and  resolute  effort     She  accordingly  determined  to  leave 
Nimeguen,  unaccompanied  by  her  husband  ;  to  proceed  to  the 
Hague  and  show  herself  to  the  people;   she  hoped,  through 
the  states-general,  and  other  adherents,  corporate  and  private, 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  prince.     Accompanied  only  by 
the  baroness  Wassanaar,  count  Bentick,  and  a  field  ofiicer  or 
two,  and  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  the  princess  arrived   at 
the  borders  of  Holland,  near  Schoonhoven.     Since  the  depart 
ture  of  the  constitutional    troops,    the  revolutionary  bur^herd 
composed  the  sole  military  force  of  Holland:  a  party  of  these 
surrounded  the  carriage,  and  arrested  the  person  of  the   priit^ 
cess.      The  commander  of  this  notable  troop  was  altogether 
orthy  of  such  a  corps  ;  a  vulgar  and  ignorant^  burgher;    andj 


wor 
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f  See  annual  Register  for  irST,  p  32. 
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by  unmerited  authority  elated  to  insolence,  this  person  and  his    CHAP. 
band  bebared  with  brutal  irreverence »  they  conducted  the  il-  XXXVIlt 
lustrious  captive  as  a  spectacle,  with  all  the  coarse  vociferatioii  v^'v^^^/ 
of  ao  exulting  rabble  :  even  when  their  barbarous  dissonance     1767. 
startled  the  horses,  and  almost  overturned  her  carriage  in  a  ca- 
nal, they  would  not  permit  the  gentlemen  of  the  suite  to  afford 
her  assistance.    At  length  they  arrived  at  an  inn ;  the  gallant 
captain  accompanied  the  princess  to  her  room :  regardless  of 
tiie  presence  of  a  lady»  this  municipal  commander  kept  his 
sword  drawn ;  but  her  attendants  rq>re8enting  the  impropriety 
of  such  an  exhibition,  he  coraplaisantty  returned  it  to  the  scab- 
bard :  after  this  effort  of  politeness,  he  sat  down  by  her  sidot 
cross-legged,  and  at  the  same  time  ordering  beer,  pipes,  and  to- 
iacco,  enjoyed  a  comfortable  regale,  but  without  being  seduced 
by  such  appropriate  pleasure  to  intermit  the  vigilances  of  offi- 
cial eropJoyment. 

After  being  confined  several  hours,  commissioners  arrived 
from  the  town  of  Woerden,   who  expressly  told  the  princess 
she  would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  the  journey,  but  she 
might  retire  wherever  she  chose;  accordingly  she  set  out  onSheiscom^ 
htrrttttm  to  Nimeguen:  the  prince,  informed  of  her  capture,  pelled  to 
applied  to  the  states-general  for  protection  to  his  consort,  and"*^™- 
satisfaction  for  so  gross  and  outrageous  an  insult ;  and  his  re« 
presentation  was  seconded  by  a  much  more  powerful  applicant : 
the  conduct  of  the  revolutionists  towards  the  princess,  was  at- 
tended with  very  important  consequences.    I^tberto  the  king  q^  ^^g  j^. 
of  Prussia  had  acted  towards  the  United  Provinces  as  a  me-  mit  the 
diating  neighbour  between  the  two  parties ;  though  naturally,  king  of 
and  indeed  avowedly,  favourable  to  one,  he  had  never  intimat-  Pru«i» 
ed  a  design  of  forcible  interference ;  but  from  the  seizure  of  ?  ^^^ 
the  princess,  his  relation  to  the  provinces  was  changed :  he  was   ^    *^' 
now  a  powerful  brother  demanding  reparation  to  a  sister;  a 
nighty  monaxch  requiring  the  satb&ction  which  he  could  ex- 
act.  He  sent  a  memorial  to  the  states  of  Holland,  wherein  he  ^^  ^^ 
inisted  upon  immediate  and  ample  atonement,  and  also  thcmjuida 
ponishment  of  the  perpetrators :  he,  moreover,  added,  that  he  satbfac- 
shoald  estimate  the  value  which  they  attached  to  his  friend- tion  of  the 
ship,  1^  their  compliance  with  this  requisition>    Before  this  "J*^  ^ 
memorial  arrived,  the  states  of  Holland  had  expressed  their  ^  ^  * 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  had  seized  the 
princess:  they  returned  a  long  and  laboured  answer;  but  ac* 
knowledged  no  blame,    and  proffered   no    satisfaction.     The  which  is 
stubborn  injustice  of  the  states  of  Holland  was  contrasted  by  not  grant, 
the  ^r  and  liberal  conduct  of  the  states-general,  to  whom  the  ^^' 
^ing  of  Prussia  had  also  applied:  that  assembly  declared, 

^  The  Annual  Register  mentions  some  very  laughable  instances  of  the 
4»idait)'  with  which  the  Dutch  sentinels  kept  watch,  to  prtvent  female  at- 
tendants from  effecting  their  escape :  see  A.  R  p.  33. 

b  See  State  papers,  August  6, 1787. 
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CHAP,    that  they  had  made  repeated  representations  tp  the  protincid 
XXXVIII.  meeting  of  Holland  on  this  outrageous  insult ;  that  those  states 
themselves  must  be  entirely  responsible  for  measures,  in  regret- 
ting and  reprobating  which,  their  high  mightinesses  perfectly 
agreed  with  his  Prussian  majesty.    Frederick  was  determined 
to  enforce   from  the  states  of  Holland  the  satisfaction  which 
they  had  refused  to  his  requisition :  meanwhile  he  repeated 
his  demand  in  indignant  and  peremptory  terms,  and  made  a 
representation  of  their  proceedings  to  the  court  of  France,  to 
which  the  faction  chiefly  trusted.     His  christian  majesty  ex- 
pressed to  the  states  very  strong  disapprobation  of  the  treat- 
ment which   the  princess  had  experienced ;  and  declared  he 
thought  the  king  of  Prussia  very  fully  justified  in  demanding 
ample  satis&cdon.     Notwithstanding  this  intimation,    the  re- 
volutionary party  persisted  in  their  course ;   they  had  no  doubt 
that,  if  affairs  came  to  an  open  rupture,  they  would  receive 
from  France  an  assistance  proportioned  to  the  danger  by  which 
they  might  be  threatened  :  the  Prussian  army  they  knew  was 
strong,  but  tlie  French  army  they  naturally  conceived  to  be 
much  stronger ;  and  they  were  too  deeply  engrossed  themselves 
to  consider  or  estimate  internal  circumstances  in  the  dominions 
of  their  ally,  which  might  prevent  the  employment  of  his  usual 
force. 

Repeated  remonstrances  and  replications  passed  between  the 
states  of  Holland  and  the  Prussian  king  during  the  month  of 
August;  but  so  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  Frederick  William, 
that  he  made  immediate  and  powerful  preparations  for  hos- 
tilities ;  and  ih  the  beginning  of  September,  an  army,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  ready  to  enter  the  Low 
Countries.     Having  in  the  seven   years   wan  attained  a  very 
high  character  for  heroism  and  ability,  while  hereditary  prince, 
from  the  peace  this  commander  had  passed  his  time  in  tranquil- 
lity, but  not  idleness,  devoting  his  attention  to  military  and  po- 
litical improvement.    On   the  death  of  his  father,   becoming 
reigning  duke,  he  continued  such  pursuits  as  meliorated  the 
condition  of  his  territories.     From  these  meritorious  occupa- 
tions he  was  now  called  to  head  an  armament,  destined  to  en- 
Theduke   force  the  purpose  of  justice.     On  the   13th  of  September  he 
of  Brans-  entered  the  province  of  Guelderland,  and  there  the  country  be- 
tersthe'     *^^  ^'^  favourable   to   his   attempts,    he,    without   opposition, 
United       reached  the  confines  of  Holland.     On  the  duke  of  Brunswick's 
Provinces  approach,  the  revolutionary  party  applied  to  France,  for  aid, 
at  the  head  and  obtained  a  promise  of  suppoit. 

of  an  army.  Britain  regained  with  anxious  attention  the  important  events 
hiSonLto'  ^^^  passed  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  perceived  that  the  cri- 
apply  to  s^*  ^*s  arrived,  when  it  must  be  speedily  determined,  whether 
Fhuice  for  the  Dutch  republic  was  to  resume  her  ancient  and  natural  cou- 
aid. 

^2^^  ™  i  See  our  narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  the  allies  in  Germany,  in  the 
sntain.      first  chapters  of  this  history,  j^awiw. 
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nexknwidi  her  first  protector,  or  to  become  a  men  appendage    CHAP. 
of  Pr«nce.    Oar  sovereign,  during  the  course  of  the  disputes,  XXXVUI. 
reptttedly  offered  his  friendly  mediation ;  but  his  interposition  >^^>^"^^i' 
waj  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  revolutionary  faction,  which     irs^. 
could  not  stand  the  award  of  an  impartial  umpire.    The  court 
of  London  was  confident  that  the  internal  strength  of  the  con* 
stitutional  party,  seconded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  perfectly 
ideqoate  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and  the  resumption  of 
I  constitutional  rights,  if  France  did  not  interfere  with  an  armed 
force.    Dignity,  justice^  and  policy,  called  from  his  majesty 
explicit  avowals,'^  that  he  would  not  remain  a  quiet  spectator 
of  sQch  forcible  interference.    In  these  circumstances,  the  chief 
object  of  British  policy,  concerning  Holland,  was  to  watch  the  ^  pp^j^e 
movements  of  the  court  of  Versailles.     A  message  from  his  intimates 
christian  majesty  announced  to  our  king,  that  he  had  determin-  an  inten- 
ed  to  afibrd  to  the  states  of  Holland  the  assistance  which  they  tion  of  as- 
bad  requested.     Such  an  intimation  demanded  only  one  line  of  »*«^  ^ 
conduct;  our  king  accordingly  declared  to  France,  that  if  sfaCfJ^j^^ 
interposed  forcibly,  Britain  should  take  an  active  part ;  and  he  q^,.  )^^ 
gave  immediate  directions  for  augmenting  his  fleet  and  army,  declareshc 
A  poverful  armament  was  equipped  with  uncommon  expedi-  will  Ibrci- 
tioo :  a  decisive  and  grand  tone,  worthy  of  mighty  power  sup-  hly  oppose 
porting  conscious  jusdce,  produced  the   desired  effect;  ^^dp^^J^^'' 
France  made  no  hostile  effort  to  support  the  revolutbnary  foe-  ^^  _^. 
tion.   The  energetic  vigour  of  the  British  cabinet  being  so  sue-  pnea  an 
c«ssfiil]y  exerted  towards  the  formidable  ally  of  the  states  of  armamenn 
HoQand,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  proceeded  in  a  rapid  career  of  ^^^ce 
TiciDiy.    The  hidden  fiiends  of  the  house  of  Orange  now  P^^"  pctuSi?^. 
licly  declared  themselves :  the  revolutionists,  however,  still  ^i^-eshSdL* 
tettiining  hopes  France  would  not   yield,  threw  themselves  sign ;  and 
ioio  Amstcaxlam,  and  resolved  fo  stand  a  siege;  but  finding  tlie  duke  of 
their  expectations  entirely  vanished,  they  at  len^  entered  into  Brunswick 
a  capitulation;  the  constitutional  party  proved  completely  ^i-^i^T'  ^ 
umpbant,  and  the  stadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  rights  and  torioiu. 
<%nities.    The  discussion  which   arose  between  Britain  and  Restora. 
Fraace  terminated  amicably,  after  his  christian  majesty  had  de- tion  of  the 
dared,  that  in  intimating  a  design  of  active  interposition  in  the  •tadthol* 
a&irs  of  Holland,  he   had   never   intended    forcible   efforts:' ^^^* 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  disputes  in  the  United  Provinces, 
od  the  measures  which  Britsun  adopted  respecting  the  con- 
tesu.    This  was  the  first  occasion  that  displayed  the  genius  Great  and 
and  energy  of  Pitt  in  foreign  policy,  and  procured  him  general  unanimous 
admiratbn  abroad  and  at  home.    Opposition  as  warmly  andPi^i^?f 
jottdly  praised  his  conduct,  as  the  rest  of  the  nation  :  indeed  it  ^^j^^****^ 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  two  opinions  could  be  formed  on  the^* 

It  See  his  majesty's  speech,  November  27»  17S7.    State  papers. 

1  See  oonespofidence  between  the  respective  ministers  of  Britain  and. 
F'wieeqn  ihi^  subject,  in  the  state  papers  of  Octoly»p  1^87. 
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CHAR    sufaject  by  any  Britain  who  at  once  valued  and  underatood  the 

XXXVlll.  intereata  of  hia  country.    The  interference  waa  requisite^  to 

v^*>^*^i^  prevent  auch  an  aggrandizement  of  France*  aa  muat  endanger 

17er.     this  country.     The  meana  were  vigour  of  tone^  aeaonded  by 

powerful  preparation,  the  moat  aucceaaful  inatrumenta  which  a 

mighty  nation  can  employ  for  averting  aggreaaion*  either  direct 

or  circuitoua. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 


MeetiDgofparliament.-^.Unanunoas  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  minia- 
tiy  respecting  Jlolland.— Bishop  of  Landaff's  speech  on  British  interfer- 
ence in  cootinental  afTairs.— SnlMiidiary  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hea- 
KX)as9d— Plan  fi>r  the  defence  of  the  West  Indiea.— Complttnts  of  a 
putial  promotion  of  flag  ofScera.— Ministers  contend  that  the  complaint 
isunfeunded-^Declaratpiy  law  for  explaining  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Pitt'a 
East  India  bill^ — Origin  of  the  doubt  from  which  this  measure  proceeded. 
—Regiments  ordered  by  government  to  India,  to  be  paid  and  subsuted 
at  tbe  eipense  of  the  company— jQuestion  by  Mr.  Pitt's  bill ;  had  go- 
venunent  that  power  ?  denied  by  ^  directors  and  by  opposition  in  par- 
UanwDt— Argnments  for  and  agaiivt.'^Pasaed  into  a  law.->£ztenaion  of 
tbe  iBBtiny  biU. — Bill  against  the  smuggled  exportation  of  wool— passed 
intoi  Inr.— Commencement  of  an  in^iry  concerning  negro  slaveiy.— 
State  of  ^cts. — General  and  special  objections  to  neg^  slavery^— Impug- 
ned as  contrary  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  justice  mi  humanity^^Pious 
tod  henercient  enthusiasm  in  fevour  of  tbe  negroes.  —Mr  Wilberfbroe— 
ehancter,  talents,  and  laudable  zeal^-opposite  argumenta.— Slaveir  aa 
ctU  great  or  amall,  according  to  the  sentiments  and  circumstances  or  the 
w/Teren.— The  condition  of  the  African  negroes  is  meliorated  by  be» 
coming  slaves  to   British  masters.— Slaves  in  our  plantations  generally 
Itappy.— If  Britftin  abolish  slaverv,  other  European  states  will  enjoy  the 
benefits.— Great  capitals  are  emoarked  on  the  public  fidth  piaranteeing 
tliit  trade  —An  ample  source  of  private  opulence^  and  public  revenue.— 
FetftioDS  for  and  a^punst  the  abolition  of  the;  slave  trade  —The  privy* 
council  institutes  an  inquiry  into  the  details  and  allesed  cruelties  of  the 
slave  trade.    Sir  William  Dolben's  motion  for  regtuating  the  transpor* 
tation  of  ncgpoes    passed  into  a  law.— Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  the  relief  and 
reooBpenae  of  the  American  loyalists.— Commencement  of  Hastings's 
tiiaLr-Speech  of  Mr.  Burke. — ^Motion  for  the  impeachment  of  sir  Eliiah 
hDpejr— negativecL— Mr.  Grenville^s  biU  for  improving  his  father's  lav 
R^xctne  contested  elections— Supplies.— Flourishing  state  of  com* 
Dcrce  and  finance. 

PARLIAMENT  assembled   on    the  27th    of  November;    cHAP. 
and  his  majesty's   speech  exhited  to  the  houses  an  outline  of  XXXIX. 
the  policy  which  he  had  adopted  Concerning  Holland.    He  v.^^n^^s*^ 
had  eDdeavoured  by  his  good  offices  to  restore  tranquillity  be-     1737. 
tween  the  contending  parties,  but  found  his  efforts  unavailing:  Meeting  of 
be  also  discovered  a  desire  of  forcible  interference  on  the  partpariiameat 
oC  France ;  he  expressed  to  his  christian  majesty  his  determin- 
>^  to  counteract  any  such  intention,  and  had  armed  for  that 
purpose ;  but  the  success  of  the  Prussian  troops  had  reresta* 
p&hed  the  lawful  government  in  Holland;  an  explanation  had 
taken  place  between  his  majesty  and  the  kkig  of  France,  which 
^  tenninated   amicably,  and  both  parties  had  agreed  to  dia- 
snn.   The  necessary  preparations  had  produced  eztraordkiaiy 

Vol.  n.  16 
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CHAP,    expenses  for  which  he  doubted  not  his  fSsdthfol  commons  iM>ttId 
XXXIX.  provide)  and  also  adopt  proper  means  for  the  defence  of  his 
Vi^^>'^^^«/  distant  dominions.    He  rejoiced  at  the  flourishing  state  of  com - 
1787.     merce  and  the  revenue,  and  the  zeal  and  unanimity  which  his 
subjects    demonstrated  during   the    late  expectation  of   war. 
From  the  dispositions  which  were  then  manifested,  in  any  fu* 
ture  emergency,  he  should  depend  on  a  promptness  and  vigour 
of  exertion,  proportionate  to  the  exigence  by  which  it  might  be 
required. 
Unanimoos     ^^^  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  Holland  was  extremely 
approba-    popular  among  all   parties  throughout  the  kingdom;    and  in 
ttonof  the  both  houses  it  experienced  the  same  unanimous  commendation, 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  perfectly  coincided  with 
res"**^!!     ^^*  ^*"  ^^  ^^^  friends  in  the  general  principle  of  interference 
HoEbiid?^  in  contmental  affairs  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe.     In 
the  house   of   peers  the  bishop  of  LandafT,  in    justifymg  the 
principle,  adduced  reasoning  at  once  appropriate  to  that  specific 
case,  and  generalizing  the  constituents  of  wise  and  just  interpo- 
g.  .        f  sition  in    any    future  circumstances.      ^  Upon    what  ground 
LarkUdPs   "  (^®    said)  did  he  approve  of  our  late  interference?  on  tlie 
view  of      ^^  ground  of  self  presehvation.  J[f  France  had  gained  Ho  Handy 
Britisii  in-  <<  t/ie  security   of  Britain  would  have  been  endangered  :  when 
terference  «  it  is  said  that  Holland  and  the  other  states  of  Europe  are   in- 
"^  Tl^f    "  dependent  states,  the  proposition  is  true  only  on  a  certsun 
^i«?  ^ '   '^  consideration,  for  they  all  depend  one  upon  another,  like  tbe 
^Minks  of  a   chain;  and  it  is  the  business  of  each  to  watch 
(«  evpry  other,  lest  any  one  become  so  weighty  and  powerful  as 
^  to  endanger  the  security  or  political  importance  of  the  rest** 
During  tlie  preparations,  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  con- 
^^^^p*^  eluded  with   the   landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  by  which    that 
ihe^laiuU    P™ce  was  to  receive  36,0931.  to   hold  twelve  thousand  troops 
grave  of     ready  to  be  employed  by  Britain  when  their  services  should  be 
Hess&'CAs.  required.     This  treaty  was  part  of  a  general  system,  which   it 
set  was  then  deemed  premature  to  detail :  the  motion  passed  inrith- 

out  a  division.    On  the  10th  of  December  an  augmentation  of 
the  army  was  proposed,  for  the  purpose  recommended  by  his 
p      .       majesty's  speech,  of  strengthening  our  distant  possessions.      On 
xj^^^^     particular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  defence  of  our  western  set* 
fence  of     tlements,  ministers  had  found  the  force  to  be  inadequate ;    tbia 
the  West   opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  tbe  officers  coxxi- 
Indi^«       manding  in  the  West  Indies,  who  had  been  severally  consulted 
upon  the  troops  which  each  thought  ro()uisite  for  Uie  security 
of  the  island  he  commanded.    It  was  objected  by  some  mem  J 
hers  of  opposition,  that  the  opinions  of  our  commanders  abroa 
did  not  afford  satisfisictory   grounds  for  increasing  our  pre&ei 
establishments.    It  was  obvious,  that  each   of  titese  officii 
would  demand  as  large  a  force  as  he  thought  adequate  to 
defence  of  his  own  particular  situation^  uid  would  govern  fa 
self  in  such  requisition,  merely  by  regard  to  his  own  respoi 
sibility ;   whereas,  in  judging  of  an  am^quate  peace  establish 
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inentibrall  the  posseasions  of  Britaiiiy  the  whole  would  depend  CHAP. 
OD  a  g«Mral  riew  of  its  parts,. and  their  relative  exigencies  ;  by  XXXIX. 
the  present  motion  the  house  was  called  on  to  vote  an  increase  Vi^^^^^^i^ 
of  the  trmy  without  sufBcient  grounds.  It  was  replied,  that  1787. 
the  opimon  of  the  officers  had  not  been  asked  on  the  whole 
force  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies,  but  that  un< 
doabtedlf  in  forming  plans  concerning  remote  objects^  men 
must  proceed  on  informadon,  and  in  seeking  information  must 
hare  recourse  to  those  by  whom  it  can  be  best  afforded  ;  officers 
who  bad  been  on  the  spot  were  certainly  competent  to  state  the 
separate  £u;ts,  on  the  joint  results  of  which  ministers  form  their  in*' 
iereoces.  The  west  India  islands  were,  without  doubt,  objects 
of  the  highest  importance  to  Britain.  For  their  secure  defence* 
three  modes  might  be  mentioned  :  first,  a  great  stationary  fleet : 
secondly,  succours  might  be  sent  on  the  prospect  of  a  rupture ; 
or  thirdly,  such  a  military  force  as  would  prevent  a  surprise. 
The  experience  of  last  war  proved  that  a  fleet  could  not  solely 
defend  these  possessions ;  since  some  of  the  islands  had  been 
wrested  from  us,  when  our  nav^  strength  was  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  :  respecting  the  second  means,  it  might 
be  nmk  to  detach  any  part  of  our  army  or  navy  from  Europe  ; 
and  though  there  should  be  no  danger  in  the  attempt,  the  suc« 
eocrs  miglit  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  mischief ;  therefore 
the  most  eligible  mode  was  to  have  a  sufficient  military  force 
upon  the  respective  islands  to  secure  them  from  surprise ; 
ance,  from  the  dispersion  and  distance  of  the  islands,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  that  climate,  winds,  and  currents,  it  would  some- 
times be  absolutely  impossible  for  a  fleet  to  afford  that  speedy 
tdief  which  the  occasion  might  require. 

After  the  recess,  one  of  £e  first  subjects  of  discussion  before     lyga. 
dtt  commons  was  a  recent  promotbn  of  flag  officers  during  Comi^laint 
thepreparatx>Ds  for  war.    Sixteen  captains  had  been  promoted  ofajMurtisl 
to  the  flag,  and  about  forty  passed  over.    This  pardal  promo- P^°°^^^ 
uoahsd  greatly  cU^leased  the  officers  whom  it  omitted.    They  ^^ 
hrooght  forward  thor  complaint  in  the  house  of  peers,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  moved  fo|r  the  presentment 
of  in  address  to  the  king ;  praying,  that  he  would  be  gracbusly 
pleased  to  take  into  his  royal  consideration  the  services  of  such 
captains  of  his  majesty^s  navy,  as  were  passed  over  in  the  last 
promotim.    Lord  Howe,  fint  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  Mmisten 
odcavoured  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  board  ;  to  execute  contend 
baieficialiy  the  functions  of  their  office,  the  lords  of  the  admi- that  the 
fahy  must  employ  their  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  dele-  f^"^^*"J 
S^ an hnportant  trust:  unless  they  were  invested  with  the ^^l^'^^^'^^* 
pririlege  of  selection,  they  certainly  could  not  undertake  the 
Ivtoi  of  responsilHlky*  His  lordship  could  not  state  m  a  public 
^KemUy  the  pardcular  grounds  on  which  he  had  formed  his 
jodgnieiit ;  there  might  be  several  reasons  for  not  promoting 
^Mams  to  be  admirak,  without  impeaching  the  character  of  the 
^ers  in  question.    The  same  persons  might   be  fit  for  ii 
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CRAP.    Bubordinate  employment,  without  being  qualified  for  a  higher 
XXXIX.  trust :  officers  who  had  served  ably  and  meritoriously  all  their 
^^^'^^^^^  lives,  might  not  appear  proper  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
17B8.     a  fleet    So  important  a  charge  ought  to  be  committed  to  men, 
not  only  of  firm  minds,  but  of  such  bodily  strength  as  weuld 
enable  them  to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  hard  service  which 
they  might  have  to  sustain.    The  executive  government  must 
have  the  choice  of  its  own  officers  in  the  various  degrees  and 
kinds  of  service,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  ef- 
fectual discharge  of  its  duties.    On  these  grounds  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  the  lords:  in  the  commons  a  similar  proposi- 
tion was  brought  forward  and  supported  by  great  particularity 
of  deta]]»  in  order  to  illustrate  individual  hardships  ;  but  as  the 
general  principle  was  the  same,  the  proposed  address  was  ne-i 
gatived,  though  by  a  small  majority*    It  was  afterwards  moved, 
that  the  arbitrary  powers  which  were  claimed  by  the  admi- 
ralty having  in  some  degree  received  the  sanction  of  the  house, 
to  prev^it  the  mischievous  conseqences  which  might   ensue, 
they  should  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  service,  some  permanent  princi- 
ple, to  which  officers   might  trust;  and  a  motion  was  made, 
that  it  is  highly  injurious  to  the  navy,  to  set  aside  from  promo- 
tion to  flags,  meritorious  officers  of  approved  service,  who  are 
not  precluded  by  the  orders  of  his  majesty  in  council.     Minis- 
ters objected  to  the  proposition  as  unnecessary  -,   and   it  was 
negatived. 
Dficlantoi      The  most  important  measure  of  this  session,  was  a  bill  in- 
^  ^3  ^^^  troduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  explain  doubts  which  had  arisen  con- 
Mr.  Piu*8  ^^''^S  ^  P*^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  1784,  for  the  administration  of 
Eut  India  British  India.    During  the  apprehensions  of  a   rupture  ^with 
Uw.  France,  government  had  formed  a  resolution  of  sending    out 

four  additional  regiments  to  India,    on  board  the  company's 
ship's  for  the  protection  of  our  possessions  in  that  quarter ;   and 
the  proposition  had  been  received  with  general  approbatioii   by 
Orig^of    the    court  of  directors.    Though   apprehensions  of  war  ^v^ere 
Sf  ^^^  dissipated,  yet  government  was  anxious  for  the  security  of  dis- 
^^^^^tant  possessions,  and  for  that  purpose  proposed  a  permanent 
mue  pro-    ^tablishment  of  his  majesty's  troops  in  India ;  on  these  grounds 
ceeded.      they  adhered  to  the  determination  of  sending  the  soldiers.       >V 
question  had  arisen  between  the  directors  and  the  board  of  con- 
trol, concerning  the  expense  of  their  conveyance,  their  future 
Beiriments P^^  ^^  subsistence.    By  an  act  which  passed  in  the  year  1 TB 1 , 
ofSi^eed  by  i^  ^^  stipulated,  that  the  company  should  be  bound  to  pay  fori 
govern.      such  troops  only,  as  were    sent  to  India    upon  their   requ.iai^ 
inent  to      tion  :  and  upon  this  act  the  directors  had  refused  to  charge  tHe 
j^dia,  to     eompany  with  the   expense  of  the  forces  now  about    to    \^ 
andsubsi*.  *®"^     The  board  of  control  contended,  that  they  were  invested] 
ted  at  the  ^^^^  ^  power  of  ordering  the  conveyance  of  such  troops    ^J 
expense  of circumstancss  might  require ;  and  that  if  the  directors  ref^^^^ 
the  com-    ed,  the  expense  should  be  defirayed  out  of  the  revenues  wl^ieiK 
P^y*        arose  from  their  territorial  possessions,    The  court  of  directors 
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took  the  advice  of  aereral  eminent  lawyers,  who  ooncurrod  in   CHAP, 
their  opiakMB.      Mr.  Pitt,  impreaacd  with  the  contnoy  idea,  XXXIX. 
propond  Id  hring  in  a  biO  for  removing  the  doubts  m  question,  ^'^^^'"^^^ 
b/decfaring  the  intention  of  die  legtsUtore  in  the  act  of  1784»     178& 
to  hare  beoi  agreeable  to  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  ad« 
nunistntficxL     By  the  law  of  1784  he  contended,  every  power, 
irfaich  before  tbat  time  was  intrusted  to  the  court  of  directora 
ibr  sdministenng  the  territorial  poasessioDS,  was  by  that  act 
vested  in  the  board  of  control.    Those  commissioDers  had  the 
aok  cfirectioD  of  the  military  and  political  concems«  the  collec- 
tbn  and  management  of  territorud  revenue.    His  object  had 
been  to  leave  to  the  corporate  proprietors,  and  their  representa- 
dres,  the  direction  of  those  commercial  concerns  for  which 
tiwir  charier  had  been  granted,  but  to  take  into  the  hands  of 
the  executive  goveramcnt  territorial  a£Rurs;  under  the  political 
department  was  evidently  to  be  classed,  the  disposal  of  troops, 
and  the  piovlsioos  for  thw  maintenance.    As  doubts  were 
entenained  and  sanctioned  by  legal  authority  highly  respecta- 
ble, he  profiosed  an  act  declaring  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
Tbis  motioii  was  controverted,  first,  on  general  grounds:  le-Qi^stioa; 
gislaliife  ought  never  to  have  recourse  to  this  expedient,  except  ^^  S^ 
when  either  die  wordiilig  of  an  act  was  evidently  so  ambiguous  ^^^^^^J 
as  to  stmd  in  need  of  explanation,  or  where,  in  consequence  of  uw  that^ 
the  dashing  judgment  of  courts,  or  doubts  expressed  by  judges  power  ?  ie« 
from  die  bench,  it  became  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  pro* nied byte 
pound  anew  its  own  meaning.    In  all  other  cases,  parliament  ^J^^^^^*^. 
bf  interfering  would  quit  its  legislative,  and  assume  a  judicial  ^^^^' 
capacity;  and  m  the  present  instance  would  decide  in  a  cause, liMnent* 
in  which  it  was  in  some  respects  interested  as  a  party ;  since  it 
would  gam  by  its  own  decision.    It  was  a  dispute  between  the 
crown  or  the  public,  and  a  corporation,  on  a  pecuniary  claim. 
The  king  insists  upon  a  certam  sum  of  money  firom  the  com* 
2>ao7,  for  a  specified  object    The  company  admit  a  sum  to  be 
doe,  but  not  the  amount  demanded :  here  is  a  clear  and  simple 
question,  on  which  an  issue  might  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  measure  proposed  was  liable  to  many  serious  political  ob« 
jections,  and  might  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  the  worst  pur- 
poses.    A  minister  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  propose,  and  bring 
io  a  bm  for  granting  new  powers,  in  doubtml  and  ambiguous 
words,  under  restraints  indbtinctiy  defined,  and  with  clauses 
&at  have  a  douMe  aspect    The  company  had  been  induced 
to  consent  to  the  act  of  1784,  upon  pretences,  which  now  prov- 
ed to  be  delusive ;  and  the  minister,  having  obtained  that  con- 
%nt,  was  resolved  to  put  lus  own  construction  upon  it,  contrary 
to  the  original  intention  of  the  party  concerned.    In  the  farther 
progress  of  the  IhU,  counsel  was  heard  for  the  India  company  at . 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  ability  of  opposition  wasQi^ 
exerted,  to  prevent  its  enactment  agaimt  the 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments,  legal  and  dedmto- 
polstical,  which  were  employed  on  each  side.    Its  opponents  TbiU. 
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CHAP,    controverted  it  principally  upon  two  grounds:  first,  that  Uic 
XXXIX.  construction  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  act  of  1784,  was  not 
^^'^'^^"^^^  its  true  and  just  construction:  and  secondly,  that  if  it  admitted 
1788.    such  interpretation,  the  powers  it  vested  in  the  board  of  con- 
trol were  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  company, 
and  of  a  dangerous  political  nature,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  confirmed.    To  prove  the  former  proposition,  its  supporters 
contended  that,  the  charter  granted  to  the  company  having     , 
been  purchased  for  a  valuable  consideration,  every  statute  that 
diminished  their  rights  ought  to  be  construed,  like  penaliaws,     , 
in  the  mildest  sense,  and  so  as  to  infringe  those  privileges  in 
the  least  possible  degree ;  and  in  ambiguous  cases,  acts  of  par- 
liament should  be  explained  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  consistent 
with  each  other.    In  the  act  of  IZSl^'it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated, that  the  company  should  defray  the  expense  of  no  troops, 
but  such  as  were  sent  to  India  upon  their  own  requisition; 
therefore  the  acts  of  1784  should  be  interpreted  so  as  to  coin- 
cide with  the  preceding  law.     But  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
expounding  a  statute,  was  to  illustrate  one  part  of  it  by  other 
clauses  of  the  same  act.    By  the  law  of  1784,'"  ^^  the  commis- 
"  sioners  (it  was  admitted)  are  authorized  and  empowered  from 
^*time  to  time,  to  superintend,  direcf,  and  control  all  acts, 
'' operations,  and  concerns*  which   in  any  wise  relate  to  the 
**  civil  or  military  government,  or  revenues  of  the  territorial  pos- 
^^  sessions  of  the  company,  in  the  manner  in  the  said  act  direct- 
**  ed  :*'  and  "  the  court  of  directors  arc  required  to  pay  obedi- 
^^  ence  to,  and  to  be  governed  and  bound  by,  such  orders  and  di- 
"  rections  as  the  said  court  shall  receive  from  the  said  board." 
Were  these  clauses  taken  solely,  it  was  allowed  that  they  would 
justify  the  construction  which  was  intended  by  the  declaratory 
act ;  but  from  subsequent  passages  it  was  argued,  that  the  posi- 
tive directorial  powei*  of  the  commissioners  was  restrained  to 
definite  circumstances ;  and  to  be  exercised  on  specified  omis- 
sions of  the  East  India  directors.    The  directors  by  the  act 
were  required  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  copies  of  all  de- 
spatches which  were  received  fix>m  their  servants  in  India,  and 
all  instructions  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  company's  o£Bicers  in 
that  country:  tliese  the  commissioners,  witbui   fourteen  days, 
were  to  return  to  the  directors,  either  approved  or  disapproved 
and  amended  ;  and  the  directors  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders 
so  amended  or  altered.    If  within  fourteen  days  the  court  of 
directors  should  neglect  to  yield  the  obedience  commanded  by 
the  act,  then  and  then  only,  the  commissioners  might  originate 
instructions.     If  the  board  were   invested  with   the   positive 
power  claimed  by  the  declaratory  act,  it  was  absurd  to  specif) 
certain  cases  in  which  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  send  or 
ders  and  instructions  to  the  company's  servants  in  India  with 


m  See  act  of  parliament  1781,  respecting  India, 
n  See  act  for  the  government  of  India,  My,  1784* 
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out  the  GoincQt  of  die  company.    It  wis  evident,  from  the    CHAP. 
whole  teDor  of  the  cUases  taken  together,    that   the   authority  XXXIX. 
rested  ia  the  commissioners  was  no  other  than  a  superintend-  v^'^^^^^i^ 
encf  and  control  over  the  transactions  of  the  company  in  their      1798. 
maiagaDcnt  of  their  affairs  in  India ;    a  power  to  alter  and 
imeod  (beir  orders  and  instructions,  and,  in  case  of  neglect  in 
thedireclorSf  to  carry  such  orders  so  amended  into  execution; 
iwt  Dot  to  originate  measures,  in  oppoution  to  the  chartered  and 
stipuiited  rig^t  of  the  company.    It  was  fiuther    contended, 
that  the  directors  bad  understood  the  power  proposed  to  be  con- 
terred  by  Pitt's  bill  on  the  commissioners,  to  be  subject  to 
the  alleged  Imitations;  and   that   even   the  minister   had  ex- 
pressly declared    bis   coincidence  in   that   construction;    that 
otherwiK  the  directors  would  have  opposed  it  as  no  less  hostile 
10  the  righls  of  the  company,  than  the  obnoxious  bill  of  Mr. 
Fox.*   The  board  of  control  itself  bad  not  understood  the  act 
of  1784  as  investing  them  with  the  unlimited  sway  which  they 
oovcluDed;  th^  had  acted  upon  the  statute  of  1781  for  up- 
wards of  two  years  after  the  law  of  1784,  and  by  their  conduct 
admitted  that  they  had  no  power  to  send  out  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's troops  to  India  without  the  consent  of  the  company. 
From  die  general  rules  of  interpretation,  from  the  clauses  and 
(eoorofthe  act  in  quesoon,  the  opinions  of  those  whom  it  first 
affected,  the  declaration  of  its  framer,  and  the  construction  of 
tiiepenoos  who  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execution,  mem- 
bers of  oppodtion  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  power  now 
proposed  to  be  declared  did  not  arise  ^m  it  as  a  law.P 

They  next  objected  to  it  as  a  measure  of  policy :  the  autho- 
%  which  was  claimed  annihilated  the  court  of  directors,  and 
^eo  the  property  of  the  company.  The  territorial  revenues 
^g  ia  many  instances  unavoidably  implicated  in  their  com-  - 
^craal  concerns,  the  absolute  command  of  the  former,  as  to 
^  i^licatioB  and  expenditure,  would  necessarily  carry  with 
it  a  control  over  the  latter,  and  might  be  used  to  supersede  the 
^MKf  ofthe  directors  in  the  only  branch  of  the  company's 
affairs  that  was  left  to  their  management.  The  measure  itself 
oj  seodiDg  feur  regiments  to  India  was  not  less  injurious  to  the 
nghts  and  interests  of  the  company,  than  the  unlimited  power 
B»}er  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  It  would  have  been  more 
^coftMnical  and  just,  either  to  have  suffered  the  company  to 
^e  four  regiments,  or  to  have  sent  over  the  3,400  men  which 
wrewantbg  to  complete  the  king's  regiments,  already  in  In- 
^s-H&ore  ecooomical,^becattse  in  the  one  case  the  company's 
^'^  are,  and  would  be  maintained  at  infinitely  less  expense 
*-b&tfae  khkg's;  in  the  other,  the  companv  would  be  free  finom 
t^addiiioBid  burthen  of  all  the  officers  of  the  four  new  regi- 
^'>Q<s>-inore  just,  because  m  the  former  case,  the  company 

^Speech  of  Mr.  Fos  OQ  tha  socMid  reading  of  the  bilL 

?  See  pnfiamentaiy  debates,  March  1788,  pamm. 
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CHAP-    would  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  troops  which  they 
XXX[X.  were  to  pay,  and  might  provide  for  many  of  their  own  deserr- 
v^'v^v*/ ing  officers,  six  hundred  of  whom,  reduced  at  the  late  peace, 
1786,     were  living  in  very  distressed  situations  in  India.    It  was  far- 
ther impolitic,  as  it  would  create  a  jealousy  and  disgust  among 
the  officers  in  the  company's  service.    The  opponents  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  motives  of  ministers,  which  they  alleged  to  he  a 
desire  of  extending  their  own  influence  and  patronage,  at  the 
expense  of  the  India  company.     The  ministers  had  formed  a 
regular  progressive  plan,  to  grasp  all  the  patronage  of  India. 
The  direction  claimed  by  the  boaid  of  control  affi>rded  grounds 
of  jealousy  in  another  view ;    it  placed  a  revenue  at  the  disposal 
of  the  king's  ministers,  for  raising  and  paying  an  army  without 
consent  of  parliament,  and  was  therefore  inconsistent  with  the 
bill  of  rights,  and  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  principles  of 
the  British  constitution. 
Argil-  By  the  supporters  of  the  declaratory  act,  it  was  contended, 

inentsfor  first,  respecting  the  rule  of  construction,  that  the   principle 
^^  could  only  be  admitted,  so  hr  as  was  consistent  with  die  spirit 

and  express  objects  of  the  statute  itself;   it  could  be  no  rea* 
son  for  an  interpretation  of  a  subsequent  law,  that  it  militated 
against  a  prior ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  put  a  sense  upon  an  act, 
that  would  defeat  the  main  ends  for  which  it  was  passed ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  act  of  1781,  such  parts  of  it  as  were  incon- 
sistent with    the   provisions  of  the    subsequent  arrangement, 
were  virtually,  though  not  expressly  repealed.    The  object  of 
the  plan  of  1784  was,  to  take  the  entire  management  of  terri- 
torial possessions,  and  the  political  government  of  India,  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  company,  leaving  diem  only  the  direction  of 
their  commercial  concerns.    The  board  of  control  was  in  future 
to  be  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  prosperity,  defence,  and 
security,  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  was  therefore  to  be  in- 
vested with  all  the  authorities  necessary  for  the  due  dischai^e 
of  the  important  trusts.    These  powers  were  given  in  general 
terms,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  them  in  particular  cases  vras 
specified :  in  some  they  had  a  negative  upon  the  orders  of  the 
directors :   in  others,  where  a  difference  of  opinion  arose,   the 
board  might  enforce  the  execution  of  its  own  orders      Tbd 
act  in  general  clauses  expressed  this  power  which  was  claimed  J 
and  without  it  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  its  object] 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  parliament  intended  to  leave  to  ihd 
company,  who,  it  might  be  expected  from  the  short  dursitioij 
of  their  charter,  would  attend  chiefly  to  their  own  imme^iiatJ 
pecuniary  interests,   the  entire   disposition  of  their   revenue  j 
without  enabling  die  board  of  control,  who  were  re8ponsil>l^ 
for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  whole,  to  appropriate  sviol 
part  of  them  as  should  be  thought  necessary  for  those  purposes] 
The  assertion  of  opposition,  that  either  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  boaix^  ci 
control  had  understood  the  act  in  the  sense  imputed,  was  ^ot^ 
ly  unfounded  in  truth,  and  unsupported  by  any  evidence.     ^^Vitl 
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regard  to  the  economy  and  policy  of  the  measure,  the  company's 
troops  might  be  raised  and  maintained  at  a  smaller  expense; 
but  tbese  were  not  sufficient  fi>r  guarding  India  against  dangers  ^ 
by  which  it  was  now  threatened.    As  to  the  additional  patron- 
age said  to  accrue  to  the  crown,  it  was  denied:  on  the  grand 
question  of  standing  armies,  there  were  inaccuracies  in  all  the 
existing  laws.     The  bill  of  rights  was  not  very  explicit ;  it  hard- 
ly stated  the  illegality  of  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom, 
bat  vas  sileot  with  respect  to  military  force  in  our  settlements 
iibmd.    Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  if  any  danger  was  apprehended 
from  the  ImII  before  the  house,  relative  either  to  the  augmenta- 
ijon  of  the  army,  or  the  patronage  of  India  in  general,  he  was 
ready  to  receive  any  modifications  which  might  be  offered  to 
arertsttch  danger.  In  the  committee  he  proposed  several  clauses 
for  so  modifying^  the  bill,  as  to  remove  the  objections  respecting 
patronage.    The  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  "nic  bil  » 
majority  of  fifty-four ;  and,  after  experiencing  strong  opposition  P^'^^^  ^^ 
ioL  the  house  of  peers,  was  passed  into  a  law;  and  thus  it  was* 
declared  that  the  commissioners,  being  instituted  for  the  ter- 
ritoriai  administration  of  India  by  the  act  of  1784,  possessed  m 
diredoiial,  as  well  as  controlling  power,  in  whatever  was  neces- 
sary  to  the  effectual  execution  of  Uie  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
act  of  1784. 

In  the  mutiny  bill  of  this  session,  a  clause  was  proposed  for  T-i.m-^ 
incorfmrating with  the  army  anew  body  of  military  artificcrb  *^*V'"*^' 
It  vrw  objected  to  this  project,  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  exter*- 
sion  of 'the  military  law,  and  consequently  inconsistent  win 
\he  ptindplea  of  the  constitution.     These  artificers  had  serw  r- 
^anny,  hitherto,  without  diminution  of  their  liberty,  anr  n 
aeccwity  was  shown  why  their  tenure  of  service  shouir    i^ 
changed.    The  great  advocate  for  the  clause  was  the  d'iK*  • 
Rkhmond.*    Such  a  corps  (he  said)  was  employed  jti  ai   ■"* 
^nnies  abroad,  and  found  to  be  extremely  useful :  he  hac    r- 
posed TOch  an  establishment  to  his  majesty,  who  was  vi*-'^^* 
^i^^  his  approbation  of  the  scheme.     The  policy  o:  v.  ■  -- 
I  ^Q  bd  considered  it  as  right  that  all  soldiers  sboui^    *^^*rn2c 
'°  soch  a  state  of  subordination ;  therefore  artificers    -»*         * 
I  wed  regularly  as  soldiers,  ought  undoubtedly  to  becout- 
I  jo  the  same  law.     Such  a  change   was  not  to  be  a-   •  —        ' 
ip;  since  no  species  of  trials,    however  pop— »"  ' 

I -'^'Vas  more  fair  and  candid  than  trials  by  a  cov  •^  i  ^  - 
V  .l^e,  after  a  lonj^  discussion,  was  at  lent^th  cir* r.'  - 
•>>in. 

^*thc  instance  of  the  woollen    manufd'^v:-  '•       "' 

r^\ictd  in  the  house  of  common s,  for  re^ri-^    "   '      '       " 
1 /'<  laws  against  the  private  exportation   of  »  * 

f^^^  asserted,  thatof  Joni^  or  cc>rr>l>ij';-  »  . 

^rOOO  packs  were  annually  smut^rlcc.  » 


^^i..n. 


q  Watc?  qf  the  peer-^,   ^' 
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CHAP,    was  inferred ;  firsts  that  the  wool  g^wers  Mr€rt  by  thia  means 
XXXIX.  enabled  within  the  kingfdptn  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  com- 
>«^^>^^^  modity  beyond  ita  just  standard,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
1788,     our  staple  manufacture ;  secondly,  that  there  ensued  a  toss  ta 
Britain  of  the  surplus  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  over 
the  raw   materials,  and   of  the   increased   population,  which 
the  employment  of  an  additional   number  of  manufacturers 
would  produce;  and  thirdly,  that  the  smuggled  wool  being 
an  article  necessary  to  the  French  manufactures,  it  enabled 
them  to  rival  ours.    In  answer  to  these  ai^guments,  it  was 
contended,  Chiefly    by    country    gentlemen,    that  it    was   an 
unnecessary   and    unjust    attack   upon    the  landed    interest 
The  quantity  alleged  to  be  smuggled  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  and  subtracted  only  about 
a  fifteenth  share  even  at  the  calculation  of  the  proposers ;  but 
there   was  no  evidence  of  the  calculation  being  just./    The 
price  of  wool  was  not  enhanced  beyond  its  just  standards  as 
a  proof  that  the  manufacture  was  not  injured  by  it,  they  de* 
monstrated  the  increase  of  the  value  of  woollen  goods^  export- 
,     ed  from  the  year'  1776  to  the  year  1787,  to  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  nearly  one-third.     Upon  the  second  inference  it  was 
said,  that  admitting  the  quantity  of  wool  stated  to  be  smuggled 
into  France,  it  did  not  follow  that  our  manufecturers  would 
work  up  that  additional  quantity  above  what  they  now    do 
merely  by  preventmg  its  making  its  way  thither ;  on  tiie  con- 
trary, unless  it  were  first  proved,  which  had  never  been  as- 
serted, that,  in  consequence  of  the  exportation,  the  manufisctur- 
ers  are  in  want  of  materials  to  work  upon,  it  was  fair  to  con- 
clude, that  the  quantity  exported  was  a  mere  surplus,  and  that 
the   British   manufacturers  would   not  work  a  single     pound 
more,  though  the  whole  should  be  kept  at  home:    a    view 
of  the  very  flourishing  state  of  our  manufactures  was  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  there  was  no  ground  of  apprehension  from 
the  rivalship  of  France.     It  was  replied,   that  the    restraints 
proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the  wool  growers  ^vould  not  materi- 
ally affect  their  interests.    The  present  bill  was  consonant  to 
the  existing  laws,  and  was  only  designed  to  carry  into  more  ef4 
fectual  execution  those  principles  of  policy,  respecting^  the   ex 
portation  of  wool,  by  which  this  country  for  so  many  years  hac 
been  governed,  and  under  which  both  our  manufacturers  and  ou' 
wool  growers  had  flourished  and  grown  rich  together.     The  bil 
underwent  a  very  minute  discussion,  in  which  pafty  politics  ap 
peared  to  occupy  no  share ;  and  at  length  was  carried  by  a  larg 
tnajority. 
^2_ij^  A  subject  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  which    Ion 

jng^,  occupied  the  attention  both  of  parliament  and  the  nation,  ws 
molt  of  an  this  year  for  the  first  tiine  brought  before  the  house  of  commons 
inquiry  this  was  the  celebrated  question  concerning  the  trade  carried  c 
^o'w^f'J^^ff  for  purchasing  negro  slaves  to  cultivate  our  possessions  in  tl 

?2r*        western  wotW.   . 
vcty» 
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Slavery  is  so  evidently  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  Briton^    CHAP. 
that  it  may  at  first  ^hi  appear  astonishing  no  means  had  been  XXXlX. 
devised  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such  a  state  in  the  British  s^^^'^^^*^ 
domioioos.    The  mercantile  character  of  this  country  predomi-      1788. 
nated  over  the  political,  when,  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  State  of 
she  admitted  the  destruction  of  freedom ;  and  the  guardians  ^^' 
of  European  liberty  became  the   most  active   instruments  of 
African  slavery.    This  inconsistency  did  not  appear  to  have 
impressed  any  of  the  most  zealous  and  powerful  champions 
of  constitutional    freedom,    during  the    greater   part    of  the 
eighteenth  century.     Planters  and  traders,   who  are  the  most  General 
fr^aent  and  constant  observers  of  this  state,  were  not  likely  snd  special 
to  testify  an   abhorrence  of  a  system,  by  which '  they  were  so  ohjcctioDs 
considerable  gainers,  or  even  perhaps  to  feel  the  adequate  de-^**^*^*^' 
testation  for  oppressions,  with  which  they  were  so  familiar. 
Statesmen  might  overlook  some  rigours,  through  which  they 
conceived  the  nation  derived  private  and  public  wealth ;  and 
the  people  in  genend  were  too  distant  to  consider  the  condi- 
tbn  of  &e  negroes.     Nevertheless,  the  mild  and  liberal  prin- 
eiplea  of  British  policy  seemed  extremely  inimical  to  human 
thraldom ;  and  the  doctrines  of  benevolent  philosophers  were 
totally  hostile  to  such  a  practice ;   but  neither  enlightened  poli- 
cy, nor  ingenious  theory,  were  the  causes  which  at  this  period 
prodnced  a  prevalent  enmity  to  slavery  e  a  more  rapidly  ope- 
rative principle  exerted  itself  in  favour  of  negro  freedom: 
rdig^OB  seal  was  infused  into  the  subject,  and,  engaging  the 
passions  of  many  individuals,    stimulated  them  much  more 
powerfully  than  the  deductions  of  moral  science,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  political  wisdom.    An  opinion  was  eagerly  dissemi-  it  U  im- 
natedf  that  the  state  of  slavery  was  incompatible  with  christian-  pugned  as 
ity.    This  notion  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  conside- inimical  t) 
ratiotiof  detached  passages,  rather  than  from  the  general  spi-?^'"^*^. 
nt  of  that  admirable  system.    The  religion  of  Jesus,  seeking  jj^j^^^ 
the  haziness  of  manlund,  finds  iu  sources  in  the  disposition  and  hu- 
and  character  of  the  individual ;  and  comprehending  the  vasjt  manity. 
varie^  of  situation  and  sentiment,  delivers  general  rules,  en- 
jforced  by  eogent  motives,  for  performing  the  various  duties  of 
sociai  and  civil  life;  p^^tical  establishments  and  gradations  it 
leaves  to  be  formed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case*   and  character  of  the  people.    Philanthropy,  which  min-  piout  and 
gled  with  a  piety  sincere,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  distin-  benevc^t 
fished  many  of  the  earliest  votaries  of  negro  freedom  ;   and  eAthusi- 
in  the  ardour  of  benignant  project  overiooked  difficulties  of"*  *'f  Sll 
execution ;  indeed,  perhaps,  rather  indulged  itself  in  fancying  ^|^!!^s. 
advaitfage  from  the  change,  than  accurately  ascertained  the    ^^  ' 
probability  of  benefit,  even  should  their  wish  be  accomplished. 
In  the  southern  provinces  of  America,  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence,  the  quakers  presented  a  strong 
and  pathetic  address  to  the  several  legislative  assemblies ;  in 
iR  hich  ihey  exhorted  these  bodies  to  abolish  slavery ;     and 
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in  many  umtances  emancipated  the  negroes  hi  their  own  posses- 
sion. In  Britain  the  same  sect  first  ibllowed  the  example  of 
their  American  brethren,  and  presented  a  similar  petition  in 
1787  to  parliament.  The  cause,  embraced  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  religion  and  benevolence,  procured  a  great  number  of  vo- 
taries. From  sympathy  and  imitation,  it  became  extremely 
popular;  literary  ingenuity  was  not  wanting,  and  no  works 
were  read  with  such  avidity,  as  compositions  which  decried 
negro  slavery.  As  usual  in  controversy,  one  side  of  the  qiies- 
tion  only  was  considered  by  its  supporters,  and  the  statement 
of  propositions  was  such,  as  to  render  conclusions  obvious.  A 
topic  repeatedly  employed  was^  oiffkhsnoe  of  colour  is  mo 
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very  popular  pamphlets  were  founded ;  eminent   divines   em- 
bi'aced  the  cause;   recommended  it  from   the  pulpit,  and  in 
pi-inted     discourses.    Churchmen    and    dissentera    concurred 
in   eagerly   inculcating  tlie   abolition  of  slavery ;   many   were 
so   far  transported   by   philanthropic   feelings,    as  to   declare 
their  readiness  to  forego  all  the  advantages  and  habitual  ^ra- 
tific aliens  which  arose  from  our  West  India  islands,  rather  than 
enjoy  them  through  ^he  compulsory  labour  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures.    With  this  enthusiastic  zeal,  hypocrisy,  ms  usual,    occa- 
sionally  mingled;  and  there  were  demagogues   who,  witlioui 
possessing  much  tenderness  of  disposition  themselves,  courted 
populaiity  by  coinciding   with   the  humane  sentiments,  which 
were  so  generally  diffused.     For  a  considerable  time  a  stranger 
might  have  supposed,  if  he  judged  from  prevalent  discourse  and 
writing,  that  the  African  negroes  monopolized  misery,  and  there- 
fore, that  the  highest  duty  of  christian  benevolence  was  to  afford 
them  relief.     While  this  favour  predominated,  a  society  was 
formed  to  collect  information  on  which  to  ground  a  petkion  to 
parliament ;  and  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  was  sub- 
scribed in  order  to  defray  the  expense. 

Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  share  in  endeavourmg 
to  relieve  the  negroes,  was  Mr.  Wilberlbrce,  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  county  of  York.  Of  good  talents,  active  and 
indefatigable  industry,  and  extensive  knowledge,  this  gentleman 
held  a  high  place  in  the  public  estimation  ;  and  possessed  con- 
siderable fortune  and  influence  :  these  advantages  he  unifbrmivj 
directed  to  such  pursuits  as  he  thoirght  conducive  to  virtue^  reli- 
gion, and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Conceiving  the 
cause  of  the  negroes  to  be  t|»at  of  piety  and  humanity,  be  ha«i 
employed  persevering  labour,  in  order  to  learn  the  particular^ 
of  their  treatment ;  and  viewing  the  subject  as  a  British  senator 
he  attempted  to  reconcile  political  expediency  with  what  hi 
deemed  a  discharge  of  christian  and  moral  duty.  From  tho&i 
motives  he  was  believed  to  have  entered  much  more  mhiutcll 
into  the  detail  of  the  slave  trade,  than  any  other  member  of  th 
legislature. 
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Whae  OM  puty  catrted  itself  so  stramoosly  to  f«nler  the    CRAP. 
aboli&o&  geoenUy  popular,  and  thereby  prepared  to  facilitate   XXXIX. 
its  {»s8i([e  tlm)ugh  parliaDkeiit>  another  with  less  animation  and  >^»*v^^ 
impresireiiess  of  eloquences  but  with  a  coitfidecable  share  of      if 88. 
sound  rcssoning,  laboured  to  prove,  that  the  advantages  alleged  Opposite 
to  be  amseqaeBt  upon  abolition  were  ideal,  and  founded  upon  urgumentjt. 
abstract  theories  of  philanthropy  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
eiisting  case.    The  evil  of  slavery  (it  was  said)  depends  on 
opinkm:  that  state  is  universally  prevalent  in  Africa;  and  the 
minds  of  Ute  negroes  are  habituated  to  its  contemplationf  as  one 
q[  the  most  common  conditions  of  life.     Having  the  principles  SUrery  an 
of  dttsetttkn  and  hostility  in  common  with  other  men,  the  Af-^^il  gn^t 
rican  tribes  are  often  engaged  in  war :  one  consequence  of  war  ^  small, 
iscapdfitf;  tiie  usual  treatment  of  captives  is  either  massacre  ^^^'^  "|^ 
or  sale.   The  market  for  slaves^  independent  of  European  pur-cumatan- 
rfaasers,  is   comparatively    inconsiderable    in   Nigritia.      The  ces  and 
cioDce  10  the  individual  of  escaping  butchery,  m  a  great  mea-  sentiments 
sia-e  depends  en  the  demand  fixna  European  traders.    Carried  ^^^^  suf- 
U)  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes  are  on  the  whole  well  treated :  x {^"^^jji. 
hj  soae  individual  masters  they  may  have  been  hardly  used ;  tion  of 
but  ID  geoeial,  as  can  be  proved  friHn  peracMis  most  conversant  African 
vith  these  countries,  they  tare  contented  and  happy.     Severity  negroes  is 
is  not  the  iaiterest  of  planters ;  and  if  even  malignant  passions  |"^|2!^^^^ 
ttinsport  masters  or  their  delegates  to  unwise  crudty,  the  re- ?^^^^" 
curroKe  of  such  acts  may  be  prevented  by  judicious  regula->  to  Britisli 
OoDs.    Nanow  in  their  views,  the  negroes  like  other  savages  masurs. 
repose  thdr  chief  happiness  in  the  supply  of  animal  wants: 
Meat  and  improvideiit,  they  are  often  deficknt  in  the  exer- 
^  requisite  for  their  maintenance.     Nothing  is  more  frequent  slaves  in 
^Africa  than  fiatfnine,  which  destroys  great  numbers  of  the  in- our  pUnta- 
hiiasasts;  whereaa  in  the  West  Indies  they  have  abundance  tions  gene« 
of  proTiMQiis.    To  a  Briton,  death,  either  by  sword  or  famine,  ""***>  *^'^I* 
may  be  preferable  to  life  and  slavery;  but  to  a  Nigritian  the^- ' 
case  is  &r  difierent:  by  transporting  him    to  a  situation,  in 
vhkb  lus  animal  wants  are  fully  supplied,  where  by  personal 
cxertoDshe  can  modify  slavery,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
either  finmne  or  a  victorious  enemy,  you  place  him  in  a  higher 
Slate,  aceoffding  to  his  estimate  of  good,  than  if  you  had  suffer- 
ed bim  to  remain  in  Africa.    The  slave  trade,  does  not  on  the 
'We  riokte  humanity,  because  it  does  not  on  the  whole  di- 
Bunish  dist  happiness  which  humanity  seeks  to  promote.    The 
caltore  of  the  West  India  islands,  so  productive  a  source  of  pri- 
^opttlence  and  pubtic  revenue,  depends  upon  labourers  in- 
'«dto  such  a  clknale.     Were  we  to  forego  the  advantage  of  if  Britain 
^cb  possessbns,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  tlie  other  abolish 
^aiopean  states  would  take  up  the  benefits  which  we  abandon- sUvcry, 
«i' the  slave  trade  would  be  still  carried  on,  though  Britain  o^**^^'**"*- 
tSd  Dot  participate.    It  would  not  be  real  generosity,  but  ^'^]\i^!p^ 
^^oik  extravagance,  to  abstain  from  so  advantageous  a  com-theb^dat 
Bieree,  when  we  ourselves  should  lose,  suid  our  rivals  only 


CHAP,  sbeuld  agaio  by  its  ditcontiiuiaiice.  Vcoy  great  capteli  have 
XXXIX.  httn  embarked,  both  in  the  West  India  islands  and  African 
s^'>^^%m/  slave  trade,  under  the  sanction  of  tl^e  public  faith,  which  guarui- 
1789.  teed  the  commerce  by  many  internal  regulations  and  foreign 
GreatcapU  treaties  for  rendering  it  productive.  Are  wc  to  sacrifice  a  great  | 
ked  b'this  ^^  valuable  property  to  philanthropie  chim^tis,  totally  un-  , 
trade,         founded  in  fact  and  experience  ? 

which  is  a      Petitions  and  remonstrances  contiuning  such  topics,  for  and 
large         against  the  abolition,  were  presented  to  the  house  of  common 
■?*"*«  ^^  and  privy-council.    A  committee  of  the  latter  was  appointed 
r^aiue      ^^  investigating  facts.    Mr.  Pitt  finding   that  the  information    , 
Petitions    bithetto  ooUected  was  not  sufiicient  to  authorize  parliamentary 
for  and       discussion,  op  the  ninth  of  May  proposed,  that  the  considers-   , 
against  the  tion  of  the  slave  trade  should  be  deferred  till  the  commence- 
•lave  trade,  ment  of  the  next  session ;  meanwhile,  the  inquiriy  which  was  in- 
The  coun-  stituted  before  the  privy-council  would  be  brought  to  such  a 
tea  an  in^^  state  of  maturity,  as  to  make  it  fit  that  the  result  should  be  laid 
qi|iry  into   before  the  house,  that  it  might  facilitate  their  investigation,  and 
the  details  enable  them  to  proceed  to  a  decision,  founded  equally  upon 
andal'eged  principles  of  humanity,  justice,  and  souml  policy. 
S^wi**        ^ii*  William  Dolben  introduced  a  measure  of  intermediate 
1^  Bol.   1^1^^)  ^  ^  ^^11  ^^>*  regulating  the  trai^portation  of  African  na- 
ben*smo-    ^^^^  ^^  ^be  British  West  Indies:  the  object  of  this  proposition 
tion  for  re-  was  to  accommodate  the  slaves,  during  their  passage,  better 
gulating     tlian  had  been  hitherto  done.    It  was  intended  to  limit  the 
^^^S"*"  number  who  should  be  conveyed,  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage 
ofnemeii.^^  the  vessel;  to  secure  to  them  good  and  sufficient  provisions^ 
^^  and  other  mattees  equally  conducive  to  their  health,  and  their 
accommodation.    While  the  bill  was  pending,  a  petition  was 
presented  from  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool, praying  to  be  heard  by  their  counsel  against  this  regulat- 
ing bill :    this  request  being  granted,  it  was  contended  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  number  would 
essentially  injure  the  trade,  and  that  it  was  founded  on  an  as- 
sertion of  hardships  which  did  not  exist.     The  plea  of  the  mer- 
chants was  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house ;  and  the 
bill,  though  in  a  small  degree  modified,  passed   unanimously) 
without  any  material  alteration.    In  the  house  of  lords  it  under- 
went  such  changes,  that  the  commons  considered  its  orig^ 
Is  passed    object  as  not  attained :    a  new  bill  was  accordingly  introduced* 
into  a  law.  which  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
Mr.  Pitt's      About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Pitt  called  the  attention  of  the 
^'iirf*^  *i**  house  to  a  different  class  of  sufferers,  the  American  loyalists, 
J^jjjjj^     and  the  losses  sustained  by  them  through  their  adherence  to 
penseof    ^^^  parent  country  during  the  late  war.     Commissioners  had 
the  Ameri-  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  claims ;  and  in  consequence 
can  loysl*  of  their  report,  the  minister  divided  the  claimants  into  foui 
^^  classes.    In  the  first  class  he  ranked  those  who  had  resided  ^ 

America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  who,  in  pursu 
aiice  of  their  principles  of  loyalty  and  adherence  to   Britnn 
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vera  oUged  to  alMChdon  their  estates  and  property  in  the  co-  CHAP.^ 
Ibmes ;  which  were  in  consequence  seized  and  confiscated  by  XXXIX. 
dieievolters.  The  mode  he  meant  to  adopt,'  with  respect  to  ^■^'^''^'^^ 
this  class  of  loyatists,  whom  he  considered  as  having  the  ^79B* 
atrangcst  claims  of  any^  would  be  to  allow  the  full  amount" 
to  tboie  whose  demands  were  so  small,  that  any  deduction  from 
them  would  materially  affect  their  means  of  comfortable  exist- 
ence. The  second  class  of  claimants  were  persons  who,  hav- 
h)g  resided  in  England  during  the  war,  made  claims  upon  al- 
leged loss  of  property  in  America:  these  were  not  sufferers  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  first  class,  because  they  had  not  been 
(Mven  out  gf  America^  but  had  made  their  choice:  though, 
howerer,  their  option  was  to  remain  in  England,  still  they 
were  entitled  to  expect  compensation  for  the  loss  of  property 
in  America,  whkh  they  had  incurred  through  a  preference  of 
thh  country :  he  proposed  respecting  this^as  the  former  class, 
iiat  property'  affording  only  the  means  of  comfortable  subsist- 
eDce should  be  paid  in  full  of  the  established  claims;  but  that 
beyoiid  the  sum  deemed  recjuisite,  the  deduction  should  be  con- 
^eraUy  greater.*  The  thurd  class  consisted  of  loyalists  who 
had  dther  enjoyed  plaees  or  exercised  professions  in  America, 
kt  were  driven  away  in  consequence  of  their  lojralty  to  this 
country,  and  lost  then*  mcome.  With  regard  to  these  it  was  to 
be  conidered,  that  though  they  had  bemi  expelled  from  Ame- 
lica,  they  were  able  to  obtain  fresh  incomes, in  this  country,  by 
eierciung  their  talents  and  their  industry :  he  therefore  pro- 
posed, that  all  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year^  should  receive  half-pay ;  persons  whose  incomes 
were  higher,  should  receire  forty  pounds  for  every  hundred 
abore  four  hundred,  and  under  fifteen  hundred ;  and  beyond 
that  sum,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  fourth  class  of 
chimairts  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
thdr  habitations  and  property  in  consequence  of  the  cession  of 
that  country  at  the  late  peace :  as  their  loss  had  been  incurred 
by  a  nadooal  act,  without  any  alternative  of  their  own,  he  pro- 

r  See  Annual  Register,  1788,  pi  13. 

s  HiftjpvDposttion  was,  **  that  aU  such  loyalists  shall  receive  the  fuU  a- 
onunt  or  their  losses,  as  far  as  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  sum  often  tliou- 
sand  pounds ;  and  shall  also  receive,  where  the  amount  of  such  losses 
shali  be  above  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  whole,  and  not  above  thirty  five 
tbounnd  pounds  in  the  whole,  ninety  pounds  per  cent,  of  such  part  of  the  - 
Slid  )ontB  aa  aball  exceed^n  thousand  pounds ;  and  where  such  losses 
sbiU  be  above  thirty  five  thousand  pounds,  eighty  ^ve  pounds  per  cent,  of 
»ch  of  the  maid  kisaes  ss  shall  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds ;  and  where  the 
ttme  shall  be  above  fifty  thousand  pounds,  ei^ty  pounds  per  cent,  of  such 
l»rtof  the  said  losses  as  shaO  be  above  ten  thousand  pounds  *' 

t  That  from  all  those  chums,  amounting  from  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
tbJrt)^  tfamiBand,  a  deduction  should  be  made  of  twenty  per  cent. ;  and  a 
fiulaer  additional  deduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  progression,  upon  every 
additional  fi^y  thousand  cHiiipe(|. 
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CHAP,    posed  that  they  should  be  completely  reimbursed  by  the  pub- 
XXXIX.  tic.     He  then  stated  the  sum  to  which  the  established  claims 
v-^'-v^v^  amounted.    The  propositions  which  he  founded  on  this  accouDt 
1788.     were  received  with  great  approbation,  and  a  resolution  for  the 
payment  of  the  same,  after  sgme  modification,  was  unanimously 
adopted.    Thus,    sufferers  through  loyalty  and   patriotism    to 
our  sovereign  and  country,  received  from  the  national  munifi- 
cence a  liberal  compensation  for  the'  damages  which  they  had 
sustained. 
Com.  A  considerable  portion  of  parliamentary   attention  was   di- 

mence-       rected  to  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.     In  con- 
mentof  the  sequence  of  the  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  near  the  close  of 
trial  of  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^  session,  to  the  defendant  to  deliver  answers  to  the  charg- 
■*  *"^'    es  alleged  against  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  pre- 
sciibed  day  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  presented  answers. 
Of  these  the  lords  sent  a  copy  to  the  house  of  commons;  the 
answers  being  read,  Mr.  Burke  moved,  that  they  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  which  should  have  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecution.     This  measure  being  embraced,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed 
Mr.  Burke  as  the  first  member ;  the  house  unanimously  concur- 
ring, Mr-  Burke  named  Mr.  Francis,  and  to  support  his  nomi- 
nation, stated  the  immense  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  committee  from  the  very  extensive  knowledge  of  that  gen- 
tleman.   The  abilities  and  information  of  Mr.  Francis  were 
universally  allowed ;  but  great  political  differences  had   sub- 
sisted between  him  and  the  accused,  in  India,  and  some  per- 
sonal animosity  was  conceived  to  remain ;  on  these  grounds  a 
great  majority  of  the  house  voted  against  the  motion.     The 
rest  of  the  committee  consisted  of  the  same  gentlemen  n^ho 
had  been  delegated  to  present  the  charges  to  the  lords;  and  in 
addition  to  them,  Mr.   Wilbraham,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Mr. 
Courmey.    To  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hastings,  two  days   after, 
Mr.  Burke  brought  from  the  committee  a  replication,  averring 
the  charges  to  be  true,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  to  pix>vc 
the  same  against  hini  before  the  lords,  at  such  convenient  time 
and  place  as  should  be  appointed.     The  reply  being  carried  by- 
Mr.  Burke  to  the  peers,  Wednesday  the  thirteenth  of  February- 
was  fixed  for  proceeding  upon  the  trial  in  Westminster- hall ; 
and  the  members  of  the  recently  appointed   committee   "were 
nominated  managers  for  conducting  the  trial.     Mr.  Fox  pi^o- 
posed  that  Mr.  Francis  should  be  added  to  the  committee  ;   but 
ihe  majority  of  the  house  continued  to  oppose  the  insertion    of 
his  name.u    The  committees  were  appointed  by  both  houses    to 

II  Mr  "Francis  at  this  time,  in  a  very  able  speech,  entered  into  an  ac- 
cotmt  of  his  conduct  respecting  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  last  thirteen  3?esu^, 
both  in  India  and  in  England ;  which,  though  in  some  degree  individual 
justification,  contains  much  Important  statement  and  remark  or.  the  gpeiie  - 
ral  subject  concerning  which  the  differences  existed.  Mr.  Francis  anti 
Mr  Hastings  having  fought  a  duel,  and  the  former  gentleman  having-  be-eii 
dangerously  wpunded^they  had  exchanged  forgiyepess ;  in  what  aense  llru  ^ 


(. 
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seareb  the  records  of  parikmoitf  for  precedents  relatire  lo  the    OHAP. 
mode  of  pioceedkig  in  Uriak  by  impeachment ;  and  the  neces-  XXXIX. 
saryordeis  were  made  for  their  accommodation  in  Westmin-v^^^^''^*^«^ 
s(e^baIly  for  the  admission  of  spectators,  the  attendance  of  wit*     irtt* 
Qesse6»  and  other  matters  respecting  the    regalarity  of  their " 
pn)C6ediiig.    On  the  thirteenth  of  February  the  trial  commenc- 
ed with  the  usual  formalities.^    Mr.  Hastings  being  called  into 
coart,  the  lord-chancellor   addressed   him    in    the    following 
terms: 

«  Warren  IJastings, 
"Yon  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  charged  with  high  crimes 
"«Dd  misdemeanors;  a  copy  of  which   has  been  .delivered  to 
"you:  you  have  been  allowed  counsel,  and  a  long  time  has  been 
"girea  you  for  your  defence ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
"a  particular  indulgence  to  you^  as  it  arises  from  the  necessity 
"of  the  case ;  the  crimes  with  which  you  are  charged,  being 
'^auted  to  have   been  committed  in  a    distant    place.    These 
chsiTgss  contain  the  most  weighty  allegations,  and  they  come 
from  the   highest    authority:    this    circumstance,  however, 
though  k  carries  with  it  the  most  serious  importance,  is  not  to 
prevent  you  from  making  your  defence  in  a  firm  asid  collected 
mumer ;  in  the  confidence  that,  as  a  British  subject,  you  are 
eotided  to,  and  will  receive,  full  justice  kom  a  British  court." 
Mr.  HtstiDgs  answered : 
<' My  lords, 
<4  am  come  to  this  high  tribunal,  equally  impressed  with  a 
"  ooofideace  in  my  own  integrity,  and  in  the  justice  of  the  court 
<<bdbre  which  I  stand." 

iorpnneu  was  to  be  interpreted,  MV.  Francis  explained  in  the  following 
poHige:--'*  It  was  my  lot  to  be  dangerously  wounded  :  as  I  ooncieved  im- 
nedinedeath  mevitaUe,  1  thought  of  nethiop  but  to  die  in  pcttoe  with  all 
nea,  osriicalarly  Mr.  Hast]n|;s.  I  called  hian  to  me»  gave  him  my  hand* 
and  dcMicd  him  to  consider  in  what  sltoatioo  my  death  would  leave  bim« 
By  that  adion,  and  b^r  those  words,  undoubtedly  I  meant  to  declare,  that  I 
fndf  hmrt  him  the  insult  he  had  offered  roe,  and  the  fiital  consequence 
vhJiA  hid  attended  it  I  meant  that  we  should  stand  in  the  same  relation 
ta  CMhoUier,  aa  if  the  duel  and  the  cause  of  it  had  never  happened.  But 
did  I  tell  iiim  tliat.  If  I  sunrived,  I  would  renounce  the  whole  plan  and  prin- 
ciple of  my  public  life  ?  That  I  would  cease  to  oppose  his  measures  /  On  my 
retuTD  to  England,  1  found  that  a  parliamentary  mquiry  into  thel  ate  transac- 
tisosn  India  was  already  hegun,  and  I  was  almost  immediately  ordered  to  at* 
Und  one  of  the  committees  employed  upon  that  inquiry.  Could  I  without  « 
tflHcfaery  to  the  puhlic,  refuse  to  give  evidence  or  infermation  necessaiy 
<br  the  public  service  when  it  was  demanded  of  me  by  the  authority  of  the 
^Mise  of  oommoDS  ?*'    See  parliamentary  debates. 

X  The  house  of  commons^  about  eleven  o'clock,  preceded  by  the  mans* 
gen  of  the  impeachment,  who  were  led  by  Mr.  Burke,  oame  from  their  own 
tnae  into  the  haD.  The  lords,  half  an  hour  after,  entered  from  the  house 
G^peeri;  firvt,  oftcial  attendants  on  the  house  in  a  rising  series,  comtneu- 
cincwiEth  the  doka,  and  terminating  with  the  judges;  afterwards  the 
peen,  ***gpmT^g  with  the  junior  banxiSy  and  endiqg'  with  tte  prifteeof 

Vol.  11.  •  18 
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GHAF»        The  two  first  days  being  employed  in  reading  the  charges, 
XSXIX.  the  third  was  appointed  for  opening  the  same^  stating  the  na- 
y^'x^^  ture  and  quality  of  the   hnputadons,  the  evidence   by  which 
1798,      they  were  to  be  supported,  and  the  guilt  which,  to  the  defend- 
ant, if  they  were  proved^  would  attach.     Never  had  an  inquiry 
of  more  magnitude  been  instituted  before  a  judicial  assembly. 
The  quesdon  was,  whether  a  man  to  whom  a  trust  affecting  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  millions  had  been  delegated,  in  the  dis- 
'  charge  of  hb  office,  had  been  a  faithful  or  unfaithful  trustee  to 
his  employers,  the  protector  or  the  scourge  of  the  immense  and 
populous  regions  committed  to  his  care  ?    The  question  derived 
a  very  high  jidditioiial  importance  fix>m   the    character  of  the 
accused,  whom  friends,  enemies,  and  impartial  men,  concurred 
in  deeming  a  person  of  the  most  powerful  and  comprehensive 
talents  ;  from  the  character  of  the  accuser,  whom  friends,  ene- 
mies, and  impartial  men,  concurred  in  esteeming  a  person  of 
the    most  extraordinary  genius,   multifarious  knowledge,    and 
splendid  eloquence,  that  had  ever  graced  a  British  senate.     The 
anxiety  of  the  public  to  hear  Mr.  Burke  speak  upon  so  vast  a 
aubject,  against  Mr.  Hastings,  brought  an  immense  concourse  of 
hearers  to  the  hall. 
Speech  of      The  court  was  assembled  to  tlie  number  of  one  hundred  and 
Bfr.  Burke,  sixty-four  peers,  and  the  chancellor  having  called  the  managers 
to  proceed,  Mr.  Burke  rose  and  said,  that  he  stood  forth   by 
order  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  support  the  char^ 
of  high  crimes   and  misdemeanors  which  they  had  exhibited 
against  Warren  Hastings,  esq  ;  and  that  he  had  a  body  of  evi> 
dence  to  produce  to  substantiate  the  whole  and  every  part  of  those 
charges.    The  gendemen  who  were  joined  with  him  in  sup- 
porting the  impeachment,  had  instructed  him  to  open  the  cause 
with  an  account  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  commons  had 
proceeded;   a  general  view  of  the   nature  of  the   crimes  al* 
leged ;    and    with    an    explanation    of    concomitant   circum- 
stances that  were  necessary  to  elucidate  the  accusation.     Xhe 
dreadful  disorders  of  our   Indian    government   were  acknow^- 
ledged ;  it  was  not  till  after  every  mode  of  legislative   pre- 
vention had  been  tried  without  effect,  till  they  found,  during^    a 
course  of  fourteen  years,  that  inquiries,  and   resolutions  and 
laws  were  equally  disregarded,  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  penal 
prosecution.    The  crimes  imputed  were  not  errors  of  human 
frailty,  nor  the  effects  of  imperious  necessity ;  they  originated 
in  the  worst  passions,  and  evinced  a  total  extinction  of  moi^al 
principle;  they  were  committed  against  advice,    supplication, 
and  remonstrance,  and  in  defiance  of  the  direct  commands    of 
lawful  authority.    The  accused  was  the  first  in  rank,  station, 
and  power,  under  whom   as  the   head    all  the  peculation   cu^d 
tyranny  of  India  was  embodied,  disciplined,  and  paid  ;  and    in 
striking  at  whom,  therefore,  they  would  strike  at  thp  wl^olo 
corps  of  delinquents.      The    evidence,    which  supported    tlie 
chaises,  in  many  instances  amounted  to  the  clearness  and  {>x*e- 
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Gisioo  required  by  the  English  law ;    but  a  considerable  part    CHAP. 
^  not  reach  municipal  accuracy.     The  prosecutor  contended,  XXXIX. 
that  it  was  a  right  of  the  hous^  of  commonsy  in  an  impeach-  s^'^^^^/ 
ment,  not  to  l^  bound  by  the  conned  rules  and  maxims  of     1788. 
eridence  prevalent  in  the  lower  courts  ;  nor  by  any  other  than 
those  of  natural,  immutable,   and  substantial  justice.!    This 
mode  of  ioterpreti^n  was  due  to  sufficing  nations,  who  were 
uocoDcemed  in  our  technical  distinctions,  but  on  the  great  prin- 
dple  of  molality  wished  punishment  tp  follow  gu3t.    It  was 
highly  necessary  to  prevent  the  disg^ceful  imputation*  which 
fflight  &II  either  upon  that  hig^  court,  as  if  it  were  corrupted 
by  the  wealth  of  India,  or  upon  the  laws  of  England,  as  im- 
potent  in  the  means  of  punishing  successful  fraud  and  oppres« 
sbn.    Descending  from  preliminary  observations  to  the  actual 
subject  of  the  charge,  he  stated  the  relations  in  which  Mr. 
Hastings  stood,  and  the  duties  which  from  these  he  had  incur* 
red ;  in  order  to  prove  his  transgressions.    The  powers  dele* 
gated  to  Mr.  Hastings  by  the  India  company,  and  which  he. 
was  charged  with  having  abused,  were  derived  from  two  sour- 
ces; the  charter  bestowed  by  the  crown,  under  the  authority  of 
pariiament,  and  the  grant  from  the  mogul  emperor  of  the 
Dewaimee,  or   high  stewardship  of  Bengal,  in  the  year  1766. 
He  exhibited  an  historical  account  of  the    company  from  its 
first  estsblbhrnent,  the  powers  which  it  had  delegated  to  Mr, 
Hastmgs,  and  which  Mr.  Burke  charged  him  with  having  abua* 
^.    He  next  proceeded  tp  the  rights  with  which  the  company 
vere  invested  by  the  mogul  emperor,  to  the  collection  ot  the 
KTenue  delegated  by  the  company  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which 
he  also  charged  him  with  having  grossly  violated.    The  alleg* 
ed  violation  of  duties  so  originating,  and  abuses  of  powers  dele- 
gated for  such  general  and  specified  purposes,  Mr.  Burke  re-> 
presented  with  an  eloquence  which  so  astonished  and  agitated 
every  hearer  of  fiancy  or  sensibility,  as  for  a  considerable  time 
to  preclude  the  exertion  of  that  judgment  that  could  distinguish 
^ictores  from  realities.    Having  exhibited  Mr.  Hastings  as  a 
n^onster  of  flagitiousness  and  crimes,  he  concluded  vnSi  a  pe- 
roration which  described  the  nature  of  the  cause,  accusatieny 
accused,  accuser,  and  tribunal,  in  all  their  constituent  parts, 
and  dosed  with  the  following  words  i  ^  Therefore  it  was  with 
''confidence  ordered  by  the  commons,  that  I  ^npeach  Warren 

y  This  doctrine,  that  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  auertor  constituted  a 
JQst  ground  of  difference  in  the  criterion  of  proof,  is  certainly  not  logically 
»«sinitc ;  neither  would  il  he  politically  wise,  that  the  quality  of  the  accu- 
ser sboald  ailect  the  requisite  testimony,  as  in  a  criminal  case  there  would 
be  a  substitution  of  authority  for  proo(  which  might  subject  liberty,  pro- 
potj,  lod  Ufe,  to  arbitrary  caprice. 

X  This  argument  proceeded  on  a  supposition,  that  the  hi^  court  was  to 
be  mflaenoed  by  the  fear  of  censure  from  misapprehension,  instead  of  glv. 
iogjodgment  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
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CHAP.    **  Hastings,  esq.  of  high  crones  and  misdemeanors:  I  impeach 
XXXIX.  <<  him  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  psr- 
v^^'v^^/ "  liament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he    has  be- 
1788.     «  trayed : 

^'  I  impeach  him  in  the  nameof  all  the  commons  of  Great 
^^  Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured : 

'*  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India^  whose 
*^  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has  subverted,  whose  properties 
^^  he  has  destroyed,  whase  countries  he  has  laid  waste  and  de- 
«  solaic.'* 

Such  were  the  grounds  adduced  by  the  orator  in  a  speech 
which  occupied  three  hours  for  four  days  successirely.    Mr. 
Burke  having  concluded  his  account  of  the  substance,  Mr.  Fei 
addressed  the  court  en  the  mode  of  the  charges :  he  stated, 
that  the  committee  proposed  to  open  and  adduce  evidence  which 
should  substantiate  one  charge  at  a  time ;  to  hear  the  prison- 
er's defence  and  evidence  upon  that  charge,  and  afterwards  to 
reply;  and  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  other  arti- 
cles.   Mr.  Hastings's  counsel  being  asked  if  they  consented  to 
this  mode?   replied  in  the  negative.    The  manner   proposed 
was,  they  said,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  courts  of  justice, 
and  was  inconsistent  with  all  principles  of  equity.     After  some 
debate  it  was  resolved,  that,  according  to  the  usual  practice  on 
trials,  the  prosecutor  should  complete  his  case  before  the  accused 
commenced  his  defence.    Mr.  Fox  opened  the  Benares  charge 
which  he  brought  down  to  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing ;   the 
following  part  was  finished  by  Mr.  Grey:  Mr.  Anstrutti^  con- 
^   ducted  the  examination  of  evidence,  and  summed  up  the  whole 
of  diat  article.    Mr.  Adam»  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  opened 
the  second  accusation  respecting  the" begums;   Mr.  Sheridan 
examined  the  wimesses  and  summed  up  the  charge;    the  last 
that  came  before  the  court  during  that  session  of  parliament. 
Motion  for     Another  accusation  of  Indian  delinquency  was  brought  be- 
theim-      fore  the  commons  in  the  conduct  of  sir  Elijah  Impey.    This 
peachnacnt  task  was  undertaken  by  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  in  a  very  able 
lahTm  *    *^^  eloquent  speech,  maintained  two  general  principles  ;    that 
^         ^^'  India  must  be  redressed  or  lost,  and  that  the  only  means  left  of 
reforming  Indian  abuse,  was  the  punishment,  in  some  great  and 
signal  instances,  of  Indian  delinquency:    he  stated  the  nature, 
the  occasion,  and  the  purposes  oi  the  commission  with  which 
sir  Elijah  Impey  was  sent  out  to  India,  as  involving  circum- 
stances which  were  strong  aggravations  of  his  guilt,  and  in- 
creased the  necessity  of  its  punishment ;  /hat  in  the  two  grand 
objects  which  were  committed  to  his  charge,  the*  protection  of 
the  company  from  the  frauds  of  its  servants,  and  of  the  natives 
from    the  oppression    of  Europeans,   he    had,   by    i:orruptly 
changing  sides,  added  his  new  powers  to  the  very  force  they 
^    were  intended  to  control,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  op- 
pressions whidh  it  was  his  duty  to  have  avenged.     Sir  Gilbert 
•Elliot  presented  to  the  house  six  distinct  articles  of  accusation. 
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The  subject  of  the  first  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  Nnnd*    CRAP, 
comar;  the  second,  the  defendant's  conduct  in  a  certain  Patna  XXXIX. 
cause;  the  third,  entitled ^jrrm«ton  ofjurUdiction^  comprehended  s^^v^^ 
▼arioQs  instances,  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  al-     1788« 
ieged  to  have  been  exercised  illegally  and  oppressively,  beyond 
the  intention  of  the  act  and  charter ;  the  fourth  charg:e,  entitled 
the  Cossijurah  cause,  though  also  an  allegation  of  illegal  as- 
sumptioB,  was  distinguished  (according  to  the  statement  of  the 
accuser)  by  circumstances  so  important,  as  to  become  properly 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article ;  the  fifth  charge  was  for  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewannee 
Adaolut,  which  was  contrary  to  law,  and  not  only  repugnant 
so  the  spirit  of  the  act  and  charter,  but  fundamentally  subver* 
sive  of  all  its  material  purposes ;  the  sixth  and  hist  charge  re> 
lated   to   his  conduct  in  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Benares, 
where  the  chief  justice  was  said  to  have  become  the  agent  and 
tool  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  alleged  oppression  and  plunder  of 
the  begums. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  on  his  defence  contended,  that  in  the  acts 
which  were  charged  he  had  not  exceeded  the  powers  intrusted 
to  him  as  supreme  judge.  Respecting  the  first  and  most  im« 
portant  article,  the  trial  and  execution  of  Nundcoroar  for  forge* 
ry,  he  had  been  accused  of  extrajudicial  interference.  Neither 
Nundcomar  (it  was  contended  by  sir  Gilbert  Elliot)  nor  the 
person  whose  name  was  forged,  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  court.  By  the  laws  of  India,  forgery  is  not  pu- 
nishable capitally ;  and  thus  a  man  was  put  to  death  by  a  court 
to  which  he  was  not  amenable,  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the 
law5  to  which  he  was  amenable.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  argued,  that 
though  the  authoritv  of  the  supreme  court  did  not  extend  over 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  provinces  in  India,  h  included 
the  inhabkants  of  Calcutta.  Nundcomar  had*  not  been  tried  as 
a  natifve  of  Bengal,  but  as  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta,  where  he 
resided,  and  where  of  course  he  was  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  place.  A  motion  being  made  in  the  house,  resolved  into 
a  comfnittee,  that  the  first  charge  exhibited  against  sir  Elijah 
IiP  pey  coatauned  matter  of  impeachment,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majoricy  of  seventy-three  to  fifty-five;  and  it  was  afterwards  vo* 
led,  that  the  other  charges  should  not  be  taken  uito  consideration. 

This  year  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  certain  amendments  and  Mr.  Gren. 
additioiis  to  the  bill  brought  into  parliament  by  his  bther,  for  rille't  bill 
the  better   reguhtion  of  the  trials  of  controverted  elections.  *>»^""g«^ 
When  the  existing  act  had  been  proposed,  Mr.  Grenville  said  ^'*,J"^^ 
Its  principal  aim  was  to  take  the  trial  of  petitions  on  contro- respecting 
verted  elections  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  place  them  in  a  com- contested 
■uttee  so  constituted,  likely  to  do  strict  justice  to  the  parties.  elecUoni. 
That  o^ect,  it  was  universally  allowed,  had  been  fiilly  ansvrer- 
ed;  hat  collateral  inconveniences  had  been  incurred,   which, 
intent  en  the  main  end,  the  author  had  overlooked..   Ever  since 
te  ImO  had  passed  ioio  a  lavr^  «i^  infiiute  number  of  petitioas. 
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CHAP*  complaining  of  undue  elections,  had  been  presented  in  the  first 
XXXIX.  session  of  every  parliament ;   and  many  of  them,  after  having; 
s^''>^^%m/  taken  up  much  of  the  time  of  the  house,  had  proved  frivolous. 
178S.     To  prevent  the  interruption  of  public  buuness,  he  proposed 
that  the  committee  empowered  to  determine  whether  the  elec- 
tion petition  presented,  or  the  defence  offered  in  answer  to  it, 
was  nivolous,  should  adjudge  the  payment  of  coste  i^ainst  the 
party  to  blame.     This  was  merely  an  act  of  justice ;   yet  such 
a  regulation  would  save  much  expense  to  individuals,  and  much 
time  and  trouble  to  the  house.    The  present  was  the  most  pro- 
per season  for  considering  and  determining  such  a  subject,  as 
there  was  actually  no  petition  concerning  elections  before  the 
house,  and  the  minds  of  members  were  therefore  perfectly  cool 
and  open  to  impartial  deliberation.     The  bill  was  introduced, 
passed  both  houses  without  opposition,  and  received  the  royal 
assent. 
Supplies,       On  the  sixth  of  May,  the  financial  plan  for  the  year  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr*  Pitt.    The  minister  observed,  that  several  extra- 
ordinary expenses  had  been  necessarily  incurred ;  in  the  navy 
there    was  an  increase  t>eyond  the   peace   establishment   of 
446,0001.;  in  the  army  of  233,0001.;  and  in  the  ordnance  of 
61,0001.    These  augmented  demands  were  occasioned  by  the 
circumstances  of  our  putting  the  distant  possessions  of  the 
country  into  a  state  of  more  complete  defence,  and  were  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  permanent  necessary  expenses  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  to  these  there  were  several  sums  to  be  added,  which 
could  not  occur  again,  or  at  least  could  not  make  a  part  of  our 
settled  yearly  expense :  such  was  the  sum  for  the  relief  of  the 
loyalists,  the  expense  of  the  late  armament,  and  the  vote  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales;  these  demands  added  together  amounted  to  l,282,Q00l. 
which  was  to  be  Considered  as  extraordinary,  and  consequently 
to  be  deducted  from  the  settled  regular  establishment  of  the 
country*    It  had  been  deemed  wise  to  put  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions  into  such  a  posture  of  defence  z,%  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  peace.     Notwithstanding  the   extraordinary 
expenses  incurred,  the  receipts  of  the  country  had  fully  answer- 
ed even  unforeseen  demands,  without  deviating  from  the  plan 
which  the  legislature  had  adopted  for  diminishing  the  national 
debt.    When  such  were  the  savings  in  a  year  of  unusual  ex- 
pense, as  our  resources  were  fast  increasing  in  the  extension  of 
commerce,  and  the  improvement  of  revenue,   we  might  most 
fairly  infer  that  our  financial  concerns  were  in  a  state  pf  pro- 
gressive melioration:  it  might  be  well  argued  from  probable 
causes,  that  such  a  country  a$  England,  blessed  with   peace, 
must  rapidly  increase  in  the  various  constituents  of  prosperity ; 
that  she  did  so,  was  ascertained  from  fact  and  experience :  he 
had  formed  an  estimate  from  an  average  of  four  years  ;    the  re- 
venue of  1783  amounted  to  ten  millions,  besides  the  land  and 
malt  tax :  the  revenue  of  1787,  with  the  same  exclusion,  amount- 
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ed  to  thiiteeD  miUioDs ;  the  additional  imposts  had  not  exceed-   CHAP. 
ed  a  million  and  a  half;  hence  the  other  million  and  a  half  must  XXXIX. 
have  arisen  from  the  suppression  of  smugglings  aQd  extension  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
trade:  he  was  about  soon  to  adopt  farther  regulations  for  the  re-     1788. 
strktioDS  of  fraud,  and  commerce  was  very  fast  rising,  so  that  he 
augured  a  much  greater  excess  of  receipt  beyond  expenditure. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  with  an  ingenuity  that  evidently  surpassed  his  in- 
Testigation  of  financial  details,  endeavoured  to  controvert  the  mi- 
nisterial statements,  but  did  not  succeed.    The  supplies  grant- 
ed this  year  were  eighteen  thousand  seamen,  and  about  twenty 
thousand  landmen,  besides  those  who  were  on  foreign  service ; 
no  new  taxes  were  imposed,  but  a  lottery  was  appointed.    The 
various  departments  of  duty  occupied  parliament  until  the 
eleventh  of  July,  when  the  houses  were  prorogued  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne.     His  majesty  thanked  the  legislature  for  their 
uoiform  and  diligent  attention  to  the  laborious  services  of  the 
present  year.     To  the  house  of  commons  he  expressed  peculiar 
gratitude  for  the  readiness  and  liberality  with  which  they  had 
granted  the  requisite  supplies.     Hostilities  had  commenced  be- 
tween the  imperial  sovereigns  and  Turkey,  but  he  received  the 
strongest  assurances  from  the  respective  powers  of  their  amica- 
ble dispositions  to  this  country.    The  security  and  welfare  pf 
his  own  dominions,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  were  the  objects  of  engagements  which  he 
had  recently  formed  with  the  king  of  Prussia'and  the  states-ge- 
neral. 
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Affiurs  of  the  continent.— Objects  of  impartial  combination. — Catharine  pre- 
pai*es  to  visit  the  Crimea. — Attempts  to  seduce  the  christian  subjects  of 
Turkey.— At  Cherson  she  meets  her  confederate  Joseph.-^State  of  the 
Turkbh  empire.— Commotions  in  Egypt.— Reasons  which  disposed  Tur- 
key to  strike  the  first  blow. —Treaty  of  the  pacha  with  the  Mamelukes.— 
Catharine  proposes  extensive  cessions  b^  I'urkey  to  Russia,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  peace.— 'Turkey  indignantly  rejects  these  claims;-— 
declares  war  against  Russia.— Manifesto.— Counter  maniiesto  of  Russia. 
—Joseph  11.  without  any  provocation  joins  Russia  against  the  Turks. — 
Mighty  preparations.— Manifesto  of  the  emperor.— Commencement  of 
the  campaign.— The  emperor  takes  the  field.— Generous  indignation  of 
the  Ottomans  against  the  imperial  aggressor.— Wise  and  skilful  conduct 
of  the  visier»— Militate  reforms  of  the  emperor.— Injudicious  and  pre- 
cipitate, they  dis^t  his  soldiers.— Operations  ineffectual.— Obiigea  to 
act  on  the  defensive  —The  Turks  overrun  the  Baanat— Dismay  seizes 
the  imperial  armies. — Operations  of  Russia.— Effect  of  the  aggressiTe 
eoniederacy  on  neighbouring  states,— on  Great  Britain.— Britain  resumes 
her  character  of  the  pitotector  of  Europe.— Thwarts  the  imperious  de- 
Ngns  of  Catharine-— Russians  capture  Oczakow.— State  of  Sweden-— In- 
terference of  Catharine  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sweden.— Attempts  to 
stir  up  revolt  against  Gustavus.— The  king  resents  this  conduct — Wmr. 
— Militanr  and  naval  operations  —Refractory  spirit  of  Gustavus's  officers. 
— ]>e&nsive  confederacy  between  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  states-genersl. 
—Principle  of  this  treaty. — Different  views  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt  on 
this  scheme  of  alliance.— Internal   occurrences. — Retirement  of  lord 
Mansfield  from  the  king's  bench.— Momentous  improvements  during  his 
judicial  supremacy,  especially  in  mercantile  law.— Strict  and  liberal  in- 
terpreters of  the  law  have  theu*  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
—Lord  Mansfield  of  the  latter  kind.— Principle  of  his  decisions  in  un- 
defined and  unprecedented  cases. — The  Justinian  of  English  commercial 
law. — General  character. 

CHAP.        THE  attention  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  principally  oc- 
XL.      cupied  by  the  conduct  and  operations  of  its  eastern  powers. 
v^"x'^^  The  confederacy  between  Austria  and  Russia,  originating  id 
1788      the  causes  and  directed  to  the  objects  which  have  been  already 
Affairs  of  commemorated,  had  been  long  engaged  in  maturing  its  plans, 
the  contj.  £^gy  gjjj^,^  ^^^  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  Catharine  was  occupied 
^ects  of  ^  desultory  war  with  the  Tartar  tribes,  adjoining  her  frontiers, 
the  impe-   Immensely  superior  as  the  Russians  were  in  force  and  disci- 
rial  combi-  pline  to  these  hordes,  yet  rapid  irruptions  annoyed  those  who 
na^n.       could  have  easily  repelled  regular  warfare.     Catharine  proposed 
either  to  conciliate  the  hosdle  Tartars  by  proffered  kindness, 
to  dazzle  them  by  displayed  magnificence,  or  to  intimidate  them 
by  manifested  power.*    The  reduction,  however,  or  pacification 
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of  these  hordes  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  mighty  designs,  to    CH\P. 
promole  which  she  deemed  it  expedient  to  visit  her  late  acqui-   '  T^l*- 
silion  the  Cherson.    This  journey,  planned  in  1786,  was  exe-  v^^'^^^s-/ 
cuted  in  1787,  but  before  that  time  the  Tartars  produced  a      1788.  * 
change  in  her  original  intention.    As  soon  as  the  intended  pro- 
gress was  known,  apd  its  believed  object  was  reported,  instead 
of  either  dazzling  or  terrifyuig  the  Tartars,  it  became  a  signal 
of  general  and  immediate  danger,  to  cement  their  union  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  urge  them  to  the  greatest  possible  exer- 
tbn,  and  determined  resistance.     Catharine  diminished  a  con-  Cathariiie 
sideraUe  part  of  her  destined  splendour,  when  not  likely  to  an-prepai«8 
swer  her  purpose,  and  a  great  portion  of  her  military  force,  to  visit  the 
which,  ID  the  war  with  the  Tartars,  could  be  so   much  more  Crimea. 
usefully  employed  elsewhere ;  she  still  had  various  purposes  to 
accomplish  ;  by  visiting  the  confines  of  her  own  and  the  Turk- 
ish empire.    She  had  employed  by  her  agents,  very  skilful  in-  She  at- 
cesiant  and  extensive  efforts,  to  seduce  the  christian  subjects,  tempu  to 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte.     Mistress  of  the  principal   country  in^^M^*® 
which  the  Grecian  faith  prevails,  she  had  declared  herself  the  au^|J||^Jf  ^^f 
fiiend  and  protectress  of  the  Greek  church  in  all  parts  of  the  Tum^ 
vorld ;  her  partisans  were  very  numerous  in  the  heart  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  she  did  not  doubt,  by  a  near  approach,  to 
stimulate  their  zeal,  and  rouse  them  to  schemes  of  ready  co- 
operation.^   Aware  of  the  imbecility  of  her  son  and  heir,  she 
had  rested  the  hopes  of  talents,  similar  to  her  own,  on  the 
puerile  promise  of  her  two  grandsons.    The  second  of  these 
princes  received  the  name  of   Constantine,  was  dressed  and 
educated  from  his  childhood  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks,  and  always  attended  by  a  guard  of  Grecian  youth,  who 
vere  formed  into  a  corps  for  that  purpose :  in  short,  she  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  Greek  christians, 
that  the  empire  ef  the  east  should  be  restored  under  a  prince 
who  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.    This  youth  she  proposed  to 
carry  irith^her  to  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  but  indisposition  pre- 
vented his  attendance:  she  farther  designed  to  inspect  her  new 
domimoDs,  to  estimate  their  value,  both  as  actual  possessions,  a^qu*. 
and  the  means  of  farther  acquisition.     While  the  empress  thus  ^  ^y^ 
pursued  her  grand  project,  she  was  anxious  to  'concert  measures  meets  her 
with  Joseph,  at  once  l\er  confederate  and  tool ;  and  for  that  pur-  confede- 
pose invited  him  to  meet  her  at  Cherson:  the  king  of  Poland"^ Jo- 
too  was  present  at  this  congress.    Though  Stanislaus  was&r^^* 
from  bdng  able  to  yield  active  assistance  to  the  confederates, 
yet,  by  the  position  of  his  kingdom  he  could  afford  the  two  em- 
pires important  aid  against  the  Ottomans,  by  enabling  them  to 
miite  their  force,  and  act  in  perfect  concert  along  the  whole  line 
«f  frondcr  belonging  to  European  Turkey.    At  this  congress   - 
flte  system  of  agg^ssion  appears  to  have  become  completely 
adjusted,  although  farther  preparations  were  resolved  before  it 
should  actually  commence. 


JS.Se&Ainmal  Renster,  1787. 
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CHAP.        Meanwhild)  report   had   carried  to  Constandnople  the    in* 
XL.      tended  progress  to  the  Cherson,  and  had  rraresented  with  her 
s4^->^^s^  usual  exaggeration  the  superb  splendour  which  was  originally 
1788.     designed.    Catharine,  it  was  said,  was  about  to  be  crowned 
empress  of  Taurida,  and  to  be  declared  protectress  of  auto- 
cratHx  of  the  nations  of  Tartars.*    A  christian  was,  by  osten- 
tatious triumph,  to  insult  mussulmen,  whom  she  had  outraged 
by  usurpation.    Were  Turks  so  degenerate  ftom  their  ances- 
tors, as  to  suffer  such  insolence  and  spoliations  with  impunity  ; 
were  those  Ottomans  who  had  kept  the  whole  christian  world 
in  awe,  now  to  be  trampled  by  a  power,  till  within  this  century 
scarcely  known  in  Europe?    These  considerations  influenced 
the  Turks  to  hostilities,  in  which  they  might  have  appeared 
'  precipitate,  if  it  had  not  been  evident  that  they  speedily  either 
must  attack  or  be  attacked  themselves.     War  was  now  un- 
,  doubtedly,  the  purpose  of  Catharine  and  Joseph  :  the  question, 

therefore,   with  the  Turks  was,  which  was  the  wisest  time  for 
commencement  ?    Various  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the 
SUies  of    Turkish  empire  were  unfavourable  to  war  :   in  the  northern 
the  Turk-  part,  of  the  grand  signior^s  territories  the  influence  of  the  Rus- 
ish  empiiv.  gjans  was  not  only  generally  great,  but  conspiracies  were  with 
strong  reason  suspected  to  have  been  formed  by  the  govemoFB 
of  the  two  principle  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  to  join 
the  cgnibined  empires.    In  the  east  the  prince  of  Georgia  bad 
renounced  his  allegiance,  and  even  made  successful  inroads 
into  Asia  Minor.    The  Persians  attempted  hostilities  on  the  side 
ComoMK     of  Bassora.     In  the  south  the  turbulent  beys  involved  E^pt 
tions  in     in  civil  commotions.      These  insurrections  were  believed    to 
^irypt*       have  been  fomented  by  the  Russian  consul  at  Alexandria,  and 
were  headed  by  Murat  Bey,  a  Mameluke  chieftain.  The  dread- 
ful contests  almost  desolated  that  fertile  country  before  any  as- 
sistance could  arrive  from  Constantinople.    Hassan  Bey,  the 
grand  admiral  of  the  Turkish  empire,  being  consulted,  formed 
a  project  for  not  only  crushing  the  present  insurrection,  but  an- 
nihilating as  a  separate  class,  the  Mamelukes  whose  ferocity 
and  rapacity  had  so  long  oppressed  and  plundered  Egypt ;  and 
for  this  purpose  to  extinguish  the  orders  of  the  bey^  which  had 
headed  and  directed  these  outrages     When  this  essential  reso* 
lution  should  be  effected,  he  intended  to  divide  the  country  into 
Ave  distinct  governments,  under  the  immediate' authority  of  the 
Porte, '  and  all  the  officers  of  its  new  appointment.    An  arma- 
ment, comprehendmg  two  strong  fleets,  twenty  thousand  land 
forces  with  a  train  of  artillery,  plentifully  supplied  with  stores 
and  provisions,   and  equipt  with  equal  secrecy  and  dbpatch, 
arrived  at  Rosetta  before  the  rebellious  beys  had  entertained 
the  smallest  conception  of  such  a  design.    The  pacha  Imn^e- 
diately  marched  against  the  Mamelukes,  waiting  to  receive  bim 
with  a  more  numerous  army.    After  being  repeatedly  superior 
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he  giined  ose  deciaiYe  Tictory  at  Grand  Cairo,  made  himself  CHAP. 
muter  of  aU  lower  Egypt,  compelled  the  rebel  chieftains  to  fly  XL. 
into  apper,  and  was  preparing  to  pursue  them  into  those  regions,  w^^>^^^i*^ 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  completely  accomplishing  his  1788.^ 
design.  The  situation  of  the  beys  now  appeared  desperate, 
and  aoodier  year  probably  would  have  enabled  the  pacha  to 
overthrow  the  Mameluke  power.  ShoiUd  hostilities  commence 
with  Russia  and  Germany,  the  whole  force  of  Turkey  must  i>e 
exerted  against  these  formidable  enemies ;  the  pacha  and  his 
anny  must  be  immediately  recalled :  a  declaration  of  war, 
therefore,  was  a  necessary  dereliction  of  the  pacha's  project, 
whea  it  was  about  to  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  On 
thisfiew,  policy  appeared  to  dictate  that  war  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  deferred ;  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the  general  advan- 
tage from  striking  the  first  blow,  there  were  special  reasons  of 
coosideraUe  weight  for  anticipating  the  certain  intentions  of 
the  christian  empires.  Catharine,  conceiving  the  time  of  be- 
gnmuig  the  war  to  d^end  unon  herself  and  her  ally,  had  not 
heeo  has^  in  preparation,  and  was  at  present  chiefly  occupied 
k  providing  for  her  own  security,  in  the  north  and  west,  before 
she,  with  her  confederate,  proceeded  to  invade  the  security  of 
her  neighbour  in  the  south  and  east  Engaged  in  negotiation 
with  the  powers  in  the  western  vicinity  of  her  capital,  and  not 
inteDding  to  go  to  war  during  that  campaign,  she  had  suffered 
her  mflitary  equipments  to  proceed  slowly/  Her  finances  were 
by  DO  means  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the  increased  demands 
of  hoatilides ;  she  bad  been  greatiy  exhausted  by  the  former 
war:  and  though  her  projects  and  improvements  might  ulti- 
mately tend  to  enrich  her  country,  yet  her  estabtishmenta,  both 
ibr  splendour  and  for  force,  together  ^th  her  profuse  lar- 
gesses to  her  favourites,^  or  at  their  instance,  were  extremely 
CKpcoaive;  and  her  present  expenditure  actually  exceeded  her 
present  income. 

Thesukan  had  beheld  with  most  indignant  resentment  theBeaaons 
ambitiotts  usurpation  of  Russia;  firom  her  invasion  of  the  C>^*^^!f!?-^^' 
mea,  he  tppeaJed  with  success  to  his  subjects,  both  as  Turks  and  f^^  ^' 
massulinen,  on  the  treatment  which  he  had  received ;  he  arous-  strike  the 
ed  their  patriotism,  and  their  religious  enthusiasm ;  animated  6m  bbw. 
by  sach  hicentives,  he  trusted  that  their  native  courage  would 
operate,  and  that  the  ability  of  the  pacha,  uded  and  supported 
hj  other  officers,  would  give  it  discipline  and  direction :  great 
vestem  powers,  he  not  only  inferred  fix>m  their  policy,  but 
lutew  from  their  assurances,  would  interest  themselves  in  a  con- 
^90  materially  affecting  the  balance  of  Europe,  which  they 
^  ever  been  so  anxious  to  preserve.    The  vast  accesskm  of 
treasure  fit>m  the  capture  of  Cairo,  the  depository  of  Mameluke 
nches  in  addition  U>  their  usual  revenue,  placed  the  Turkish 
fi^ces  b  a  flourishing  state.'    From  the  situation  of  his  ene- 
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mx)  the  state  of  his  own  resources,  and,  beyond  all,  the  spinit 
which  diffused  itself  through  his  people,  notwithstanding  the 
successes  of  his  armies  in  Egypt,  he  resolved  immediately  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  south,  and  employ  them  in  striking 
the  first  blow  against  the  autocratrix  of  the  north.    The  granS 
pacha,  hearing  from  (  onstantinople  that  his  talents  and  nuti- 
tary  force  might  be  required  elsewhere,  lamented  the  cause,  but 
did  not  repine  at  the  order :  and  since  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  subvert  the  Mamelukes,  endeavoured  to  avail  himself,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  the  advantages  which  they  must  still  re- 
tain.   In  these  circumstances  he  discovered  political  abili^  not 
inferior  to  his  military ;  he  cautiously  concealed  both  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  Egypt  and  its  cause,  and  intimated  to  the  beys, 
that,  though,  as  they  themselves  must  be  sensible,  hi^  power 
was  able  to  effect  their  speedy  destruction,  yet  his  master  an4 
he  would  more  willingly  dispense  pardon  than  punishment 
The  Mamelukes  gladly  listened  to  these  overtures,  and  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  in  which  the  pacha  so  completely  wrought 
upon  their  fears,  that  he  compelled  them  to  purchase,  with 
their  still  remidning  treasures,  the  forbearance  of  a  war  which 
he  had  previously  determined  to  abandon.     Hassan,  having 
thus  despoiled  and   reduced  the  revolters,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople   with    such  treasures   as   had   not   been  brought 
thither  for  many  years,  itnd  were  alone  sufficient  to  invigorate 
all  the  preparations  for  war.    The  conduct  of  the  Russian  mi- 
nisters at  the  Turkish  capital  since  the  last  peace,  had  been 
haughty  and  imperious,  without  exciting  any  strong  expressions 
of  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  Ottomans.     Bulgaliow,  th6 
ambassador,  having  been  called  to  attend  his  mistress  at  Cher- 
son,  on  his  return  repeated  a  set  of  propositions  ^  which  were 
laid  down  by  the  empress  as  the  basis  of  a  new  treaty,  and  as 
the  only  means  of  establishing  on  a  permanent  footing  the  tran- 
quillity of  both  eippires.    The  general  principle  of  the  propos- 
ed contract  was,  the  most  extensive  ^nd  important  cessions  to 
Russia  by  Tuiiiey,  without  any  equivalent ;  indeed  a  surrender 
of  a  great  part  pf  ^  territory.    Sq  dictatorial   and   insolent  a 

g  They  included,  besides  the  admission  of  a  Russian  consul  at  the  port 
of  Varna,  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  Constantinople,  which  bad 
long  been  an  object  of  much  solicitude,  a  total  renunciation  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Georna :  which,  as  that  ill  de6ned  denoniinatioii  of  territory 
mifht  be  extended  to  all  the  nfii^hbouring  countries,  as  well  as  to  Min- 
grelia,  would  have  afforded  sanction  to  all  the  past  dhd  fUture  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  on  th^t  side.  Another  proposed  condition,  and  still  harder 
to  be  admitted,  was  a  new  settlement  of  the  provinoea  of  Moldavia  and 
Walsachia,  by  which  their  governors,  generally  called  in  £urope  princes, 
were  to  hold  them  by  hereditary  succession,  and  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  Porte  Rut  the  most  singular  claim,  perhaps,  of  any,  was 
that  upon  Bessarabia,  which,  as  having  oacfi  belongped  to  the  Tartar  khans, 
Russia  now  demanded ;  a  principle  of  no  veiy  limited  operation,  and  which, 
if  pursued  to  its  fqll  length,  would  haye  made  the  usurpation  of  the  Crimea 
a  lawful  title  to  all  the  conquest^  of  I'ainerUmc.  Annual  R^na^^ 
1788,  p,  9.  ^  r^ 
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proposal  was  immediately  rejected:    the  divan,   not  satisfied    CHAP. 
witli  this  absolute  refusal,   proposed  a  set  of  conditions,  not      XI^ 
on!y  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  but  as  the  only  means  for  preserv-  ^^^''^^'^^^ 
xng  peace.    The  leading  articles  was  the  i-estoration  of  the  Cri-      1V88. 
mea,  that  had  been  usurped  by  Russia,  with  others  of  a  similar  J."'*^^y^"- 
nature ;    and  producing  a  written  instrument,  which  contained  d»j;n«|"y 
the  projffered  terms,  they  required  the  Russian  to  sign  them  on  J^^ 
the  spot.     Bulgakow  declared  his  incapability  of  subscribing  clftims, 
any  conditions,  without  express  orders  from   his  mistress,  and 
desired  time  for  receivmg  instructions  concerning  some  of  the 
articles :  but  respecting  the  Crimea,  he  avowed,  that  he  could 
iwt  venture  to  mention  such  a  proposal  to  his  sovereign ;  and 
that  he  well  kn^w,  in  no  fortune,  and  in  no  circumstances 
whatever,  could  she    ever  be  reduced  to  relinquish  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  country.     A  barbarous  custom  prevailed  under 
Turkish  ignorance  and  despotism,  of  imprisoning  foreign  am- 
bassadors on  a  rupture  with  their  principals ;  accordingly,  Bul- 
gakow was  sent  td  a  castle  with  seven  towers,  allotted  to  alleg- 
ed offenders  against  the  state :  but  he  was  treated  with  much 
more  indulgence  than  former  captives  in  such  circumstances 
had  ttiere  experienced.    Two  days  after,  on  the  eighteenth  of  and  d^- 
August  1787,  war  was  declared  against  Russia.    The  manifesto  cUres  war 
presented  to  the  christian  ambassadors,  stated  the  good  faith^  against 
and  the  strict  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardg^,  ^*!^1^ 
which  the  grand  signior  had  uniformly  observed ;  and  to  this 
conduct  contrasted  the  continued  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
conventions  by  Russia.    The  empress  had  instigated  the  prince 
of   Georgia   to  rebellion,  and  supported  him    by  her  troops 
against  the  sultan   his  sovereign :    she  had  deprived  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Oczakow  of  the  benefit  of  the  salt  mines,  which  not 
only  Irom  time  immemorial  had.  been  open  to  them,  but  which 
were  expressly  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be  held  in  common  by 
both  nations.    Russia,  through  her  agents,  had  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  and  seduce  the  subjects  of  the  Porte :    she  constantly 
interfered  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  Turkish  empire,  an4 
presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sultan,  intomuch  that  when  the 
pachas,  governors,  or  judges,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  thell* 
duty,  cKspleased  her,  she  arrogantiy  demanded  their  removal 
or  punidiment.     The  complaints  in  the  manifesto  respecting 
commerce  were  equally  numerous ;  and  the  whole  detail  endea- 
voured to  establish,  and  in  many  cases  with  success,  a  spirit 
of  encroachment,  rapacity,  usurpation,  and  insolence,  on  the 
part  of  Russia.     The  court  of  Petersburgh  had  regarded  Tur- 
key with  so  much  contempt,  as  to  entertain  not  only  no  appre- 
hension, but  no  idea  that  they  would  commence  hostilities,  and  fv«„„|_ 
received  the  manifesto  with  astonishment.    The  counter  mani- manifesto 
festo^  was  .expressed  in  that  lofty  style  which  Russia  had  usedof  Kiissia. 

h  See  State  P&pers,  August  24, 1786. 
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GHAP.   since  the  peace  of  Kainardgi ;  and  represefited  Turkey  as  hold- 
XL.      ing  all  which  she  possessed  by  her  merciful  bounty  exercised 
s^^^i^^^i^  at  that  treaty :  it  repeated  her  former  justification  of  her  con- 
1788.    duct  respecting  the  Crimea^  and,  vindicating  in  detail  her  own 
acts,  endeavoured  on  the  usual  tenor  of  such  productions,  or 
-where  argument  was  wanting,  by  bold  assertion  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  her  adversary.    As  the  season  of  1787  was  so  fiu* 
advanced  before  hostilities  began,  no  very  important  operations 
took  place.    The  Turks  made  several  attemps  on  Russian  for- 
tresses, but  were   not  successful.     The  Russians  contented 
themselves  with  defensive  efforts ;  reserving  offensive  exertions 
for  the  next  campaign.      During  the  winter  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors  made  Several  attempts  to  mediate  between 
the  belligerent  powers,  and  to  procure  an  armistice.     The  grand 
vizier  declared  the  proposal  to  be  totally  inadmissible,  from  its 
affording  every  advantage  to  Russia,  and  none  to  the  Porte : 
their  perfidious  enemy,  whose  rapacity  and  ambition  were  insa- 
%  tiable,  would  gladly  put  them  off  their  guards  and  amuse  them 

Joseph  II  with  a  negotiating,  until  her  preparations  were  complete.  The 
without  Porte  now  demanded  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  what  part 
provoca*  his  master  intended  to  take  in  the  war  ?  That  minister,  having 
RuBsu  a!  *PP^^**  ^'  *®  emperor's  instructions,  answered  by  his  prince's 
gainstTur.  ^lirections,  that  his  imperial  majesty,  as  the  friend  and  ally  of 
ley.  Russia,  was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  her  with  eighty  thou- 

sand  men,  in  case  of  war ;    that  if  the  Porte  should  consider 
this  engagement  a&  an  act  of  hostility,  he  was  prepared  to 
abide  the  consequence;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  should 
choose  to  maintain  the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  empires,  he  would  with  pleasure  undertake  the 
office  of  mediator,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  4»f  blood. 
His  mighty     Great  preparations  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  emperor's 
prepara-     dommions;  four  armies  were  ordered  to  be  assembled ;  one  at 
^*''"*'         Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  under  the  command  of  general  de  Vina ; 
another  at  PeterWaradin  in  Hqngaiy,  commanded. be  general 
Langlois;    a  thuxi  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  under  general 
Pebris;  and  the  fourth  in  the  Buccowine,  headed  by  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg.    On  the  tenth  of  February  1788,  the  emperor 
Manifesto  declared  war  against  Turkey ;     in  his  manifesto*^  there  is  not 
^theem-  ^  single  sentence  asserting  the  least  ground  of  complaint  from 
^^'^'        Austria  on  her  own  account;   the  whole  pretext  is,  that  the 
Porte  had  not  acceded  to  the  reasonable  requisitions  of  the 
empress  of  Russia,  and  had  maltreated  her  envoy  $  that  by  this 
conduct  the  Porte  had  manifested   hostile  disposition  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  empress  of   Russia. 
^  The  Porte  (says  this  manifesto)  were  not  unacquainted  with 
^  the  strict  bonds  of  amity  and  aUiance  which  finite  the  courts 
<<  of  Vienna  and  Petersl^urg:    of  this  occurrence  they  were 
'<  informed,  as  well  by  verbal  insinuation,  as  by  a  memorial 

k  See  State  P^ien^  Fth,  10»  1788L 
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<*  presented  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1783.    This  was    CHAP.  ^ 
^accompanied  with  an  energetic  repr^entation  of  the  nature      XL. 
"of  this  alliance,  and  the  danger  of  encountering  its  force:  v^^v'^s*' 
^  the  Ottoman  court  have,  therefore,  themselves  only  to  blame,      179B. 
^  if  the  emperor,  after  being  for  many  years  employed  in  the 
**  preservation  of  peace,   and  in  his  endeavours  to  live  with 
'^tbem  on  the  best  terms,  and  after  having  seized  upon  every 
**  opportunity  of  amicable  intervention,  finds  himself  at  lengtfi 
^'obliged  by  their  conduct  to  comply  with  his  engagements  to 
^*  the  empress,  and  take  a  part  in  the  war  into  which  she  finds 
''herself  so  forcibly  drawn."     Such  were  the  principles  of 
jnorals  exhibited  in  the  emperor's  declared  reasons  for  a  rup- 
ture with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  did  not  allege  that  dther 
he  Or  his  subjects  had  received  the  slightest  provocation.     He 
vent  to  war  with  an  unoffending  nation,  and  plunged  his  own 
country  in  all  the  evils  of  hostilities,  that  he  might  fight  the 
battles  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 

Before  his  declaration,  he  began  his  enmity  by  an  ineffectu-  Ccnb- 
al  attempt  to  surprise  Belgrade,  which  believed  itself  to  be  roence- 
still  in  a  state  of  peace:  six  chosen  regiments  of  imperial  in-'"*"!^!^* 
fimtry  were,  at  a  season  of  peace,  despatched  in  two  divisions  *^*™P**"* 
to  attack  this  fortress :  by  some  failure  in  the  time  and  place 
of  rendezvous,  the  one  bddy  did  not  arrive  speedily  enough  to 
assist  the  other :  the  first  detachment  formed  under  the  fire  of 
the  garrison  and  town,  without  any  prospect  of  being  joined 
by  the  second.  The  Turkish  governor  was  well  prepared  for 
their  reception,  and  with  great  coolness  sent  a  polite  message 
to  the  Austrian  cbmmander,  expressing  his  surprise  at  seeing, 
in  a  season  of  profound  peace,  such  an  appearance  of  troops 
on  their  territory,  and  in  the  precincts  of  a  fortified  city;  only 
requiring  fiirther  to  know  the  cause  or  motive  of  their  coming. 
The  Austrian  leader  answered,  that  hearing  a  party  of  Turks 
was  preparing  to  surprise  the  neighbouring  city  of  Semlin,  he 
had  advanced  to  counteract  their  scheme  ^  but  that,  finding 
himself  mistaken,  he  would  withdraw  his  troops.  Though 
the  excuse  was  accepted,  yet  conscious  of  their  own  intentions, 
and  afrud  that  the  moderation  of  the  Turks  was  only  affected, 
the  hnperialists  crossed  the  Saave  with  great  precipitation, 
aiMi  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men;  An  attempt  of  the 
same  kind  was,  before  the  termination  of  the  peace,  made 
by  the  Austrians  upon  the  frontier  fortress  of  Turkish  Gra- 
disca:  this  place  they  endeavoured  to  take  by  assault,  but  ' 
fere  r^ubed  with  the  loss  of  at  le^st  five  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded. 

War  bdng  now  declared,  both  parties  made  dispositions  for 
regularly  commencing  the  campaign.  The  emperor  applied  to  , 
^e  court  of  Warsaw  for  leave  to  pass  through  the  Polish  domi- 
nions, if  requisite,  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Russians. 
The  king  and  permanent  council  replied,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  grant  the  passage  demanded,  as  it  entirely  depended 
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CHAP.    QO  the  genehd  diet    The  emperor  had  intended  to  force  a  pa^- 
XL.      sage,  if  refused,  but  found  it  expedient  to  change  his  resolution. 
Vrf^v'^^g/  He  also  requested  tlie  consent  of  the  Venetians  to  a  Russian 
If  88l     fleet  to  be  received  into  their  harbours,  but  his  requisiuon  was 
absolutely  refused.      Notwithstanding    these    disappointments, 
l^he  empe-  the  imperial  troops  took  the  field.     The  emperor  joined  his 
ror  takes    principal  army  about  the  middle  oi  April,  being  on  the  south 
the  field,    gj^i^  ^f  ^Yte  Danube,  and  about  to  invest  the  small  fortress  of 
Schabat2  in  Servia.     The  investment  was  deferred  unUl  the 
emperor's  arrival,  that  he  might  have  his  share  of  the  military 
'  glory  that  would  accrue  from  such  an  achievement.    The  place 
was  obviously  incapable  of  resistance,  and  was  easily  captured. 
The  triumph  of  this  victory,  however,  was  soon  balanced  by  a 
check  ^hich  prince  Lichtenslein's  army  received  about  the 
same  time  at  Dubicza.     That  prince  having  carried  on  his 
approaches  regularly  against  the  fortress,  and  made  a  breach, 
which  he  deemed  practicable,  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  storm. 
Generous    1*he  animosity  of  the  Turks  was  vehemently  inflamed  agiunst 
indigna-     the  Austrians :  in  their  estimation  the  emperor  was  an  officious 
tionofthe  intermeddler  in  quarrels  which  did  not  concern  him  or  histerri- 
^tthft  ^®"^* »  ^*  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  their  recent  mis- 
imperial     fortunes,  and  without  provocation  to  insult  and  despoil  those 
aggressor,  whom  he  conceived  unable  to  resist  his  power :   they  consider- 
ed him  as  invading  them  without  even  any  pretence  of  wrong, 
or  any  other  motives  than  those  of  a  robber  and  common  ene- 
my to  mankind:  they  were  ins|)ired  with  generous  eagerness 
to  make  so  flagrant  aggression  recoil  on  the  head  of  its  author. 
This  indignant  spirit,  so  merited  by  its  object,   pervaded  all 
ranks  of  the  Turkish  host;   invigorated  their  efforts  against 
the  imperial  armies,  during  the  whole  campug^ ;  and  turned 
upon   the  offender  that  defeat  and  disaster,    which   he  had 
projected    against   those   who    were    doing   him    no    wrong. 
The  garrison  of  Dubicza,  *being  re-enforced  before  the  assault 
was  attempted,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  enemy,   threw  open 
their  gates,  and  rushing  out,  attacked  the  mtrenchments,  forced 
them  sword  in  hand,  and  compelled  the  foes  to  raise  the  siege 
with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.*  The  grand  vizier,  who  com- 
manded the  principal  army  in  Bulgaria  and  Silistria,  was  a  man 
'Wise  and   of  very  vigorous  abilides :  he  knew  the  troops  under  his  command, 
skiliiil con- and  the  enemy  with  which  he  had  to  cope:  reviewing  the  his- 
ductofthetory  of  former  wars,  and  the  relative  character  of  the  contend- 
vizicr.        jjj^  forces,  he  saw  that,  since  the  art  of  war  in  christian  coun- 
tries had  been  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  the  Turks,  devoid 
of  discipline,  were  generally  unsuccessful,  though  a  prevalent 
impolicy  of  hazarding  pitched  battles,  which  depended  chiefly 
upon  tactical  skill ;  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  pursue  a  plan  much 
more  adapted  to  his  materials:  flerce  as  the  Ottomans  were  in 
natural  courage,  stimulated  by  strong  incentives,  and  animated 
by  partial  successes,  he  was  fully  aware,  that  they  were  verv 

1  See  Annual  Hiegister,  ir88,  chap.  iL 
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BiQch  inferior  to  German  discipline;  he»  therefore,  resolved  nol    CHAP. 

to  hazard  a  general  engag^ement,  unless  absolutely  necessary,       XL. 
but  to  employ  the  energy  of  his  forces  in  attacks  on  posts  and  >^^*n<"^/ 
detachments,  in  which  the  discipline  of  tlie  enemy  could  be  of     1786. 
little  avail.    This  mode  of  warfare  would  give  full  scope  to  the 
qualities  in  which  the  Turks  excelled,  and  prevent  the  effectual 
operation  of  those  in  which  their  enemy  was  so  superior :  he 
thus  intended  to  train  his  troops  to  obedience,  discipline,  and  mi- 
litaiy  skill,  to  give  them  continual  oppomunities  of  signalizing 
their  vabur  in  encounters  with  the  enemy ;  and  gradually  to 
approach  to  decisive  combat,  as  he  found  bis  forces  increase  in 
tactical  knowledge  and  efiiciency.     While  the  inventive  mind  Militsiy 
of  the  grand  vizier  was  exerting  itself  in  devising  changes  ne-  refonm  cf 
cessary  for  his  object,  and  thus  improving  the  means  instrusted  ^^  empe- 
to  his  direction,  the  visionary  fancy,  and  flimsy  understanding  "**"•    . 
of  Joseph,  was  occupied  in  projects  of  reform,  which  tended  to 
render  his  materials  worse  instead  of  better.     Applying  to  mi- 
litary subjects  the  same  general  principle  which  distinguished 
his  civil  government,  thai  change  is  imftrovement,  he  contrived  injudici- 
a  variety  of  innovations,  far  from  being  conducive  to  the  pur-  ous  and 
poses  of  war,  and  really  inimical  to  success,  because  they  dis-  precipitate 
g:usted  his  soldiers.  After  having  profusely  lavished  his  treasures  *^y  <^" 
in  equipping  mighty  armies  to  fight  the  battles  of  another,  he  en-  *^.  **" 
dcavoured  to  exert  his  economy  by  making  hard  bai'gains  with  ^   **"* 
dealers  in  com  and  cattle,  contrived  new  modes  of  supplying  his 
^ps  with  necessaries;  and  by  these  reforms  reduced  his  ar- 
nies,  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  to  the  greatest  scarcity^ 
distress,  and  consequently  discon^nt.™ 

The  first  considerable  battle  which  took  place  after  Dubicza* 
vose  from  an  attack  made  by  the  Turks  on  the  prince  of  Saxe- 
Cohoi'g;  and  though,  after  a  furious  contest,  they  were  repuls- 
<^  hy  the  arrival  of  an  Austrian  re-enforcem^nt,  yet  they  being 
jobed  by  fresh  troops,  renewed  the  engagement:  for  several 
successive  days  they  fought  with  various  fortune  ;  but  the  Turks  ujg  <«er^ 
astonished  the  Austrians  by  their  furious  valour:  with  their tiont are 
spears  they  did  not  fear  to  meet  hand  to  hand,  the  enemy  with  ineflbctttaL 
their  guns  and  bayonets,  and  showed  themselves  unappalled  by 
&e  formidable  artillery  to  which  the  Germans  so  much  trusted. 
The  Austrians  had  commenced  the  campaign  with  a  thorough 
eontempt  of  their  adversaries,  and  a  confident  expectation,  that 
(he  only  difficulty  they  had  to  encounter  would  be  from  the 
speed  of  the  enemy's  flight,  but  they  now  underwent  a  total 
change  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  and  by  a  natural  transidon 
regarded  their  foes  as  the  most  terrible  of  mankind.  Dislike  to 
the  war  against  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  much  mistaken, 
^  discontent  on  account  pf  the  emperor's  innovations,  was 
^pgly  enhanced  by  the  resentment  which  they  entertained 
agamst  the  Russians  for  not  co-operating  with  the  Austrian  ef- 

m  See  Annual  Register,  1788. 
Vol.  II.  20 
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CHAP,    fciti :  the  emperor  himseif  wa&  irritated  at  the  comlnencement 
XL.      of  the  war,  so  different  from  h»  sangaine  hopes,  and,  indeed, 
v^v-^^  confident  declarations,  and  determined  to  venture  on  an  exploit 
17^88.    which  had  been  held  out  as  the  first  object  of  the  campaign; 
this  was  the  siege  of  Belgrade ;  he  accordinglf  adopted  mea- 
sures for  speedily  carrying  the  project  into  execuiion.     The 
Ti2ier,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  this  most  important  fortress,  and  occupied  a  strong  po- 
rtion covered  by  the  Danube  in  front,  Belgrade  and  the  Saave 
on  the  left,  the  fortress  of  Orsova  on  his  right,  and  garrisons 
Obliged  to  on  his  rear.     The  imperial  army,  instead  ot  persevering  in  their 
«c|toii  the  design  upon  Belgrade,  returned  to  Semlin ;  and  the  invaders 
defensive.  ^^^^^  avowedly  upon  ^e  defensive :   various  encounters  took 
'•     place,  in  which  great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides;  but 
the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  the  greater.     Besides  war,  the 
Germans  had  to  contend  with  a  still  more  dreadful  enemy  in  a 
pestilential  fever,  very  frequent  in  the  Danubian  lower  provinces, 
and  most  destructive  to  armies  which  come  fi*om  higher  and 
more  healthy  countries;  the  inactive  indolence,  under  which  the 
grand  army  languished  at  Semlin,  added  to  this  distemper :  as 
the  season  advanced  to  the  sickliness  of  autumn,  the  mortality 
became  more  dreadful ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaig;n} 
at  least  the  half  of  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  niarched 
from  the  Austrian  dominions,  without  performing  a  single  ex- 
|)loit  of  any  note,  perished,  partly  by  the  sword,  but  chiefly  by 
disease. 

On  the  side  of  the  Buccovine,  where  the  prince  of  Coburg 
commanded,  the  war  languished  in  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  the  failure  of  the  Russians  in  effecting  a  junction. 
The  object  of  the  confederates  on  that  side  was  to  invest  the 
fortress  of  Choczim  ;  and  a  body  of  Russian  forces  arriving,  at 
length,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  siege :  the  attempt  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  governor 
of  Moldavia,  who,  having  been  before  corrupted  by  the  Rus- 
sians, treacherously  surrendered .  the  country  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.    The  combined  generals  conceived  the 
reduction  of  Choczim  would  immediately  follow  the  investment; 
but  they  were  mistaken :  the  seraskier,  who  commanded  the 
igarrison,  conducted  his  defence  with  such  intrepidity  and  skilU 
that,  afler  undergoing  the  severest  hardships  for  upwards  of 
two  months,  he,  at  last,  on  the  39th  of  September^  obtained  a 
most  honourable  capitulation.    The  capture  of  Choczim  closed 
the  campaign  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.    The  army  third  in 
force  employed  by  the  emperor,  was  that  which  acted  on  the 
side  of  Croatia,  and  had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Dubicza.    Prince  Lichtenstein's  bad  health  having  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  command,  he  was  succeeded   by  marshal 
Laudohn:  under  this  veteran  officer  the  Auatriatts,  dejected  by 
the  disappointment*  both  of  the  secofidary  and  principal  armies, 
began  to  recover  thdr  vigour  and  confidence.    Laudohn  made 
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a  sea^  attempt  upon  DuWota.  which  after  a  very  »aiaQt  dc-   ciiAP 
fenccihe  conipclledto  surrender:    he  afterwards  invested  the      XL. 
tortrcss  of  Novi,  which  m  the  month  of  October  capitulated.  w-v->ii^ 
He  proDosed  to  close  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Gra-     1788. 
«sc^  after  Belipade,  the  principal  fortress  on  the  northwest 
frontier  of  Turkey,  but  from  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the 
aatumnal  rams,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  General  Fabre. 
jth  flic  fourth  army,  contended  with  the  Turks  on  the  borders 
of  Transylvania,  where,  bebg  obliged  to  act  m  the  defensive, 
after  many  bloody  contests,  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  pre- 
vent  t&e  (»emy  from  penetrating  into  the  country.    The  grand 
mjcr,instead  of  imitating  the  quiescent  example  of  the  empe- 
rors winy  at  Scmhn,  was  active  in  annoying  the  dommions  of 
me  invader.     One  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Lower  Hun- 
^T^\^^^}  ^^  Temiswar,  divided  by  the  Danube  from 
J^ifrf     ^^"^*'  ^  ^^^  fortress  of  Belgrade.     The  vizier 
maae  bndTO  over  the  river,  and  sent  great  detachments,  that 
lie  m^t  cither  desolate  and  despoil  so  rich  a  tract  of  the  ene- 
mr^coonfiy,  or_  compel  the  emperor  to  leave  Semlm  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Bannat,  and  thus  expose  his  enfcbled  army  to 
the  continual  attacks  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  a  dry,  firm,  and 
open  country.     The  Bannat  is  a  tract,  which,  from  the  strength 
01118  apital,  and  its  vicmity  to  the  strong  posts  in  the  moon- 
toiM Of  Transylvanra,  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  conquered; 
m  havmg  no  other  fortress  of  note,  besides  Temiswar,  it  is 
easy  to  be  overrun  by  any  army  that  commands  the  field,  and  is 
secare  on  the  side  of  the  Danube;  therefore  the  vizier  wisely 
»«olv^  not  to  Attempt  the  conquest,  which  would  be  operos« 
aw  ultimately  unproduetive,  but  to  overrun  the  country,  from 
whiqh  the  advantage  to  himself  would  be  immediate,  by  the  ex- 
tremefcrtihty  and  high  cuhivation  of  the  province,  and  the  dk- 
trwto  the  enemy  would  be  grievous  and  ruinous:  he  accord- The Torib 
Bmpjithis  design  m  execution,  invaded  the  Bannat,  and  spread  o^'n'im 
«Mi|tion  wherever  he  went.  tiie  Bannat 

Tttror  and  dismay  pervaded  the  imperial  armies  and  pro-  Dismay 
^"oces,  and  even  Vienna  itself,  when  they  found  that,  instead  of  seizes  the 
ftwc  conquests  for  which  the  war  had  Tieen  undertaken,  the  »"»P«"»1 
nchest  dominions  of  the  aggressor  were  now  seized  by  the  de-  ''"^*- 
fender;  they  conceived  that,  instead  of  Constantinople,  Vienna 
nugbt  agam  be  the  scene  of  attack.    The  emperor,  as  the  vi- 
zierhad  foreseen,  sent  troops  to  the  relief  of  his  province;  and 
«Ja^  division  of  the  grand  army  was  attacked  by  the  Turks 
on  the  eighth   of  August,  with  such  fiiry,  at  Orsova^  near  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  that  they  were  defeated,  and  a 
wadful  slaughter  ensued.    The  emperor  now  thought  it  neces- 
«ry  to  quit  Ms  camp  at  Semlin,  and  march  northward  to  cover 
Temiswar,  and.  secure  his  communication  with  his  forces  in 
Transylvania.    The  vizier  being  re-inforced  with  large  bodies 
M  troops,  ckisely  followed  his  enemy :    several  engagements 
toek  place,  in  one  of  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated  with 
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CHAF.    die  loss  of  no  less  than  five  thousand  men,  and  were  obliged  to 
XL.      abandon  their  camp  with  terror  and  disorder,  and  the  remain- 
\^'">'^^^-'  der  of  the  forces  took  refuge  in  Temisw^r  and  Transylvania. 
1788.     The  autumnal  rains  having  set  in  with  uncommon  violence,  the 
vizier  found,  that  to  keep  the  field  would   be  ruinous  to  his 
troops,  as  little  inured  to  the  extreme  cold  and  wet,  as  their  ene- 
mies were  to  the  extremes  of  heat ;  and  now  that  he  had  effected 
his  purpose  of  doubly  annoying  the  foe,  by  despoiling  his  rich- 
«    est  territory  and  defeating  his  strongest  army,  here-crossed 
the  Danube    and  returned  to  Belgrade.      At  Constantinople, 
great  as  was  their  joy   for  the  victories  of  the  vizier,  both  the 
people  and  the  court  were  much  displeased  with  the  evacuation 
of  the  Bannat.     The  sultan,  notwithstanding  his  condition,  so 
very  unfavourable  to  either  intellectual  or  moral  excellence,  was 
really  a  prince  of  sagacity,  prudence,  and  moderation.    He 
perfectly  comprehended  the  policy  of  his  officer,  its  reasons 
and  motives,  and  did  justice  to  both.     The  emperor  in  Novem- 
.  ber  returned  to  Vienna ;    having,  for  such  immense  expenses, 
and   losses,    of  this    bloody  a^d    destructive   campaign,    the 
ruin  of  so  valuable  a  province,  acquired  three  fortresses  of  little 
significance.    Such  were  to  Joseph  the  first  year's  consequences 
of  unprovoked  aggression. 
Operations     The  preparations  of  the  emperor  had  been  formed,  in  the  re- 
of  RumIa.  liance  that  a  very  strong  force  from  Russia  -would  co-operate 
with  him  on  the  Panube.    Such  had  be^n  the  plan  concerted 
between  the  imperial  pourts,  and  such,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
failure  of  the  execution.    The  empress  of  Russia,  m  seeking 
the  alliance  of  Joseph,  had  considered  her  own  advantage  solely, 
without  any    regard  to  the    interest  of  her  confoderate  she 
deemed  him  a  powerful  tool,  whom,  by  working  on  his  weak- 
ness, vanity,  and  ambition,  she  could  apply  to  her  own  use :  she 
had  left  him  to  promote  her  views  at  his  expense,  by  weaken* 
ing  her  enemy  on  one  side,  while  she  should  direct  her  efforts  to 
her  own  sole  benefit  on  the  other.     Joseph  was  defeated ;  and 
lavished  the  blood  and   treasure  of  hi?  subjects^  without  any 
advantage    to    Austria;     nevertheless,  he    thereby   effectually 
served  Russia :    he  employed  the  chief  Turkish  force,  and  by 
his  disasters,  incurred  with  such  struggles,  facilitated  her  acqui- 
sitions.    Her  first  object  was  to  enlarge  and  secure  her  posses- 
sions on  the  Black  Sea.  and  to  form  such  a  body  of  power  as 
could  not  hereafter  be  shaken.     From  the  immense  extent  of  her 
dominions,  much  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  her  armies, 
spread  through  the  interior  country,  could  reach  the  frontiers. 
She,  meanwhile,  equipt  a  poweiful  fleet,  destined  for  the  Medi- 
BfTect  of    terranean,  and  another  naval  armament  for  the  Black  Sea.    In 
the  Hf-       the  former  war  she  had  experienced  no  hostile  opposition,  from 
gpcMive     any  of  the  maritime  powers,  to  her  plan  of  obtaining   a  footing 
oonfede-     jn  jhe  Mediterranean,  and  was  by  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  se- 
J^^^l^^  conded  in  that  scheme.     Now,  a  different  plan  of  policy  was 
ing^trt," adopted;  both  the  maritime  and  other  powers  of 'Europe  re- 
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pj^ded  the  ccmfederacjr  between  the  two  empires,  with  a  jea*    CHAP. 
feusy  which  increased  as  its  objects  unfolded  themselves ;  but      XL. 
principally  directed  against  the  member  most  powerful  both  in  v^^v^^ 
resources  and  in  personal  character^  and  whose  aggrandizement     1788. 
it  tended  chiefly  to  promote.     The  smaller  states  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  support  a  combination  by  which  they  themselves 
might  be  eventuaUy  crushed ;  the  greater  determined,  if  neces- 
sary, to  oppose  a  confederacy    by    which  their   own   inde- 
pendence might  be  endangered  :  what  part  Prussia  might  take, 
could  not  be  affirmed  from  either  the  declarations  or  conduct  of 
that  court,  though  it  might  be  easily  inferred  from  its  interest 
Spain  and  France  were  known  both  to  be  friendly  to  the  pre- 
senradon  of  the  Turkish   empire;   and  internal    affairs   only 
prevented  t^e  latter  from  manifesting  her  disposttiob  in  hostile 
interference.    Holland  was  sounded  on  the  occasion ;  her  con- 
duct, it  was  ibreseen,  would  be  chiefly  governed  by  the  exam- 
ple of  England.  It  became  a  subject  of  great  political  anxiety  how  qq  Briuin. 
England  was  to  act  in  the  present  case :  some  supposed,  that 
inspired  by  resentment  for  the  hostile  conduct  of  Russia  in  the 
armed  neutrality,  and  her  manifest  indifference  to  friendly  in- 
tercourse more  recently  exhibited,  she  would  now  oppose  her 
naval  schemes :  others  argued  that  this  was  the  time  for  pro-  / 

curing  most  beneficial  commercial  arrangements  from  Russia 
V  seconding  her   fitvourite  object.     Those  who  were  most 
thoroughly  acouainted  with  the  present   British  government, 
concluded  that  it  would  not  be  determined  by  so  contemptible  a 
motive  to  public  conduct  as  resentment,  but  would  be  guided  by 
policy ;  that  not  confining  its  political  estimates  to  mere  com- 
mercisd  gain,  it  would  include  ultimate  secu^ty,  and  that  Bri- 
tain would  resume  her  appropriate  character  of  protector  of 
Europe,  from  whatever  quarter  its  independence  and  security 
ought  be  endangered.    England  soon  manifested  a  determina- Britain  re- 
tion  not  to  second  Russia.     The  empress  had  employed  agents  sumes  her 
to  hire  British  ships  for  serving  as  tenders  and  transports  to  her  character 
fleet,  and  a  considerable  number  was  provided  for  that  purpose,  of  pro*«c- 
when  a  proclamation  in  the  London  gazette,  prohibiting  British  J^^.  ^^ 
seamen  from  entering  into  any  foreign  service,  threw  a  fatal  thwarts  the 
i^mp  on  the  design.     This  was  attended  with  a  notice  to  the  imperious 
contractors  for  (he  tenders,  that  the  engagement  for  shipping  designs  of 
fflust  be  renounced ;  that  the  ships  would  not  be  permitted  to  Cathai-inc. 
proceed ;  and  that  government  was  determined  to  maintain  the 
strictest  neutrality  during  the  war.    In  hopes  of  diminishing 
tbis  great  disappointment,  Russia  applied  to  the  republic  of 
Holland  for  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  (o  answer  the  pur- 
pose; but  that  government  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
aid  also  declared  its  resolution  to  maintain  the  strictest  neu- 
^ty;  and  Catharine's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  was 
^  aside.     On  the  Black  Sea  the  prince  of  Nassau  commandcfd 
&e  Russian  fleet,  and  the  captain  pacha  the  armament  of  Tur- 
key.   Prince  Fotemkin  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
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CHikP.    thoasand  men,  approached  the  Eusdne^  oa  the  b^ks  of  the 
Xl«.      Bog.    The  first  object  of  this  expedition  was  the  reduction  of 
w^^v^^,/  OczakoWy  a  very  strong  fortress  near  the  Bog^  and  on  the  Black 
179$.     Sea,  whichi  as  the  frontier  garrison  of  Turkey  in  that  quarter, 
was  of  the  highest  importance  in  her  wars  with  Russiai  but 
more  indispensably  nc^Cessary  since  her  ambitious  adversary  had 
occupied  the  adjacent  Crimea.    The  preparations  of  attack 
and  defence  corresponded  with  the  value  of  the  object.    On  the 
twelfth  of  July,  Potemkin  invested  this  fortress  aided  by  his 
fleet:  the  Turkish  troops  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand  men, 
'        Dor,  indeed,  would  the  garrison  have  easUy  contsdned  a  greater 
number  of  defenders.     During  five  months  this  gallant  and  in- 
trepid band  resisted  the  whole  Russian  host.    In  the  sixth,  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  effort,  together  with  the  inclemency  of 
winter,  seemed  about  to  force  the  besiegers  to  desist  from  thdr 
attempt ;  when  Potemkin,  ashamed  of  making  so  little  progress 
with  so  great  a  power,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  as  the 
last  effort,  ordered  a  general  bombardinent  and  cannonade  of  the 
place  with  red  hot  balls  to  commence.    One  of  these  fell  upon 
the  grand  powder  magazuie,  which,  heing  still  amply  provided, 
blew  up  with  so  terrible  an  explosion,  as  to  demolish  too  great  a 
portion  of  the  wall  to  admit  ot  the  fortress  being  any  longer  ten- 
The  Rus-  able':  the  Turks  still  made  a  most  desperate  resbtance,  both  in 
uaiM  cap    the  breach  and  in  the  streets ;  but  they  wer^  at  last  overpowered, 
hire  Oc2a-  and  the  place  was  taken  by  storm. 

State  of         While  these  hostilities  were  carrying  on  between  the  imperial 
Sweden,     powers  and  the  Turks  in  the  south,  war  suddenly  brpke  out 
against  Catharine  in  the  north.    Sweden^  beyond  most  nations, 
had  reason  to  regard  Russia  with  resentment^  since  bv  that 
power  she  had  been  driven  from  the  high  place  which,  during 
die  seventeenth  ceptm7,  she  had  held  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.    Fear,  however,  of  force  so  enormous,  ba.d  restrained 
the  expression  of  resentment,  and  produced  an  apparent  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries  f  and  there  was  always  at 
the  court  of  Stockholm  a  strong  and  numerous  party  &voura- 
ble  to  Russia.    It  was  an  uniform  policy  of  the  court  of  Pe- 
tersburgh  to  govern  by  influence  and  intrigue  foreis^  states, 
which  they  could  not  so  easily  command  by  power:  this  means 
. '  of  influence  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  Catha- 
rine, than  by  any  of  her  predecessors.    One  of  the  chief  in- 
struments of  her  foreign  politics,  was  the  seductioQ  of  subjects 
from  allegiance  to  princes,  from  whose  civil  dissensions  she  ex- 
pected to  derive  benefit    It  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  her  plan  to 
weaken  the   executive  authority  in  the  countries    which  she 
wished  to  direct,  that  from  contest  there  might  be  the  more 
fixquent  occasions  for  her  interference^    As  the  Swedish  re- 
volution, whatever  its  other  consequences  might  be,  strength^ 
ened  the  executive  government,,  it  was  very  disagreeable  to 
Catharine.    Although  perfectly  satis&ctory  to   the  Iqwer  clas- 

n  See  Memoirs  of  Catharine  D.  poisin. 
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s«9,it  was  and  continued  to  be^tas  she  weU  knew,  extrenielj   ctfAP, 
hateful  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  peculiar  privileges  it  had  en-       XL. 
tirely  destroyed  ;  thus  there  was  a  great  fection  in  Sweeden  ini-  s.^^^r%^ 
imical  to  the  itoeasures  of  the  king ;  and  this  party  Russia  very      178a 
constantly  supported.      Guslavus   was  thoroughly  acquainted  Intefcr- 
virh  these  intrigues  i   the  Swedish  king  was  impressed  with  an  «"«  ®^ 
idea,  that  the  liberties  of  the  north  were  exposed  to  imminent  ?**^?>* 
danger  fr&m  the  power  and  ambilion  of  Russia,  and  the  chief  ^^So^ 
object  of  his  poHcy  was  to  secure  weaker  neighbours  against  iitics  of 
flie  aspiring  Catharine.     These  sentiments  he  endeavoured  toSwtdea^ 
communicate  to  Denmark,  and  incite  that  country  to  vigilance : 
meanwhile  he  bestowed   the  closest  attention   on   the  internal 
ntipro^cnaent  of  his  own  kingdom,  with  such  effect,  as  justified 
the  ^prehensions    entertained    by    Russia  from  the  Swedish 
change  of    1772.      A  prompt,   firm,  executive    government*; 
union  and  decision  in  the  cabinet,  With  a  tolerable  degree  of  ap- 
parent harmony  between  the  king  and  the  deliberative  orders 
of  the  state  succeeded  to  anarchy,  weakness,   and    discord; 
fflcre  was  a  good  and  amply  supplied  army    with  an  excellent 
ieet,  and  such  a  well  regulated  state  of  finances,  as  would  give 
jn^p^to  both  in  case  of  emergency.     A  situation  of  affairs  so 
oiflerrot  fit>m  the  wishes  of  Catharine,  she  formed  various  pro- 
jccta  for  embroiling,  though  at  the  same  time  she  heaped  the 
strongest  expressions  of  regard  on  the  prince,  whose  govern- 
ment she  was  ardently  desirous  of  disturbing.     She  professed 
jl  wish  I0  assist,  with  her  experience  and  counsels,  such  an 
fljuitrious  pupil ;  invited  him  to  Petersburgh,  and  actually  gave 
hm  advice  to  introduce  among  his  subjects,  innovations,  which, 
tf  adopted,  must*  have  rendered  him  unpopular.      Gustavus 
had  penetration  to  discern  the  motive  of  the  empress;  and 
prirate  dislike  added  to  public  jealousy.     Catharine,  desirous 
of  swaj^g  the  counsels  of  Sweden  by  her  influence,  was  en- 
raged with  Gustavus  for  successfully  opposing  her  artifices ; 
and  the  Swedish  monarch  detested  his  neighbour  for  her  en- 
deavoors  to  render  him  dependent.    The  design  of  subverting 
and  partitioning  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  the  vast  military 
preparatbns  for  carrying  th?  project  into  execution,  could  not 
but  increase  'm  the  highest  degree  the  apprehension  and  alarm 
of  the  king;  he  saw  by  the  last  war  the  inability  of  the  Turks 
to  confaat  the  power  of  Russia  only,  how  then  could  they  be 
apposed  capable  now  of  resisting  the  immense  combined  force 
of  both  empires  ?  If  Russia  vras  already  too  formidable  for  the 
Kpose  and  safety  of  her  neighbours,  how  must  she  appear 
Then  ctoihed  and  armed  in  the  spoil  and  force  of  the  Ottoman 
^pire.    Distant  and  heterogenous  as  the  Swedes  and  Turks 
vere,  common  interest  had  often  before  united  them  against 
Rossis.    The  feebleness  of  the  Swedish  government,  however, 
^er  GustaTus's  father,  and  the  revolutionary  designs  of  the 
son  had  prevented  either  from  taking  a  part  in  the  preceding 
*w.    Differently  chrcumstanced  now,  the  king  of  Sweden  in 
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apring  ftrmed  by  land  and  sea.     The  empress,  pretended,  and 
to  many  even  appeared,  to  disrei^ard  these  preparations,  and 
did  not  deign  to  inquire  into  their  object.     She,  faoweTer,  re- 
plenished her  magazines  and  forts  in  Finland  with  ammunitbn,     | 
ti'oops,  and  provisions :  she  was  indefatigable  in  exercising  her 
usual  insidious  policy  to  stimulate  and  promote  dissensions  be-     I 
tween  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.     She  had  two  classes  in 
Sweden  from  whom  she  expected  co-operation  in  her  designs 
against  its   prince:    the  first  consisted  ot  the  ancient  aristocra- 
cy, which,  without  any  attachment  to  Russia,  submitted  to  her 
influence,  in  the  hopes  of  recovering,  through  her,  their  former 
constitution :  the  second  of  those  who,  through  bribery  or  oth- 
er inducements,  had  really  become  partisans  of  Russia,  but  pre- 
tended to  adopt  the  views  of  the  nobility.     On  the  former  she 
tempts  to   depended  as  the  dupes  of  her  schemes,  which  they  would  be- 
•tir  up  re-  Heve  beneficial  to  Sweden  ;    the  latter,  she  knew,  would  be  the 
willing  and  ready  agents  of  her  desigtis,  without  any  regard  to 
the  interest  or  security  of  their  country.     Through  these  parties 
she  constantly   relied  that,  she  would  be  able  to  subvert  the 
present  government  of  Sweden,  and  render  that  nation  a  de- 
pency  upon   Russia.      While   her   emissaries   were  active  in 
spreading  dissatisfaction  though   Sweden,    and  Gustavus  was 
persevering  in  his  equipments,  the  empress  ordered  her  ambas- 
sador to  ddiver  a  memonal  to  the  Swedish  ministry,  which,  in 
a  very  few  pages,  presents   a  sketch  of  that  policy   by  which 
Catharine  endeavoured  to  promote  discord.     Its  manifest  ob- 
ject  was  to  stir  up  the  subject  to    sedition  and  insurrection 
against  the  ^sovereign :    it  was  not  addressed  to   the  king,  to 
whom  only,  by  the  laws  regulating  intercour^  between  nations 
in  the  great   European   republic,  it  ought   to    have  been  ad- 
dressed :    it  was  directed  to  all  ranks  and   classes   of  his  sub- 
jects, with  whom,  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  foreign   sovereign 
could  have  no  ground  of    correspondence.      This   document 
professed  the   highest  regard  for  the  Swedes,  represented  the 
interest  of  the  people  as  separate  from  those  of  the  king*  and 
the  promotion  of  the  former^*  as  one  of  her  principal  objects. 
Mentioning  the  preparations  of  Gustavus,  it  called  on  the  peo- 
ple to  join  with  the  empress  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity. 
A  memorial  so  openly  fomenting  disobedience  and  disloyalty, 
rcaentstEiswas  severely  resented  by  Gustavus,  who,  in  an  answer  expo- 
conduct,     sed  its  intent  and  tendency,  and  signified  to   RazoufTsky,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  his  majesty's  wish  that  he  should  forth- 
with leave  the   Swedish  dominions.     Manifestoes  and  counter 
manifestoes  were  soon  after  published,  detailing  to  other  powers 
the  alleged  grounds  of  hostilities.     Gustavus   immediately  re- 
paired to  Finland,  in  order  to  commence  warlike  operations : 
he  himself  commanded  the  army,  and  his  brother,   the  duke  of 
Suddermania,  the  fleet.     Various  engagements  took  place  by 
operations,  sea  between  the  Swedes^  and   Russians,  in  which   though  the 
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former  displayed  extraordinaiy  valour,  and  gained  several  ad-    cHAP, 
vantages,  yet  the  Russian  squadron  (the  same  that  had  been      XU 
ffltended  for  the  Mediterranean)  being  much  greater  in  force,  v^^v^^i' 
formed,  directed,  and  commanded  by  admiral  Greig,  a  British     1786. 
seaman,  proved  superior  in  the  result  of  the  caiApaign,  and  was 
laistress  of  the  Baltic.    The  king  headed  so  gallant  and  Strang 
an  army  that  he  entertained  well  founded  hopes  of  proving  au- 
peiior  to  aH  the  Russian  land  forces  that  could  be  spared  from 
aouthera  operations :  but  in  Russian  intrigue  he  found  a  more 
formidable  enemy.    By  the  constitution  of  Sweden  it  was  or- 
dained that  war  should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  consent  of 
the  states ;  and  the  present  hostilities  had  not  received  that  sanc- 
tioo.    Catharine  had  directed  her  policy  to  the  representation 
and  exposure  of  this  unconstitutional  deficiency,  and  with  such 
success,  that  though  the  soldiers  were  eagerly  devoted  to  Gus- Refraetory 
tavQs's  pleasure,  yet  a  great  part  of  the  officers,  consisting  of  spirit  of 
the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry,  declared  that  they  could  not,  Gusiuvus's 
without  vfolating  their  consciences  and  their  duty  to  their  coun-  on»cc"- 
try,  draw  their  swords  in  a  war  undertaken  contrary  to  their 
countiy's  laws  :  this  refractory  spirit  rendered  tlie  campaign  in 
Finland  ineffective. 

To  counteract  the  imperial  confederacy  of  aggression,  this  Defensive 
year  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  confcdera. 
Prussia  and  Britain,  and  also  these  princes  respectively,  and^}*^^*^" 
the  states-general,  by  which,  besides   reciprocal  defence,  and  pJ[J|^*^' 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  constitution  of  Holland,  the^j^^^l^e' 
eontrticthig  parties   sought    the    general   preservation  of  thesutes-ger 
balance  of  power:  they  ^aranteed  each  other  from  any  hos-neral. 
tile  attack,  and  engaged  m  concert  to  preserve  peace  and  tran- 
quillity :  if  the  one  were  menaced  with  aggression,  the  other, 
without  delay,  should  employ  its  good  offices,  and  the  most 
efficacious  means  to  prevent  hostilities,  to  procure  satisfact'ion 
to  the  party  threatened,  and  to  settle  things  in  a  conciliatory 
manner :  but  if  these  applications  did  not  produce  the  desired 
^ect,  in  the  space  of  two  months,  and  if  one  of  the  paitiea 
vere  hostilely  attacked,  the  others  undertook  to   defend  and 
maintain  him  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  tcnitories, 
which  be  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities.    The  Principle 
general  principle  of   this  treaty  was  that  which  wise  policy  of  this 
dictated  for  British  interference  in  continental  affairs,  security,  ^«^*y- 
^d  the  maintenance  of  that  order  and  balance  on  which  the 
safety  and  independence  of  Europe  rested.     From  the  general 
<>|>ject  of  the  treaty,  the  contracting  parucs  had,  no  doubt,  in 
^Kw  the  imperial  confederacy,  which  if  its  progress  were  not 
checked,  had  so  strong  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  tranquillity 
snd  safety  of  other  states.    The  interests  of  England  were  as 
cssendally  concerned  as  those  of  Prussia,  in  preventing  the  as- 
cendency of  Russia  and  Austria.  DItterent 
Mr.  Fox's  project  of  continental  alliance  was  to  connect  our-  ]^y^J»Qx 
seWes  with  Austria  aa  in  fomer  times,  that,  should  a  war  arise  ^^ 
Vol.  H.                                  21 
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CHAP.    'With  Francey  such  a  powerful  enemy  mii^ht  ditide  her  attftatioD, 
XL^      and  prevent  it  from  belngi  as  in  the  late  war,  chiefly  directed 
^i^^^^^"^^  to  maritime  affairs.    Mr. .  Pitt's  plan  was  to  form  continental 
1788.     alliances  according  to  existing  situations:  France  was  at  pre* 
Ifr.  Pitt  oo  gent  engaged  In  no  scheme  of  policy,  likely  either  to  affect 
scheme  of  ^^^  general  safety  of  Europe,  or  to  provoke  England  to  a  war ; 
alliance.     ^^^  ^^'>  indeed,  deeply  occupied  in  plans  for  remedying  the 
evils  of  former  ambition :  what  system  of  alliance  might  be 
wise  in  circumstances  not  existing,  nor  likely  to  recur,  was  a 
question  of  speculation  rather  than  immediate  practicable  ^• 
licy.    The  emperor  was  so  involved  in  the  projects  of  Caidia- 
rine,  that  an  alliance  with  him  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed 
impracticable,  except  at  the  expense  of  adopting  his  partialities, 
and  seconding  the  attempts  of  Russia.     In   the  formidable 
combination  between  these  two  powers,  that  nation  became 
naturally  the  ally  of  Britain,  which  had  a  common  interest  with 
Britain  in  watching  the  conduct  and  ])reventing  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  parties;  besides,  Prussia,  together  witii  En^ 
land,  was  closely  connected  with  the  constitutional  party  in 
Holland :  however  just,  therefore,  Mr.  Fox's  reasoning  might 
be,  if  it  were  applied  to  situations  that  very  frequendy  occur- 
red in  our  history,  yet,  in  the  present  circumstances*  alliance 
with  Prussia  was  more  valuable  to  England,  than  with  any  other 
great  power. 
Internal       ^  DuHng  the  recess,  that  illustrious  sage,  who  had  so  long  pre- 
occurren-   sided  over  the  judiciid  decisions  of  his  country,  in  the  eightf- 
^'.  fourth  year  of  his  age,  thought  that  many   years  of  labour, 

m^'tof     ^i^^u^  reproach,  might  be  followed  by  a  few  years  of  rest, 
lord  Mans-  *^^  retired  from  the  jiulicative  bench.    For  comprehending  the 
field  from  law  of  this  particular  country,  William  Murray,  a  man  <f  the 
the  king's  most  acute  and  extensive  genius,  had  prepared  himself  by  a 
bench.       profound  study  of  history,  general  ethics,  the  philosophy  of  ju* 
nsprudence,  investigation  of  human  passions  and  conduct,  and 
the  civil  law,  on  which  the  judicial  institutions  of  so  great  a 
part  of  modem  Euix>pe  are  founded.    On  this  basis  he  raised 
hia  superstructure  of  knowledge  of  the  English   code  :  to  the 
depths  of  legal  science,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  juridical  de- 
taik,  he  added  the  pleasing  and  impressive  accomplishments  of 
an  engaging,  graceful*  and  persuasive  eloquence.     From  such 
an  union  and  extent  of  qualifications,  Mr.  Murray  very  early 
Improve,    rose  to  most  distinguished  practice.    With  such  opportunities 
ments  un-  of  observing  the  circumstances  of  society,  of  civil  actions  and 
derhisju- engagements^  and  criminal  perpetrations,  his  penetrating  and 
^^^^^    comprehensive  mind  saw  that  the  progress  of  social  and  espe- 
cy  espeV    cialty  commercial  intercourse,  was  producing  new  combinations, 
cially  in     which  had  not  been  apeciaUy  foreaeen  when  the  laws  applied 
mercuitile  to  such  subjects  were  enacted;  therefore  he  inferred^  that  the 
laws.  essential  principles  of  justice  required  such  a  latitude  of  inter* 

pretation,  as  would  render  existing  laws  s^plicable  to  the  new 
eases.    The  intelUgent  reader  muat  know  that  tliere  are  two 
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great  ilindards  of  judicial  interpreUtioD ;  the  ooe  the  autbority   CHAP. 
of  castomy  deciaioD)  and  statute,  according  to  literal  definition ;      Xi«. 
the  oilier)  according  to  the  general  principles  of  equity,  con-  v^^'>^^v^ 
strtuDg  pardcular  law,  unwritten  or  written,  in  such  a  way  as      ir88. 
best  to  answer  the  great  ends  of  justice.    The  learned  reader 
mutt  recollect,  that  at  Rome  two  sects  of  cirilians  arose  from 
the  abovementioned  difference;  the  Proculians  and  the  Sabi- 
oiaosyr  taidng  their  names  from  two  eminent  jurists.    The  first 
of  these,  resting  entirely  on  authority  and  definition,   merely 
coQsidered  the  letter  of  the  law :  the  second,  interpreting  more 
freeijr,  endeavoured  to  adapt  it  to  their  conceptions  of  justice 
is  the  case.    Each  of  these  modes  has  advantages  and  disad- strict  and 
Tantiges:  by  the  former  the  parties  may  know  the  exact  rule  liberal  in- 
by  which  their  dbpute  will  be  tried,  but  may  find  the  literal  t^jw***" 
jodgedifficulted  in  applymg  his  rule  to  then*  case ;  or  entangled  ^^^. 
1^  precedents,  forms,  and  definitions,  unable  to  solve  the  ques*g_c^yj 
tion  agreeably  to  sulMtantial  justice :  by  the  latter  the  parties  adTsnta* 
maf,  m>ra  a  just  and  competent  judge,  expect  an  equitable  de-  ges  and 
(emuQatioQ  of  the  (question :  but  they  depend  on  his  individual  diiadvant- 
ttodenrtanding  and  mtegrity.    By  deviating  firom  literal  expla-H^* 
natioD,  in  the  progress  of  construction  the  kw  may  be  changed  | 
aod  thos  the  judge  may  become  a  legislator.    During  the  re* 
publican  periods  of  the  Roman  law,  s&ict  and  rigid  mterpreta* 
tioo  of  usi^ea  and  decrees  prevailed :  during  its  imperial  his- 
torv,  latitude  of  constructbn  was  gradually  substituted.    When 
Tittoaian  and  his  associate  civilians  digested  the  laws  into  one 
great  body  under  Justinian,  ita  constructive  character  predomi- 
nated: hence,  modem  iuriata,  whose  legal  doctrines  have  owed 
a  great  part  of  their  formadon  to  the  civil  law,  have  inter- 
preted fiwdy.     The  dose  precisbn  of  English  reasonmg  haa 
tiluaed  itself  tiirough  •  municipal  institutions,  and  combining 
with  the  English  accurate  sense  of  justice,  has,  in  the  great 
body  of  the  law*  made  so  specific  provisions  for  ail  cases,  when 
the  tews  were  enacted,  likely  to  occur,  that  it  may  be  safely 
adnmced  aa  a  general  position,  that  in  everf  question  within 
the  knowledge,  foresight,  and  intent  of  our  lawgivers,  the  more 
neaiiy  the  decision  follows  the  letter  of  the  kw,  the  more  fully 
vffl  the  purpose  of  justice  be  answered :   but  when  combina* 
tkns  of  engsgemcnta  and  conduct  arise,  which  lawfpvera  have 
not  specifically  anticipated,  and  on  which  the  judge  is  called  to 
^e  dedaion,  he  must  apply  the  constructive  character  qf  the 
cirO  htw.    The  personage  before  us,  partiy  from  his  education,  ij^^^ 
m  a  great  measure  from  having  to  meet  subjects  of  judicial  in-  Manafield 
quiry,  to  which  neither  decisions  nor  decrees  could  precisdy  of  the  lat- 
ipply;  and,  perhaps,  also  partiy  from  that  powerful  and  com-^'^''^- 
pvdieosire  genius,  which  in  seeking  its  ends  might  less  regard 
nmomary  details  than  adequacy  of  means,  verged  more  to  a 
consbuctive    than   literal  interpretation:  but  hia   judgments 

p  See  aecomit  of  iastiDisn'B  Code,  Gibhoa,  feU  vi. 
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CHAP,    were  just ;  they  repaired  injury,  compensated  lotaes,  and  pv- 
XL.      nished  crimes  ;  they  confirmed  civil  rights,  repressed  vice,  sup- 
v^^v>^  ported   virtue,    promoted  the  order    aad  tranquillity  of  the 
1788.     society.     The  roost  fertile  sources  of  new  cases,  during  th« 
Principle    longr  judicial  supremacy  of  this  eminent  judge,  were  commerce 
of  bis  de.    ^j^jj  -^^  subordinate  arts  and  instruments.    In  considering  the 
undefiiicd   various  and  diversified  contracts  of  this  kind,  which  neither 
and  unpre- prc<^^^^^^  "^^  statutes  could  solve,  lord  Mansfield  recurred  to  a 
cedented    very  simple  principle  of  ethics ;  that,  where  the  terms  of  cove- 
cases,         nants  do  not  precisely  ascertain  the  extent  and  obligations,  ge- 
neral custom  IS  the  most  equitable  rule  of  construction.    This 
principle  he  applied  to  delivery  of  goods,  insurances,  wharf- 
ages,  bottomry,  and  an  infinite  diversity  of  mercantile  and  nia- 
He  is  the   ritime  transactions.    In  the  great  department  of  commercial 
Justinian    jurisprudence,  this  illustrious  judge  formed  a  code  of  decisions, 
of  li^nglish  ciigrested  into  a  complete  system,  and  may  well  be  syled  the 
ciid  uw"    Justinian  of  gommbuoial  law.     I^rd  Mansfield,  with  a  sa- 
gacity almost  intuitive,  apprehended  the  scope,  unravelled  the 
intricacies,  and  understood  the  nature  of  a  case ;  discerned 
whether  it  was  common  or  new ;   and  if  new,  by  what  gepend 
principle  or  analogy  of  law  its  merits  were  to  be  ascertained. 
In  his  churges  to  juries,  he  made  the  evidence  and  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  their  comparative  force,  so  very  clear,  and 
also  the  reasons  and  rules  on  which  he  formed  his  judgment, 
that  every  hearer  of  common  underst  mding  must  be  master  of 
the  cause,  and  of  the  judge's  view  of  the  cause ;  and  as  his 
principles  of  judgment,  the  result  of  combined  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  were  uniform,  by  hearing  one  charge  or  decision,  you 
were  assured  of  the  decision  which  he  would  give  in  any  simi- 
lar case.    The  acute  penetradon  of  this  sage  was  very  happi- 
ly exerted  in  eliciting  truth  from  imwilling  witnesses ;  and  jo 
the  course  of  his  judicial  services  he  was  very  successful  in 
repressing  not  only  a  great  variety  of  individual  attempts  at 
perjury,  but  in  preventing  the  commission  of   that  crime  in 
certain  classes  of  subjects,  in  which  it  was  before  universally 
prevalent*!    This  judge,  thoroughly  comprehending,  not  only 
the  general  object,  but  the  speciiU  compartments  of  his  ofiice, 
very  carefully  distinguished  between  the  duties  of  a  civil  and 
criminal  magistrate.   In  the  former  relation  he  confined  his  con- 


q  Kspecially  custom-hoose  questions,  and  justification  of  bail.  In  the 
ibriner  instance  the  incredibihty  of  oaths  was  proverbial ;  in  the  latter  it 
was  customary  for  pcraons  to  attend  in  Westminster-hall  on  the  first  day  of 
term,  offering  to  bail  any  person  who  wanted  their  services,  and  to  swe-ir 
tliemselves  to  have  property  to  any  amount  requisite  for  that  purpose.  A 
person  who  had  not  five  pounds  in  the  worid,  frequently  bailed  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  a  term.  His  lordship,  having  discovered 
this  practice,  examined  tliose  bondsmen  so  closely^  as  to  the  disposal  of 
their  alleged  property,  that  he  drove  them  from  that  kind  of  traffic.  From 
his  time  &e  peijur}*  of  fictitious  bail  has  been  discontinued,  to  the  great 
security  of  property,  and  reformation  of  morals. 
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sideratioD,  at  least  so  far  as  it  dictated  his  charge  to  juries,  to    CHAP. 
the  damage  4U4iained  by  the  filaintiff,  without  adducing  the      ^^ 
conduct  of  the  defendant  as  a  reason  for  enhancing  damages  ^•^"^''^'^i' 
beyond  the   actual  injury,  the  reparation  of  which  was,  and     1/88. 
must  be,  the  sole  ground  of  a  civil  action  J    He  did  not  con- 
foaod  redreas  for  a  private  wrong  with  punishment  for  a  public 
wrong ;   but  by  keeping  the  adminstration  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal justice  separate,    as  intended  and  prescribed  1)y    law,  he 
most  effectually  answered  the  purposes  of  both.    Lord  Mans- 
field was  frequently  reproached  with  attempting  to  increase  ^ 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  crown,  and  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  exposed  to  great  obloquy  from  factious  demagogues,  who 
directed  and  inflamed  the  populace  at  the  time:  but  on  inves- 
tigation it   was   found,  that  his  opinions  on  the  law  of   libels 
were  ihosc  that  had  been  received  by  former    lawyers    and 
judges ;  that  if  not  precisely  correct,  they  were  by  no  means 
of   his   invention,   but  '  adopted    on    very    eminent  authority. 
With  talents  to  excel  in  any  department,  professional  excellence 
vas  what  lord  Mansfield  chiefly  sought,  and  sought  with  the 
greatest  success.     As  a  politician  his  lordship  aspired  not  to 
the  onioence  which  his  abilities  could  have  so  easily  attained; 
and  he  never  was  a  leader.     The  measures  which  he  supported 
during  various  periods,  especially  the  administration  of  lord  North 
and  his  predecessors,  were  not  those  on  which  his  character  for 
visdom  could  l^e  founded.  As  an  orator  he  shone  brightly,  but 
not  unrivalled  ;  though  equalled  by  few,  he  was  by  one  surpassed. 
The  engaging  and  graceful  persuasion  of  a  Murray  yielded  to  General 
the  commanding  force  of  a  Pitt.     But  as  a  judge  he  earned  the  character, 
lughcst  &me  by  combining  philosophy  and  detail,  by  instantane- 
ously and  completely  apprehending  the  case ;    and  by  accurate 
^scrimination,  which,  though  deviating  somewhat  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  laws,  bounded  his  constructions  by  the  lines  of  equity 
and  justice.     In  him  you  could  not  always  find  his  precedents  in 
the  law  reports,  or  his  rules  in  the  statutes  at  large,  when  neither 
^uJd  apply;  but  you  must  recognise  his  principles  and  criteria 
of  determination  in  the  immutable  laws  of  reason  and  rectitude* 
I/>rd  Mansfield's  procedure  on   the  bench  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted  by  himself,  or  any  other  judge 
of  consummate  wisdom :  how  far,  as  a  general  model,  it  ought 
«)  be  foOowed  by  all  judges,  might  be  a  matter  of  doubtful  in- 
quiry.   Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  unless  a  judge  be  uncommonly 
sagacious  and  able,  literal  interpretation,  keeping  as  closely  as 

,  f  This  iudgje  was  severely  blamed  for  having  stated,  in  his  charge  to  the 
iury  00  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Gros- 
^nor,  that  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  defendant  did  not  entitle  the  plain- 
tiff to  any  tncreaae  of  damages.  It  was  alleged  by  party  writera,  that  lord 
Maufield  wished  to  screen  a  prince  of  the  blood:  but  the  real  and  fair  in- 
terpretation is,  that  in  a  civil  action  the  plaintiff  applies  for  the  redress  of 
&  certain  injuiy;  that  the  injury  done,  and  that  only,  is  to  be  considered 
^a  an  award  of  damages. 
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CHAP,    possible  to  precedeot  and  statute,  if  in  some  cases  it  may  be  an 
XL.      obstacle  to  what  b  completely  right,  yet  in  a  much  greater  va- 
^TNT^  riety  is  a  preventive  of  wrong. 

1788.  His  lorash^  was  succeeded  by  Lloyd  Kenyon,  who,  by  pro- 
fessional ability  and  industry,  had  risen  to  be  master  of  the  rolls  ; 
and  now  bdng  chief  justice  of  the  kmg's  benchi  was  caUed  to 
the  house  of  peers  by  the  dtie  of  lord  Kenyoo. 
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BBtemper  of  the  kmr— usaiMt  an  aUmiiiir  appeannee.— Peers  and  com* 
nom  asaemble  on  Uie  day  appomied  fat  the  meeting  of  iMrliament.— Ad. 
joom  fcr  a  fortoigfat  till  the  fiiet  be  aaoertained.— PhyiiciaDS  being  eza> 
mined,  agice  that  a  temporary  incapacity  eziats.— >Boiiaea  meet  to  pre- 
ptre  for  a  supply .»  Mr  Pitt  moves  an  inquiry  into  precedents.— Mr.  Fox 
declares^  that  m  such  circumstances  the  heir  apparent  has  a  right  to  ez« 
erciae  the  executive  power.-  Mr  Pitt  contends  that  the  right  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  is  m  the  p^l^  through  their  representatives.— Uoira 
LoQgfaboroogh,  with  some  distinetians,  sgrees  with  Mr.  Fox.— Ifr.  Ftx 
cxpbiiis  hb  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Pitt  still  controverts.— Question  brought  - 
to  isHie.— Determined  that  the  supply  of  the  deficiency  rests  with  the 
houses  of  parliament.— Mr.  Pitt  proposes  that  the  chancellor  shall  be 
empowered  to  put  the  seal  to  a  commission  for  opening  parliament.— Af- 
ter a  violent  debate,  carried.— Frederick  duke  of  York  opposes  admiius- 
tratkn.— Mr.  Cornwall  dying,  Ur.  GrenviUe  is  chosen  speaker.— Mr. 
Pittfsplan  of  reraiCT— is  submitted  to  the  prince  of  Wales.— His  high- 
sesf  eipresses  his  disapprobation  and  reasons,  but  deems  it  incumbent 
oa  kim  to  accept  the  omce.— Second  examination  of  the  physicians.  — 
Hopes  of  his  niajesty*B  speedy  recovery  —Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  regency  laid 
beme  parliament— Princi]^;  that  the  power  deleirated  should  answer 
vithout  exceeding  the  poiposes  of  the  tmst.— Detafls  and  restricdoiis.^. 
Soheme  reprobated  by  opposition  -Arguments  for  and  against— Princes 
of  the  blood  all  vote  on  the  side  of  opposition.— Warm  praise  and  severe 
censure  of,  by  the  respective  parties  throughout  the  nation.— Impartial 
estimate  of  its  merits.  —Irish  parliament  addresses  the  prince  to  assume 
the  regency  of  Ireland.— Pavourahle  turn  of  his  majesty's  distemper.— 
ConvaScsooioe.— Complete  recovery.— Universal  joy  throughout  the  na- 
tion.—His  majesty  goes  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks.— ftstive  rejoic- 
insB^Renewed  apfHication  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts. 
—Uuef  sects  and  most  eminent  men  of  the  dissenters.— Proposed  relief 
from  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformists— opposed  by  the  bishops— 
Refiised.— Slave  trade  —Mr  Wilberforce's  motion  for  the  abolition  — Ar- 
gwoeaisfor,  on  the  grounds  of  religion  and  humanity.— Considaratioii 
postponed  to  the  next  session.- Mr.  GienviUe  appointed  aecretarv  of  stato. 
—Mr.  Addington  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.— Financial  scheme. 
—A.  loan  required  (accordinr  to  the  minister)  fit>m  a  temporary  cause.— 
Mr.  Sheridan  disputes  his  calculations.— Bill  foi*  subjecting  tobacco  to  an 
excise.^Popular  clamour  against  this  bilU^Passed  mrto  a  law.— Proj^res* 
sive  prosperity  of  India  sUted  by  Mr,  Dundas— Slow  progress  otMr. 
Histiqgs's  triaL  -Motions  respecting  it  in  the  commons^— Session  rises. 

THE  close  of  the  present  year  was  narked  by  a  signal  ca*   ^^f* 
kmity  which  befel  this  nation;  Init  dreadful  as  was  its  first  as*^™^  ^ 
pect,  terrible  and  afflicting  the  fears  of  its  contmuancc^  proring  ^"^"^^^ 
only  temporary}  grief  and  dismay  for  its  existence  were  speedily     ^'^ 
overwhelmed  ia  joy  for  its  removal. 

The  ▼igorous  constitution  and  temperate  habits  of  our  ^^^^{t^P^ 
mgny  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  appeared  to  promise  to  his^^*^^^* 
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CHAP,    people  the  long  duration  of  a  reign  directed  to  their  happiness : 
XLI.      contemplating  his  countenance  ahd  form,  with  natural  health, 
^•^^v^Si^  inirigorated  by  exercise,  and  secured  by  regularity  of  living,  his 
1788.     people  confidently  expected,  that  the  paternal  goodness,  which 
for  twenty-eight  years  they  had  experienced,  would,  after  twenty- 
eight  years  more,  be  still  exerting  itself  for  their  benefit,  but  the 
prospect  was  now  overcast. 

In  the  latter  end  of  autumn  all  ranks  were  alarmed  by  a  re- 
port that  his  majesty  was  seriously  indisposed.    On  the  twenty^ 
fourth  of  October  resolved,  notwithstanding  illness,  to  perfonn 
the  functions  of  his  royal  office,  he  held  a  levee ;  and  though  it 
was  obvious  to  every  one  present,  that  his  majesty's  health  was 
very  materially  affected,  yet  no  symptoms  indicated  any  definite 
asiuracs  in  *P*^^^*  of  malady.  On  the  king's  return  to  Windsor,  his  distem- 
alarming    per  assumed  a  very  alarming  appearance ;  it  was  found  that  it 
appear-      had  formed  itself  into  a  brain  fever,  attended  with  a  deliriuo), 
ance.  go  often  resulting  from  that   dreadful  disorder.      The  mental 

derangement  having  continued  to  the  beginning  of  November, 
without  any  intermission,  at  length  became  public ;  and  the  in- 
telligence diffused  giief  and  consternation  among  his  loyal  and 
affectionate  subjects*    The  prince  of  Wales  repairing  to  Wind- 
sor to  the  queen,  these  personages  were  attended  by  the  lord- 
chancellor,  and  concerted  measures  for  the  management  of  his 
majesty's  domestic  affairs  in  the  present  emergency.    Mean-^ 
while,  all  those  who,  by  their  rank  and  situation  in  the  state, 
were  required  to  take  a  part  in  so  new  and  unexpected  an  exi- 
gence, assembled  in  the  capital.    Mr.  Fox  had  spent  part  of 
the  recess  in  Switzerland ;  to  him,  as  a  man  from  whose  extra- 
ordinary abilities  most  beneficial  advantage  was  expected,  an 
The  peers  <^xpress  was  immediately  despatched,  and  he  hurried  to  £ng- 
andcom-    land.     The  twentieth  of  November,  was  the  day  on  which  the 
roons  as.     prorogation  of  parliament  was  to  expire ;  and  the  meeting  took 
semble  on  place  as  a  matter  of  course.     The  peers  and  the  commons  rc- 
^I'j^^^JJPjlmained  b  their  separate  chambers;  the  chancellor  in  the  up- 
the  meet^*^  per,  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  lower  house,  notified  the  cause  of  their 
ing  of  par-  assembling  without  the  usual  notice  and  summons,  and  stated 
liaroent.      the  impropriety  of  their  proceeding,  under  such  circumstances, 
They  ad-    to  the  discussion  of  any  public  business ;  and  both  houses  re- 
4?|"J"/?J*  *  solved  unanimously  to  adjourn  for  fifteen  days.     Mr.  Pitt  ob- 
i?ll  till  fact  sei'ved  that,  if  his  majesty's  illness  should  unhappily  continue 
be  ascer.    longer  than  the  period  of  their  adjournment,  it  would  be  indis- 
tained.       pensably  necessary  for  the  house  to  take  into  immediate  consi- 
deration the  means  of  supplying,  as  far  as  they  were  compe- 
tent, the  want  of  the  royal  presence ;  it  was,  therefore,  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  insure  a  full  attendance,  in  order  to  give 
every  possible  weight  an  solemnity  to  their  proceedings :  for 
this  purpose  it  was  ordered,  that  the  house  should  be  called 
over  on  Thursday  the   fourth  of  December,  and  that   letters 
should  be  sent,  requiring  the   attendance  of  every  member: 
orders  to  the  same  effect  were  issued  bv  the  Iprds.    On  the  day 
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before  the  appointed  meethi^,  the  physicians  who  had  attended    CH\P. 
his  majesty  were  examined  by  the  privy-council,  and  the  three      XU. 
following  questions  were  proposed  and  answered :  first,  is  his  Vi^^v^^^ 
majesty's  state  of  health  such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of     i738* 
meeting  parliament!  or  attending  to  public  business  ?  the  answer  l^y»ici«>» 
of  all  was,  he  certainly  is  incapable:  the  second  question   "^e-a„|J^*^ 
spected  the  probability  of  a  cure,  and  the  duration  of  the  illness  :  agree  that 
they  concurred  m  the  pr'>bability  of  a  cure,  though  they  could  temporary 
not  limit  the  time :  the  third  question  was,  whether  the  physi-  incl^>acity 
cians  judged  from  general  experience,  the  particular  symptoms  «*i»^- 
of  bis  majesty's*  case,  or  both  ?  the  most  frequent  answer  was, 
from  general  experience  ;  but  doctor  Willis,  who  entered  more 
mbutdy  on  the  subject,  in  his  answers,  than  the  other  physicians, 
ftated  the  circumstances    which  he  deemed  favourable  to  a 
speedy  recovery.     It  was  afterwards  agreed  by  both  houses, 
that  the  physicians  should  be  examined  by  committees  compo- 
sed, as  nearly  as  possible,  of  an  equal  number  of  members  from 
both  parties.     It  being  ascertained  that  a  temporary  incapacity  the  houses 
existed,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  onjer  to  pave  the  way  (or  a  supply,  moved,  "^^\  ^ 
that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  journals  ^^uppTv 
and  report  precedents  from  similar  or  analogous  cases.    Mr.  Mr.  Pitt 
Foi  objected  to  a  committee  for  such  a  purpose,  as  nugatory  moves  an 
and  productive  of  unnecessary  delay :  Mr.  Pitt  (he  said)  knew  inquiry 
there  was  in  the  journals  no  precedent  to  be  found  of  the  sua-  "^  P*^ 
pension  of  executive  government,  where  there  was  at  the  same  *^^^"^' 
time  an  heir  apparent  of  full  age  and  capacity :  he  himself  was 
folly  convinced,  upon  the  maturest  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  analogy  of  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  that  whenever  the  sovereign,  from  Mr  Fox 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  other  incapacity,  was  unable  to  exercise  declares, 
the  functions  of  his  high  office,  the  heir  apparent,  being  of  full  ^^^J^"^ 
age  and  capacity,  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  ^l^^'^l,^ 
the  executive  power,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  sove-  tieir  appa- 
Kign,  during  the  continuance  of  such  incapacity,  as  in  case  of  his  rent  has  a 
natural  demise:'  the  prince  himself,  from  the  peculiar  delicacy  "ght to ex- 
of  his  situation,  had  not  made  the  claim,  but  there  was  no  ^^^^^  the 
dwibt  that  it  was  his  right  to  supply  the  place  of  his  father.    Mr.  p^e"?^^ 
fJA  combated  this  doctrine,  as  totally  inconsistent  with  actual  Mr.  Pitt 
history  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution :  there  were,  he  admit-  contends 
ted,  no  precedents  applicable  to  this  specific  cause  of  incapaci-  tl^^t  the 
ty;  but  whatever  disability  had  at  any  lime  ariiien  in  the  exe- ""'^'^^  ®f 
native  branch,  as  the  history  of  the  country  showed,  had  been  J^  j^^"^ 
supplied  by   pariiament     When  the   regular  exercise  of  the  ciencv  is  in 
powers  of  government  was  from  any  cause  suspended,  to  whom  the  people, 
^uld  the  right  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  existing  defect  through 
devolve,  but  to  the  people,  from  whom  all  the  powers  of  go-  ^'^  ^' 
▼ernment  originated  ?  To  assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  prince  J^j'J^"^** 
•f  Wales  to  assume  the  government,  was  virtually  to  revive 

a  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  Dec.  10,  I78i3. 
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those  exploded  ideas  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible  authority  of 
pinnces,  which  had  justly  sunk  into  contempt,  and  almost  into 
oblivion^  Kings  and  princes  derive  their  powers  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  people  alone,  through  the  org'an  of  their  represen- 
tatives, did  it  appertain  to  decide  in  cases  for  which  the  consti- 
tution had'  made  no  speci&c  or  positive  provision.  On  these 
grounds  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  that  the  prince  had  no  more  riohi  to 
be  appointed  to  supply  the  exbtiitg  deficiency,  than  any  other 
subject;  though  he  admitted  that,  in  the  present  case,  exfie- 
diency  dictated  that  parliament  should  offer  him  the  regency : 
substitution  of  another  to  execnte  the  ofitce  of  a  king,  during 
a  tempo i*ary  incapacity,  was  merely  a  measure  of  necessary 
policy  :  it  was  incumbent  on  legislature  to  intrust  the  authonty 
to  such  person  or  persons,  as  it  should  deem  most  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose :  after  these  observations  the  question  being 
put,  it  was  carried  thai  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
search  for  precedents. 

In  the  house  of  peei<s,  lord  Loughborough  supported  the  po- 
sition which  Mr.  Fox  had  advanced,  and  adduced  great  legal 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  to  prove,  that  the  right  ascribed  to  the 
prince  was  a  corollary  from  the  act  of  settlement,  the  general 
analogy  of  English  law,  the  privileges  and  immunities  peculiar 
to  the  prince,  and  belonging  to  no  other  subject.     He  admitted, 
however,  that  the  exercise  of  tuis  right  ought  not  to  commence 
until  parliament  had  declared  the  sovereign's  incapacity.     Mr. 
Fox  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  commons,  made  an  explanation 
of  his  meaning,  agreeable  to  lord  Loughborough's  interpreta- 
tion, and  said,  that  his  expressions  on  a  former  day  had  been 
misrepresented  :  his  position,  which  he  was  still  ready  to  main- 
tain, was  that  the  houses  of  parliament  had  the  right  to  adjudge 
the  fact  of  incapacit}',  but  on  such  adjudication  the  heir  appa- 
rent had  the  right  of  holding  the  reins  of  government  whilst  the 
incapacity  lasted :  as,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  with  him,  that 
in  the  present  circumstances  the  prince  was  the  person  who 
ought  to  hold  that  office,  it  would  be  much  more  prudent  to  ab- 
stain from  discussing  so  nice  and  subtle  distinctions.     Mr.  Pitt 
replied,  that  he  differed  as  much  from  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the 
question  of  right,  now  that  he  had  explained  his  meaning,  as 
before  such  an  explanation.     Mr.  Fox  (he  said)  now  asserted, 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authori- 
ty, under  the  present  circumstances  of  thfe  country  ;   but  that 
it  was  a  right  not  in  possession,  until  the  prince  could  e;cercise 
it  on  what  he  called  the  adjudication  of  parliament     He  on  his 
part  denied  that  the  prince  of  Wales  possessed  any  right  what- 
ever, and  upon  that  point  Mr.  Fox  and  he  were  still  at  issue. 
This  was  a  very  important  question,  and  must  be  decided  be- 
fore they  could  proceed  any  farther;  there  might  be  differences 
of  opinion  whether  any  regency  was  necessary  as  yet,  and  a 
difference  of  opinion  might  arise,  if  necessary,  what  were  the 
powers  requisite  to  be  granted  to  the  regent  ?  but  nothing  could 
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be  detennined  tOl  the  matter  of  right  should  be  discussed.    He    Clf  Al*, 
fiot  only  challenged  Mr.  Fox  to  adduce  either  precedent  or  law      XL1. 
to  support  his  doctrine,  but  actually  sliowed  from  history  that  v^^v^^ 
such  a  claim  of  right  had  been  made,  and  had  bean  resisted      1788 
by  parliament.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  duke  of  Giou*  . 
cester,  next  heir  to  the  crown,^  claimed  the  regency  during  the 
minority  of  the  king,  and  applied  to  parliament;  the  answer 
to  this  claim  was,  that  he  neither  had  by  birth,  nor  by  the  will 
of  his  brother,  any  right  whatever  to  the  exercise  of  royal  au- 
thority: they,  however,  appointed  him  regent,  and  intnisted 
him  with  the  care  of  the  young  king*    At  the  revolution,  par- 
fiament  proceeded  on  the  same  general  principle ;  the  king  had 
ceased  to  act;  to  supply  this  deficiency,  parfiament  acted  as 
legislators :  they  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  a  simple  address 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  accept  the  crown  ;  they  felt  not  only 
that  they  must  have  a  king,  but  th^y  must  have  a  king  on  cer- 
tain terms  and  conditions :  they  did  what  amounted  to  a  legis- 
lative act:  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  settle  the  crown,  not  on 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  nor  on  the  prin- 
cess Mary  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  but  on  the  prince  and 
princess  jointly.    Here  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case  required  at  that  time,  the  lords  and  com- 
mons possessed  the  power  to  provide  for  it,  and  consequently, 
whateTer  the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  at  present,  the 
power  belonged  to  the  lords  and  commons  to  supply  the  deti- 
ciency.    Parliament  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  acting  in 
any  other  way  than  as  duty  prompted  and  wisdom  directed : 
and,  as  it  was   agreeable  to  history,  reason,  and  expediency, 
that  they  should  provide  (or  a  specific  object,  it  became  them, 
in  roaUiig  the  provisions,  to  extend  or  contract  the  trust  to  be 
delegated  according  as  they  thought  either  necessary  for  its 
execution.     Thus,  accordsag  to  Mr.  Pitt,  precedent  confirmed 
the  analogy  of  the  constitution,  and  both  concurred  with  the 
expediency  which  required  that  the  peers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  should  provide  for  supplying  an  unforeseen 
deficiency. 

Having  gpounded  his  doctrine  on  these  arguments  and  facts.  The 
coDceming  the  right  which  Mr   Fox  had  asserted  to  be  vested  question 
in  the  heir  apparent,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  on  the  sixteenth  of  De-  brought 
<^ember  three  resolutions:*"  the  first  stating  his  majesty's  present^*'  *^^^^ 

t  After  the  death  of  prince  John  of  Lancaster  dukeof  Bedford. 

uThe  following  are  the  resolutions :  1st,  That  it  is  llie  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee that  his  majesty  is  prevented,  by  his  present  indisposition,  from 
coming  to  parliametii,  kiid  from  attendinj^  to  public  business ;  i  nd  that  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  aulliority  is  thereby  for  the  present  interrupt- 
ed :  MVy,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  the  rig^lit  and 
duty  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem]x>ra1,  and  commoN.s  of  (n-eat  Britain, 
now  assembled,  and  lawfully,  fully,  and  freely,  repi^scnting*  ad  ttie  estates 
f»f  the  public  of  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  suyplyin;^  the  deiWtt 
»jf  the  personal  exercise  of  llie  royal  authority  arising  fi-om  his  m  -jesty's 
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CH\P.    unfitness  for  perform ing  the  functions  of  the  king^Iy  office :  se- 
XLI.      condly,  that  the  lords  and  comntons  bad  the  ri.  ht  to  provide  for 
sp^^^^^^M^  that  case,  and  vere  in  duty  bound  to  make  such  provision^ 
170b.     thirdly,  that  the  lords  and  commons  should  determine  on  the 
most  effectual  means  of  exercising;  their  right,  by  vestjpg  the 
powers    and    authority  of  the  crown  on  behalf  of    the  king 
during  his  majesty's  illness.     Several  amendments  were  pro- 
posed ;  without  detailing  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that 
their  object  was  to  address  the  prince  of  Wales,  heir  apparent, 
end  of  mature  age,  beseeching  him  to  take  upon   himself  the 
administration  of    the    civil  and  military  government  of  the 
country,  during  the  indisposition  of  his  majesty,  and  no  longer. 
The  admission  of  this  proposition  would  have  precluded  every 
limitation  of  the  kingly  power,  thus  to  be  intrusted  to  a  regent. 
Its  supporters  contended,  that  every  part  of  the  royal  authority 
and  prerogative  was   necessary  for  the  discharge   of  kingly 
duties;  if  the  regent  were  not  intrusted  with  the  whole  power, 
he  could  not  perform  all  the  duties.     By  its  opponents  it  was 
answered,  that  the  situation  for  which  they  were  called  to  pro- 
vide was,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  competent 
witnesses,  only  temporary;  the  supply  wanted,  therefore,  was 
also  temporary.    Various    parts  of    the    royal  establishment 
belonged  to  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  more  than 
to  its  power  or  its  executive  functions.     So  much  authority  as 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  regent  to  act  as  executive  magis- 
trate during  the  illness  of  the  sovereign,  should  be  conferred, 
but  no  more.     The  bounds    and  circumscriptions   necessary 
upon  this  principle  would  be  matter  of  cautious  consideration 
to  parliament,  according  to  all  the  *  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Such   restrictions  would  be  impossible  if  the  present  amend- 
ment were  adopted.     Parliament  was  to  reflect  on  the  present 
as  a  general  question  that  would  be  a  guide  to  future  ages : 
they  were  to  form  measures  for  insuring  the  restitution  of  his 
power  to  the  principal,   when  a  substitute  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary ;  and  in  making  this  provision  they  were  to  consider 
men  as  men  are  generally  found.    Cases  might  arise,  in  which, 
if  an   heir  obtained  possession,  he  might  be  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  expectancy;  or,  though  an  heir  were  ever  so  dutinilly  dis- 
posed  himself,  he  might  be  misled  by  evil  counsellors.     No 
character  could  be  more  meritorious  or  more  worthy  of  confi- 

s«id  indisposition,  in  such  manner  as  the  ezi^ncy  of  tlie  case  may  appear 
to  re<}uire :  Resolved,  **  That  for  the  purpose,  and  hr  maintaining  entire  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  said  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  Britain,  should  determine 
on  the  means  wliereby  the  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to  such 
bill  as  may  be  passed' by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  respecting  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  the  king,  during  the  continuance  of  his  majesty's  present  ind'ispo- 
sition.**    Sae  parliamentary  reports,  Dec.  1788. 
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dcDce  than  the  )>resent  prince  of  Wales.    Constitutional  policy»    CHAP*  I 

however^  proceeds  not  upon  individual  merits,  but  on  general      ^^^'  I 

expediency.    Every  part  of  the    principal   authority  was   not  ^^""^^^^^ 
wintcd  to  the  efficiency  of  the  substitute.  Why  should  they  con-      1788. 
fer  on  a  delegate  any  more  power  than  was  necessary  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  the  delegation  ?     Our  sovereign  possessed  as 
much  power  as  was  consistent  with  a  free  government,  and  no 
more :  the  regent  was,  by  the  scheme  of  ministers,  to  possess 
u  much  as  was  consistent  with  the  object  of  his  temporary 
office,  and  no  more ;   there  was   no  disrespect  offered  to  the 
re^t  by  a  circumscription  applying  to  the  particular  circum* 
stances,  as  there  was  no  disrespect  to  our  king^  in  the  circum- 
^ription  affixed    to   their   authority    by   the    constitution.     In 
both  cases  the  principle  was  the  same;  princes  are  men,  and 
fallible  like  other  human  beings ;  let  them  be  invested  with  all 
the  authority  which  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,    and 
restrained  from  that  which  might  be  prejudicial.     Mr.  Pitt  in- 
fbroned  the  house,  that  he  intended,  if  the  resolutions  should 
be  adopted  by  the  commons,  and  also  nieet  the  concurrence 
of  the  lords,  to  propose,  that  the  lord  high -chancellor  should 
be  empowered  to  put  the  great  seal  to  a  commission  for  open- 
ing the  parliament  in  the  usual  form  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  a 
bill  should  be    passed    by  both   houses  for  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  under  certain  limitations,  dur- 
ing his  majesty's  indisposition,  another  commission  should  be 
Kaled  for  giving  to  such  act  the  royal  assent.    This  project 
was  very  strenuously  opposed :  first,  as  unnecessary ;  because 
ali  parties  concurring  unanimously  in  opinion  that  the  prince 
of  Wales  should  be  invested  with  the  regency,  the  procedure 
by  address  or  declaration  was  the  most  simple,  and  the  roost 
consonant  to  the  practice  and  constitutional  functions  of  the 
two  houses :  the  measure  was  unwarrantable  ,  in  fact  it  altered 
an  essential  part  of  the  state ;  it  made  the  two  houses  kings. 
To  fix  the  form  of  a  legal  sanction  on  their  proceedings,  they 
were  to  give  fictitiously  a  royal  assent,  but  in  reality  their  own  as- 
sent to  their  own  acts.  If  the  houses  assumed  to  themselves  pow- 
ers which  belonged  to  the  legislature,  and  proceeded  to  legislate, 
thef  wouW  act  in  direct  violation  of  the  sj>irit  of  the  constitution  : 
CTcn  to  a  positive  act  of  parliament,  the  13th  of  Charles  II-^^JL 
»hich  expressly  declared,  that  the  two  houses  could  not  make        j^  ^^ 
laws  without   the  king:    after  a  long  debate  the   resolutions  the  deficU 
vere  voted.     Having  passed  the  house  of  commons,  they  wereencv  rests 
introduced  to  the  lords  by  the  chancellor,  and  similar  amend-  with  the 
laenis  were  proposed.     In  the  debate  which  ensued  on  that  ^'^Jl*®* '^*' 
wcasion,  the  question  of  right  was  resumed :  an  active  pait  predSidt 
was  taken  by  their  royal  highnesses,  the  princes,  and  particular-  ^uke  of 
^  bjr  his  majesty's  second  son,  I'Vederick  duke  of  York.  Yorkoppo. 

Thia  illustrious  youth  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  ses  adrofc- 
a  hb  native  country.  Destined  for  the  military  profession  he  «w«tration. 
*as  afiewards  sent  to  Germany,  and  spent  several  years  in  his 
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CHAP,    own  bishopric  at  Osnaburg,  and  his  royal  Other's  electoral  do- 

XLI.      minions :  thence  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  com- 

v^^>^^^/  pleted  his  military  education  under  the  system  which  the  Pnis- 

1788.  sian  hero  had  established.     Eminently  distinguished  for  manlf 
beauty  and  graces,  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired  quali- 
fications,  he  was  one  of  the  niost  accomplished  princes  of  the 
age:    having  the   strongest  fraternal    affection  for    his  elder 
brother,  between  whom  and  him  the  closest  intimacy  from  their 
childhood,  had  enhanced  the  sentiments  of  relation,  on  coming 
back  to  England  he  chiefly  associated  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  becoming  acquamted  with  the  companions  of  that  exalted 
personage,  he  in  a  considerable  degree  adopted  their  political 
opinions.     ''  No  claim  (said  his  highness)  has  been  made  by 
"  my  royal  brother ;  I  am  confident  the  prince  too  well  under- 
"  stands  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  house  of  Bruns- 
"  wick  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  excr- 
*'  cise  any  power  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  ex- 
"  pressed  by  their  representatives,  and  your  lordships  in  par- 
**  liament.     On  this  ground,  I  hope,  the  house  will  avoid  pres- 
"  sing  aidecision  which  certainly  was  not  necessary  to  the  great 
"  object  expected  from  parliament,  and  which  must  be  most 
<^  painful  in  the  discussion  to  a  family  already  sufficiently  agita- 
^'  ted  and  afflicted  :  these  (continued  his  highness)  are  the  sen- 
"  timents  of  an  honest  heart,  equally  influenced  by  duty  and 
"  affection  to  my  royal  father,  and  by  attachment  to  the  con- 
'^  stitutional  rights  of  his  subjects ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  if 
"  my  royal  brother  were  to  address  you  in  his  place,  as  a  peer 
^'  of  the  realm,  these  are  the  sentiments  which  he  would  dis- 
"  tinctly  avow."     Though  the  peers  warmly  approved  of  the 
general  sentiments  expressed  by  his  highness,  and  of  the  dig- 
nified manner  in  which  they  were  delivered,  yet  the  majorit)' 
thought  it  necessary,  since  the  question  of  right  had  once  been 
started,  to  have  it  fully  discussed ;  and  the  resolutions  were  car- 
ried by  a  considerable  majority.     A  strong  protest  was  entered 

..  against  agreeing  to  these  resolutions,  and  signed  by  the  dukes  of 
York  and  Cumberland,  and  forty-six  other  peers."  These  pro- 
**ViS°"^  ceedings  of  the  house  occupied  the  greater  part  of  December- 
Mr  <ii*n?'  ^"  ^^^  twenty-ninth  of  the  month  Mr.  Cornwall,  speaker  of  the 
vLlle  IB  ap'.  house  of  commons,  was  seized  with  a  dreadful  illness,  which,  four 
pointed  days  after,  the  second  of  January  1789,  ended  in  his  death.  The 
speaker      house  meeting  on  the  fifth,  Mr.  William  Grenville  was  proposed 

1789.  by  the  friends  of  ministers  as  his  successor,  and  sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
by  opposition  :  the  election  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  fonner 
by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four. 

Mr.  Pitt's       The  preliminary  subjects   having  been   discussed  by  both 

cencv  is^^*  houses,  Mr.  Pitt,  before  he  explained  his  plan    of  regency  to 

Sibmiitcd  parliament,  submitted   its  outlines  to  the  prince    in  a   letter, 

to  the 

prince  of  ^  See  their  namesj  State  Papers,  Dec.  29, 1 788. 

Wales. 
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wherein  he  offered  either  to  attend  his  highness,  should  any    CHAP. 
fiuther  explanation  be  required,  or  to  convey  such  explanation,     XU.  I 

in  any  other  mode  which  the  prince  should  sig;nify  to  be  most  s^^>^^^^  I 

agreeable.  This  letter,  sent  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1789. 
suted  the  plan  to  be  that  which,  according  to  the  best  judg*^ 
ment  irhich  they  were  able  to  form,  his  majesty's  confidential 
servants  had  conceived  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present 
circumstances :  the  outlines  were,  that  his  highness  should  ba 
empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  during  his  majesty's  illness,  and  to 
do  aJJ  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by  his  majesty.  The 
care  of  his  majesty's  person,  the  management  of  the  house- 
bold,  and  the  direction  and  appointment  of  the  officers  and 
^rvants  therein  should  be  in  the  queen,  under  such  regulations 
as  might  be  thought  necessary.  The  power  to  be  exercised  by 
^5  highness  should  not  extend  to.  the  disposal  of  either  real  or 
personal  property  of  the  king  (except  in  the  renewal  of  leases, 
to  the  bestowal  of  any  pension,  the  reversion  of  any  office,  or 
any  appointment  whatever,  but  during  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
except  those  granted  by  law  for  life ;  that  his  highness  should 
not  be  empowered  to  confer  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  on  any 
person  except  his  majesty's  issue  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
twcDty-one  years.  This  plan,  the  letter  declared,  was  formed 
w  the  supposition,  that  his  majesty's  illness  was  only  tempo- 
^rV)  ^d  would  be  of  no  long  duration.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  fix  beforehand  the  precise  period  for  which  these  provisions 
•«ght  to  last;  but  should  his  majesty's  recovery  be  protracted 
to  a  more  distant  period  than  there  was  then  reason  to  expect, 
^c  consideration  of  the  plan,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
^*Wi  would  be  open  to  the  wisdom  of  parliaments 

On  the  first  of  January  an  answer  was  delivered  by  his  royal  *^**  ^^S^- 
Hhness  to  the    lord -chancellor  to   be   conveyed  to  Mr.  ?*«.  "^^^^"l^,^^ 
^'-^specting  the  measures  already  embraced  by  parliament,  his  Siaappro- 
l^ig^ess  declared   he  would  observe  a   total  silence :  no  act  bation  and 
r  ^^  ^k1*  and  commons  could  be  ^  proper  subject  of  his  an-  reasons, 
iniadvcrsbn :    but  (he  said)  wht;n,  previously  to  any  discussion  |>">  deems 
^  parliament,  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  of  government  are  sent  j^JJJ.^"™' 
tor  his  consideration,  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  be  per-  ^im  to  ac- 
^naliy  and  principally  concerned,  and   by  which  the  royal  au-ccpt  the 
*orityand  the  public  welfare  may  be  deeply  affected,  the  prince  office. 
»ouM  be  unjustifiable  were  he  towithhold  an  explicit  declara- 
ten  of  his  sentiments :    his  silence  might  be  construed  into  a 
previous  approbation  of  a  plan,  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
*very  motive  of  duty  to  his  father  and  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  re- 
S^itl  for  the  public  interest,  obliges  him  to  consider  as  injurious 
to  both.    The  scheme  commanicated  by  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  project 
^  producing  weakness,    disorder,    and    insecurity,  in    every 
^ch  of  the  administration  of  affairs ;  a  project  for  dividing 

y  See  State  Papers,  Dec.  30, 17BB. 
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CHAP,   the  ro^  family  from  each  other;   for  separating  the  couftfrom 
3U«1.     the  state ;  and  therefore  by  disjoining  government  from  iu  na- 
«^'>^'>^  tural  and  accustomed  support,  a  scheme  for  disconnectiDg  the 
1799.     authority  to  comm^d  service,  from  the  power  of  animating  H 
by  reward ;  and  for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the  invidious  duties 
of  government,  without  the   means  of  softening  them  to  the 
public  by  any  one  act  of  grace,  favour,  or  benignity.    These 
positions  the  prince  adduced  detailed  arguments  to  support: 
the  plan  (he -proceeded)  was  not  founded  on  any  general  prin- 
ciple but  was  calculated  to  infuse  groundless  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions in  that  quarter,  whose  confidence  it  should  ever  be  the 
first  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain.      With  regard  to  the 
object  of  the  limitations,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  afforded 
him  no  lig^ht ;  they  had  informed  him  what  powers  they  meaot 
to  refuse  him,  but  not  why  they  wero  to  be  withheld  :  he  deemed 
it  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  constitution,  that  the  powere 
and  perogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested  there,  as  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people ;    and  that  they  are  sacred  only  as 
they  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that  poise  and  balance 
of  the  constitution,  which  experience  has  proved  to  the  true 
security  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  but  the  plea  o£  publk 
'  utility  ought  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which  calls  for 
the  extinction  or  suspension  of  any  one  of  those  essential  righu 
in    the    supreme    power    or   its    representative.      If  security 
were  wanted,  that  his  majesty  should  repossess  his  rightful  go- 
vernment whenever  it  pleased  Providence  to  remove  his  present 
calamity,  the  prince  would  be  the  first  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
measures  conducive  to  that  purpose,  as  the  preliminary  and 
paramount  consideration  of  any  settlement  in  which   he  would 
consent  to  share :  if  attention  to  what  his  majesty's  feelings  and 
wishes  might  be  on  the  happy  day  of  his  recovery  were  the  ob- 
ject, the  prince  expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that  no  event  would 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  feeling  of  his  royal  father^  than  the 
knowledge  that  the  government  of  his  son  and  representative  bad 
exhibited  the  sovereign  power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion,  cuitailed  autliority,  and  diminished  energy  ;    a  state  hurt- 
ful in  practice  to  the  prosperity  and  good   government  of  his 
people,  and  injurious  in  its  precedent  to  the  security  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  the  right  of  his  family.    The  provision  respecting 
the  king's  property  was  totally   unnecessary,  as  that  was  per- 
fectly secured,  during  his  majesty's  life,  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  prince  having  discharged,  as  he  conceived,  his  indispensa- 
ble duty  in  giving  his  free  opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his! 
consideration,  concluded  with  declaring  in  the  following  terms,! 
his  reasons  for  accepting,  notwithstanding  the  objections  he  haa 
enumerated,  the  proffered   trust :    His*  conviction  of  tlie  evila 
which  may  arise  to  the  king's  interests,  to  the  peace  and  hapi 
piness  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  th^ 

z  The  letter  is  written  in  the  third  person.      See  State  Paners*  Jannad 
1,1789.  ^^  ^ 
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nation,  from  the  government  of  the  country  remaining  longer    CHAP. 
in  its  present  maimed  and  debilitated  state,  outweighs,  in  the      XLI. 
prince's  mind,  every  other  consideration,  and  will  determine  him'^^"^^^^^ 
to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the  present      17S9. 
melancholy  necessity  (which  of  all  the  king's  subjects  he  de- 
plores the  most,}  in  full  confidence,  that  the  afTection  and  loyalty 
to  the  king,  the  experienced  attachment  to  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  tiie  generosity  which  has  always  distinguished  this  na- 
(x)n,  will  carry  him  through  the  many  difficulties  inseparable 
from  diis  critical  situation,  with  comfort  to  himself,  with  honor 
to  the  king,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter  written  by  the  heir  appa- 
rent oo  this  momentous  subject,  and  though  great  numbers  did  not 
assent  to  his  highness's  conclusions,  concerning  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  the  proposed  restrictions,  yet  every  judge  of  composi- 
tion and  argument  allowed  that  it  was  a  very  masterly  perform- 
ance. 

On  the  sixth  of  January,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  about  to  propose  Second  ex. 
his  plan  of  regency  to  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Loveden,  amination 
member  for  Abingdon,  moved,  that,  as  the  intended  limitations  ^^f^^P^^i"' 
would  have  a  reference  to  the  state  of  his  majesty's  health,  and  **"*'**^' 
several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  that  had  been  ascertained,  the 
physicians  should  be  again  examined.     After  a  very  warm  de- 
bate, including  a  considerable  share  of  personal  altercation,  it 
▼as  agreed  that  a  new  committee  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
tbe  ph^icians  should  be  interrogated.     The  result  of  the  ex- 
aminatbn  was,  that  his  majesty*jrrecovery  continued  probable. 
ffee  proceedings  of  the  committee  having  occupied  about  a 
*eek,  the  report  was  brought  up  on  Tuesday  the  thirteenth  of 
Janaary,  and  appointed  to  l)e  taken  into  consideration  the  follow- 
ing Friday.     On  the  sixteenth  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  plan  to  the  jvi^,  pj^^'j, 
^use:  the  subject  (he  said)  divided  itself  into  three  distinct  plan  of  re- 
^ads:  first,  the  nature  of  the  king's  illness;    secondly,   thegencyis 
princ^les  upon  which  tbe  two  houses  were  authorized  to  act  ^'"*|.*^*<''^ 
on  tliis  occasion:  and  thirdly,  the  application  of  those  pi'in^^i- ^"ea *' 
pies  to  the  measures  which  he  should  propose,  of  remedying 
tlie  present  defect  in  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
f^rom  the  recent  examination,  they  were  confirmed  in  the  con- 
clusions drawn   from  the  former,    that  his    majesty   was    by 
^«  ainess  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  the  business  ^f 
his  station ;  but  that  it  was  probable  he  might  recover,  and  once 
oiorc  be  able  to  resume  the  reigns  of  government.     In  these 
1^0  points  all  the  physicians  were  agreed,  they  were  not  all  equal- 
ly sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  his  majesty's  recovery :  it  was,  how- 
^'^cr,  extremely  satisfactory,  that  the  expectations  of  the  seve- 
ral physicians  were  respectively  favourable,  in  proportion  to 
'J^eir  knowledge  of  that  particular  distemper  and  that  individual 
^ase:  the  deficiency  for  which  they  were  called  to  provide  "^as         . 
*^inpopary,  and  would  probably  be  short.     The  principles  by^^JJ^P*®' 
'4ich  the  houses  were  to  proceed,  arose  from  the  nature  andp^^y^Y 
Vol.  II  ^  SrS 
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CHAP,  probable  duration  of  the  deficiency ;  they  were  to  provide  fior 

XLL      the  present  necessity  only,  and  to  do  no  more  than  it  required; 
K^"v^  they  were  also  to  guard  against  any  embarrassment  in  the  re- 
1789.     sumption  of  the  royal  authority,  and  therefore  to  grant   such 
should  an-  powers  only  as  were  requisite  for  the  government  of  the  country 
8wcr  with-  ^j^Ij  energy  and  effect.     On  these  principles  he  had  framed  his 
c€e^V     P^^^y  ^^  which  the  outlines  were  exhibited  in  his  letter  to  the 
tiiepu^Ki-  prince  of  Wales.    The  regent  was  to  exercise  the  whole  royal 
sesofthe   authority,  subject  to  restiictions  which  were  intended  not  to  in- 
trust,        terfere  with  executive  efficiency.    The  limitations  were  redu- 
DeuUsvnd Q^|}le  to   four  heads:    first,   that  the   power  of  his   higboess 
tSns*^      should  not  extend  to  the  bestowal  of  the  peerage^  except  to  his 
majesty's  issue  that  had  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age.     To 
prove  the  propriety  of  this  limitation,  Mr.  Pitt  adduced  three 
grounds  upon  wiiich  this  prerogative  was  intrusted  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  crown:  first,  it  was  designed  to  enable  the  king 
to  counteract  the  designs  of  any  factious  cabal  in  the  house  of 
lords:  secondly,  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  rewaid  eminent 
merit :  thirdly,  this  power  was  designed  to  provide  for  the  fluc- 
tuations of  wealth  and  property  in  the  country ;  by  raising  men 
of  great  landed  interest  to  the  peerage,  that  branch  of  tbe  le- 
gislature would  be  always  placed  upon  its  true  and  proper  basis : 
for  none  of  these  objects  was  this  prerogative  wanted  in  the 
present  case;    there  was  no  probability   that  any  such    ca- 
bal should  now  be  formed  to  obstruct   the    government  of 
his  royal  highness ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  power  were 
conferred  on  the  regent,   such  a  number  of  peers  might  be 
created,  as  would   greatly  embarrass  the  government   of  his 
majesty  on  his  restoration  to  heahh :  as  a  reward  of  merit,  or 
a  nobilitation  of  property,  the  suspenak>n  of  this  prerogative, 
during  the  temfiorary  incapacity  which  they  were  supplying, 
could  be  attended  with  no  material  inconvenience :  should  the 
unfitness  prove  more  permanent  than  they  expected^  parUament 
could  extend  the  regent's  power  as  far  as  might  be  then  deemed 
Argup        necessary  for  the  public  welfare.  On  the  same  principle  .was  found- 
tnentsfor    ed  the  second  restriction,  by  which  the  regent  was  not  empower- 
ed to  grant  any  pension  or  place  for  life,  or  in  reversion »  exc^t 
such  offices  as  are  by  law  held  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour : 
the  powers  restrained  were  not  necessary  to  the  execuUTe  govern- 
ment, temporaiily  to  be  held  by  the  regent ;  and  thdr  exercise 
might  be  injurious  to  the  government  of  his  majesty  on  hia  recov- 
ery.   The  third  restriction,  respecting  the  king's  personal  proper- 
ty, he  scarcely  thought  necessary ;  but  as  they  were  acting  on  par- 
liamentary principles,  and  endeavouring  to  make  their  provisions 
as  comprehensive  as  possible,  he  accounted  it  his  duty  to  make 
this  regulation  a  part  of  his  plan.     The  fourth  resoludon   was 
intended  to  intrust  the  sovereign's  person,  during  his  illness,  \m 
the  guardianship  of  the  queen  :  he  proposed  to  put  the    whole 
of  his  majesty's  household  under  her  authoritv,  investing  her 
with  all  powers  to  dismiss  and  appoint  as  she  should   think 
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ftopcr  I  tnkss  she  held  ^is  control,  the  queen  could  not  dis-   CRAP. 
eh»ge  the  hnportant  trust  committed  to  her  care :  a  council     ^^^ 
should  be  named  to  assist  the  queen  with  advice,  but  without  y^^'^'^'^^ 
any  power  of  control :  trustees  should  be  appointed  to  manage      1789. 
«^   real  and  personal  estate  of  the  king,  but  should  have  no 
power  of  disposing  any  part  of  it,  except  by  lease.    The  pro- 
posifiona  were  very  strenously  supported,  both  upon  the  ar- 
ipimcnts  which  the  minister  himself  adduced,  and  on  others. 
T[ie  law  oiiicers  maintained,  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  that 
tbc  king's  polidcal  character  was,  m  the  eye  of  the  law,  insepa- 
nblc  from  his  personal ;  that  it  remained  entire  and  perfect, 
vk!  would  continue  so  to  do  until  his  natural  demise;  and  to 
tfcis  principle  frequent  reference  was  made  in  the  course  of  the 
debates.     The  senator  who  vindicated  the  plan  of  Mr.  Pitl,  m 
*c  most  extensive  details,  elaborate  research,  and  accurate  in* 
duction,  was  Mr.  Grenville,  the  new  speaker :  in  the  committee  Speech  of 
Ais  member  took  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his  opinion ;  •?[•  ^'*°' 
«nd  for  near  three  hours  both  occupied  and  engaged  the  atteo-^*'*- 
tioa  of  the  house.    His  oration  on  the  subject  stated  every  his- 
t>ricsl  fact,  explained  and  enforced  all  the  arguments  of  pre- 
cedent, law,  and  constitutional  analogy,  by  which  the  proceed- 
mgsof  the  ministers  were  justed;  and  also  endeavoured  to 
ownbat  each  and  all  objections  which  they  encountered.     From 
the  cMstittitional  hbtory  of  the  country  he  attempted  to  de- 
noDstrate,  that  the  principle  on  which  our  ancestors  both  con- 
ferred and  bounded  the  powers  of  a  regent  were  the  same  that 
jrere  now  applied.     It  was  proposed  on  the  one  hand  to  esta- 
Wish  a  form  of  goyemment  capable  of  conducting  the  public 
Easiness;  and  on  the  other,  to  provide  complete  and  ample  secu- 
ray  to  enable  the  sovereign  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
fbority,  faJIy,  Iredy,  and  without  embarrassment,  when  the  ex- 
Btag  deSciency  should  terminate.    Keep'mg  this  principle  uni- 
fomljr  in  view,  he  applied  it  to  the  various  restrictions,  and 
coptcntoa,  that  the  extent  of  the  delegation  w^  sufficient  for 
uje  CBctgctlc  uselul  execution  of  Uie  trust,  and  that  the  bounds 
fere  necessary  to  the  security  of  resumption.     The  proposi- and  a. 
^^  were  opposed  cm  the  following  grounds :  they  tended,  itgwn»^ 
was  affirmed,  to  debilitate  and  humble  the  executive  govern- 
ment, by  stripping  it  of  its  legal  prerogatives:  the  power  of 
Destovmg  peerages  was  an  integral  pwt  of  the  royal  authority, 
a  shield  tfiat,  from  its   earliest  days,  the  constitution  had  pro- 
ywed  for  its  own  defence  afid  preservation;  and  which  could  not 
w  wrested  ftem  the  crown  without  bringing  destruction  on  our 
5%.     Mr.    Fox,    with    his   wonted    energy,  impugned   the 
J^ctnae  of  the  law   officers,  cowceming  the  inseparability  of 
«e  king's  pfrsonal  and  political  character :  he  wished  (he  said) 
^  Hear  th»'  doctrine    explained  ;  fop  how  that  person,  whose 
pofitical  faculties  were  confessedly  suspended  by  a  severe  visi-  ' 
^  of  Providence,  could   still  exist  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
^»  political  charact^V  ^*»  beyond  his   understanding  to  com- 
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CHAP,    prehcnd ;  the  doctrine  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  founded  on  those 
Xl-'*      blind   and  superstitious  notions,  by  which,   as   they  all  knew 
^^"^^"^^^  from  history,  human  institutions  had  been,  as  it  were,  deified ; 
1789,     and  which  were  inculcated  for  the  purpose  of  impressinp  a 
atronj^  and  implicit  revcfrence  of  authority  in  the  minds  of  rf.e 
multitude :  while  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  took  up  the 
,  superstitions  of  antiquity,  they   rejected  their  morality ;  they 

enveloped  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  with  a  political  veil, 
which  was  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and   secure  obedience; 
but  laboured  to  enfeeble  the  arms  of  government,  to  cripple  it 
in  all  its  great  and  essential  parts,  to  expose  it  to  hostile  attack 
and  to  contumely ;  to  take  from  it  the  dignity  which  apper- 
tained to  itself,  and  the  use  for  which  it  was  designed  tow  ards 
the  people.     He  reprobated  with  peculiar  severity  the  res  trie- 
tions  which  were  proposed  on  the  creation  of  -peers  :  Mr.  Pitt 
had  conferred  that  rank  upon  no  less  than  forty-two  persons 
during  the  five  years  that  he  had  been  in  office ;  and  he  had 
not  the  pretext  of  saying  that  any  cabal  was  forme<l  to  thwart 
his  measures  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  made  such  a  promo- 
tion necessary ;  and  if  sucb  were  the  means  to  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  resort,  surrounded  with  all  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  crown,  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those  who 
should  have  to  contend,  in  the  crippled  state  to  which  they 
would  be  reduced,  against  an  opposition  armed  with  soc large 
a  portion  of  the  dsual  patronage  of  government.     He  express- 
ed his  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  a  project  that  placed  in  a 
state  of  compethion  persons  so  nearly  connected  by  blood,  by 
duty,  and  by  affection,  and  thereby  excited  that  mutual  jeal- 
ousy which,  in  some  degree,  is  inseparable  from  the  human 
mind  :  how  much  (he  said)  had  they  to  answer  for,  who,  with 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  weakness  of  human  nature,  wick- 
edly and  wantonly  pursued  a  measure  which  might  involve  the 
empire  in  endless  distractions.    To  these  objections  ministers 
replied,  that  though  the  prerogatives  proposed  to  be  withheld 
from  the  regent  were  necessary  for  the  sovereigni  they  were 
not  indispensably  requisite  to  a  temporary  substitute  :  the  regent 
was  to  possess  the  supreme  direction  of  the  ordnance,  army,  - 
and  navy;   the  power  of  making  war,  peace,   and   alliances; 
the  choice  of  his  ministers,  and  all  subordinate  officers;   the 
appointment  of  bishops  and  judges :  such  authority  was  suffi- 
cient   for   a  temporary  exercise  of   the   executive    functions, 
though   restrained   from    promotions    and    donations ;    the  in- 
fluence of  which,  lasting  after  the  trust  had  terminated,  might 
have  disturbed  the  government  of  the  rjghtful  holder.    .These 
were  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Pitt,  his  coadjutors  and  sup- 
porters, replied   to  the  objections  of  the  other  p^rty,  on  the 
restriction  concerning  peerages.     The  resolution,  vesting  in  the 
queen,  instead  of  the  regent,  the  appointment  and  direction  of 
the  household  officers,  was  opposed  upon  more  special  g^rounds: 
it  withheld  a  power  from  a  responsible,  to  confer  it  on  an  irre- 
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sponsible  person;  tended  to  establish  in  the  empire  a  fourth  es-  caiAP» 
late,  againsUwhich  Mr.  Pitt  had  exerted  himself  so  successfully  ^^'• 
a  few  years  before  ;  and  was  calculated  to  excite  discord  v^^>^^^^ 
between  the  members  of  the  royal  family.  If  the  nomina-  1789. 
tkm  of  auemlants  were  withheld  from  the  regent  because  it 
was  dangerous  to  trust  him  with  such  appointments,  the  reme- 
dy was  inadequate  to  the  disease ;  for  the  army  and  navy 
couM  not  be  very  harmless  engines  in  the  hands  of  a  mao^ 
to  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  nomination  of  lords 
and  g;roonis  of  the  bed-chamber.7  Ministerial  speakers 
replied,  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  the  royal  person 
sliould  be  instrusted  to  her  majesty  ;  the  disposal  of  the  house-  t 
hold  was  necessary  for  her  execution  of  that  trust ;  besides, 
the  officers  in  question,  though  a  proper  and  becoming  part  of 
the  state  and  splendour  of  a  monarch  reigning  over  a  great  and 
opulent  people,  were  not  necessary  to  the  energy  of  the  execu- 
tive government  during  its  temporary  delegation :  on  these 
grounds  the  resolutions  were  supported  and  opposed  in  both 
houses :  they  were  at  last  carried ;  and  it  was  voted,  that  the 
prJDce  and  queen  should  be  informed  of  the  measures  of  legisla- 
tion. On  the  thirtieth  of  January  the  resolutions  were  pre- 
sented to  these  illusd'ious  pei*sonage8,  by  a  committee  of  peers 
and  commoners.  The  answer  of  his  highness  was  similar  in 
substance  to  the  concluding  parts  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
are  already  embodied  in  this  narrative.  Her  Majesty's  answer 
was  to  the  following  effect :  ^^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  my 
"  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  king,  and  the  sense  I  must  ever  en- 
^  tenain  of  my  great  obligations  to  this  country,  will  certainly 
^  engage  my  most  earnest  attention  to  the  anxious  and  momen- 
"  tDus  trust  intended  to  be  reposed  in  me  by  parliament.  It 
'^  w3l  be  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  receive  the  aid  of  a  coun- 
'*cil)  of  which  I  shall  stand  so  much  in  need,  in  the  discharge 


y  Lonl  North,  declining  in  years,  and  afflicted  with  blindness,  took  a 
^ry  actiTe  share  in  opposing  the  plan  of  regeocy,  and  fully  showed,  that 
the  appropriate  excellencies  of  his  eloquence,  ing^nuUv  of  ar^ment, 
pRRnptness  of  reply,  and  brilliancy  of  wit^  were  still  undiminished.  Ex- 
patiating upon  the  arguments  stated  in  the  text,  the  minister  (he  said) 
strains  at  a  Ktikt,  but  swallows  a  camel :  he  if  not  airaid  to  delegate  the 
great  fiiactioiis  of  the  executive  power,  but  he  startles  at  the  smiul :  take 
tfaepatraoace,  take  the  disposal  of  the  civil,  political,  and  military  appoint- 
iBents,  but  keep  away  from  the  court :  command  the  navy  and  army,  but 
^tain  firom  the  household  troops  :  let  the  houses  of  parliament  become 
cxecutire,  as  well  as  legislative ;  break  down  the  barrier  of  the  constitu- 
^  cripple  the  sovereign  power :  all  this  you  may  do,  but  touch  not  the 
P^es,  glooms  of  the  stide,  gentlemen  ushers,  or  k>rds  of  the  bed  chamber. 
Thtt,  said  his  fcMrdshipb  reramds  roe  of  the  stories  with  which  my  old  nurse 
6^  to  entertain  me  about  the  achievements  of  witches ;  they  could  ride 
^^tnwgb  the  air,  agitate  the  elements,  raise  the  wind,  bring  rain,  lightning, 
and  thunder ;  all  ttixa  they  would  do  without  flinching,  but  if  they  came  to 
tttTvw,  there  rhey  boiled,  stumbled^  and  could  proceed  no  farther. 
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CHAP.    **  P^  ft  ^^^y  wherein  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  is  indeed 
XU.      ^  deeply  interested,  but  which  a  higher  object,  tbe  happiness 
s^-><^^i.^  **  of  a  great,  loyal,  and  affectionate  people,  renders  ;itill  more 
1789.     '^  important."     The  answers  being  communicated  to  the  hous- 
es, it  was  moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  that  letters  patent 
should  be  issued  under  the  great  seal,  empowering  certain  com- 
missioners to  open  and  hold  the  king's  parliaments  at  West* 
minister.*    The  arguments  already  adduced  on  this  subject,  by 
both  parties,  were  frequently  repeated ;  and  the  names  of  the 
proposed  commissioners  were  read,  and  at  their  head  were  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
Prinoes  of  Cumberland.    The  duke  of  York,  rising,  said  he  had  not  been 
the  blood   informed  that  it  was  intended  to  insert  his  name  in  the  com- 
^^^^^"-mission ;  he,  therefore,  had  not  been  able  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
eppoB^in.  ^^"^  ^^®  nomination  :  not  wishing  to  stand  upon  record,  and  to 
^^       *be  handed  to  posterity  as  approving  such  a  measure,  he  could 
not  sanction  the  proceedings  with  his  name :  his  opinion  of  the 
whole  system  adopted  was  already  known  :  he  deemed  the  pro- 
position, as  well  as  every  other  that  had  been  embraced  re- 
spectvig  the  same  object,  to  be  unconstitutional  and  illegal :  he 
desired,  therefore,  to  have  no  concern  with  any  part  of  the  bu* 
siness  ;  and  requested  that  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  prince  of  Wales,  might  be  left  out  of  the  commission ; 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  desired  his  own  name  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester's  might  also  be  omitted:   accordingly  the  princes 
were  left  out  of  the  nomination.    The  resolution  being  carried, 
was  on  the  second  of  February  adopted  by  the  commons ;  the 
following  day  the  houses  assembled  as  a  regular  parliament, 
and,  the  lord-chancellor  being  indisposed,  earl  Bathurst,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  opened  the  causes  of  the  present  meeting;;, 
Regency     and  the  objects  for  which  they  were  to  provide.     On  the  sixih 
^*^  of  February  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  regency  bill,  founded  on  the 

principles  already  investigated,  and  the  resolutions  already  voted. 
Its  various  clauses  and  provisions  having  undergone  in  detail 
much  opposition,  it  was  passed  on  the  twelfth  of  February, 
carried  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  read  a  second  time  without  op- 
position. 
Becovcry  Her  majesty,  knowing  the  anxious  concern  that  his  subjects 
oftheking.  felt  for  their  beloved  sovereign,  with  the  most  considerate  good- 
ness gratified  them  by  sendmg  to  St.  James's  daily  accounts  of 
the  state  of  his  heahh,  as  ascertained  by  the  opinion  of  his  pbf- 
sicians.  For  some  days  these  Reports  announced  that  his  ma- 
jesty's illness  had  begun  to  take  a  very  favourable  turn,  and 
aroused  all  ranks  of  his  subjects  with  tlie  most  pleasing  and 
V  '  sanguine  expectations.  On  Thursday  the  ninth  of  February 
the  lord-chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  peers  assembled  in  order  to 
go  into  a  committee  on  the  regency  bill,  informed  them,  that 
the  improTcment  of  the  king's  health,  already  stated  in  the  effi* 

z  So^PtfliannDtsryBeports. 
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cialr^KMls  of  the  physlciansy  was  still  progressive;  an  intelli-    CHAP. 
gence  which  certainly  must  prove  pleasing  to  every  man  in  the      XU. 
kiagdom :  in  this  situation  of  things  he  conceived  they  could  \^"^<^^^ 
not  possibly  proceed  upon  the  bill  before  them ,  and  therefore     17^. 
mored,  that  their  lordsliips  do  immediately  adjourn  to  Tues* 
day  Dcxt  the  twenty-fourth.     On  the  day  appointed  the  chan* 
cellor  informed  the  house,  that  he  had  that  morning  attended 
his  majesty  by  his  own  command,  and  found  him  perfectly  reco* 
vered;  he  therefore  moved  a  farther  adjournment,  which  being 
again  repeated,  his  lordship  on  the  fifth  of  March  informed  the 
peers,  that  his  majesty  would  signify   his  farther  pleasure  to 
both  houses  on  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  March :  and  thus  ended 
the  necessity  and  project  of  a  regency. 

The  plan  of  regency  received  the  warm^t  praises  and  sc-  Wana 
verest  censures  from  the  supporters  of  the  respective  parties  P"*"*^"* 
throughout  the  kingdom.    By  the  one  Mr.  Pitt  was  represent- •^'*'*'?'** 
ed  as  having  again   saved  the  country  from   the  domination  of  ^^^1^  ^ 
an  ambitious  faction,  which,  if  restored  to  power,  might  sot  regency 
have  been  easily  displaced;    that  the  prince,  mtelligent  andthroMgh- 
well  disposed  as  he  was  himself,  was  so  much  guided  by  these  ^t  th« 
counseJtors  as  to  excite  apprehension,  lest  at  their  instigation  "^^^' 
he  might  act  differently  fix)m  what  hb  own  mind  would  prompt 
and  dictate.    By  the  other  it  w^  alleged,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  object 
was  to  restrict  the  regent  so  much,  as  to  render  it  necessary  ior 
him  to  come  to  some  terms  of  accommodation  with  those  who 
should  oppose  bis  present  favourites;  that  his  purpose  simply 
VIS,  bjr  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingly  influence 
ia  hands  &VQurable  to  his  measures,  to  secure  the  means  of 
te-establishukg  ia  office  himself  and  bis  friends;  that  the  re- 
str^ots  designed  bv  the  prince  were  inconsistent  with  the  ener« 
getic  exercise  of  the  executorial  functions;  that  they  were  jus« 
tifiable  on  no  general  principle,  as  every  part  of  the  kingly  pre« 
rogatire  was  necessary   for  ks   constitutional  purposes;    that 
tfa^  implie<l  an  injurious  doubt  and  suspicion  concerning  the 
character  and  probable  conduct  of  the  prince;    and  were  per- 
soDaUy  and  individually  insulting  as  weU  as  unjuat  to  his  high* 
Dess. 

Impartial  observers,  probably,  will  neither  altogether  agree  Imprtial 
ia  the  panegyiic  or  tlie  rq>roach.  From  history,  asweUat^'^  ^ 
die  general  principles  of  the  constitution,  it  appears  that  it  be* 
loQgs  to  parliament,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  to  proTide 
for  any  exigency  which  was  not  foreseen  or  described  by  the 
^v  of  the  land;  that  parliaoient  has  exercised  this  power,  and 
^  its  exertiona  have  been  beneficial.  Mr.  Fox's  first  poaitioiE 
^  a  tbeorjr  which  neither  experience  nor  analogy  supported: 
^  exphnaiory  doctrine,  declaring  the  prince's  right,  on  a  per* 
wmeotary  ad|iidieadon  of  the  case,  equally  want^  the  support 
of  experience  or  anido^.  Concerning  the  competency  to  pro* 
^ide  a  remedy  in  the  existing  exigency,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt 
%cms  to  rest  on  more  logical  and  conclusive  reasoning  thaa 
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CHAP.    ^®  Opinion  of  Mr.  Fox:    but  as  it  was  evidently  expedient 
XLl.      that  the  heir  apparent  should   be  the  regent,  the  power  to  be 
v^rv^^^  conferred  ought  to  be  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  answering 
1789.     the  purposes  of  the  appointment:    he  was  for  the  time  to  sup- 
ply  the  want  of  the  kingly  ofBce.     It  is  difRcuIt  to  conceive 
that  the  acting  chief  magistrate  could  perform  the  official  func- 
tions necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country,  without  the  full  pre- 
rogative,  unless  by  a  supposition  totally  inconsistent  with  tbe 
constitution,  that  the  crown  possessed  perogatives  not  necessa- 
ry for  the  good  of  the  subject.     That  any  difficulty  could  arise 
in  the  resumption  of  his  office  by  the  rightful  holder,  when  it 
should   please  heaven  to  restore  his  health,  Was  an  hypothesis 
containing  an  union  of  many  and  great  improbabilities:   that 
the  heir  apparent  should  desire   to  obstruct  the  resumptioDi 
could  only   be  apprehended   on  a  supposition  that  the  prince 
was  totally  deficient  of  filial  duty,  loyalty,  and  patriotism;   in 
short,  in  every  virtue  becoming  his  station  :    such  a  notion  had 
evidently   no  foundation  in   his   conduct:    that,  intending  well 
himself,  he  might  by  his  advisers  be  misled  to  so  great  a  degree, 
would  be  impossible,  unless  on  a  supposition  that  he  himself 
was  totally  deficient  in  point  of  judgment  and  common  intelli- 
gence, which  was  well  known  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  truth. 
Reviewers  of  the  conduct  of  the  party  which  he  countenanced, 
though  they  might  disapprove  of  many  of  their  acts  and  mea- 
sures, could  find  nothing  in  the  history  or  character  of  lord 
Loughborough,  the  duke  of  Portland,  lord  North,  and  IVlr.  Fox, 
that  could  render  it  likely  that  they  would  counsel  such  an  ob- 
struction:   but  if  the  prince  and  these  illustrious  supporters 
should  propose  or  attempt  such  measures,  how  were  they  to 
be  put   into  execution  ?  were  the  legislature  and  the  nation  to 
join  in  the  scheme  ?    without  their  concurrence,  such  a  disloyal 
and  undutiful  attempt-  would  be  impracticable,  and  would  dis- 
cover infatuated  folly  as  well  as  desperate  wickedness  in  its  au- 
thors.    Vigilant  caution  to  guard  against  such  improbable  dan- 
gers would  be  a  superfluous  and  idle  exercise  of  deliberative 
policy.    In  fact,  from  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  it  is  evident  that  no 
such  fears  were  seriously  entertained :   the  most  efficient  engine 
of  power,  the  command  of  the  national  force,  was  to  be  put  into 
the  regent's  hands.     The  chief  object  of  restriction  was  the  be- 
stowal of  titles,  the  distribution  of  donative,  either  in  pensions  or 
s^pointm  ents  equivalent  to  pensions :  the  subtraction  of  these  mea- 
sures of  influence  from  the  intended  regent,  it  was  morally  cer- 
tain, in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  be  an  accession  of 
influence  to  the  proposer  of  the  restrictions :  unbiassed  exami- 
nation, therefore,  without  questioning  Mr.  Pitt's  motivea  to 'have 
been  pure,  loyal,  and  patriotic,  in  his  project  of  regency,  can- 
not avoid  perceiving  Uiat  the  manifest  tendency  of  his  restric- 
tive  clauses  was  to  secure  considerable  influence  to  his  own 
party:    such  an  opinion  is  certainly  no  impuution  on  the  cha- 
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racter  of  a  statesman;  it  merely  supposes  that  he  was  a  lovct    CHAP* 
of  power,  and  preferred  an  administration  composed  of  his  po-      XLL 
Meal  friends,   to  an  administration  composed  of  his  political  ■^^^'"^ 
adversaries.    But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  formed  of  the      1789« 
rcstricuons  designed  to  be  imposed  on  the  prince  regent,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  principle  of  ministers,  respecting 
Ac  right  of  su])plying  a  deficiency  in*  the  executive  govern- 
ment, tras  the  most  agreeable  to  the  history  and  spirit  of  the 
coQstitution. 

The  Irish  parliament  on  this  occasion  exercised  that  inde- The  Iri«h 
pendent  political  power  which  it  had  so  recently  ascertained*  parliament 
and  adopted  a  plan  totally  opposite  to  the  project  of  the  British  J^^JJ^ 
seiate,  and  similar  to  that  which  had  been  in  England  propos-  ^^  Msome 
edby  Mr.  Fox.     A  motion,  supported  by  Mr.  GrattaU)  and  op- the  r^en- 
posed  by  Mr.  Fitz gibbon,   with  other  eminent  speakers,   wascyofm- 
carried  without  a  division,   for  presenting  an   address  to   the**"** 
prince  of  Wales,  requesting  him  to  take  on  himself  the  govem- 
meot  of  Ireland,    during  his  majesty's  incapacity.     A  similar 
address  was  voted  in  the  house  of  peers ;  and  on  the  nineteenth 
of  February,  both  lords  and  commons  waited  on  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant with  their  address,  and  requested  him  to  transmit  the 
same,  his  excellency  retui*ned  for  answer,  that,  under  the  im- 
pressions he  felt  of  his  official  duty,  and  of  the  oath   he  had 
taken,  he  did  not  consider  himself  warranted  to  lay  before  the 
prince  an  address,  purporting  to  invest  his  royal  highness  with 
powers  to  take  upon  him  the  government  of  that  realm,  before     , 
ie  should  be  enabled  by  law  so  to  do^  and  therefore  was  oblig- 
ed to  decline  transmitting  their  address  to  Great  Britain.     Af- 
ter the  answer  was  discussed  in  parliament,  it  was  resolved 
liiat,  his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant  having  thought  proper 
to  decline  to  transmit  to  his  royal  highness  George  prince  of 
Wales  die  address  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  a  competent 
nnmber  of  members  should  be  appointed  to  present  the  said 
address  to  his  royal  highness :  the  resolution  was  carried  in  both 
Aouscs:  the   duke  of  Leinster  and  earl  Charlemont  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  peers ;  the  right  ho- 
nourable Thomas  Conolly,  right  honourable  J.  O^Neil,  the  right 
honourable   W.  B.  Ponsonby,  and  J.  Stuart,  esqrs.  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  commons.     These 
gentlemefi  soon  after  departed  for  England,  but  the  auspicious 
recovery  of  our  king  rendered  their  pui*pose  unnecessary. 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  the  commons  having  attended  at  the 
W  of  the  house  of  lords,  the  chancellor  informed  them  that 
Vis  majesty,  not  thinking  fit  to  be  then  present  in  his  royal  per- 
%n,  had  caused  a  commission  to  be  issued,  authorizing  the 
'commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  by  former  letters  pa* 
^nt,  to  hold  the  parliament,  to  open  and  declare  certain  tar- 
Jier  causes  for  holding  the  same.  The  commission  being  read, 
the  chancellor  addressing  the  houses  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
missioners, a<;quainted  ilvcm  that  his  majesty,  being  recovered 
Vot.  IT.  24 
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CHAP,    from  his  late  severe  indisposition,  and  enabled  to  attend  the 
XLi.      public  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  had  commanded  him  to  convey 
Vi^'^v^^m/  his  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the  additional  proofe  which 
1799.     they  had  given  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person, 
and  of  their  zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and  interests  of 
his  crown,  and  the  security  and  good  government  of  his  domi- 
nions.    Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  the  king  had  conclua- 
ed  a  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia,  copies  of  which  would  be 
laid  before  the  house :  his  majesty's  endeavours  were  employ- 
ed, during  the  last  summer,  in  conjunction  with  his  allies,  in  or- 
der to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  extension  of  hostilities 
in  the  north ;   and  to  manifest  his  desire  of  effecting  a  general 
pacification,  no  opportunity  would  be  neglected  on  his  part  to 
promote  this  salutary  object ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  all  foreign  courts  continued 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards   this  country. 
Addresses  of   congratulation  and  thanks  were  moved  in  both 
houses,  and  unanimously  voted :  an  address  to  the  queen  was 
also  proposed  and  carried  with  the  same  unanimity. 
Jov  diffiiS'      ^  great  was  the  joy  which  diffused  itself  through  the  ifie- 
ed  through  tropolis  and  the  nation,  that  for  several  days  scarcely  any  thing 
the  nation   was  attended  to,  but  expressions  of  delight  for  the  recovery  of 
on  the  re-  ^^[^  sovereign.     Conscious  as  his  subjects  were  of  their  affec- 
Sieh-'w^    tion  and  veneration  for  their  king,  they  had  never  known  bow 
loved  mo-  dearly  they  loved  his  goodness,  how  highly  they  prized  his  vir- 
naich.        tues,  until  grief  for  his  calaipity,  and  the  dread  of  its  conse- 
quences, disclosed  to  them  the  poignancy  of  their  feerings.  Con- 
fident as  our  king  was  of  being  beloved  and  valued  by  his  sub- 
jects, yet  occasion  had  not  fully  manifested  to  him  the  force, 
extent,  and  intenseness  of  their  affections,   until  they  had  exhi- 
bited themselves  in  universal  delight  that  he  was,  as  it  were, 
risen  to  them  from  the  dead.     Perhaps  the  annals  of  histoiy  do 
not  record  a  more  sincere,  tender,  and  general  concern  of  subjects 
in  the  welfare  of  a  sovereign,  than  displayed  themselves  in  the 
affliction,  gloom,  and  despondency  of  Britons,  when  his  majes- 
ty's  illness  was  known,  and  before  the  probability  of  recovery 
was  declared,  the  anxious  and  eager  hopes  that  sprang  from 
the  opinions  of  the  physician  most  conversant  in  such  mala- 
dies ;  and  the  ardent  expectation  that  arose  from  the  reports  of 
beginning  convalescence ;  these  sentiments  increasing  with  the 
augmented  probability  of  approaching  recovery,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cure  turned  hope  and  expectation  into  the  strong- 
est joy.     Nor  were  external  testimonies  wanting  to  correspond 
with  the  gladdened  feelings  of  the  people  :  all  ranks  and  all  in- 
dividuals vied  with   each  other  in  i*ejoicuigs ;  invention   was 
roused  to  devise  emblems  expressive  of  the  general  sympathy ; 
and  taste  was  employed  in  superadding  grace  and  decoration 
to  the  efforts  of  genius  which  were  employed  to  promote  and 
heighten  the  prevalent  passion.    Illuminations  received  a  new 
chauracter)   and,   in  addition  to  former  mechanising   exhibited 
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fncf,  ingenuity,  and  design.    It  was  not  a  mere  blaze  of  lights    CHAP. 
but  in  many  places    light    exhibiting  a  happy  resemblance     XLf. 
of  the  painter  and  sculpture's  skill,  and  in  some  even  of  the  v^^n^*^^ 
poefs  art  1789. 

His  majesty  was  desirous  of  publicly  testifying  his  gratitude  His  majes. 
to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  late  signal  interposition  of  his  ty  goes  to 
benignant  providence  in  removing  the  illness  with  which  he  3*-  P*"*'" 
had  been  afflicted :  with  this  view  he  appointed  a  thanksgiving,  J^^j^ 
and  resolved  for  the  greater  solemnity  to  go  to  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, there  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  merciful 
goodness ;  the  twenty-third  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
purpose;  and  a  more  splendid  exhibition  has  rarely  met  tho 
public  cjc.  The  procession  began  with  the  commons,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Britain  ;  at  eight  o^clock  the  mem- 
bers set  off  in  their  carriages,  followed  by  their  speaker  in  his 
state  coach ;  preceded  by  the  masters  in  chancery  and  judges, 
next  came  the  peers,  the  younger  baron  first,  and  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  in  bis  state  coach  closing  this  part  of  the  procession :  af* 
tcrwards  came  the  princes,  escorted  by  parties  of  horse-guards. 
Their  majesties  set  out  from  the  queen's  palace  soon  after  ten 
o'ciuck,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured  horses,  fol* 
lowed  by  their  royal  highnesses  the  princesses,  and  proceeded 
along  Pall  Mall,  and  through  the  strand,  amid  the  loyal  accla- 
mations of  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people.  At  Temple-bar 
his  majesty  was  met  by  the  lord-mayor  in  a  gown  of  crimson 
Tclvet,  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  aldermen  and  common  councilmen,  (being  all  on  horae- 
**ck)  when  the  lord-mayor  surrendered  the  city  sword  to  the 
king,  who  having  returned  it  to  him,  he  carried  it  bare-headed 
btforc  the  monarch  to  St.  Paul's.  His  majesty,  being  come  to 
^t.  Paul's,  was  met  at  the  west  door  by  the  peers,  the  bishop 
of  Undon,  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  (bishop  of  LUicoln)  and 
^c  tanons  residentiary.  The  sword  of  state  was  carried  be- 
fore his  majesty  by  the  marquis  of  Stafford  into  the  choir,  when 
the  king  and  queen  placed  themselves  under  a  canopy  of  state, 
near  the  west  end,  opposite  the  altar.  The  peers  had  their  seats 
m  the  area,  as  a  house  of  lords ;  and  the  commons  in  the  stalls. 
^^e  serviced  being  finished,  the  procession  returned  in  the 
sane  order:  the  whole  spectacle  was  extremely  magnificent, 

» The  prayers  and  litany  were  read  and  chanted  by  the  minor  canons : 
«e  TelXaini  and  anthems  composed  Ibr  the  occasion  were  sung  by  the 
cw«r,  who  were  placed  in  the  organ  loft,  and  were  joined  in  the  ohorus,  aa 
^  in  the  psalms,  by  the  charity  children,  in  number  about  six  thOtisand, 
^  were  assembled  there,  previous  to  his  majesty's  arrival :  the  commu- 
"J"*f^TCc  was  read  by  tlic  dean  and  residentiaries,  and  the  sermon  preach- 
^(7  the  lord  bishop  of  Lonilon,  from  Psalm  xxvii.  16.— **0,  tarry  thon 
ful^^**'  leisure:  be  stronfc,  and  he  shall  comfort  thine  heart,  and  put 
JMu  thy  trust  in  the  Lord"  8ee  Annual  Register,  1789.  Appendii  to 
'^^fonicle,p.  349. 
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andi  viewed  in  combinations  with  its  objects  and  cause,  was 
admirably  calculated  to  strike  every  beholder  of  feeling  and 
reflection  with  mingled  joy,  gratitude  and  piety.  ! 

Very  splendid  galas  were  given  by  many  individuals  on  the  | 
l^tiTe  pe*  auspicious  occasion  ;  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  was 
joicings.  exhibited  by  the  princess  royal  at  Wmdsor  ;  the  whole  disposi- 
tion of  the  entertainment,  but  especially  the  emblematical 
figures,  did  great  honour  to  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  its  lovely 
and  accomplished  author;  dresses,  of  which  the  principal  cha-  ^ 
racteristic  was  iJniformity,  exhibiting  gracefulness  and  loyalty, 
with  ^  beautiful  variety  of  finely  fancied  omamenU  exempli- 
fied Hutchinson's  doctrine  on  the  constituents  of  beauty. 

The   French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  also  gave  entertain-    j 
ments  on  the  same  auspicious  occasion;  that  which  was  exhibit-    j 
ed  by  the  former,  both  in  magnificence  and  splendour,  in  beauty 
of  decoration**  and  ingenuity  of  device,  approached  neare&t  to 
the  princess's  gala.  ^  ^  ; 

Private  and  public  congratulations  occupied,  without  inter-    I 
ruption,  the  first  week  after  the  re-establishment  of  our  sove-    j 
reign's  health  was  announced-  and  it  was  the  middle  of  the    i 
second   before  parliamentary  business  was  resumed.     On  the    I 
eighteenth  of  March  a  plan,  formed  by  the  master-general  of  | 
the  ordnance,  for  fortifying  the  West  India  islands,  was  sub-    j 
mitted  to  the  house  of  commons;  and  after  undergoing  consi- 
derable discussion,  on  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  the  former 
year,  was  adopted.     A  tax  imposed  upon  shops  some  years  be- 
fore, at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  assessing  them  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rent  of  the  dwelling-house  of  which  they  made  a 
part,  had  been  found   to  fall  heavily  on  the  metropolis    and 
other  great  commercial  towns,  where  the  rents  of  houses  are  ; 
necessarily   high.     It  had  been  intended   by   legislatu^,   that  | 
the  tax  should  fall  ultimately  upon  the  customers,  but  shop-  \ 
keepers  alleged  this  object  to  be  impracticable:  they  rep  re-  | 
sented  it  as  partial  and  oppressive,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  repeat- 
edly  on  these  grounds  applied  for  a  repeal.     This  year  he  ve.-  > 
newed  his  motion,  and  the  house,  without  admitting  the  griev-  | 
ance  to  the  alleged  extent,  yet  wishing  to  satisfy  so  numerous  i 
and  usefiil  a  body,  consented  to  adopt  the  motion :  and  a  bill  for  | 
the   purpose  was  introduced,  and  passed  both  houses  unani-j 
mously.  I 

On  the  eighth  of  May  Mr.  Beaufoy  again  moved  for  the' 


P&riia- 
mentary 
proceed- 
mgt. 


Benewed 


tSiferthe^P®*'  of  the  test  and  corporation  act,  which   he  supported.! 

repeal  of    ^Y  the  same  arguments  that  he  had  used  two  years  before; 

tiietestand 

oorpora-         b  This  entertainment  was  given  in  a  very  large  and  mi^ifioent  bouse,: 

tioQ  act.  which  the  ambassador  occupied  in  Portman-sqiiare.  Among  tlie  dev*ioos{ 
was  the  Allowing :  on  each  side  of  the  g^rand  saloon  was  a  U*ansparent| 
painting  s  that  qn  the  rijg^htof  her  majesty  representing  the  genius  of  FrAncei 
cong^tulating  the  genius  of  England  on  the  recovery  of  the  king,  an  excet  i 
li^t  likeness  of  whom  the  goddess  of  health  held  in  t\er  ha&d. 
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and  was  also  opposed  on  grounds  that  had  been  formerly  em-  CHAP. 
ployed ;  and  his  motion  was  Vejected  by  a  majority  of  one  hun-  XLI. 
drcd  and  twenty-two  to  one  hundred  and  two.  One  of  i\\es^f^>r^s^ 
principal  objections  to  the  desired  repeal  was,  that  cenain  clas-  1789. 
ses  of  dissenters  hot  only  maintained  principles  contrary  to 
the  {undaroentai  tenets  of  our  faith,  but  declared  intentions 
immical  to  our  establishment:  there  were  other  bodies  of 
dissenters  that  differed  from  the  church  of  England  merely 
tespecting  forms:  it  was  thought  by  many  who  belonged  to 
neither,  diat  if  the  sectaries  of  the  latter  kind  had  drawn 
a  strong  line  between  themselves  and  the  sectaries  of  the 
former,  they  more  readily  might  haVe  experienced  the  indul- 
gence of  legislature.  The  first  of  these  classes  might  be  com- 
promised under  the  general  name  of  calvinists  or  presbyteri- 
ans;  they  branched  in  a  great  measure  from  the  church  of 
Scodand,  were  orthodox  in  all  the  es.sential  articles  of  our  reli* 
gion,  and  well  affected  to  our  constitutional  establishment : 
the  second  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of 
unitarians  or  socinians,  heterodox  in  their  opinions  concerning 
the  trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment, and  other  important  articles  of  christian  belief:  they 
were,  besides,  inimical  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and 
many  of  them  by  no  means  friendly  to  our  political  constitu- 
tion: here  was  a  very  important  difference;  but  there  were 
reasons  which  prevented  the  calvinistical  dissenters  from  exhi- 
biting the  distinction  between  themselves  and  the  unitarians. 
If  the  presbyterians  had  the  constitutional  principles,  the  uni- 
tarians in  their  number  comprehended  the  abler  men :  the 
great  talents  and  learning  of  Drs.  Price  and  Priestley  had  dif- 
ftised  their  respective  sentiments  through  many  ingenious  young 
men,  not  only  originally  of  tlieir  own  cast,  but  others  bred  in 
the  strictness  of  presbyterian  orthodoxy.  It  was,  indeed,  na- 
tural for  young  non-confoiinists,  who  were  either  really  able, 
or  aspired  at  the  reputation  of  literary  talents,  to  follow  the 
admired  genius  of  the  heresiarchs,  rather  than  associate  with 
the  less  splendid,  though  more  useful,  teachers  of  the  orthodox 
dissenters.  The  presbyterians  possessed  many  res|/ectable 
and  some  eminent  preachers,  well  fitted  for  the  real  business  of 
2  clergyman  to  afford  religious  and  moral  instruction  to  a  congre- 
gation ;•  but  they  had  no  Price  or  Priesdey  fitted  to  form  great  po- 
Meal  plans,  or  execute  great  political  undertakings  :  they  did  not 
possess  the  literary  activity  which,  by  circulating  arguments  in 
&vourof  the  dbsenters,  through  periodical  works,  tended  to  ren- 
der their  cause  popular.  From  the  general  mass  of  sectarian  liter- 
tore  and  exertions,  they  expected  they,  in  common  with  the  rest, 

e  Except  Drs.  Price  and  Priestley^  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  among 
tbe  socinian  and  repablican  schismatics  any  person^  of  transcendent  genius 
and  profound  eradition,  or  who  could  with  justice  be  affirmed  to  surpasi) 
Prs.  Fordyoe  and  Hunter,  and  other  presbyterians  who  are  still  alive. 
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CHAP,    would  ultimately  obtain  their  wish:  separated  from  such  coad- 

XLI.      jutors«  their  efforts,  ihey  knew,  must  be  comparatively  feeble, 

Vi^'^v^s^/  and,  therefore,  concluded  would  be  unavailing :  they  never  tried 

1789.     the  experiment. 
Proposed       A  few  days  after  this  motion,  lord  Stanhope  proposed  a  bill 
relief  of     a  f^j,  relieving  members  of  the  church  of  England  from  sundry 
SSstT*       "  penalties  and  disabilities,  to  which  by  the  laws  now  in  force 
against  pe- "  ^^7  ^^^^  liable,  and  for  extending  freedom  in  matters  of  re- 
nal Uw8»    "  ligion  to  all  persons  (papists  only  excepted),  and  for  other 
"  purposes  therein  mentioned."    He  presented  to  their  lord- 
ships a  sketch  of  all  the  penal  laws  enacted  upon  religion,  sor- 
cery, and  various  other  subjects :  he  insisted  that  it  was  both 
unjust  and  disgraceful  to  suffer  these  to  remain  amongst  our 
statutes :  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  repealed ; 
that  all  persons  (papists  excepted  on  account  of  their  dangerous 
and  persecuting  principles)  should  possess  the  free  exercise  of 
their  faith,  and  by  speaking,  writing,  and  publishing,  be  per- 
mitted  to  invesugate  theological  subjects;  by  preaching  and 
teaching  to  instruct  persons  in  the  duties  of  religion  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  should  judge  the  most  conducive  to  promote 
virtue,  the  happiness  of  society,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of  man- 
is  opposed  kind.     The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  bishops,  as  tend- 
by  Uic        ing  to  sweep  away  all  order  and  subordination  in  religion,  and 
bishopsy     ^Q  substitute  fanaticism ;  to  unloose  the  bonds  of  society,  and, 
under  pretence  of  establishing  religious  liberty^  to  open  the  door 
to  every  species  of  licentiousness,  neglect,  and  even  contempt 
of  Christianity.     Dr.  Horsley  admitted  the  absurdity  of  some 
of  the  penal  laws,  and  their  total  inapplicability  to   the  present 
circumstances  of  society:   but  he  objected  to  the  bill,  as  he 
thought  it  would  tear  up  the  church  of  England  from  the  root ; 
and  as  the  destiniction  of  an  ally  must  necessarily  affect  the 
interests  and  existence  of  the  principal,  it  would  tend  to  destroy 
and  reject*  the  very  being  of  the  English  constitution :  the  bill  was  rejected 
^  at  the  second  reading.** 

Slave  By  a  vote  of  the  last  session,  tlie  consideration  of  the  slave  trade 

trade.  having  been  prostponed  to  the  present,  the  commons  intended 
to  have  resumed  it  early,  but  the  unforeseen  business  which  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  parliament  from  November  -to  March, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  take  it  into  consideration,  until  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  for  fully  discussing  such  an  exten- 
sive and  complicated  subject.  The  privy-council  had  persevered 
in  investigating  the  facts ;  from  them  a  large  and  elaborate  re- 

d  Ijovd  Stanhope,  replying  to  the  bishops,  said^  that  if  tlie  reverend  bendu 
would  not  suffer  him  to  load  away  their  rubbish  by  cartfuUs,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  carry  it  off  in  wheel-barrows ;  and  if  that  mode  should  be  resis- 
ted, he  would  take  it  away  witli  a  spade.  Having  soon  after  soon  conver- 
sation respecting  the  exaction  of  tithes  from  quakers,  in  which  he'  differed 
from  tlic  chancellor,. lord  Stanhope  said^  1  shall  teach  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  law,  as  I  have  this  day  taught  the  bench  of  bishops  religion.  S6b  Par- 
liamentary Debater. 
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port  was  presented  to  the  house,  and  several  petitions  both  for    CHAP. 
and  a^nst  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  were      XLI. 
submitted  to  their  consideration.     On  the  twelfth  of  May,  Mr.  \^^>^'^^ 
Wilberforce  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions  amounting  to  twelve^     1789. 
which  he  deduced  from  the  report  of  the  privy-council.    Africa  Mr  Wil. 
(he  said  in  his  prefatory  speech)  was  a  country  divided   under  berforc^ 
many  kings,  governments,  and  laws:    a  great  portion  of  thatJJ|^^J^^^' 
region   was  subjected  to  tyrannical  dominion ;  men  were  con-  tion. 
sidered  merely  as  goods  and  property,  and  articles  of  sale  and 
plunder  like  any  other  mercantile  wares.  The  kings  and  princes 
had  been  purposely  inspired  with  a  loudness  for  our  commodi- 
ties :    th^y  waged  war  on  each  other,  and  ravaged  their  own 
country,  in  order  to  procure  thereby  the  captivity  and  disposal 
of  their  countrymen ;    and  in  their  courts  of  law,  many  poor 
irreu:hes,    though    innocent,    were    condemned    to   servitude. 
To  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  kidnap* 
ped  and  tomed  from  their  families  and  their  country,  and  sentenced 
to  misery.     All  these  assertions  (he  said)  were  verified  by  every 
history  of  Africa,  and  now  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  privy* 
council.     He  considered  the  subject,-  first,  as  a  question  of  hu- 
manity;   and  secondly  of  policy.      From  the  evidence  before 
the  council  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  slaves  carried  away 
from  Africa,  on  an  average  of  four  years,  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  thousand  annually :    of  these  by  far  the  greater  part  was 
brought  from  the  inland  country,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
coasts.     According  to  the  information  that  had  been  received, 
the    persons   purchased    for    slaves    consisted  chiefly  of  four 
classes :  first*  prisoners  taken  in  war :  secondly,  persons  seized 
for  debt,  or  on  account  of  real  or  imputed  crimes,  particularly 
adultery  and  witchcraft,  in  which  cases  the  whole  families  of 
the  captives  were  fi^quently  vended  for  the  profit  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  condemned :  thirdly,  domestic  slaves  sold  for 
the  emolument  of  their  masters,  at  the  will  of  their  owner,  and 
in  some  places  on  being  condemned  by  them  for  real  or  imputed 
crimes :    fourthly,  persons  made  slaves  by  various  acts  of  op- 
pression, violence,  or  fraud,  committed  either  by  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  those  countries  on  their  subjects,  or  private  indi- 
viduals on  each  other ;  or  by  Europeans  engaged  in  this  traOic 
The  trade  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  slaves  had  a  necessary 
tendency  to  cause  frequent  and  cruel  wars  among  the  nations ; 
to  produce  unjust  convictions  and  aggravated  punishments  for 
pretended  crimes :    to  encourage  acts  of  oppression,  violence, 
and  fraud ;    and  to  obstruct  the  natural  course  of  civilization 
snd  improvement  in  those  countries.    He  considered  the  sub- 
ject next  on  the  ground  of  policy :  the  continent  of  Africa  fur- 
nished several  valuable  articles  peculiar  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globcy  and  highly  important  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom.     For  the  slave  trade,  there  might  be  substituted 
an  extensive  commerce,  which  would  equal  the  profits  of  that        , 
trafic^  and  would  probably  increase  with  the  civilization   and 
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CHAP,  imppovcmenl  lliat  would  proceed  from  the  abolition  of  such  a 
XLl.     barbarous  and  depopulating  merchandise.     The  infectious  dis- 
v-^">^"s^  tempers  arising  from  the  confinement  of  negroes  rendered  the 
1789.     slave  trade  more  destructive  to  British  seamen,  than  other  kinds 
of  commerce  on  the  same  coasts,  or  in  equally  torrid  latitudes. 
The  mode  of  conveying  blacks  from  Africa  necessarily  exposed 
them  to  many  grievous  sufferings,  which  no  regulation  could 
prevent :  on  their  passage,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  before  they 
were  sold,  great  numbers  perished,   and  proportionably  dimi- 
nished the  value  of  the  cargo :  diseases  prevailed  with  peculiar 
severity  among  nef:roes  newly  imported,  and  the  number  of 
deaths' far  exceeded  the    usual    mortality   of   natives.      The 
natural  increase  of  population  among  negroes  in  our  plantations 
was  impeded  by  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  the  importations 
from  Africa;    the  general   dissoluteness  of  manners,  and  the 
,  want  of  proper  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  marriages, 
obstructed  the    nourishment    of  healthy    children ;    hence,  he 
concluded,  that  if  we  obviated  the  causes  which  had  hitherto 
obstructed  the  natural  increase  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  established  reg^ilations  respecting  their  food,  health,  and 
labour,  without  diminishing  the  profits  of  the  planter,  no  incon- 
siderable or  permanent  inconvenience  would  result  from  dis- 
continuing the  farther  importation  of  African  slaves.    AH  im- 
partial hearers,  or  readers  capable  of  comprehending  and   ap- 
preciating Mr.  Wilberforce's  view  of  the  slave  trade,  whatever 
their   opinions  might  be  concerning  the  evidence  on  which  he 
grounded  his  reasoning,  agreed  in  esteeming  the  present  speech 
and  propositions  the  ablest,  fullest,  and  most  masterly  exhibi- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  abolishing  the  traffic,  that  had  been  pre- 
The  qiies-  sented  on  that  important  subject.     The  defenders  of  the  traffic 
*^®"**P^*did  not  then  enter  minutely  into  the  question,  but,  confining 
^'^fQjl^^.  themselves  to  some  general  animadversions,  post|>oncd  a  detail- 
ing sea-      ®^  answer  to  the  following  session ;  to  which  period  it  was  set- 
sion.  tied  that  farther  consideration  should  be  deferred:  meanwhile^ 

the  bill  brought  in  by  sir  William  Dolben  for  regulating  the 
transportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  West  India  islands, 
was  by  another  act  continued  and  amended. 
Mp.  Grcn-       In  the  beginning  of  June,  lord  Sidney  resigned  the  office  of 
pointid*8c.  ^^^^^^^'^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^o^'  ^^®  ^^^^  department,  and  Mr.  Grenvilie 
creta^of'^**  ^PP^^"^^^  to  supply  his  place.     The  speaker's  chair  bein^ 
state,  and  ^^"s  vacant,  Mr.   Henry  Addington,  member  for  Berkshire, 
Mr.  Ad-     was  proposed  for  that  office  by  the  friends  of  the  ministers,  and 
'1 '"^1^      sir  Gilbert  Elliott  by  opposition :    the   election  was  carried    in 
siiwecds    favour  of  Mr.  Addington,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  auid 
speaker.     fi^*^^".*<^  0"^  hundred  and  forty-two.     On  the  eleventh  of  Juixe^ 
Mr.  Pitt  opened  to  the  house  his  financial  scheme  for  the  yeajr  z 
the  permanent  income  decl  »red  necessary  by  the  committee  of 
1786  to  defray  the  annual  demands,  was  15,500,0001.;   for  tHe 
last  two  years  the  income  had  exceeded  that  sum  78,0001.,  laut 
the  expenses  of  the  precedmg  year,  the  armament,  the  <ii.Sr- 
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cbafg;c  of  the  prince  i&f  Wales's  debts,  the  sums  bestowed  on    CH\P. 
the  loyalists,  abd  otber  unforeseen  contingencies,  had  greatly      XLi. 
exceeded  the  usual  peace  establishment :  from  these  causes  the  y^^^^^^-^t/ 
total  amoant  of  the  supplies  required   for  the   current  year      1789. 
amounted  to  5,730,0001.,  besides  the  annual   renewal  of  ex- l^'"^^ci«l 
chequer  bills :  the  minister  informed  the  house,  that  to  provide  •**^"^** 
this  supply,  m  addition  to  the  usual  resources,  a  loan  for.a  mil-  A  loan  is 
lion  would  be  necessary :  this  sum  he  proposed  to  borrow  on  a  required 
tontine,  by  which  means  the  incumbrance  would  in  time   be  C**^*^?^"(f 
removed  without  any  permanent  augmentation  of  the  Public  J^^^  ""' 
debt    As  the  necessity  of  the  loan  arose,  not  from  a  <lefalca-fro„,jj^gi. 
tioD  of  income,  but  from  temporary  increase  of  expenditure,  porary 
the  minister  contended,  that  no  fair  argument  could  be  addu- cause. 
ced  from  it,  tending  to  discredit  accounts  that  our  finances 
were  flourishing,  or  to  diminish  the  probability  of  reducing  ther 
national  incumbrances.      To  pay  the  interest  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  for  the  sum  now  borrowed,  and  also  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  56,0001.  incurred  by  th4  repeal  of  the  shop 
taX)  Mr.  Pitt  stated,  that  new  taxes  would  be  wanted  to  the 
amount  of  100,0001.;  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  to  add  one 
hal^enny  to  the  stamp  duties  on  every  newspaper,  and  six- 
pence additional  on  each  advertisement ;  fresh  duties  also  upon 
cards  and  dice,  upon  probates  of  wills,  and  upon  horses  and 
carriages.    The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Sheridan  endeavoured  to  es-  Mr.  8heri« 
taUish  the  following  propositions:    that,    for  the  three    last^^<^ 
fears,  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  income  two  millions,  P^|'^l~ 
and  may  be  expected  to  do  so  for  three  years  to  come :  that  no  tiom. 
progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt:  that  there  is  no  ground  for  rational  expectation  that 
any  progress  can  be  made  without  a  considerable  increase  of 
the  annual  income,  or  reduction  of  the  expenses.   .  The  commit- 
tee had  declared  upon  a  comparison  between  the  income,  and 
cxp«)diture,  that  the  former  would  be  adequate  to  the  latter 
vithoQt  a  los^n  :  a  loan  had,  however,  taken  place.    The  com- 
mittee had  declared  that  the  annual  income  would  amount  to  a 
specific  sum ;  but  on  an  average  of  three  years  there  had  been 
a  deficiency :  that  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income  he  en- 
tieavoured  to   prove  from  calculating  probabilities,  instead  of 
detailing  items ;  and  adopted  the  same  hypothetical  mode  of 
argument  to  support  his  other  positions.*    In  stating  both  in- 
come and  expenditure,  he  took  into  the  account  on  the  one 
^laiid  the  year  1786,  of  diminished  productiveness  from  a  tern* 
porary  cause,  the  reduction  of  duties,  in  consequence  of  a  cora- 
nercial  treaty,  that  so  soon  compensated  this  diminution  of  re- 
c^t;  on  the  other  the  year  of  1788,  a  period  of  expenditure 
beyond  the  usual  demands  in  time  of  peace;  and  thus  endea- 
voured to  make  subjects  specially  circumstanced  the  foundation 
9^  a  general  average.     Mr.  Grenville,  from  plain  faots   and 

e  See  Psrliamentary  Oebates,  Jane  11»  1789. 
Vol.  n.  j?5 
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CHAP,    authentic  documents,  detected,  and  clearly  exposed  the  aophis- 
XL1.     tical  reasoning  of  extraordinary  genius,  exercised  in  forming  an 
v^'">^"^  h3rpothesis  inimical  to  political  adversaries/ 

1789.         To  increase  the  revenue  by  the  farther  prevention  of  frauds, 
Bin  for     "Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  for  transferring  the  duties  on  tobacco 
subjecting  fp^jj^  ^jjg  customs  to  the  excise :  tobacco,  being  a  commodity 
•h^c^?  of  general  consumption,  might  be  rendered  a  productive  source 
of  revenue,  but  under  the  present  regulations  and  duties,  was  an 
article  of  smuggling,  and  indeed  the  principal  subject  of  contra- 
brand  trade,  since  the  late  act  concerning  tea,  wines,  and  spirits. 
It  appeared  on  inquiry  and  investigation,  that  one  half  of  the  to- 
bacco consumed  in  the  kingdom  was  smuggled,  and  that  the  re- 
venue was  defrauded  by  this  means  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
300,0001.     To  remedy  this  evil,  the  most  effectual  means  would 
*be  to  subject  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  to  the  sur- 
vey of  excise :  the  peculiar  benefit  of  this  change  in  the  mode 
of  collection,  as  a  detail  of  the  proceeds  proved,  had  been  verj- 
clearly  exemplified  in  the  article  of  wine;  the  manufacturers 
would  no  doubt  make  objections  to  the  present  proposition,  as 
dealers  in  wine   had   done  respecting  the  change  in  the  du- 
ties upon  their  merchandise  :  but  though  they  were  to  be  heard 
with  candour,  assertions  affecting  their  oWn  interests  were  to 
be  scrutinized  with  stricmess,  and  to  be  no  farther  admitted 
than  they  were  supported  with  collateral  proof.     While  the  bill 
affecting  their  commodity  was  pending,  dealers  in  wine  had 
asserted  confidently,  that,  under  the  restrictions,  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  trade ;  the  house  at  that  time  thought  their  rea- 
soning •  insufficient,  and  tried  the  experiment;    the  result  had 
been,  that  the  trade  had  increased  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
The  plan  was  controverted  on   general   and  special  ground; 
by  exposing  British  subjects  to  summary  inspection  and  sum- 
mary trials,  the  extension  of  the  excise  laws  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution:  there  was  a  peculiar 
hardship  in  subjecdng  this  manufaclpre  to  the  excise,  and  the 
total  loss  of  the    trade  itself  would    probably    be  the  conse- 
quence :  the  variations  in  tlie  weight  of  tobacco,  during  tlie 
process  of  its  manufacture,  were  so  inconceivably  great,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  officers  of  the  excise  to  take  any  account  of  stock,  which 
might  not  subject  the  retsdler,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  ruinous 
excess  of  duty,  or  on  the  other,  to  fines  and  forfeitures  equal- 
ly pernicious :  there  were,  moreover,  valuable  secrets  possessed 
by  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  snuff ;«?  these  would  be  inevi- 
tably exposed  to  the  discoveiy  of  excisemen,   among  whom 
there  might  be  persons  capable  of  profiting  by  such  an  op- 
PopuJar      portunity.     A  loud  clamour  was  echoed  thix>ugh  the  country 

clamour     ggajnst  the  extension  of  the  excise,  as  an  unconstitutional  and 
tgainsl  it« 

f  See  Parliamentary  I>ebates»  June  11 , 1''89 

g  Some  of  these,  it  was  affirmed,  had  been  purchased  at  upwards  of  10,0001 
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e^pressire  measure,  and  an  infraction  of  British  liberty;  but    CHAP. 
such  trite  declamation  did  not  influence  legislature.     The  bill,  in      ^LJ- 
its  passage  through  the  houses,  underwent  various  modiiica-  ><'>'^'V^ 
tions;  after  which  it  received  the  royal  assent.  1789. 

On  the  first  of  July  Mr.  Dundas  presented  to  the  house  af^*^P****^ 
statement  of  Indian  finance :  from  this  account  it  appeared,  that  '"^  *  ^^' 
the  annual  revenues,  after  defraying  the  expense  of  the  different  givcfpros- 
settlements,  amounted  to  (,848,0001.  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  peritv  of' 
was  480,7001.  and  the  principal  7,604,0001. ;  the  excess  of  the  India  sta- 
revenue  beyond  the  mterest  was  1,367,3001.  to  be  applied  to  the  ^^d  by  Mr. 
liquidation  of  Iheir  debt.     A  petition  was  soon  after  presented  ^^das. 
from  the  company,  praying  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  add 
one  million  to  their  capital  stock.     This  application  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  affirmed  that,  upon  a  supposition 
of  the  final  extinction  of  their  charter  in  1794,  their  effects  in 
Europe  would  overbalance  their  debts  by  the  sum  of  350,0001. ; 
and  that  with  respect  to  their  debts  in  India,  they  would  go  along 
with  the  territory,  and  be  very  readily  undertaken  by  those  into 
whosoever  hands  the  possession  of  that  territory  might  come. 
A  bill  to  enablo  the  company  to  carry  the  prayer  of  their  petition 
into  effect  was  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  houses  with 
little  opposition. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  proceeded  very  slowly ;  it  was  the  Slow  pror 
tvreotieth  of  April  before  the  court  was  resumed,  and  a  charge  g*s8  of 
was  then  opened  by  Mr.  Burke,  relative  to  the  corrupt  receipt  .  **•  *J^*' 
of  money.  In  the  course  of  this  accusation,  having  occasion  ^^^  ^ 
to  mention  Nundconoar,  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  Mr.  Hastkigs  had 
mnrdered  Nundcomar  by  the  hands  of  sir  Elijah  Impey.  As 
the  proceedings  concerning  this  rajah  made  no  pail  of  the 
charges  which  the  managers  were  appointed  to  conduct  against 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  defendant  petitioned  the  house  either  to  bring 
forward  and  prosecute  the  allegation  in  a  specific  article,  or  to 
restrain  their  manager  from  assertions  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
business  intrusted  to  the  prosecutors.  A  proposition  of  censure 
was  moved  against  Mr.  Burke,  as  having  exceeded  the  authori- 
ty vested  in  him  by  the  commons,  and  employed  words  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  used.  The  motion  occasioned  a  warm 
debate,  in  which  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Burke  contended,  that 
the  complaint  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  disgusting  the  mana- 
gers with  the  office  which  they  had  undertaken ;  that  if  ad* 
laittcd  it  would  so  narrow  their  ground  of  procedure  as  to  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  justice.  Those  who  thought  his  expres- 
sions blamabley  insisted  that  in  no  criminal  process  could  the 
imputation  of  a  crime  not  prosecuted,  and  consequently  by  the 
Isw  presumed  not  to  exist,  tend  to  the  attainment  of  justice. 
The  matter  of  the  charges  was  definite :  to  them  only  was  the 
accuser  to  speak,  and  to  them  only  could  the  defendant  an- 
swer :  an  assertion  of  extraneous  guilt  without  an  opportunity 
of  denial,  tended  to  produce  an  unfavourable  impression  that 
might  afTect  the  opinion  of  some  judges  on  the  real  matter  of 
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CHAP,  the  charges.  The  proposed  motion,  introduced  by  the  marquis 
XL1.  of  Graham,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
^j^**^^^^^  five.  The  proceeding;s  respecting  Mr.  Hastings  underwent  very 
1789.  virulent  invectives  in  periodical  journals  :  one  of  these  had  the 
hardihood  to  assert,  that  '<  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be 
*^  put  off  to  another  session,  unless  the  house  of  lords  had  spirit 
*'  enough  to  put  an  end  to  so  shameful  a  business  /"  This  para- 
graph being  complained  of  in  the  house,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  the  attorney-general  should  be  directed  to  prosecute  the 
printer.^  A  bill  was  this  year  introduced  into  parliament  to 
establish  a  perpetual  anniversary  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God, 
for  having  by  the  glorious  revolution  delivered  this  nation  from 
arbitrary  power,  and  to  commemorate  annually  the  confirmation 
of  the  people's  rights.  After  passing  the  house  of  commons'it 
was  rejected  by  the  lords,  on  the  ground  of  being  unnecessary, 
as  the  service  of  the  fifth  of  November  had  been  altered  for  the 
express  purpose  of  commemorating  that  glorious  event. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August  ended  the  longest  session  which 
the  history  has  hitherto  recorded,  after  having  continued  almost 
nine  months  without  interrupdon.  The  chancellor,  by  his  ma- 
jesty's command,  prorogued  the  houses,  and  delivered  a  short 
speech  containing  his  majesty's  thanks  for  the  attention  manifest- 
ed to  public  business,  and  the  supplies  which  were  granted : 
though  the  good  offices  of  his  majesty  and  his  allies  had  not 
hitherto  been  effectual  for  restoring  the  general  tranquillity,  yet 
the  farther  extension  of  hosdlities  had  been  prevented,  and  the 
situation  of  affairs  abroad  promised  to  this  country  the  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  of  peace. 

h  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  to  which  this  motion  gave  rise,  Mr. 
Burke  read  irom  one  of  the  public  prints  a  curious  paper,  purporting  to  be 
a  bill  of  charges  made  by  the  editor  upon  major  Scott,  for  sundry  articles 
inserted  in  the  paper  on  his  account  They  chiefly  consisted  of  speeches* 
letters,  and  paragraphs  composed  by  him  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  was  th» 
siagular  artide:  JF*or  aitackin^  the  veracity  9/ Mr.  Bwrke^  3s.  6d. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 


Ccntinental  afrairs.^The  year  1789  eventiul  to  the  civilized  world.— 
Chingc  in  the  relatire  policy  of  France  and  Austria-— Profound  policy  of 
Kaunitz  in  the  treaty  of  Austria  with  France. -Imperial  confederacy — 
produces  the  defensive  alliance  of  Britain,  Holland,  and  Prussia.— State 
of  the  belligerent  powers.- Character  of  the  sultan  —His  death. -> Suc- 
ceeded by  Selim.— Chan^  of  counsels,  and  effects  on  nnilitary  operations. 
-Successes  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians.—Tbey  respectively  capture 
Bender  and  Belgrade  —Ottoman  empire  in  danger — Sweden.— Distress- 
es of  Gustarus  —Efforts  of  his  genius  and  courage  for  extrication.— « 
Miners  of  DalecarIia.^The  Danes  invade  Sweden.— British  policy  indu- 
ces the  Danes  to  retreat -Gustavua  suppresses  mutiny  and  faction.— 
He  conlinns  his  popularity.— He  directs  his  whole  energies  against  Rus- 
sia.—Military  and  naval  campaign  between  Sweden  and  Russia.— Commo- 
tions in  the  Netherlands. — State  and  constitution  of  these  provinces.— 
Joseph's  violent  desire  of  change  under  the  name  of  reform.— Innovations 
in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. -^Suppression  of  religious  orders,— 
and  oonfiscatioa  of  their  property.— Suppression  of  ancient,  venerated, 
and  beneficial  customs.— Change  of  judicial  forms  and  proceedings. — Ar- 
bitrary system  introduced. — Subversion  of  the  established  legislature. — 
Progress  of  despotism  trampling  liberty  and  franchises. — Joseph  consi- 
ders his  Plemisn  subjects  merely  as  sources  of  revenue  — Remonstrances 
of  the  Netherlanders.— Meeting  of  the  States.— Deputies  are  sent  to 
Vienna.«-^]dBeph  pretends  to  grant  their  requests.— Sends  general  Dalton 
to  the  Netherlands.— Despotic  conduct  of  that  officer  .^Effects  of  his 
tyranny. — Farther  cruelty  and  robbery  by  Joseph.— The  Flemings  resolve 
on  forcible  resistance. — Declaration  of  rights.— The  patriots  defeat  the 
Austrian  troops.— They  form  themselves  into  a  federal  republic. 

THE  summer  of  1789  teemed  with  events  of  greater  im-    CHAP, 
portance  to  the  civilized  world,  than  any  which  are  recorded  in     XLII. 
modem  history.    Causes  that  had  long  secretly  operated  and  >i^^v^^,/ 
gradaaOy  increased  in  force,  now  manifested  themselves  in  the     1789. 
most  stupendous  effects.     Before,  however,  the  history  P">' H?^*!? "*" 
ceeds  to  the  principal  transaction  which  will  render  the^  year  ^j^y^y^j^^ 
1789  for  ever  memorable,  it  is  proper  to  carry  the  narrative  to  ^orld. 
other  subjects  that  may  illustrate  the  collateral  and  relative 
state  of  other  countries  at  the  time  in  which  a  system  commenc- 
ed, that  changed  not  only  the  policy  but  the  opinion,  senti- 
ments, and  character  of  continental  Europe. 

During^  the  last  thirty  years  a  very  important  alteration  had  Changes  in 
taken  p!aM;e  in  the  political  relations  of  the  continent.     Through  the  rela- 
a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  whole  of  the  se-^^l^^»cy 
venteenth,  the  wars  which  agitated  the  christian  world  ^^^^^^dAus^ 
chiefly  from  the  contending  ambition  of  France  and  of  Austria,  ^j.^^^ 
At  the  accessioQ  of  the  house  of  Bourbon^  both  die  royal  and 
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imperial  princes  of  Austria  had  begun  to  decline  from  that 
power  which  the  family  had  possessed  under  one  head.    The 
'  infatuated  bigotry  of  Philip  undid  much  of  what  the  skilful  po- 
licy of  Charles  had  done :    neyertheless,   the  dynasty^  in  the 
dominions  of  both  the  sovereigns  retained  a  power  very  formi- 
dable to  their  neighbours.     I'o  impair  the  strength  of  the  house 
of  Austria  was  the  principal  object  of  Henry  IV.  in  his  foreign 
politics.     His  successors,  as  we  have  seen^  throughout  the  se- 
venteenth century,  pursued  this  policy,  and  with  such  efficacy 
as  to  render  the  French  monarchy  far  superior  to  the  combin- 
ed dominions  of   the  two  Austrian  branches.     In  the  succes- 
sive wars  of  Louis  the  XIII.  and  XIV.  against  Spain  and  Aus- 
trian Germany,  France  made  large  acquisitions;  and  that  war, 
which  was  more  fatal  to  her  than  any  which  she  had  encoun- 
tered in  modern  times,  secured  to  her  princes  the  kingdom  and 
dominions  of  Spain.    This  was  the  most  disastrous  blow  which 
France  ever  gave  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  appeared  to  threat- 
en her  rapid  humiliation.     But  the  maritime  ambition  of  France 
having  driven  her  to  pernicious  contests  with  England,  arrest- 
ed the  progress  of  her  continental  advantages  i^  she  required 
a  long  interval  of  peace  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  to  re- 
cruit her  strength  ;  and  at  the  demise,  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.  she  was  recovered  from  her  losses,  and  sufficiently  potent  to 
annoy  her  neighbours.     A  new  cooperater  now  arose  against 
the  house  of  Austria ;    the  king  of  Prussia  on  the  one  side  ag- 
grandized himself  at  the  expense  of  Maria  Theresa,  while 
France  pressed  her  on  the  other ;  and  at  the   peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  the  empress-queen  found  her  hereditary  dominions 
curtailed,  and  her  strength  impsdred.     For   a   century  and  a 
half  Austria  had  been  progressively  losing;  her  maritime  ally 
had  been  uniformly  victorious :  but  the  naval  triumphs  of  Bri- 
tain had  not  averted  disaster  from  Austria.     Such  was  the  ge- 
neral series  of  policy  and  events  when  Kaunitz  came  to  be  the 
minister  of  the  empress-queen.    The  penetrating  and  compre- 
hensive genius  of  that  celebrated  statesman  saw,  that  in  the 
whole  result  of  contention  Austria  was  really  not  a  match  for 
France :  and  that  if  she  persisted  in  enmity  to  that  kingdom, 
she  not  only  would  be  totally  unable  to  recover  her  losses,  but 
must  incur  greater.     He  conceived  a  design  which,  he  trusted, 
would  restore  the   splendour  of  Austria,   and    might  permit 
France  to  embark  in  projects  that  he  knew  to  be  agreeable  tb 
her  inclinations,  but  was  convinced  would  reduce  her  resources, 
and  leave  to  her  less  strength  for  continental    advancement) 
Hence  arose  the  treaty  of  1756  with  France,   which  suffered 


i  See  the  introduction  to  this  history. 

k  The  impolicy  of  the  French  contests  with  England  Is  placed  in  a  very 
strikinjf  liffnt  by  Soulavic,  a  writer  now  at  the  court  of  Bonaparte.  See 
his  memoirs  of  IjouIs  XVL  pattim,  i 

1  See  Soulavie's  Memouia  of  liouis  XVL  vol.  iii.  chap.  viU. 
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AustrBt  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  to  resume  her  offen*    CHAP. 
sivc  ambition ;  and  though  her  projects  were  defeated  for  the     XLU. 
time  by  the  genhxs  and  heroism  of  Frederick,  yet  her  means  of  v^^^^^^i^ 
influence  and  aggrandizement  were  essentially  increased  by  her      1789. 
amity  with  France.      The  want  of  a  continental  rival  encou- 
raged France  to  direct  her  principal  efforts  to  a  fevourite  ob- 
ject, that  she  never  could  nor  can  obtain :    she  hoped  to  over- 
power the  naval  stren]g;th  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean:  iiadled 
B  the  extravagant  and  impracticable  attempts,  and  wasted  at 
sea  that  strength  which  migiit  have  made   her  irresistible  by 
land;  and  thus  the  diminution  of  the  resources  and  power  of 
France  was,  as  Kaunitz  foresaw,"^  the  consequence  of  her  con- 
nexion with  her  ancient  rival,  while  Austria  by  the  exhaustion 
of  her  neighbour  was  able  to  avail  herself  of  the   plundering 
projects  of  Russia  and  Prussia;    and  the  dismemberment  of  Po- 
land was  evidently  one  fruit  of  Kaunitz's  scheme.     By  the 
American  war  France  was  so  much  enfeebled,  as  in  a  great 
degree  to  have  lost  her  former  efficiency  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.    The  ancient  opponent  of  Austrian  ambition  having 
thus  discontinued  her  efforts,  Joseph  now  hoped  by  his  co-ope-  Imperial 
ration  with  the  other  principal  potentate  of  the  continent,  that  confedef  ar 
be  woQld  share  the  spoils  of  the  Turkish  empire,  strip  Prussia  ^^ 
of  her  late  acquisidons,  extend  the  Austrian  influence  in  Ger- 
many, and  raise  his  family  to  an  extent  of  dominion  and  splen- 
^ur  unparalleled  since  Charles  V.    In  this  expectation  he  had 
commenced  the  war,  and  notwithstanding  the  untoward  events 
of  the  preceding  campaign,  he  still  trusted  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  his  projects  of  lawless  spoliation.    The  prin- 
ciple of  British  interference  in  continental  politics  was  uniform : 
to  prevent  any  other  potentate  from  acquiring  such  an  accession 
ofpower  as  might  endanger  the  independence  of  Europe,  and 
theiecurityof  these  realms.     The  application  of  this  princi- produces 
pic  fed  the  English  cabinet  to.  inspirit  measures  of  defence ^he defen- 
&g^the  imperial  aggressors;  and  in  such  circumstances  to^^^®"^^" 
combine  with  Prussia,  which  was  the  most  interested,  dispos-  bh^Ui, 
^i  and  able  to  repel  the  ambitious  confederacy,     Frederick  tioUand 
WiUiam  very  readily  assented  ;    thence  arose  the  defensive  al-  and  Pnis- 
'idoce  whose  political  counsels  and  efforts  directed  and  invigo-sia. 
rated  the  military  preparations  of  the  nations  that  were  at  war 
^  Austria  and  Russia ;    but  the  ignorance'  and  barbarity  of 
one  of  the  belligerent  maintainers  of  national  independence, 
prevented  her  from  steadily  following  the  advice  of  British 
^sdom. 

We  left  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  with  disappoint- State  of 
mcnt  and  disgust,  because  a  war  contrary  to  justice  and  policy  ^^  **^^^* 
^produced  disaster  and  disgrace ;  Russia  profiting  by  *^i*  «^- SJJ^ere. 
fels,  in  employing  so  great  a  part  of  the  strength  of  her  ene-  ^ 
ay,  and  enabled  to  m^e  a  powerful  impression  on  the  Turk- 

ni  See  SouUvie.  j>a««m. 
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CHAP,  ish   dominions.    Notwithstandmg  the    loss  of  Ocsakow^  the 
XLlL     campaign  of  1788  had  been  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Ot- 
s^^>^^^^^/  tomans  2  the  advantages  on  the  Danube    compensated  the  loss 
1789.     upon  the  Niester.     The  ability  of  the  vizier  had  invigorated  and 
formed  his  troops^  restored  the  military  character  of  the  Olto- 
mans,  and  displayed  itself  in  policy  as  well  as  in  war :  but  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  this  minister    were  misrepresented  by 
envy,  and  misapprehended  by  ignorance:    conduct,  not  only 
wise  but    necessary,  was  imputed    to    weakness   and  pusilla- 
nimity.    One  maU)  however,  at  court  was  able  to  appreciate 
Oharacter  his  merit ;  this  was  the  sultan  himself,  Abdulhamet,  a  prince  of 
of  tlie  sal-  a  very  different  character  from  those  who   usually  filled  the 
♦an.  Turkish  throne:    far  from  the  gross  ignorance  that  commonly 

marked  the  Ottoman  despots,  he  was  disting:uished  for  intelli- 
gence and  information :    instead  of  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  barba- 
rity, leading  features  in  his  character  were  humanity  and  bene- 
ficence :    he  was  conversant  in  the  languages  and  sciences  of 
several  christian  countries:    he  spoke  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French  tongues  with  considerable  fluency,  and  understood  them 
all  perfectly ;  he  delighted  greatly  in  perusing  European  books, 
and  conversing  with  European  men ;  and  his  favourite  subjects 
of  discourse  and  study  were  history  and  politics.     Such  abili- 
ties, acquirements,  and  dispositions,  were  not  the  most  &voura- 
ble  to  admiration,  of  either  the  gloomy  superstition  or  savage 
despotism«Df-  his  empire.    As  a  prudent  sovereign,  he  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  the  established  forms  of  his  country's  reli- 
gion ;  but  by  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  acute- 
ness,  he  was  conjectured  not  to  be  without  a  perception  of  its 
absurdities :   he  saw  and  deeply  lamented  the  dreadful  vices  of 
the  Turkish  government  and  institutions,  but  knew  them  to  be 
so  interwoven  with  the  sentiments,  opinions,*^  and  characters  of 
mussulmen,  that  any  attempt  to  effect  a  reform  would  be  una- 
vailing, until  the  people  themselves  should  undergo  a  complete 
revolution ;  what  he  could  not  correct  in  principle,  be  endea- 
voured to  moderate  in  practice ;  to  improve  his  subjects,  and  u> 
prepare  them  gradually  for  beneficial  change,  he  encouraged 
industry  and  the  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 
He  abhorred  the  janizaries,  as  a  body  of  men  insolent  and  op- 
pressive to  his  subjects,  and  dangerous  to  himself;  and  had  pro- 
jected the  formation  of  a  regular  army  on  the  European  model, 
which  might  have  afforded  the  means  of  internal  tranquillity  and 
of  defence  from  foreign  attack,  without  enslaving  the  people  and 
endangering  the  sovereign.     In  his  grand  vizier  he  found  a  very 
able  counsellor  and  coadjutor :  when  that  officer  returned  from 
the  army  to  the  capital,  a  violent  faction  having  sought  his  de- 
8ti*uction,  the  sultan  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  not  with  a  view 
to  inflict  summary  punishment,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
the  Turkish  emperors,  but  to  make  him  stand  a  fair  and  impar- 

n  Anuual  Register,  1789. 
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tial  frial :  the  result  was  an  honourable  acquittal ;  soon  after    CHAP. 
which  he  returned  to  the  array  to  make  dispositions  for  the  ap-      XLH. 
proaching  campaign.     On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1789,  the  v^^n^'^i^ 
Turkish  empire  experienced  a  misfortune,  productive  in  its  con-      1789. 
sequences  of  the  greatest  calamities  and  humiliation ;  Abdul-  His  death, 
hamet  being  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  in  the  street,  dropped 
dovo,  and  after  languishing  a  few  hours  expired.     He  was  Succeeded 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Selim,  of  whom  great  hopes  had  been  by  Selim, 
entertuned,  as  he  was  educated  under  the  eye  and  direction  of 
his  excellent  uncle :  but  the  first  act  of  his  reign  by  no  means 
confirmed  the  expectations  in  his  favour;  the  most  tyrannical 
rapacitjr  manifested  itself  in  hh  conduct :  its  first  victim  was 
Jussu  Pacha,  the  illustrious  grand  vizier  ;  this  minister  possess- 
ing wealth  to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  sterling,  was  seiz- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  grand  army,  conveyed  prisoner  to  Con- 
stanti'nop)e»  sentenced  to  banishment  and  the  forfeiture  of  his 
treasures :  on  his  way  to  his  place  of  exile  he  was  murdered,  his 
bead  was  brought  in  triumph  to  the  sultan,  and  by  his  orders 
hung  up  to  grace  the  gates  of  the  seraglio.     Confiscation  and 
execution  were  the  daily  acts  of  the  young  despot ;  every  wise 
measure  of  his  uncle  was  changed,  and,  except  the  grand  ad- 
miral, every  able  officer  and  wise  counsellor  was  displaced: 
the  Turkish  empire  rising  to  ancient  ^lory  under  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  one  ruler,  was,  by  the  vice  and  folly  of  another, 
soon  precipitated  to  a  lower  abyss  of  disgrace  and  disaster  than 
it  had  ever  experienced.     The  bashaw  of  Widin  was  appoint-  Change  of 
«1  grand  vizier,  and  soon  showed  how  totally  unqualified  he^*^*^^ 
was  to  sopply  the  place  of  his  predecessor.     As  the  P*'^®<*"^g***^^ 
campaign  had  been  successful  against  the  emperor,  and  unsuc-  ^eratiaiB. 
cessful  against  the  Russians,  the  late  vizier  had  proposed  for 
the  present  campaign  an  offensive  war  against  the  Austrians, 
to  improve  the  advantages  already  obtained,  and  a  defensive 
var&re  against  the  Russians,  to  prevent  their  farther  progress  : 
^«  young  sultan  and  his  minister  to  show  that  they  would  be 
goremcd  entirely  by  their  own  counsels,  reversed  the  plans  of 
their  predecessors,  and  by  a  most  preposterous  policy,  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  conquerors,  and  defend  themselves  against 
tfce  vanquished  ;•  and  on  this  scheme  they  concerted  their  ope- 
wtbns.    The  grand  vizier  promised  to  retrieve  Oczakow,  and 
marched  northward  for  that  purpose :  the  Russians,  under  ge- 
neral Kamenskoi,  being  placed  on  the  borders  of  Bessarabia, 
not  only   protected   Oczakow,  but  endangered  Bender:  the 
pand  Russian  army,  under  the  princes  Potemkin,  and  Rep- 
tmi)  was  stationed  between  the  Bog  and  the  Neister,  to  cO' 
rer  their  late  conquest  and  make  &rther  advances.    A  plan 
of  mach  better  concert  was  this  year  contrived  and  executed 
^tween   the  Austrians   and  Russians,   than  in  the  former: 

o  See  Aumud  Refpster,  1789,  chap.  vii. 
Vol.  H,  26 
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CHAP,    the  emperor  prepared  as  before,  four  armies;  hi^  ownhealdi 
XLII.     did  not  admit  of  his  taking  the  command  in  person^^  but  he  pre* 
^^^>^"'^  vailed  on  old  marshal  Uaddick  to  head  his  grand  army,  which 
1799.    was  destined  to  act  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade.    The 
Successes  troops  next  in  force,  the  scene  of  whose  exertions  was  to  be 
oftheBus-|}|^  northwest  frontiers  of  Turkey  near  Croatia  and  the  ri?cr 
Austrhiai.  ^^^^  ^^  placed  under  marshal  Loudohn  :  the  prince  of  Saxe- 
*  Coburg  took  the  lead  on  the  side  of  Moldavia,  and  co-operated 
with  the  Russian  general  Suwarrow;  between  him  and  the 
grand  Austrian  army  the  prmce  Hohenloe  commanded  on  the 
ftontiers  of  Wallachia  to  carry  on  a  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  either  the  forces  to  his  right  or  left, 
as  occasion  might  require;  thus  from  Ocsakow  to  Dalmatia, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic*  a 
line  of  armies  extended  along  the  whole  frontier  of  Turkey, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  brave  men,  welidiaci- 
plined,  commanded  by  skilful  generals,  and  so  stationed  as  to 
act  with  the  most  perfect  concert.     Against  such  a  confederacy 
of  force  and  skill  had  the  Turks  to  contend :  by  wickedness 
and  infatuation,  deprived  of  the  leaders  and  counseUors  who 
could  have  best  directed  their  efforts^    The  prince  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  first  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  this 
war :  a  Turkish  seraskier  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  being  encamped  near  Focksan,  a  fortified  town 
in  Wallachia,  the  prince  of  Coburg,  with  a  much  inferior  force, 
attacked  him  in  his  camp,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ;  the 
seraskier  himself^  with  a  number  of  his  prmcipal  o£Bcers  were 
taken  prisoners ;  above  five  thousand  of  his  men  were  killed 
or  captured ;  the  whole  army  was  dispersed  and  ruined,  while 
the  artillery  and  spoils  of  the  camp,  with  the  town  of  Focksan« 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.    In  Bessarabia  the  Turks 
engaged  in  a  number  of  small  and  desultory  battles*  in  which 
they  were  generally  defeated.    The  vizier  seeing  no  hopes  of 
making  good  his  boast  respecting  Oczakow,  in  the  month  of 
August,  with  the  grand  Turkish  army,  took  a  western  direction, 
and  came  to  the  heart  of  Wallachia.    The  prince  of  Saze-Co- 
burg  and  marshal  Suwarrow,  having  marched  aouthwards  with 
an  army  consisting  of  near  thirty  thousand  men,  attacked  the 
Turkish  host,  that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand,  near  Marti- 
neste,  and  with  little  difficulty  or  loss,  gained  one  of  the  most 
sigmd  victories  recorded  in  modem  history ;  ten  thousand  were 
killed  on  the  spot,  the  route  and  dispersion  was  complete :  ces- 
sation of  pursuit  from  the  conquerors  only  saved  the  slaughter 
from  being  general ;  and  the  whole  camp,  including  the  grand 
vizier's  tent  and  equipage,  an  immense  quantity  of  stores, 
furniture,  provisions,  and  ammunidon,  were  among  the  spoils  of 
the  conquerors.    The  fugitives  hastened  across  the  Danube, 
execradng  their  general,  to  whose  folly  and  misconduct  they 
imputed  their  disaster ;  they  reminded  him  of  his  boasts,  and 
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coii]{»ared  these  with  hb  actual  perfonn«nce.P    The  victors    CHAP. 
pursuing  their  advantage,  captured  Bucharest  tiie  capital  of     ^Lil- 
Wailachia,  with  the  fortress  of  Cyeroitz,  and  reduced  the  great- v^"^^>i^ 
er  part  of  the  province.    Near  B^der  the  Turks  displayed      1789. 
great  valour  in  several  encounters  under  Hassan  Bey;    but 
engaging  in  a  [Mtched  battle,  after  a  very  obstinate  contest, 
they  were  entirely  defeated:   in  consequence  of  this  victory 
prmce   Potemkin  laid  siege  to  Bender,  which,  after  having 
vigorously  delended  itself,  surr^dered  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber.    On  the  western  frontier  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  most 
important  enterprises  were  undertaken  on  the  side  of  Croatia ; 
raanhal  Laudohn  began  the  campaign  with  besieging  Gra- 
disca,  which  in  the  former  year  had  so  vigorously  withstood 
the  Austrian  attacks;   on  the  twentieth  of   June,  instead  of 
regularly  constructing  lines  of  circumvallation,  he  commenced 
a  vioieiit   cannonade  and  bombardment:  the  Turks  were  ao 
much  indmidated  that  on  the  second  day  they  evacuated  the 
place:  they  had,  indeed,  no  confidence  in  the  present  com- 
mander in  chief,  the  grand  vizier ;  and  predestmation,  mingling 
with  their  dejection,  on  account  of  so  many  disasters,  they 
concaved  that  every  attempt  against  the  Russians  and  Austii- 
ans  would  be  totally  useless,  and  that  fate  had  decreed  they 
were  to  be  vanquished :  this  superstition  had  a  very  powerful 
influence  on  their  conduct,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tories of  their  enemies.    After  his  success  at  Gradisca,  Lau-Theyre> 
dohn  made  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Belgrade :  the  Turks  *P^^^«ly 
were  ao  dbmayed,  that  an  operose  attack  was  not  necessary :  S!^^?' 
the  systematic  and  steady  adherence  of  the  Germans  to  prece-i^,^  njj. 
dent,  however,  made  them  employ  the  same  time  and  labour  grade, 
in  dispositions  for  this  enterprise,  that  would  have  been  want- 
ed in  quite  different  circumstances,  and  quite  different  senti- 
ments of  the  enemy.    Foimerly  in  besieging  Belgrade  great 
numbers  of  boats  had  been  employed  by  the  Austrians  in  or- 
dei«to  oppose  multitudes  of  the  boats  employed  by  the  Turks  in 
itsdefisnce:  at  present  the  Ottomans  had  on  the  Danube  no 
nautical  force  of  the  kind:  the  Germans,  however,  proceeded 
upon  th^  general  principle,  both  in  war  and  politics,  authority 
and  precedent;  and  like  other  votaries  of  the  same  rules  of 
reasoning,    ^d  not  very  nicely  investigate,  the  case;  prince 
Eugene,    they  said,  employed  boats  in  besieging  Belgrade.; 
therefore  we  must  use  them  also:  in  making  preparations  upon 
this  principle,  so  much  time  elapsed,  that  it  was  the  twelfth  of 
September  before  the  Austrians  invested  the  place:  the  tr^ch- 

p  80  blindly  and  stupidly  arrogant  was  this  weak,  headstrong,  and  igpO' 
rent  maOf  that,  «rhen  he  took  the  command  of  the  army,  he  caused  an  im- 
mense  quantity  of  iron  chains  to  be  made,  m  order  to  manacle  the  leg^ana 
of  Austrian  and  Hossian  prisoners,  whom  he  expected  to'  drive  befi>re  hkn 
to  CofMitsntmople,  as  monuments  of  triumph.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign 
he  waa  beheaded.    See  Annual  R^ter,  17^. 
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CHAP,   es  were  speedily  opened,  and  the  batteries  constructed;  and 
XLIL     after  a  defence  of  about  eighteen  days  the  town  was  taken  hj 
v^^'^'^'^w'  assault.    Thus  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  Turkish  frontiers 
1789.     fell  under  the  arms  of  Austria  and  of  Russia;    the  Turkish 
'     troops  were  defeated,  and  believing  themselves  victims  of  all 
powerful  destiny,  were  filled  with  consternation  and  dismay; 
Ottoman     they  could  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  and  any 
empire  ih  small  Austrian  or  Russian  detachment  was  sufficient  to  dis* 
danger.      perse  any  number  of  those  who  attempted  to  form  a  body: 
winter  only  seemed  to  retard  the  subversion  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 
Sweden.         While  the  Russians  were  making  rapid  stretches  to  the  at- 
tainment of  their  grand  objects  in  the  soutli,  their  active,  en- 
terprising, and  inti'epid  foe  in  the  north  affoi^ed  them  conside- 
rable annoyance.     Gustavus,  when  about  to  commence  hostili- 
ties with  Russia,  had  employed  great  pains  to  convince  the 
court  of  Denmark,  that  it  was  the  common  interest  of  both 
kingdoms  to  oppose   the    encroaching  politics   of  Catharine. 
There  were,  however,  several  obstacles  to  a  confederation  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden.     The  very  year  in  which  Gus- 
stavus  had  accomplished  a  revolution  in  his  own  country,  great 
discontents  having  arisen  in  Norway,  the  king  of  Sweden  had 
studiously  fomented  them,  and  almost  succeeded  in  eliciting  an 
insurrection.      Though  the  discovery  of  the  design  by  the 
court  of  Copenhagen,  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  prevent- 
ed it  from  being  accomplished,  yet  Denmark  had  ever  since 
regarded  Sweden  with  a  very  watchful  and  jealous  eye :   Catha- 
rine, on  the  other  hand,  had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Da- 
.  nish  court  with  the  closest  assiduity  :  she  had  sacrificed  to  Den- 
mark patrimonial  rights  and  inheritances  of   person  in    the 
duchies  of   Sleswick  and  Holstein,  and  tliereby  enabled  the 
Danes  to  round  their  dominions  on  the  side  of  Germany.    In 
addition  to  the  general  policy  by  which  Catharine  established 
powerful  partisans  in  the  neighbouring  courts,  this  conduct  en- 
hanced the  connexion  that  had  long  subsisted  between  Den- 
mark and  Russia.    The  king  of  Sweden,  by  subsequent  atten- 
tions, endeavoured  to  obliterate  in  Denmark  his  ineasures  re- 
specting Norway.    On  the  commencement  of  the  Turkish  war 
he  paid  a  very  unexpected  visit  at  Copenhagen*;   and  endea- 
voured fully  to  conciliate  the  court  and  nation,  and  to  impress 
them  with  an  opinion  of  the  danger  that  must  accrue  to  smal- 
ler powers  from  the  ambition  of  Russia.     The  court  of  Den- 
mark could  not  perceive  any  of  those  dangers,  which  so  deeply 
affected  the  Swedish  king;  and  accordingly  treated,  and  seem- 
ed to  consider  them  as  entirely  visionary,  and  mere  creatures  of 
his  imagination.     They  lamented  that  he  should  entertain  in- 
tentions of  involving  himself  in  so  unequal  and  ruinous  a  con- 
test, and  endeavoured  strongly  to  dissuade  him  fix>ni  such  an 
undertaking.^    Although  the  king  was  unmoved  by  their  argu- 
q  See  Annual  Register*  1789. 
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meots,  yet  he  did  not  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  of  any    CHAP. 
coQoexion  subsisting  between  Denmark  and  Russia.    Catha-     XLii. 
rine,  however,  had   been  so  successful  in  her  intrigues  at  the  y^^'-^^^^m/ 
court  of  Denmai'k)  that  she  prevailed  on  the  prince  regent  to      1789.  / 
conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  assist  Russia 
with  a  certain  number  of  forces,  should  she  be  involved  in  a 
war  with  Sweden.     Gustavus,  having  no   apprehension  of  hos- 
dlities  from  Denmark,  when  preparing  to   open  the  campaign 
in  Finland,  had  drawn  away  his   forces  to  that  quarter,  and 
left  the  vicinity  of  Norway  defenceless ;  when  he  was  involved 
io  all  the  trouble  and  danger  occasioned  by  the  refractoriness, 
or  rather  the  revolt  of  his  army  in  Finland.    The  court  of  Co- 
peDhagen  issued  a'  public  notice  to  the  foreign  ministers,  and 
among  the  rest  to  the  Swedish,  who  was  most  immediately  con- 
cerned, of  the  conditions  by   which  she  was  bound  to  Russia, 
to  supply  her  with  a  considerable  auxiliary  force  by  sea  and 
land,  and  of  her  own  determination   to   fulfil  those  conditions. 
Ibis  denunciation  was  soon  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Sweden 
on  the  side  of  Norway,  in  September  1788.     In  this  distressing  i^glf^g^, 
situation,  Gustavus,  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  deserted  byofGusta- 
his  own  troops^  appeared  overwhelmed  with  ruin.     The  conta-  vus. 
gion  from  the   army  had  spread  through  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and    infected  even  the  capital;    while  the  nobility 
seemed  feat  approaching  to  the  recovery  of  their  former  power 
and  consequence  in  the  nation.    The  senate  was  eagerly  dis- 
posed to  resume  its  ancient  authority :  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  the  deplorable  state  of  the  king's  affairs,  together 
ffith  (he  prevalent  disposition  of  the  nobility,  rendered  them 
confident  of  success ;   they  accordingly  took  measures,  without 
consulting  the  king,  to  assemble  in  diet,  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom, under  colour  of  considering  the  deranged  and  dangerous 
state  of  public  affairs,  the  discontents  and  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  nation.     Before  this  design  was  executed,  the  king  gff^^^  ^f 
arrived  at  Stockholm  :  knowing,  that  though  the  nobility  were  his  genius 
inimical  to  his  interests,  the  burghers  and  people  were  warmly  and  cour- 
attached  to   him,  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  citizens ;  he  age  for  ex. 
thereing  declared,  that  reposing  the  most  unbounded  confidence  trication. 
in  their  affection,  loyalty,  and  valour,  and  being  himself  called 
to  oppose  an  unexpected  enemy,  he  should  intrust  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  the  capital,  the  protection  of  the  queen  and 
^ily  to  their  feithful  zeal.     Such  an  important  trust,  and  sa- 
cred deposit,  inspired  the  generous  plebeians  with  an  enthusias- 
tic desire  of  showing  themselves  worthy  of  the  royal  confi- 
dence; they  immediately  embodied  themselves,  and  cheerfully 
peribnned  all    the  duties  of  soldiers.     Gustavus,  meanwhile, 
sent  an  answer  to  the  intimation  of  Denmark :  he  expressed 
ius  astonishment  that,  when  peace  and  friendship  had  subsisted 
foruxty  years  between  the  two  powers,  without  interruption, 
and  he  lumself  had  employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve a  harmony  so  beneficial  to  both  parties,  his  Danish  ma- 
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CHAP,  jesty  should  have  commenced   hostilities :    he  knew  nothing  of 
XUf.     the  engagements  subsisting  between  Denmark  and  Russia^  but 
N^rv-Np/  he  now  desired  fram  the  court  of  Copenhagen  a  direct  cxpla- 
1789.      nation  of  its  intentions,  whether  Denmark  meant  only  to  act  as 
an  auxiliary,  by  furnishing  a  stipulated  force,  or  intended  direct 
aggression   against  Sweden  ?    If  the  latter  was  theii'  resolution,     j 
he  must  consider  the  war  as  commenced,  and  act  accordingly. 
Were  so  unjustifiable  a  measure  adopted,  other  powers,  he  in- 
sinuated, would,  for  their  own  security,  interfere  to-  prevent  the     j 
advances  of  such  ambitious  rapacity.     The  prince  regent  of    j 
Denmark  in  reply  declared,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  the  war,  any  farther  than  he  was  bound  to  Russia  by 
a  treaty  concluded  in  1781,  long  before  hostilities  were  in  con-     | 
templation,  and  that  he  would  not  exceed  the  force  therein  sti-     | 
pulated;  he  expressed  his  earnest  desire  for  the  restoration  of    ^ 
peace.      Meanwhile,  the  new  treaty   between   Great    Britain     j 
and  Prussia  began  to  unfold  its  objects,  to  the  great  cncou-    j 
ragement  of  all  those   states  that  wished  to  preserve  the  ba-    | 
lance  of  Europe  from  being  overturned  by  the  imperial  confe-    | 
deracy.     France,  the  old  ally  of  Sweden,  being  unable  to  af-    | 
ford  any  assistance,  he  now  looked  for  suppoin  and  protection    | 
to  the  wise  and  vigorous  policy  of  the  defensive  alliance,   and    j 
with  confident  expectations  of  ultimate  success. 
Miners  of      On  the  confines  of  Norway,  is  the  province  of  Dalecarliat    | 
•  Dalecarlia.  memorable  in  Swedish  history  for  having  afforded  shelter  and    j 
concealment  to  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa,  when  flying  from    j 
the  Danish  usurpers,  and  for  having  begun  the  revolution  which    | 
placed  that  hero  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.    The  inhabit-    j 
ants,  sunk  in  their  mines  among  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and   i 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  Ignorant  and  rough ;    | 
but  hardened  by  climate,  situation,  and  pursuit,  are  strong  and    | 
valiant,   and  have  the  honesty  and  hospitality  of  generous  bar-   ; 
barism :  from  their  ancestors  they  inherit  the  warmest  loyalty    | 
and   attachment  to  their  sovereigns ;  their  native  courage  ope- 
•  rating  upon  this  pnciple  induces  them  with  the  promptest  hero- 

ism to  abandon  mines  and  forests  whenever  their  king  requires 
their  assistance.  To  these  gallant  rustics  Gustavus  had  recourse  ; 
he  followed  the  example  of  his  illustrious  namesake,  and  de- 
scended  to  desert  mines  and  caverns  to  visit  the  loyal  heroes. 
The  second  appearance  of  a  king  in  these  recesses,  -also    a 
Gustavus,  and  come  to  solicit  their  assistance,  recalled  tradi- 
tionary glory  to  the  miners  of  Dalecarlia :  they  anticipated  the 
application  of  their  sovereign  ;    eagerly  proffered  their  services 
to  defend  their  prince,  and  inflict  vengeance  on  the  Danes,    to-  I 
wards  whom  they  cherished  an  hereditary  hatred  ever   since  | 
the  timcJ  that  they  tyrannized  over  Sweden.     The  king  having  j 
testified   his    gratitude  for  their  loyal  and  affectionate  ofifers, 
limited  his   request  to  three  thousand    men.    This  body  was 
immediately  equipt  to  attend  their  monarch,  and  though  by   no 
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I    means  all  provided  with  regular  arms/  yet,  furnished  with  such    CHAP. 
weapons  as  they  couid  procure,  and  inspired  with  loyalty,  with      XLIL 
vigorous  bodies  and  intrepid  courage,  diey  were  a  formidable  v^^v^^^i/ 
hand.  1789. 

The  Danes,  meanwhile,  entered  Sweden  from  the  east  part  The  Danes 
of  Norway,  under  prince  Charles   of  Hesse,  and  marching  "»^«^ 
aloni^  the  sea-coast,  captured   Stramstead,   and  penetrated  aa  ^*<**"- 
far  as  Gottenburgh,  the  principal  port  of  Sweden  ibr  foreign 
commerce;  and  the  governor  was  about  to   surrender  by  an 
inebrious  capitulation  :  Gustavus  was  aware  of  the  clanger  of 
tiiis  raluable  city,  and  senbible  that,  before  he  could  bring  his 
troops  to  its  relief,  the  capture  might  be  effected,  in  order  to 
inspire  the  inhabitants   by  his  presence,   he  hastened  to  the 
pbce  alone,  and  travelling  night  and  day,  arrived  a  few  hours 
after  the  detemnination  to  surrender.     The  king  immediately 
dispiaced  the  governor,  and  having  assembled  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  by  the  powers  of  his  persuasive  eloquence  so  inspirited 
taem  with    courage  and    confidence,    that  they  resolved    to 
defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.     The  force,  however,  of 
tiie  Dauish  army,  and  the  absence  of  the  Swedish  troops*  ren- 
rfered  (he  success  of  the  defenders  very  improbable.     In  this  o«-tiflh  no. 
critical  situation,  the  wise,  protecting  policy  of  Britain,  that^^yj^^^ 
has  QDifbrinly  supported  the  weak  against  the  strong,  interfer-  ces  the 
ed  for  the  preservation  of  Gustavus.    There  being  no  ambas-  Danes  to 
sador  fix)m  either  Britain  or  Prussia  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  retreat. 
Mr.  EUiot,  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  was  sent  to  the  Swedish  king, 
delegate  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  be- 
ii^rent  parties.     Mr.  Elliot  sent  a  letter  in  his  new  character 
'•rom  Gottenburgh    to    prince  Charles,    informing    him   that 
'he  allied  powers  had  sent  a  courier  to  the  empress  to  demand 
^  ^neral  armistice ;  meanwhile,  he  desired  a  particular  truce, 
'jaul  the  effect  of  the  application  to  Petersburgh   should    be 
known.    Prince  Charles  answered,  that  he  should  not  suspend 
liostU'ities  without  the  express  orders  of  his  court :  Mr.  Elliot, 
H)  replj,  informed  hiiQ,  that  if  the  army  which  he  commanded, 
proceeded  fiartber  ia  offensive  operations  against  Sweden,  Prus- 
ua  would  attack  Denmark  by  land,  and  England  would  attack 
iier  by  sea ;  but  that  he  hoped  the  prince  royal,  regent  of  Den- 
mark, would  adopt  such  measures  as  would  prevent  the  farther 
t^miou  of  blood.     This  notification  was  not  without  effect :  the 
Danish  general,  instead  of  pressing  the  siege,  sent  to  his  court 
•:'rin8tructio.ns.     The  firm  and  determined  remonstrances  of  the 
British  ambassador,  supported  by  the  strongest  and  most  con- 

r  The  author  of  the  Annual  Ucgister  for  1/88,  in  tins  part  of  his  narrative 
jdv:Tvts »  "  They  formed  a  grotesque  appearance ;  some,  whose  families 
vtad  preserved  the  rusty  uncoiitii  weapons  of  antiquity,  gloried  in  the  pos- 
iCi^'oD,  and  fancied  themselves  thoroughly  eqaipt  Ibr  war ;  but  the  greater 
'viinber  bad  no  other  resoin'ce  than  those  rustic  mstruments  of  iabour  used 
9  the  mines  or  in  hiubandr)',  which  seemed  the  best  calcuUtcd  for  their 
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CHAP,    vincing  arguments,  manifesting  the  wise  and  comprehensive 
XLII.     principles  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the  real  interests  of  Den- 
st^-v^s^  mark,  so  deeply  impressed  the  prince  regent,  that  he  agreed  to 
1789.     conclude  a  short  armistice ;  after  that  a  longer ;  and  lastly  for 
six  months.     The  Danish  army  departed  from  Sweden;  but 
the  proffered  mediation  of  the  defensive  alliance  was  refused 
by  Russia.     Freed  by  the  intervention  of  the  protecting  con- 
federacy from  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  Gustavus  had  in  win- 
ter leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  make  preparations  for  the   campaign.    He  had  still  very 
GusUvns    ^^^^  difficulties  to  encounter :  his  army  had  not  only  refused 
suppresses  to  fight  in  his  cause,  but  actually  concluded  an  armistice  with 
mutiny  and  Russia  without  his  consent.     The  party  of  his  subjects  connect- 
fkction.      ed  with  his  mighty  enemy  was  extremely  powerful  and  desi- 
rous of  exerting  their  strength,  in  effecting  a  revolution  which 
would  totally  overturn  the  royal   authority.     In  this  state  of 
affairs  peace  must  have  been  of  all  things  the  most  desind>Ie  to 
the  king,  and  the  most  suitable  to  his  circumstances  ;  but  his 
potent  enemy  was  too  haughty,  and  too  implacable  in  her  re- 
sentments, to  listen  now  to  accommodation  on   any  terras  of 
equality:  she  knew  his  situation,  and  the  advantages   which 
she  might  derive  from  his  embarrassments;  so  that  personal 
animosity  and   political    interest    dictated  the    same  conduct. 
The  king  saw  that,  desirable  as  peace  would  be  on  fair,  equi- 
table terms,  it  could  then  be  attained  only  by  submitting  to 
conditions  disgraceful  and  ruinous :  of  two  great  evils  war  was 
the  smaller ;  he  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  surrender  bis 
crown  to  disaffected  nobles,  and  the  ambitious  Catharine,  or  by 
magnanimous  efforts  to  conquer  both  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies.   In  order  to  cope  with  Russia,  Gustavus  had  two  great 
objects  to  be  previously  accomplished,  the  subjection  of  the 
mutinous  army,  and  the  coercion  of  the  rebellious  aristocracy. 
There  is  an  elasticity  in  vigorous  minds  which  apportions  ef- 
fort to  difficulty,  and  in  pressing   emergencies  produces  ex- 
ertions beyond  the  previous  conception  of  powers.     In  such 
exigencies  Gustavus  felt  that  his  invention  was  fertile,  his  cou- 
rage undaunted,  and  his  magnanimity  elevated ;  he  knew  that 
by  a  great  majority  of  his  subjects  he  was  beloved  and  revered  : 
in  his  own  genius  and  fortitude,  and  in  the  affecdon  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  sought  and  found  resources-     Trusting  to  his  popularity 
among  the  plebeian  classes,  on  his  return  to  Stockholm  from. 
Gottenburgh,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  mos^ 
respectable  citizens  of  the  capital ;  to  these  he  gave  the  flat^ 
tering  name  of  a  grand  council  of  state,  by  whose  advice  h^ 
professed  to  be  governed  in  all  his  measures  :  he  thanked  theiE& 
for  the  care  with  which  they  had  executed  the  important  tru&t: 
committed  to  them  in  his  capital  and  family  :    he  informed 
them  that  in  the  preceding  campaign,   instead   of  retrievin^^ 
Swedish  glory,  the  national  honour  had  been  blasted  by  the  di&-^ 
affection  of  his  nobles :  these  had  corrupted  his  army,  had  led 
it  to  the  disgraceful  and  fatal  excess  of  a  mutinyi  in  the  pre^^ 
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^ence  of  their  sovereig;!),  and  in  the  &ce  of  a  foreign  enemy.    CHAP. 
Expatiating;  upon  these  subjects,  he  impressed  his  audience  with     XUI. 
tbe  fullest  conviction,    and    they   unanimously    declared  for  v^'^'^^^i' 
the  continuance  of  the  war;  with  a  warm  assurance  of  their      1789. 
lives  and  fortunes  being  devoted  to  his  service.    Having  se- 
cured die  support  of  his  capital,  he  waited  with  confidence 
for  the  meeting  of  the  states  :  determined  as  to  the  measure!^ 
which  he  would  pursue,  if  they  continued  refractory.    On  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  the  diet  having  met  the  order  of  the 
nobles,  immediately  displayed  their  animosity  to  the  king,  and 
their  disregard  for  his  authority :  they  grossly  insulted  count 
Lowenhaupt,  the  president  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  even 
treated  the  name  of  Gustavus  himself  with  great  virulence  and 
contempt.    The  king  having  found  that  the  three  other  ordera, 
the  peasants,  clergy,  and  burghers,  were  unanimous  in  support* 
isg  tbe  war,  disregsirded  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and  de- 
termined to  repress  their  insolence.     On  the  17th  of  February 
he  repaired  in  person  to  the  diet  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  that  was  offered  to  the  president,  his  representative  in 
the  assembly:  a  violent  altercation  here  arose  between  the  king 
and  nobles,  in  the  course  of  which  his  majesty  made  a  charge 
of  ^saffection  and  treason;  the  nobles  arose  and  left  the  as- 
sembly :  tbe  king  addressing  the  three  remaining  states,  most 
solemnly  disclaimed  every  intention  of  aspiring  at  absolute  au- 
thority, but  declared  there  was  a  faction  in  the  kingdom  inimical 
to  Sweden,  and  devoted  to  her  enemy:  that  for  the  good  of 
the  country  the  faction  must  be  crushed.    The  states  unani- 
mously expressed  their  concurrence  with  his  majesty,  and  their 
determmation  to  support  any  measures  which  he  should  think  ex- 
pedient for  so  desirable  a  purpose.     On  the  twentieth  of  Febru- 
ary) the  king  having  communicated  his  plan  of  procedure  to 
the  three  estates,  ordered  twenty-five  of  the  principal  nobility  to 
be  arrested,  and  the  officers  who  had  been  most  active  in  ex- 
citing mutiny,  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  Stockholm  for  trial. 
These  rigorous  measures  received  the  general  approbation  of 
the  three  remaining  orders.    Gustavus  proceeded  in  his  efforts, 
and  formed  the  bold  measure  of  abolishing  the  senate,  a  council 
consisting  chiefly  of  nobles,  and  that  had  of  late  greatly  thwarted 
the  kmg :  hia  vigorous  resolution  entirely  suppressed  this  as- 
^emUy,  without  the  least  commotion  or  opposition,  and  in  its 
pl>ce  he  instituted  a  new  council,  totally  dependent  on  himself: 
the  nobles  were  so  much  dismayed  and  intimidated  by  these 
^  that  they  suffered  Gustavus  to  extend  his.  changes ;  his 
tiiajesty  to  secure  and  confirm  the  remaining  orders  in  their  at- 
tachment, granted  them  respectively  such  new  privileges,  and 
paid  them  such  honours,  as  he  knew  they  would  most  highly 
t^ue.    To  render  these  alterations  permanent,  Gustavus  pro-  He  con. 
posed  an  act  of  confederation,  union,  and  surety,  by  which  hefinn»his 
and  all  true  Swedes  were  to  be  mutually  bound  in  the  most  P**P"""^* 
^  and  aolemnr  manner^  not  only  to  common  defence,  but  to 
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CHAP,    the  preservation  of  the  present  constitution  and  laws,  agadiut  aU 
XLIL      impugners,  whether  foreign  or  domestic.    Though  the  nobles  so 
y^^>'^^m/  &r  recoveml  from  the  consternation  as  to  oppose  this  measure^ 
1789.     yet  his  majesty  directed  the  president  to  subscribe  it  in  thar 
name  ;  and  thus  Gustavus  effected  in  a  few  weeks  a  revolution, 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  authority  that  the  nobles  had  been 
so  long  endeavouring  to  re-establish^  and  the  influence  which  the 
intrigues  of  Russia  had  been  so  many  years  employed  in  ac- 
quiring.    The  trials  of  the  officers  charged  with  mutiny,  com- 
menced soon  after  the  arrest ;  and  though  the  necessity  of  obe- 
dience ahd  military  subordination  required  condign  punishment, 
the  executions  were  not  numerous. 
He  directs      By  the  reduction  of  the  nobles,  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny, 
his  whole  and  his  popularity  with  the  other  states,  Gustavus  was  now  mas- 
^"*^®'     ter  of  the  whole  efficient  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  thereby 
EUusUu      ^^  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  preparation  for  prosecuting  the 
war  with  Russia:  besides  the  supplies  afforded  him  by  the  es- 
tates, he  received  a  very  considerable  sum  from  the  Ouoman 
Porte.     Before  he  opened  the  campaign  against  Rusna,  the 
strong  arguments,  and  urgent  instances  of  Mr.  Elliott,  on  the 
part  of  the  defensive  alliance,  prevailed  upon  Denmark  to  con- 
sent to  an  absolute  neutrality,  and  thus  freed  the  Swedish  king^ 
from  that  source  of  apprehension.    Gustavus  was  now  enabled 
to  direct  his  whole  attention  and  force  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Finland,  and  opened  the  campaign  in  the  t>eginning  of 
Miliury     June.    On  the  twenty-eighth  a  very  fierce  battle  was  fought  be- 
and  naval   tween  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  in  which  the  latter  had  almost 
campaign   prevailed,  when  the  king  springing  from  his  horse,  put  himself 
Swcd^*^     at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  rallied  them,  and  compelled  the  cnc- 
and Russia.  ^Y  ^^  ^Y*    Various  skirmishes  were  afterwards  fought,  in  which 
the  Swedish  monarch  displayed  the  most  intrepid  and  active  va- 
lour, bold  and  fertile    genius :>  the  successes  were  various; 
but  during  the  first  part  of  ihe  campaign  most  frequenUy  on 
the  side  of  Sweden.    Encouraged  by  his  advantages,  the  hero 
penetrated  into  Russian  Finland,  having  on  the  coast  a  fleet  of 
light  galleys  to  co-operate  with  the  army  as  occasion  might  re- 
quire.    Between  this  fleet  and  another  of  the  same  sort  from 
Russia,  a  batde  was  fought,  in  which  gi*eat  numbers  were  de- 
stroyed on  both  sides :  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  retire ;  and 
though  they  were  not  totally  defeated,  the  superiority  of  the 
Russians  was  such,  that  it  compelled  Gustavus  to  evacuate  the  ene- 
my's country.^  The  season  being  now  too  far  advanced  to  admit 
military  operations  m  those  cold  latitudes,  both  armies  withdrew 
into  winter  quarters,  and  tlve  king  returned  to  Stockholm.    The 
duke  of  Suddermania,  the  king's  brother,  commanded  the  prin* 

fl  Gustavus  depended  entirely  on  genius  and  heroism  ;  being  deficient  1R 
military  experience  and  skill,  as  he  himself  afterwards  acknowledged  s| 
conversation  with  the  marquis  de  Bouille.    See  Memoirs,  p,  3^ 

t  Annual  Register,  1789,  chap.  viii. 
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dpii  fleet  of  Sweden,  hut  no  decisive  action  took  place  be-    CHAP; 
tween  his  armament  and  the  fleet  of  Russia.  XLIL 

While  the  emperor  was  by  his  preparations  and  expense,  to-  >«^^''^'>^ 
gether  with  the  misconduct  of  the  enemy,  obtaining  victories     1799L 
and  conquests  froito  which  he  could  derive  no  permanent  ad- ^omroo. 
raotage8,he  was  endangei'ing  his  most  produc^ve  possessions. *j?^*"*^® 
TheNedierfernds,  first  of  all  the  states  of  modem  Europe,  suc-j^^' 
cessfully  cultivated  a^culture,  commerce,  and  manu&ctures, 
and  acquired  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of  liber- 
ty. They  consisted  of  independent  states,  resembling  one  ano-  Sute  and 
ilier  io  their  pursuits,  manners,  character,  and  constitution  of  ^*^^~ 
government     Their  polity  was  composed  of  three  orders,  the  JjJJ^~. 
Boblei,  clergy,  and  people  under  the  limited  principality  of  one  vinces.    ' 
person  denominated  count :   the  ccmtests  between  the  preroga- 
tives and  privileges  of  the  respective  prmcipalities,  according 
(0  their  result,  gave  different  modifications  to  the  fi*eedom  which 
they  ail  possemied,  and  wluch   they  continued  to  retain  under 
nims  fiunilies  of  princes  that  happened,  through  intermar- 
rage,  to  succeed  to  the  sovereign  authority.    The  best  defined, 
and  most  perfect  of  their  political  systems,  was  the  constitution 
of  Brabant.    The  great  charter  of  that  country  was  no  less  ve- 
nerated by  the  inhabitants,  than  the  charter  of  Runnymede  is 
rerered  by  Englishmen :   from  a  circumstance  attending  its  ex- 
ecution, it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Joyous  Entry.    The  in- 
balHtants  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  extremely  devoted 
to  their  ancient  religion:  this  predilection  probably  arose,  part- 
ly from  their  long  intercourse  with  Spain,  and,  perhaps,  still 
iBore  fitMn  the  animosity  between  them  and  tlieir  neighbours 
and  countrymen  the  Dutch,  that  originated  in  wars  in  which 
they  were  the  principal  sufferers:   but,  whatever  might  be  the 
cause,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  the    Netherlanders  were  extremely 
addicted  to  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  tenete  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  faith :    they  manifested  a  very  warm  affection  to 
^eW  princes,   both   the  aboriginal  sovereigns  of  the  country, 
^d  their  descendants  of  the  house  of  Austria.    Upon  the  ac- 
ccsiioQ  of  the  German  branch  of  that  house  to  the  dominion 
of  these  provinces,  Charies  VI.  was  received  by  the  people  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  and  good  will,  he  having  first  sworn  at 
his  inauguration,  as  his  successors  have  constantly  done,  to  the 
preservation  of  their  ancient  constitutions  and  rights.    During 
the  distresses  of  the  family,  at  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa, 
^ey  derived  the  most  essential  benefit  fitim  the  zeal  and  fidelity, 
^  loyalty,  and  the  resources  of  money  and  of  men,  which 
vere  supplied  by  their  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries.     The 
free  subsidies  were  granted  with  a  liberality  proportioned  to  the 
«Bcrgency  for  which  they  were  required :    they  continued  du- 
nng  her  Ufe  to  manifest  undiminished  affection,  and  cherished 
the  same  sentiments  for  her  son  Joseph.    Beloved  by  them  be- 
fore, the  emperor  had  confirmed  their  attachment  by  the  flat- 
'^ermg  hopes  which  he  raised  in  the  Liow  Countries,  that  he 
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CHAP,  would  recover  and  open  to  them  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt. 
XIJI.     Blasted  as  their  expectations  were,  imputing  the  disappoint- 
>^^>^^^^  ment  to  necessity,  they  had  not  relaxed  in  attachment  to  their 
1789.     sovereign;  and  though  they  did  not  rise  in  their  estimation  of 
his  political  and  military  abilities,  they  were  grateful  for  the  be* 
nignity  of  his  intention.     The  spirit,  however,  of  restless  inno* 
vation,  which   so  much  distinguished  the  active,  but  superficial 
character  of  Joseph,  soon  extended  to  the  Netherlands,  and  in- 
terfered with  their  ancient  privileges  and  ancient  religion,  the 
two.  objects  of  which  they  were  most  peculiarly  tenacious. 

No  position  in  political  philosophy  is  more  obvious,  than  thai 
systems  of  polity,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
sentiments,  habits,  opinions,  and  even  prejudices  of  the  people:* 
such  reforms,  therefore,  as  overlook  these,  however  abstracted- 
ly agreeable  to  reason  and  rectitude,  are  neither  reasonable  nor 
right  in  their  application  to  those  particular  cases,  because  they 
Joseph's     do  not  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the  subject.     The  clergy 
violent  de-  ^^re  alarmed  and  enraged ;  the  people  grieved  and  astonished 
cbanTC       ^y  ^^^  suppression  of  religious  houses,  to  which,  however  ab- 
under  the  ^^^  i"  ^^^  enlightened  views  of  an  Englishman,  the  Nether- 
name  of  re-  landers  annexed  an  importance  that  a  wise  ruler  would  have  re- 
ferrn.         garded.     It  was  soon  seen  that  reform  was  not  his  only  object; 
and  that  he  desired  change  for  the  sake  of  confiscation,  that  he 
might  procure  the  means  of  gratifying  an  extravagant  and  in- 
Irinova*      fatuated  ambition.    Men  of  abilities  and  enlarged  minds,  being 
tionb  in  the  totally  free  from  bigotry  and  superstition,  thought  that  some  of 
tSafestab-  ^®  monasteries  and  convents  might  be  very  easily  spared ;  but 
lishments.^y  no  means  relished  suppression  for  the  sake  of  plunder;  the 
same  rapacity  which  seized  that  species  of  property,  would, 
they  apprehended,  extend  to  other  kinds  of  possessions.    The 
ecclesiastical  order  formed  a  very  powerful,    Dunieit)U8,  and 
opulent  body  in  the  Low  Countries;    and  their   property,  of 
every  sort,  was  estimated  at  the  immense  sum  of  twenty-five 
millions  sterlmg.     The  states  being  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons :  the  church 
had  likewise  possessed,  from  time  immemorial,  at  least  a  third 
Suppret*    part  in  the  government  of  the  country.    It  was  apprehend* 
sionofre    ©d,   from   the  emperor's    conduct,   that  he  had    projected   to 
hgous  or-  destroy  the  privileges  of  this  order,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
^^         the  seizure  of  theur  immense  wealth.     All  ranks   were   alarm- 
ed, and  began  to   coalesce,   in    order  to  oppose   an   innova- 
tuig  system,  the  real  purpose  of  which  they  conceived  not  to 
tndconfis-be  reform  but  robbery.     Those  who  were  themselves  merely 
Seir'Dro-  ^**^"'  ^^^  ^^^  preservation  of  their  civil  rights,  found  it  expedi- 
pgj^  °       ent  to  encourage  the  discontents  of  the  clergy,  and  even  to  pro- 
fess sympathy  with  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  the  lower 
orders :  these  various  causes  coinciding,  formed  a  compact  and 
powerful  opposition  against  the  dangers  which  threatened  their 

u  Sep  Aristotle's  Pqliti^; 
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mamit  establishments.    Fortunately  for  his  subjects  and  neigh-    CHAP. 
teorsy  as  the  objects  of  Joseph  were  wicked,  his  policy  was     XLll. 
veak:   he  was  totally  deficient  in  that  dexterity  and  address,  v^^^^"^^/ 
which  can  varnish  mischieToua  schemes,  and  smooth  the  way     1789. 
fcr  thdr  reception :  he  neither  tried  disguise,  insinuation,  nor 
deceit,  the  usual  engines  of  ability  attempting  injustice,  where 
the  effect  of  force  would  be  doubtful :  his  heart  dictated  usur- 
jmdon  and  injury,  but  his  head  was  not  well  fitted  for  insuring 
success:  a  harsh  arbitrary  and  imperious  display  of  authority 
appeared  in  all  his  measures :  he  was  particularly  desirous  of 
suppressing  ancient  customs,  and  changing  ancient  institutions. 
There  was  a  festival  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Low  Countries,  Suppres- 
called  the  Kermesse,  and  hi^  hly  venerated  by  the  inhabitants :  sion  of 
it  was  a  season  of  mutual  visiting,  and  of  reconciling  differ-  »"«»«"*> 
ttces,  not  only  between  individuals,  but  villages ;  it  was  equally  gnJ^benefi- 
a  season  for  contracting  marriages,  forming  new  friendships,  ^igl  cus. 
and  renewmg  and  cementing  the  old.    This  innocent  source  of  toms. 
festive  recreation,  this  laudable  occasion  of  social  virtue,  was 
in  the  emperor's  innovating  zeal  suppressed.     The  disposal  of 
land  and  revenue,  belonging  to  the  abolished  convents  produced 
great  dissadsfaction  and   complaint:  they  were  rendered  part 
of  the  Toyal  domains,  and  merely  filled  the  coffers  of  the  empe- 
ror.  His  next  attempt  was  upon  the  abbacies   the  most  opu- 
kot  uid  splendid  of  the  religious  establishments.     Several  of 
these  conferred  a  right  on  the  possessors  of  being  directly  in- 
herent members  of  the  states.    In  Brabant  this  high  distinction 
and  privilege  In  favour  of  the  abbots,  was  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  elsewhere ;  for  the  whole  of  the  cleri^y,  being  the 
first  order  of  the  state,  were  represented  by  abbots  only.    Jo- 
seph did  not  at  first  subvert  the  abbacies,  but  as  the  incumbents 
died,  placed  them  to  be  held  in  commendamj  which  was  directly 
contrary  to  an  express  article  of  the  Joyous  Entry.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  1787  he  published  two  edicts,  which  entirely  absorb- 
^  the  consideration  of  every  smaller  change ;  by  these  all  the 
tribooab,  *  all  the  forms  and  course  of  civil  justice,  which  for 
so  many  centuries  had  been  established  and  pursued  in  the  Low 
Countries,  which  the  people  had  so  long  considered  as  their 
^ry  and  regarded  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  were  to  be 
abolished  in  one  day.     The  forms  of  process  in  the  old  courts 
*ere  £urand  open :  they  publicly  exhibited  the  series  of  evidence, 
vuies  of  interpretation ;  the   principles  applied,  and  grounds 

z  The  principal  tribunals  were  in  the  villages ;  a  court  held  by  the  lord 
•f  the  manor,  who  in  smaller  cases  delegated  his  authority  to  a  set  of  repu- 
<>hle  men  within  bis  district ;  bat  in  greater  judged  himself,  being  assisted 
hy  two  eminent  oounaeltors  to  expound  tbe  laws.  In  the  cities  the  jurisdic- 
^  via  in  the  hands  of  tbeir  respective  magistrates :  there  was  a  supremo 
^nbunal  composed  of  sixteen  judges  and  a  {sresident,  in  whicbj  causes  either 
civil  or  criminal  might  originate ;  and  in  civil  cases  an  appeiJ  lay  from  tbQ 
Vknor  courts.    See  Arnioal  Register^  1789|  p.  30r, 
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CHAP,    of  decision.  New  tribunals  were  appointed,  in  which  the  leerocy 


I  XLil.     of  despotism  marked  the  proceedings ;  witnesses  were  pnvat^^ 

^^^^'^>*»'  examined,  the  parties  were  often  ignorant  of  the  evidence  os 

1769.     which  they  were  tried,  and  the  decision  was  left  to  a  single 

I  P^^^P®.  ^^  judge,  who  was  to  determine  according  to  his  discretion  without 

^rmsuid  ^^^  existing  law.    The  persons  appointed  to  this  <rf6ce  were 

proceed-    foreigners,^  totally  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the 

mgs.  Netherlands,  or  at  least  altogether  regardless  of  their  spirit  voi 

Arbitrary  tenor.    Such  modes  of  judicial  procedure,  combined  vith  Ibe 

*^*"L!?'  ^^b®"*  parts  of  the  emperor*s  conduct,  were  considered  as  the     i 

troduced.  forerunners  of  proscription  and  tyranny:  they  excited  great 

alarm  among  the  people,  not  without  a  determination  to  resist 

acts  so  contrary  to  the  compact  by  which  Joseph  held  the 

sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.    But  the  second  edict  advancing 

in  lawless  usurpation,  confirmed  their  resolution  not  quietly  to     | 

submit  to  the  destruction  of  their  rights. 

The  states  of  the  Netherlands  were  justly  deemed  by  the 
people  the   guardians  of  their  laws,  liberty,   and  property; 
and  in  them  was  vested  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  the 
subjects,  and  granting  subsides  to  the  prince.     In  the  exercise 
of  this  power  they  bad  uniformly  satisfied   both  parties,  by 
liberal  grant  without  burthensome  impost     The  assembly  of 
the  states  met  annually  at  Brussels,  and  having  pefformed  the 
most  material  part  of  their  business,  intniated  die  rest  to  a 
select  committee,  whose  proceedings  they  reviewed  at  the  fol* 
Subversion  lowing  meeting.     This  legislative  branch  of  the  coostiitutiQO 
oftheesta-was  no  less  valued  than  the  judicative,  but  the  ^emperor  ia 
blished  le-  his  second  edict,  proclaimed  its  subversion ;  he  abolished  the 
gislature.  q|^  institutions  and  forms,  and  substituted  an  engine  of  state 
under  the  name  of  a  council  of  general  government,  which, 
while  it  drew  all  public  affairs  within  the  sphere  of  its  owq 
action,  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  court  minister  who  was  placed 
at  its  head.    Witliout  nominally  annihilating  the  assembly  of 
the  states,  the  new  form  of  government  really  destroyed  its 
powers:  it  ordained,  that  the  states  might  nominate  a  depu- 
ty, who,  if  approved  of  by  the  minister  had  his  council,  might 
be  a  member  of  that  council,  and  when  required  by  the  minis- 
ter was  to  sign  all  the  acts  formerly  exercised  by  the  states, 
but  now  to  be  proposed  by  the  council.    Thus  the  states  were 
really  to  have  no  other  power  but  to  subscribe  imperial  man- 
dates; and  their  authority  was  to  be  exercised   by  a  nominal 
representative  under  the  control  of  the  minister  and  his  coun- 
cil :  the  jurisdiction  of  this  new  council  was  farther  to  extend 
to  all  cases  of  police  and  revenue  :  all  persons  even  suspected, 

y  The  baron  de  Martini,  an  Italian,  was  sent  into  the  Low  Countries, 
with  the  title  of  Imperial  Commissary,  to  establish  and  regulate  the  new 
tribunals,  and  to  presctibe  to  a  nation,  which  had  for  many  ages  gloried  in 
the  freedom,  as  well  as  the  equity  of  its  civil  institutions,  in  what  manner 
justice  should  bo  dispensed  in  future. 
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or  pretended  to  be  suspected,  were  the  objects  of  inquisitorial    CHAP. 
procedure,  by  order  of  the  council  and  minister  from  whose     XLIL 
decrees  there  lay  no  appeal.     When  the  nature  and  extent  of  >-i^'>'^^^ 
thb  despotic  usurpation  was    understood   and   comprehended,      1789. 
the  people  very  loudly  expressed  indig^nant  resentment  against 
so  daring  a  violation  of  that  conyention,   by  which  only  the 
trchduke   of   Austria,    held   the   limited    sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands.     In  language  less  mindful  of  his  rank  than  de- 
scriptive of  his  conduct,  they  plainly  and  unequivocally  charg- 
ed Joseph  with  having  violated   the   inaugural  compact  and 
oath}  and  not  obscurely  intimated,  that  a  breach  of  a  condi- 
tional contract  by  one  of  the  parties  absolved  the  other  from 
Its  obligations.     Those  who  were  most  favourable  to  the  em- 
peror, alleged,    that   the   obnoxious    edicts    proceeded    from 
mistaken  views  of  the  public  good,  and  not  from  a  design  upon 
their  liberties  :  according  to  such  advocates  he  had.  suppressed 
the  ancient  tribunals,  that  the  people  might  be  enabled  to  obtain 
jusu'ce  in  a  less  expensive  and  more  compendious  way,    and 
his  alteration  of  the  government  was  designed  to  give  it  more 
simplicity  and  energy:   the  small  military  force  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute   sovereignty ;    he  had  been   deceived  by  partial  and 
&Ise  representations,   and   misled   by  evil  counsellors.     The 
reply  to  this   species   of  vindication  was    obvious ;    whether 
riolation  of  their  dearest  rights  proceeded  from  the  despotic 
intentbns,  or  the  defective  judgment  of  the  sovereign,  it  was 
equally  incumbent  on  subjects  to  defend  their  constitutional 
liberties:  though  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  was,    in  all  hid 
dominbns,  such  as  to  evince  a  narrow  understanding,  yet  in 
the  N^etherlands,  and  every  other  part,  it  was  so  uniformly  di- 
rected to  one  object,  the  invasion  of  property  to  increase  his 
own  revenue,  that  misinformation  and  erroneous  reasoning  did 
not  account  for  its  general  tenor:  no  flerson  could  be  a  ayatema- 
tic  robber  by  mUtake. 

The  eDnperor's  chief  counsellor  was  the  count  Belgiojoso, 
his  miniater,  %  Milanese,  a  great  favourite  with  his  master ;  and 
"^ho  possessing  all  the  subtlety,  artifice,  and  crooked  policy  of 
an  Italian  statesman,  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  open, 
frank,  and  honest  Flemings.  The  govenwr-general,  the  duke  of 
Saze  Teschen,  and  his  wife,  the  archduchess,  sister  to  the  em* 
peror,  were'  extremely  popular,  and  never  suspected  of  promo- 
ting any  unconstitutional  designs ;  but  the  minister  possessed 
the  real  power  of  government.  Belgiojoso  proceeded  to  a  vio-^ 
lent  exercise  of  the  powers  so  lawlessly  usurped ;  indeed,  if  he 
had  conceived  a  design  of  extending  and  consolidating  a  re^^ 
▼olt,  he  could  not  have  formed  a  more  efiicacbus  plan  for  the 
purpose:  having  excited  the  resentment  of  the  civil  orders,  by 
die  overthrow  of  the  established  judicature  and  legislature,  he 
next  attacked  the  clerical  order,  not  as  before,  by  suppressing 
certain  firatemities,  the  least  essential  to  the  church,  but  those 
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CHAP,   institutions  which  nourished  its  appropriate  learning,  preserved 
XI. IL     its  most  important  rights,  and  that  literature  and  science  from 
s^^v^^/  which  it  chiefly  derived  its  influence.     The  principal  univer- 
1789.     sity  of  Brabant  was  the  Lou  vain,  one'  of  the  most  celebrated 
Progras  of  schools  of  Roman  catholic  theology     distinguished  for  the  ex- 
despotism  traordinary  reverence  with  which  it  regarded  the  supreme  pon- 
r bS*  "*i  ^^'  ^^  ^^  profound  respect  for  the  priesthood,  and  conse- 
franchiM^  ^^^^^^ly  highly  prized  by  zealous  votaries  of  the  Romish  church : 
all   its   colleges  were  abolished,    and  a  general  seminary  was 
established,  in  which,  by  an  edict,  all  youth  designed  for  the 
church  were  required  to  pursue  their  theological  studies.    For 
this  new  school  a  German  rector  and  professors  were  appoint- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  native  teachers.    Such  a  change,  vio- 
lating the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  tending  to  introduce 
new  doctrines  of  theology,  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  bishops, 
the  university,  and  the  people.    The  Low  Countries,  so  long 
famous  for  the  purity  of  its  catholic  faith ;  the  Louvain,  the 
nurse  of  holy  religion,  was  to  be  contaminated  with  the  here- 
sies in  which  Germany  abounded.     The  minister  enjoined  fa- 
ther Godefroy,  visitor  of  the  capuchins  at  Brussels,  to  send  the 
young  students  of  his  order  to  be  educated  in  the  general  se- 
minary :  this  clergyman  refused  to  comply.     Belgiojoso  com- 
manded him  to  depart  from  Brussels  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  emperor's  dominions  in  three  days.    Such  a  violent  act  af- 
forded a  new  subject  of  complaint  to  those  who  were  zealous 
in  religion,  and  strengthened  the  abhorrence  of  the  new  semi- 
nary ;  but  it  increased  the  apprehensions  of  the  progress  of  ar- 
Joseph       bitrary  power,  which  were  already  so   generally    entertained, 
considers    ^^^  emperor  and  his  counsellors  appeared  to  have  adopted, 
hisFlem-   respecting  his  richest  and  most  productive  dominions,  one  of 
ish  sub-      the  most  dangerous  [;tf*inciples  that  can  actuate  the  conduct  of 
.jects  mere-  ^  government,  that  subjecta  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  c 
ces"ofpe^"  •^"''^^  ^  revenue^  and  the  expediency  of  political    plans  and 
venue.    '    ^^^^  ^^  ^  estimated  by  their  tendency  to  supply  the  coffers  of 
the  prince.    The  discontents  and  commotions  in  the  Nether- 
lands very  greatly  diminished  its  financial  efficiency,  and  cod- 
sequently  defeated  the  purpose  which  the  authors  of  the  innova- 
tions meant  chiefly  to  promote.     The  minister,   pretending  to 
Impute  the  defalcation  to   contraband  traffic,  proceeded  in  a 
summary  and  arbitrary  way  against  persons  whom  he  professed 
to  suspect  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  commerce.     One  respecta- 
ble and  eminent  merchant,  who  held  a  contract  with  govern- 
ment, was,  after  his  accounts  had  been   closed    and   passed, 
charged  with  a  fraud:    he  challenged  his  accusers    to    make 
good  their  assertions  by  a  fair  and  open  trial,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  his  country;  but,  instead  of  a  legal  inquiry,  he  was 
seized  by  armed  soldiers,  and  hurried  away  to  Viemia.     So  fla- 
grant a  tyranny,  joined  to  the  general  system,  impressed  the 
people  with  a  belief,  that  their  only  alternative  was  subjection 
to  foreign  despotism,  or  vigoroug  and  immediate  resistance. 
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tb'lftbifM  ^e  t:#i8^utkMi  had  been  tht  i«iost  pretite,  Md    CHaP; 
its violAtioiift  t^fldost  manifest;  and  there  th^  resistance  was    XLIL 
Ac  most  {iPCrmpt   !tt  Brussels  the  companies  of  arts  and  trades,  \ai^^>r^^^ 
mat  in  number,  chose  representatives,  each  known  by  the     1789. 
same  of  syndic :  diese  delegates  constituted  a  corporation,  en-  Bemon* 
dfled  tkie  syndics  of  thfe  nine  nations  :  tliey  possessed  not  only  •JJ™?J*»  ^ 
ftunicipud  power,  bat  also  very  considerable  political  direction  J^l^^"^ 
in  the  choice  of  members  for  die  assembly  of  the  states ;  and  en. 
bemg  composed  of  the  chief  cidsens,  they  added  extensive  in 
fltieoce  to  their  strength.    This   was   the  first  public   body 
which  expressed  its  sentiments  concerning  the  usurpations: 
Aeydrew  up  a  phun,  bold  memorial,  that  stated  actual  facts 
and  obvious  consequences;  and  enumerated  the  conditions  on 
which  the  prince  of  the  Low  Countries  held  his  sovereignty,  as 
set  fordi  in  the  Joyous  Entry ;  the  representation  quoted  Jo- 
sh's inaugural  oath  to  observe  the  prescribed  stipulations, 
and  his  actual  conduct,  which  was  a  systematic  violation  of 
his  engagements ;  and  concluded,  that  ^  if  the  sovereign  shall 

*  infiiage  upon  the  articles  of  the  Joyous  Entry,  his  subjects 
'^  shall  be  discharged  from  all  duty  and  service  to  him,  until 

*  such  time  as  due  reparation  shall  be  made  for  such  infringe* 
^  meDts.**  This  animated  remonstrance  inspirited  and  guided 
the  other  cities,  and  also  the  other  provinces ;  and  the  people  in 
general  were  determined  to  assert  their  rights ;  but  before  they 
should  commence  any  active  exertions,  they  waited  the  meeting 
of  the  states,  that  they  mig^t  know  how  far  they  could  trust  to 
their  counsel  and  co-operation. 

The  assembly  met,  and  the  very  first  step  demonstrated  the  Meeting  of 
irmand  resolute  part  which  they  intended  to  act.  An  appU*  the  sutos* 
cation  having  been  made  for  subsidies,  they  totally  refused  to 
grant  supplies  until  grievances  were  redress'ed;  they  sent  im- 
mediate orders  to  the  collectors  of  the  revenues  to  pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  financial  officers  appointed  by  the  new  council, 
ttince  they  exercised  an  authority  which  was  not  admitted  by 
the  Flemish  constitution  :  they  then  drew  up  a  declaration  of 
ngbts,  a  statement  of  grievances,  and  an  exhibition  of  conse- 
qaences,  both  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  than  that  of  the 
ffndics,  BSid  which  avowed  their  determination  to  persevere  in 
maintaiBing  the  constitution  of  their  ancestors ;  this  manifesto 
they  addressed  to  the  governor-general.  At  the  same  dme  Mr. 
Vandemoot,  a  counsellor  of  Brussels,  and  an  eminent  advocate 
b  the  cause  of  liberty,  published  a  treatise  addressed  to  the 
states,  in  which,  from  ancient  documents,  he  traced,  out  and 
elucidated  the  constitution  of  Brabant.  .  The  states  not  only 
ordered  this  treatise  to  be  read  in  their  presence,  but  decreed 
public  thanks  to  the  author,  for  havkig  so  ably  and  justiy  vin- 
dicated the  rights  of  the  people.  The  states  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault  concurred  in  the  determination  to  resist  all  the  uncon- 
ftli(utionat  changes.  The  governors-general  endeavoured  t» 
break  the  force  of  the  opposition  by  small  concessions  and  iibe- 

VOX..II.  n 
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CHAP,    ral  promises :  the  Italian,  to  his  great  surprise)  fbmid  that  the 
XUF.     Flemings  were  not  to  be  intimidated ;  and,  until  he  couM  be 
N^'~>^^s»^  supplied  with  an  adequate  force,  he  had  recourse  to  the  mors 
1789.     appropriate  instruments  of  his  country,  duplicity  and  decep- 
tion :  the   attempt,  however,  was  now  too  late ;   the  patriots 
persevered  in  their  efforts,  and  held  out  to  the  minister  the  ter- 
rors of  an  ancient  statute  of  Brabant,  that  declared  it  lawful 
to  apprehend  and  to  punish  any  person  who  should  obstinately 
persist  in  obstructing  the  public  good  :  they  abolished  the  new 
seminaries  and  other  unconstitutional  innovations;  urged  the 
governors- general  speedily  to  redress  their  grievances;  and  ad- 
ded, that  the  people  were  m  su9h  a  ferment,  that  they  could 
not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  longer  delay.    The  minis- 
ter had  hitherto  obstructed  concessions  on  the  side  of  the  go- 
vernors-.eneral,  but  now  pretended  no  longer  to  oppose  con- 
ciliatory measures:   alarmed  at  the  revolution  in  the  temper 
and  dispositions  of  a  people  from  whom  they  had  before  expe- 
rienced the  most  affectionate  attachment,  the  governors  resolved, 
as  far  as  their  power  extended,  to  restore  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  the  provinces.     They  issued  a  decree  en  the  thir- 
tieth of  May,  declaring  that  all  arrangements  contrary  to  the 
Joyous  Entry  should  be  entirely  set  aside,  and  that  due  repa- 
ration' should  be  made  for  all  infringements  on  that  great  char- 
ter which  the  people  held  so  sacred:  they  hoped  the  empe- 
ror would  ratify  this  declaration,  and  promised  to  exert  their 
utmost  influence  with  him  to  accomplish  such  a  desirable  pur- 
pose.    This  proclamation  at  first  diffused  general  joy  throueh 
the   Netherlands:  but  these  sentiments  were   interrupted  by 
doubts  concerning  the  emperor's  ratification.     Joseph,  instead 
of  sanctioning  the  decree,  despatched  a  mandate  to  the  states 
of  the  Low  Countries,  strongly  expressing  his  astonishment, 
indignation,  and  displeasure,  at  those  intemperate  and  violent 
measures  which  the  states  had  adopted,  and  that  bold  defiance 
which  they  had  given  to  his  authority :  his  edicts  had  not  been 
intended  to  subvert  the    constitution,  but  to  correct  ancient 
abuses  and  to  make  salutary  reforms.    As  a  proof  of  their 
obedience,  he  required  the  states  of  each  province  to  send  de- 
puties to  Vienna,  to  lay  their  subjects  of  complaint  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne.    As  a  father,  he  would  pardon  the  errors  and  te- 
•    merity  of  his  subjects,  but  would  severely  punish  them,  if  they 
continued  refractory. 

Disappointed  by  so  imperious  an  order,  and  so  unfounded 
reprehension,  they  did  not  sink  under  the  insolent  claims  of 
Deuutiiia    ^'^^'P^^  authority,  but  took  vigorous  measures  for  their  own 
iiiesent  to *^c*i"ty.    To  prevent,  however,  matters  from   coming,  to  ex- 
yiaam.      tremities,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  to  a  certain  extent 
with  his  requisition:  they  appointed  deputies,   intrusted  with 
very  limited  powers,  merely  to  express  the  loyalty  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  state  their  grievances,  but  to  come  to  no  conclusions^ 
respecting  public  affairs,  without  the  special  and  inuaediate  or- 
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derof  the  states.  While  the  deputies  was  on  their  journey^  CHAP. 
they  were  informed  that  great  bodies  of  imperial  troops  were  XUI. 
inarchiiig  towards  the  Low  Countries.  Though  this  intelligence  ^^^no^^ 
greatlj  agitated,  yet  it  did  not  depress  the  minds  of  the  Flem-  1789. 
ings;  resohred  to  maintain  their  liberties  at  every  hazard  of 
tbeir  lives  and  fortunes,  they  calculated  their  strength  and  re- 
aource^,  and  found  them  much  superior  to  those  with  which 
the  Dutch  had  formerly  resisted  Spanish  despotism  :  they  hop- 
ed for  the  mterference  of  the  powers  that  were  already  ini- 
mical to  Joseph's  ambition;  and  that  France  in  particular 
would  willingly  accept  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherland 
jHovinces,  so  beneficial  and  commodious,  upon  the  constitu- 
tional conditiona  which  they  would  most  gladly  offer.  The 
governors-general  having  been  called  to  Vienna,  to  be  present 
when  the  deputies  should  appear  before  the  emperor ;  count 
Murray,  a  nobleman  of  Scottish  extraction  commander  of  the 
Austrian  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  was  appointed  governor 
during  their  absence.  This  officer,  a  man  of  prudence  and 
temper,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters  by  moderating 
the  fervour  of  the  people^  and  the  ipiperiousness  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  Flemings,  meanwhile,  were  turned  with  the  most 
uoioas  expectation  to  the  reception  of  their  deputies  at  Vien- 
na: and  the  first  accounts  were  very  &r  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. When  presented  to  the  emperor  they  were  received 
vith  an  that  angry  haughtiness  which  narrow  understandings 
and  illiberal  sentiments  in  power  produce  to  real  or  supposed 
nferiors,  when  they  are  the  objects  of  displeasure.  Undis- 
mafed  by  imperious  insolence,  the  deputies  stated  their  griev- 
ances; but  Joseph  informed  them,  that  before  he  would  vouch- 
iafeto  explain  himself  upon  that  subject,  there  were  certain 
preliminary  articles  that  count  Murray  would  communicate  to 
bis  states :  the  articles  were,  that  things  should  be  restored  to 
the  same  footing  in  which  they  had  stood  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
states ;  that  the  new  tribunal  council  and  seminaries  abolished 
^y  the  Flemings  should  be  restored,  the  subsidies  paid,  and 
the  volimteers  dismissed :  if  these  articles  were  not  executed, 
the  Austrian  army  should  proceed  in  its  march  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  Flemings  with  great  indignation  refused  to  comply,  and 
between  volunteer  corps,  and  parties  of  soldiers,  quarrels  and 
sldrmishes  arose,  not  without  the  effusion  of  blood;    every 
thing,  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  count  Mur- 
ny,  seemed  tending  to    hostilities,  when  despatches  arriving 
from  the  deputies  totally  changed  the   public  sentiments;  by 
^  it  appeared,  that  harsh  as  the  first  reception  of  the  de-» 
piities  had  been,  at  succeeding  interviews  the  emperor  had  de- 
clared, that  though  he  had  thought  it  consistent  with  the  digni- Joseph 
ty  of  his  throne  to  testify  his  displeasure  at  the  violent  proceed-  pretends  to 
inga  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  he  was  really  favourable  to  their 8:"nt*J»«J' 
requests  i  and  though  he  wonW  l>ot  consent  tt  the  re-establish- '***''''*^' 
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CHAP.   nMOt  pf  ceiivtntSs  9or  to  restoce  the  noipiiiitiim  o{  Qbbo%  fad 
XLll.     iroyld  ^^taot  aU  the  otk^r  principal  articles )  he  ntver  proposr 
^•^"^''^^^  ed'  to  enforce  his  edicls  hjr  arms,  ajid  was  'willing  to  restore 
1789.     the  Joyous  Entry  to  its  primitive  vigour ;  he  intended  to  viak  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  concert  measures  with  the  states  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people.    These  agreeajble  declarations  vcfe  S!C- 
companied  with  «n  unaasuromg  and  engaging  politeness*  which 
manifested,  if  not  the  ability  ofi  a  statesman^  the  versatilky  of 
a  courtier.    The  deputies  were  so  captivated  with  the  rom- 
acrs  and  address  of  the  emperor,  that  they  received  every  as- 
surance and  profession  witli  unbounded  &ith-  ^eiit  cons&u- 
ents,  though  not  so  implicit  in  their  con^deiitce^  yei  were  great- 
ly pleased  and  at  last  agreed  to  pay  the  subsidies  into  the  roy- 
^  treasury,  as  a  mark  of  their  reliance  on  tho  en^peror's  pro- 
testations.   The  count  Murray  in  return  published  a  declara- 
tion from  the  emperor,  by  which  the  Joyous  En^  of  Brabant 
was  to  be  preserved  entire,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical as  the  civil  orders ;  the  new  tsibunala  were  to  be  sau^- 
]>ressed,  and  the  ancient  courts  of  judicature  to  resume  their 
function.     The  sovereign  promised,  that  whatever  infraction 
liad  been  made  upon   the  Joyous  Entry^  be  would  employ 
measures  for  granting  redress.    This  acconu^KidatiQn  betveea 
the  emperor  and  his  subjects  diffused  a  general  joy  through 
the  Low  Countries.    But  the  modeiiate  system  now  a^deptedbf 
Jpseph,  by  discerning  politicians^  was   imputed  to  pavticul^ 
circumstances,  and  not  to  any  deviation  from,  hia  general  prior 
ciples  of  action.    In  hb  innovating  plan  he  had  proceeded  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  Netherhmders  would  mak^  no  mate- 
rial opposition,  and  that  his  wishea  might  be   aecomplished 
without  distracting  his  attention,  or  withdrawing  hia  force  from 
the  execution  of  his  other  schemes.     From    the   spirit  and 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  Flemings  he  saw  that  they  could  not 
be  brought  to  submission  without  a  considerable  army^  the  em- 
ployment  of  which  in  that  service  would  weaken  his  efforts 
against  the  Turks;  he  therefore  abandoned  one  unjustifiabk 
project  of  aggression,  that   he   might  the.   more   effectually 
promote    another;    and  it  was  inferred,  that   really  he  had 
only  postponed  his  design  respecting  the  Low  Countries  to  a. 
more  &vourable  opportunity.     The  great  object*  of  Jps^h 
af>pears  to  have  been  to  establish  one  simple  uniform  military 
system  of  government  through  all  the  parts  of  his  vast  domi^ 
nions.    This  purpose  was  obstructed  in  die  Netherlands  by  the 
present  concession ;  there  were,  besides,  important  articles  left 
unsettied,  which  mi^ht  be  the  ground  of  future  diaputOi.    His 
expressions,  upon  being  more  closely  egcamined  than  during  the 
first  ebullitions  qf  joy,  were  found  to  be  general  and  vague.. 

z  See  declar^ion  of  the  emperor  to  the  states  of  the  Belfic  Frovincet : 
SUte  Papers,  July  3,  1787. 
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0&  w<Ucti»B>  the  F|c9uiigs.|ffrc(ihr«d  tbM  tli^y  held  Bo-pMg*  CiiAF. 
bH»  (he  «a«evei0i.but  lii»  pionunes,  while  in  disbanding  the^     ^UL 
Qulide  Uiej  bad  given  tbe  most  wAid  and  subetaDtial  secoiitjr  ^^^^^'^^ 
on  thdrpart^    The  eaaperar  after  be  bad  expressed  his  appro*     17d9, 
badoo  e>  tbe  Unieet  and  cenciliatory  conduct  of  count  Mur- 
thfi  appointed  another  coaunander  ift  chief,  who  had  no  local. 
coUMMions  in  the  Netherlands  i  this-wae  general  DalcoB,^a  sq1«>  Sends  ra- 
fo  of  fioruuie  from  Irelmdy  bvaye  and  enterprisingy  but  whose  cral  Dtuton 
priocipie  o(  conduct  waa  simp^  obedience  tO'  his  master's  or«to  the  Ne- 
dsnivhalewev  theyi  night  bot  ot  whateTer  rights  they  might  ^^'™^' 
fiobke.    He  had  heea  ewplojied  against  the  rebellious  mounr 
tsiDetrsoC  Tramyluanisy  and  acquired  considerable  reputation 
lif  jkis  militacjr*  e&rts;  but  bad  baeor  noted  foe  the  cruelty  with. 
Kiuch  be  treated  hie  prisoners^      Count  Trautmansdorff  waa- 
appointed  to  (he  civil  govemnsenl)  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
6e  Law  Gouitriesi.  as.  he  was.  a  maa  of  very  amiable  disposi- 
tiooai  and  esitvemely  popular ;   but  it  soon  was.  found,  that  ia 
power  he  w9a.totftHLy  subordinate  UxDialton*    The  gpvecnors- 
SB&eral  were  bjy  the  emperor's  new  plan  to  be  mere  pageants  ' 
of  stale  and.  splendour,  without  any  share  of  the  government. 
The  first  lennifewlatipn^of  the  emperor's  perseverance  in  the  Despot 

ti  which  he  pretended  to  relinquish,  was  an  attack  upon  ?"^"^^ 
umvenity  of  Loi^vaim  While  the  Flemings  were  cherish-*****  ^'™** 
W  the  hopea^  of  preserving  their  reveired  constitution^  and 
^^liipng  the  convivial  festivity,  of  the  Christmas  season,  exhir 
halted  by  the  flattering  ptospectt  a  peremtory  order  arrived 
'^  the  emperor's  name  to  the  members  of  Louvain  university^ 
cnmisiMiing  them*  without  deliberation,  delay,  or  remon-* 
^tnnce,  immediBiely  to  enregister  in-  their  archives,  and  sub- 
nut  to,  the  system  of  refbrmt  prescribed  by  the  sovereign* 
These  mandates  the  univerai^  peremtorily  refused  to  obey; 
they  pleaded  their  constitutional  righta,  and  appealed  to  tho 
laws  and  justice  of  their  country  tor  protection.  The  minis- 
ter, IB  his.  reply  to  this  appeal,  propounded  a  very  simple,  and 
comptefaenaive  principle^  thus  9ubjecU  mutt  not  filead  rights^, 
^<nuyjusHeep  or  their  eonstitaiioih  ^.gainst  the  will  ^fthe  tove^ 
^fign.  Declarationa  were  issued^,  conmianding  them-  to  confona 
to  the  mendateaof  the  emperor,  and  threatening  the  severest 
vogeance  against  all  persone  who  should  dan»  to  asaert  » 
right  coQfrary  to  tbe^  wiU  of  his  imperial  majesty.  These  dic- 
tatorial menaces  were  totally,  disregarded  by  the  unhrersityn 
which  waa  detesmined  to/  sesert  its  freedom.  Count  Trautf 
Bumsdorff  waa  now  become  entirely  subservient  to  Dalton,  and 
in  his  conduct  showed^that  the  amiable  dispositions  and  pleaa- 
iBg  mamwra  which  had  rendered  him  so  popular^  were  not 
(mHied  by  vigour,  or  secured  by  virtuous  principles.  Tliia 
auoister,  bj  tiie  direction  of  Dalton,  sent  a  letter  to  the  grand 
^tmncil  of  Brabant,  vequking  their  efforts  to  reduce  to  obe-t 
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CHAF.  dimice  the  refractory  university)  and  specifying^  Ac  time  bebte 
XLII.  wluch  the  mandate  was  to  be  executed :  the  council,  with  a 
Vi^*>^^^^i^  dignified  indignation  replied,  that  the  letter  was  founded  in 
1789.  ignorance  of  their  laws,  tended  to  despotism,  and  must  be  re- 
voked. The  minister  reptied,  that  it  was  his  majesty's  abso- 
lute determination  that  on  whatever  subject  he  tignified  hU 
ftfillf  obedience  must  follow ;  and  he  gave  them  twenty-four 
hours  for  publishing  the  decree.  His  commination  being  stiO 
disregarded,  the  following  day  he  sent  a  notice,  that  if  the  de- 
crees were  not  published  within  two  hours,  he  should  have 
recourse  to  the  dire  expedient  of  cannon  and  bayonets,  which 
his  majesty  had  most  expressly  prescribed.  The  council  aiiU 
paid  not  the  smallest  attention  to  those  insolent  threats ;  Dal- 
ton  drew  up  a  regiment  of  infantry  near  the  council  house, 
and  ordered  an  ensign  with  a  party  of  troops  to  patrole  the 
streets.  This  officer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  desirous  of 
showing  power,  on  some  trifling  disturbance,  ordered  his  men 
to  fire  a  platoon  among  the  multitude,  killed  six  of  the  people, 
and  wounded  many  more :  the  juvenile  instrument  of  military 
despotism  and  murder,  dreading  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
people,  hastily  fled  with  his  party  to  the  main  body  of  soldiers; 
The  emperor  informed  of  this  achievement,  highly  applauded 
the  ensign's  conduct,  and  desired  Dalton  to  inform  him  he 
might  exfiect  firomoticn  on  the  first  vacancy :  he  also  expressed 
his  warmest  gratitude  to  Dalton  for  su/iftorting  the  dignity  of 
the  military  character*  and  imfireeeing  the  people  with  a  due 
dread  qfthe  eoldiera.  This  massacre,  unimportant  (thb  empb- 
jROR  said)  ae  it  was  in  itself  might  produce  a  salutary  effect; 
hut  to  insure  obedience  it  was  necessary  for  Dalton  to  persevere 
in  the  same  meritorious  conduct.^  The  army  being  once  em- 
ployed against  the  people,  constant  insolence  and  frequent 
bloodshed  were  the  result.  The  people  expressed  their  indig- 
nation in  riots  and  tumults :  one  of  these  being  quelled  wiUi- 
out  firing  a  shot,  the  emperor  in  a  letter  to  his  ministers,  testi- 
fied his  disapprobation  of  such  forbearance,  and  desired  it  might 
not  be  repeated.  TrautmansdorfF  declared,  that  if  the  troops 
serving  in  the  Netherlands  were  not  sufficient,  forty  thousand 
men  would  immediately  enter  the  Low  Countries :  this  asser- 
tion his  hearers  well  knew  to  be  a  boasting  bravado,  as  the 
emperor's  troops  were  elsewhere  fiilly  employed,  h  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  discover  the  precise  motive  for  conduct 
which  is  dictated  by  unprincipled  wickedness,  and  guided  by 
extreme  folly.  As  Joseph's  armies  were  engaged  in  the  Turk- 
ish war,  policy  obviously  dictated  forbearance  of  injustice 
and  tyranny  in  the  west,  that  he  might  effectually  promote 
aggression  and  spoliation  in  the  east.  His  force  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  very  inadequate  to  Mb  despotic  purposes,  or 
to  the  cruel  intentions  of  his  deputy.    At  the  very  time  that 
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4ke  cmperar  ma  enjcMiuDg  peraeTemDce  in  mililary  despodam    CHAP. 

ia  his  inlliog  and  prompt  underiingy  be,  through  the  governors-     XUI. 

gencnd,  issued  a  declaratbn,  setting  forth  his  tender  affection  v^'^^^s^ 

to  his  sttbjectSi  hia  desire  of  satisfying  their  wishes,  the  com-      I79i, 

plete  return  of  his  &vour,  and  his  determination  to  give  th^ 

Low  Countries  most  convincing  proofs  of  hia  benevolence  and 

confidence.     Flagrant  as   the   duplicity  of  these  professions 

vere,  their  useleasness  was  no  less  obvious :  force,  not  deception 

was  his  instrument  ot  government ;  the  soldiers  could  not  the 

more  easily  massacre  one  man  by  proclsdming  to  him  the  ien- 

der  feelingi  of  their  employers :  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  &l8e- 

bood,  which  could  answer  none  of  the  assertor's  purposes; 

more  resembling  the  capricious  versatility  of  a  froward  child, 

than  the  steady  policy  ot  a  firm  man>  resolute  in  wicked  de- 

agns. 

The  interpreter  of  the  emperor's  tenderness  was  Dalton: 
among  the  sources  of  Dalton's  fiune  acquired  in  Transylvania 
was  a  gailovs^  of  an  extraordinary  height  for  hanging  insur- 
gents, and  he  declared  hia  determination  to  erect  an  edifice  of  a 
like  construction  in  the  great  square  at  Brusaels.  He  now  went 
to  establish  at  Louvain  the  new  professors  of  divinity ;  and  to 
reform  the  errors  of  theological  schoola,  the  argument  em- 
pk^ed  was  the  bayonet :  the  rector  and  professors  were  ejected 
bf  a  file  of  muaketeera,  and  the  new  teachers  were  established 
by  the  same  authority.  To  celebrate  the  admission  of  the  im-  Effisets  ef 
perial  instructora  in  theology,  the  soldiers  murdered  a  great  ^''^y'^ 
mnnber  of  the  inhabitants,*  who  could  not  refram  from  as-*^^* 
sembling  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  grief  at  the  overthrow  of  an 
institution,  wliich  had  for  so  many  ages  been  the  pride  and 
support  of  their  city.  But  although  soldiera  could  inaugurate 
persons  appointed  to  tetich  the  chriatian  system  according  to  the 
imperial  canons  of  orthodoxy,  they  could  not  compel  students 
to  karns  the  pupils  had  universally  abandoned  the  colleges, 
and  the  masters  were  left  to  deliver  their  lessons,  either  in 
empty  halls,  or  without  any  hearers,  but  their  military  coadju- 
u>rL  At  Malinea  and  Antwerp  the  maaaacre  was  much  more 
extensive  thsm  even  at  Louvain ;  and  personal  security  was  deemed 
so  precarious  in  the  Nedierlands,  &at  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  inhabitants  of  distinction  and  property 
soQght  refuge  in  exile.  The  cruel  executions  committed  upon 
a  deficnceksa  people  by  their  rulers,  in  a  season  of  peace  and 
BQst  profound  tranquillityy  excited  the  abhorrence  of  the  neigh- 
^rii^  nations,  and  procured  asylums .  for  the  unfortunate 
fuffero^.  Confiscation,  despotism,  and  military  execution  be- 
^g  once  established,  proper^,  liberty,  and  life  being  insecure 
those  that  still  remained  in  the  country  withdrew  their  capitals 
^m  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  vested  them  in  foreign 
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CHAP,    fends,  as  a  iitoviakin  fcr  their  own  fliglit»>  and  rapMhoriei  wtiieli 
XUI.    Daltoa'fi  ba3ronetB  coukl  wot  raack.    In  a  country  so  rcoeotlf 
'^^^^>^^^^^  emineBt  for  industry  and  the  ai«i»  trade  was  enttraiy  stsgnang 
1799.     and  every  occupation  ceased,  except  those  which  minister  to  the 
necessity  of  life:  revenue  proportionably  declined:  fiscal  pro- 
ductiveness, the  great  object  of  the  emperor's  tyranny,  eaperi- 
enced  a  most  important  diminution :  the  states  of  Brabattt  an- 
nounced a  determination,  under  the  present  outrageous  tyranny, 
to  withhold  the  supplies.    Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
close  of  1788. 
FaHher         The  emperor  published  an  edict  annulling  all  his  former  con- 
crueliy  and  cessions,  even  recalling  his  inaugural  oath  to  mainuiin  the  Joyous 
robbery  by  £„^^ .  ^^j  ^^  ^^  obnoxious  establishmentB  of  1787  were  to 
^'^^         be  speedily  restored.    The  grand  council  of  Brabuit  having 
refused  to  sanction  so  despotic  an  edict,  that  constitutional  tri- 
bunal was  suppressed ;  the  management  of  the  revenue,  which 
had  formed  one  of  its  delegated  departments,  was  vested  in  a 
commisuon  nominated  by  the  emperor :  do  abbots  were  thence- 
forth to  be  appomted  in  Brabant,  and  thus  the  clerical  order 
was  about  to  be  suppressed ;  the  commons  wens  to  be  new  mo- 
delled according  to  the  emperor's  pleasure  :  the  right  of  grant- 
ing subsidies  was  to  be  no  longer  vested  in  the  states,  but  in  a 
council  appointed  by  the  emperor;  the  loyous  Entry  was  to  be 
abolished ;  the  whole  government  and  all  its  parts  were  to  be 
modelled  according  to  the  imperial  will.    A  omsiderable  part 
of  the  year  1789  was  employed  in  executing  these  nefarioua 
projects  of  in£fttuaied  ambition.     The  enmity  to  the  clergy, 
and  rapacity  for  money,  two  predominant  features  in  the  «npe* 
ror^s  chliracter,  combhied  in  dicUUng  his  most  extensive  and 
systematic  schemes  of  robbery.    By  one  decree  he  sequestered 
all  the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  appointed  civil  officers  lo  manage 
their  revetmes  for  his  use.^ 
the  Flem-     ^^^^  ^  seizure  of  property,  in  a  country  which  had  so  long 
ings  re-      enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
solve  on     possessions,  among  a  people  so  devoutly  attached  to  the  priest* 
^rciblere-  hood,  excited  very  general  resentment,  and  open  remonatraaces 
sistance.    j^^^^  ^^^^  ^jj^  already  indignantly  brooded  over  their  folleo 
constitutbn,  and  meditated  the  r^*assertion  of  their  rights :  they 
resolved  no  longer  to  yield  even  the  appearance  of  submisaioa, 
either  to  subordinate  tyranny,  or  the  imperial  despot  himself. 
Stimulated  to  resistance  by  the  strongest  motives  which  can  in- 
spirit  generous  breasts;   considering  death  as  prsfisrablo  to 
slavery ;  and  recalling  to  their  minds  those  gallant  esertmia  by 

f  The  autbcr  of  Dod8ley*6  Annual  Register  1791^  haviag  attentively  ood> 
•ideivd  the  detail  of  the  opoilatiooa,  aaya,  that  h«  suppress^  no  lefts  thaD  a 
hundred  and  sixty  mon agile  establishments,  and  that  the  only  precaution 
he  appears  to  have  used  was,  that  in  this  great  suppression  the  men  were 
more  favoured  than  the  women :  of  the  male  conventa,  only  in?^  were 
sequestered  i  of  the  nannsries,  one  himdied  and  twea^. 
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which  a  kindred  people  had  emancipated  themselves  from  an    CHAP, 
Austrian  despot  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  trusted  that  with     XUL 
much  ^eater  resources,  against  a  foe  less  powerful,  they  would  ^^^^<^^/ 
be  00  Jess  successful  in  resisting  an  Austrian  despot  of  the  eigh-     1789, 
teeDth;?  besides  their  own  resources,  so  valuable  and  effica- 
cious, in  the  riches,  population,  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
nature  of  the  country,  they  might  reasonably  expect  support 
from  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  her  maritime  confede- 
lares.    The  emperor  was  engaged  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  his 
force  greatly  impaired  by  the  disastrous  events  which  it  had 
produced :  though  emigration  was  very  prevalent,  yet  the  re- 
fugees chiefly  sought  shelter  in  the  most  adjacent  states,  and 
had  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  by  describ- 
iD^  the  dreadful  oppressions  from  which  they  had  fled.     With 
the  emigrants  the  Flemish  patriots  maintained  a  very  close  cor- 
respondence, and  concerted  with  them  the  plan  and  commence- 
ment of  open  resistance.    Dalton,  meanwhile,  despatched  part 
of  his  troops  to  seize  every  person  suspected  of  disaffection, 
and  carried  the  system  of  proscription  and  murder  to  a  more 
enormous  extent  than  at  any  former  period  of  his  tyranny, 
while  Trautnaansdorff  acted  as  the  civil  instrument  of  oppression. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  blow  up  the  houses  of  these  tyrants 
with  gunpowder;  during  the  confusion  to  seize  the  gates  of 
Brussels  and  the  arsenal,  and  admit  bodies  of  emigrants,  who 
were  prepared,  and  to  be  ready  at  hand  for  that  purpose :  the 
execution  of  this  plot  was  fixed  for  August  1789;  but  being 
discovered,  a  great  number  of  suspected  persons  were  appre- 
hended.   While  the  ministers  were  inflicting  summary  punish* 
ments,  the  vigor6us  proceedings  of  the  patriots  called  their  at- 
tention to  more  formidable  objects.    About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember 1789,  the  duke  of  Ursel,  and  the  prince  of  Aremburg, 
count  of  la  Mark,  his  son,  with  the  other  nobles  who  had  retired 
lo  Breda,  were  joined  by  the  archbishop  of  Malines  or  Mechlin, 
primate  of  the  catholic  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by 

g  There  ww  a  consideraMe  retembUuice  between  the  conduct  of  Jo- 
<epbu.uidhis  ancestor  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  thoagh  the  ibnnerwas  thp 
professed  champion  of  toleration,  the  latter  of  intolerance,  the  principle  of 
Both  was  much  more  nearly  allied  than  would  appear  from  a  superficial 
nev  of  their  respective  objects.  Each  sought  to  model  the  opinions  of 
Bankind  according  to  his  will ;  each  endeavoured  to  eSect  his  purpose  by 
TlolcDce;  each  was  cruel  in  persecuting  all  those  who  o|n>osed  hissystem  i 
each  was  imperious  and  despotical ;  both  were  ambitious  without  »biUty, 
fcstless  without  enterprise,  ag^gressive  and  usuroinjg  in  intention,  mighty 
m  project,  but  futile  in  execution,  and  unsuccessml  in  event  Philip,  the 
weature  of  imitation,  was  the  implicit  votary  of  priestcraft :  Josepl^  the 
cKatnre  of  imitation,  was  the  implicit  votary  of  infidelity :  neither  of  them 
vcK  glided  hr  sound  reasoning  and  original  reflection ;  both,  in  aupport- 
in^  their  fiivonte  tenets,  and  gratifying  malignant  passions,  did  much  miS" 
mdi  but  attempted  much  more  than  tbeirjinc^pacity  ^ered  them  |to 
^cpetrate. 
Vol.  D,  29 
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most  if  not  all  the  states  of  Brabant,  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, were  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the  regular  and  le- 
gal assembly  of  the  states  of  that  province  :h  they  framed  and 
unanimously  passed  a  remonstrance  to  the  emperor,  declaring 
their  rights  and  their  resolutions  to  maintain  them  against  every 
violater:  they  vfere  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  a  sovereign  who  should  govern  them  constitutionally, 
but  they  would  not  surrender  those  privileges  which  they  held 
in  trust  for  their  fellow  citizens,  and  for  posterity :  they  adjured 
him  to  spare  them  the  cruel  necessity  of  appealing  to  God  and 
their  swords. 

The  declaration  of  the  states,  so  contrary  to  his  despotic  sen- 
timents and  views,  highly  enraged  the  emperor,  and  he  gave 
orders  for  increased  severity  and  violence  of  military  execu- 
tion. The  Belgians  saw  no  hopes  of  redress,  but  by  their 
swords,  and  in  October  1789,  they  hoisted  the  standard  of  re- 
volt :  a  body  of  insurgents  took  the  two  small  forts  of  Lillo 
and  Liefenshock  on  the  Scheldt :  in  fort  Lillo,  besides  the  mi* 
litary  stores,  they  found  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Dalton 
sent  general  Schroedcr  against  the  invaders,  at  the  head  of  four 
thousand  troops,  well  disciplined.  On  the  advance  of  this 
force  the  insurgents  abandoned  the  two  forts  and  retreated 
towards  Fumhout,  a  small  town  about  eight  miles  from  the 
forts :  the  imperialists  pursued  them  to  the  gates,  and  forcing 
these  open,  entered  the  town  :  the  Brabanters  retreating  from 
the  main  street,  drew  the  Austrians  after  them  until  they  were 
inclosed  in  the  market  place;  there  the  patriots  firing  from 
the  adjoining  houses,  windows,  and  lanes,  did  great  execution ; 
the  regulars  being  thus  ensnared,  and  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves, were  broken  and  defeated,  and  compelled  to  rett^t 
with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.  Hope,  encouraged  by 
success,  roused  all  the  patriotic  and  martial  ardour  of  the  Bel- 
gians :  assuming  the  name  of  the  patriotic  army,  they  l^ene- 
trated  into  the  heart  of  the  country :  in  the  other  provinces,  as 
-well  as  Brabant,  the  votaries  of  freedom  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard erected  for  its  preservation,  and  burned  with  impatience  to 
job  their  brethren  in  the  field,  that  they  tnight  contribute  their 
efforts  to  deliver  their  country  from  foreign  tyrants^  In  the  be- 
ginning of  November  a  battle  was  fought  at  Tirlemont:  a  bo- 
dy of  patriots  having  been  pursued  by  Bender,  an  Austrian  ge- 
neral, had  taken  refuge  in  this  place,  and  were  warmly  sup{)ort- 
ed  by  its  patriotic  inhabitants.  Bender  having  entered  the 
town,  was  very  vigoroualy  received  by  the  Flemings,  and  after 
an  obstinate  contest  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Netherlanders 
The  patri-'***^  ventured  to  meet  their  adversaries  in  an  open  field,  and 
ot«d^t'^*^^®8  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  possession  of  Ostcnd, 
the  Austri- Bruges,  and  Louvain.  Animated  by  these  successes  they  had 
an  troops,  the  boldness  to  attack  the  strong  ci^  of  Ghent:  having  enter- 
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ed  the  town,  they  assailed  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  the  CRAP. 
streets;  and  compelled  one  part  of  them  to  fly  for  refuge  XUI. 
to  the  barracks,  while  another  sought  shelter  in  the  citadel,  ^i^?*^^^ 
The  third  day  of  the  siege  the  barracks  surrendered  ;  the  de-  1789. 
fendants  of  the  citadel  finding  they  could  no  longer  retain  the 
place,  committed  the  most  infamous  enormities  in  the  streets, 
but  soon  evacuated  the  garrison :  the  defence  of  Ghent  was  by 
no  means  adequate  in  either  vigour  or  skill  to  the  force  by  which 
it  was  guarded.  Joseph,  desirous  of  winning  his  soldiers,  had 
given  directions  for  allowing  them  great  laxity ;  the  troops  who 
were  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  being  recently  freebooters, 
aod  accustomed  to  trample  on  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  con- 
ceived a  most  thorough  contempt  for  the  Flemings  ;  but  when 
they  came  to  battle,  and  were  compelled  to  face  the  enemy  on 
equal  terms,  they  showed  themselves  to  have  totally  deviated 
from  the  characters  of  Austrian  soldiers,  and  to  be  as  dastardly 
as  they  were  profligate.  The  reduction  of  Ghent  was  of  the  They  form 
greatest  consequence  to  the  Flemish  patriots ;  and  the  more  ^^J^^ J" 
especially  as  it  enabled  the  states  of  Flanders  to  assemble  in  |^  mub- 
that  capital  of  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing  their  [i^. 
public  proceedings,  giving  a  form  to  their  intended  new  consti- 
tutbn,  and  concluding  a  league  and  federal  union  with  the 
other  provinces.  The  emperor  informed  of  the  great  successes 
of  the  Flemish  patriots,  descended  from  his  despotic  haughti- 
ness, and  endeavoured  by  amicable  promises  to  conciliate  his 
late  subjects ;  he  exhorted  the  malcontents  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  trust  for  the  redress  of  real  grievances  to  his  cle- 
mency and  paternal  affection  :  dreadful  consequences  (he  said) 
would  ensue  if  they  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  conquests 
which  he  was  now  prosecuting,  and  pour  into  the  Netherlands 
armies  that  were  now  gathering  laurels  from  a  foreign  enemy. 
Endeavouring  pardy  to  jusdfy,  and  partly  to  explain  his  most 
obnoxious  acts,  he  offered  to  revoke  the  offensive  edicts,  to 
comply  with  all  their  former  demands,  and  to  grant  a  general, 
km,  and  perpetual  amnesty  to  all  who  should  return  to  their 
duty  within  a  specified  but  distant  time,  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt alone  excepted :  but  the  Flemings  had  been  too  often  de- 
ceived by  Joseph  to  repose  any  confidence  in  bis  professions ; 
and  they  now  paid  the  less  attention  to  his  overtures,  than  from 
their  successes  they  began  to  deem  themselves  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  his  power.  On  the  twentieth  of  November  the 
states  of  Flanders  seized  on  the  sovereign  authority  in  their 
province,  and,  in  imitaUon  of  their  Dutch  neighbours,  assumed 
the  mle  of  high  and  mighty  states  :  they  passed  resolutions,  de- 
claring the  emperor  to  have  forfeited  all  title  to  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Netherlands ;  for  raising,  organizing,  and  disciplining 
an  army,  and  uniting  themselves  with  the  states  of  Brabant. 
The  aidour  and  success  of  their  countrymen  inspired  the  in- 
habitants of  Brussels  with  the  desire  and  hope  of  rescuing  their 
capital  from  the  despotic  ministers  of  Joseph.    Intimidated  by 
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CHAP,  the  victories  of  the  Flemings,  Dalton  confined  himself  within 
XLJI.  the  walls,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  strictly  guarded:  his 
s^^^^^"^^^  force  consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men,  whereas  the  patri- 
1TB9.  otic  band  did  not  exceed  one  thousand :  the  soldiers  were, 
however,  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the  city ;  their 
adversaries  were  at  a  fixed  rendezvous  to  form  a  compact  body, 
which  assailing  the  scattered  enemy,  by  throwing  them  into 
partial  confusion  might  cause  general  disorder,  and  animate 
the  other  citizens  to  join  in  the  conflict.  This  gallant  design 
was  executed :  the  Flemish  baAd  defeated  an  Austrian  detach- 
ment in  one  of  the  streets  ;  the  battle  became  general,  and  the 
insurgents  got  possession  of  the  barracks,  wi^  two  thousand 
muskets,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  Dalton  retreated  to  the 
great  square,  where,  attempting  to  defend  himself,  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  capitulate,  and  to  give  up  Brussels,  on  being  allowed  lo 
escape  with  his  garrison:  he  accordingly  retired  to  Luxem- 
burg: Trautmansdorff,  with  the  other  chief  members  of  the 
government,  withdrew  to  Liege.  The  governors-general,  from 
their  popularity  were  not  afraid  of  any  violence,  yet,  as  the 
emperor's  sovereignty  was  no  longer  acknowledged,  they  be- 
took themselves  into  Germany.  The  Flemings,  in  their  victo- 
ries, far  from  imitating  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  imperial  des- 
pot's soldiers,  killed  no  one  but  in  battle.  Having  thus  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  chief  towns,  after  celebrating  the 
most  solemn  institution  of  religion,  they  restored  the  ancient 
courts  of  justice,  rescinded  all  the  emperor's  innovating  edicts, 
settled  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  and  completely  rees- 
tablished tranquillity.  The  states  of  Brabant  being  assembled  at 
Brussels,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1 789,  bound  themselves 
by  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens,  to  preserve  the  rights, 
privileges,  atid  constitution  of  their  country,  and  then  proceeded 
to  administer  the  same  oath  to  the  members  of  th^  sovereign 
cotmcil  of  Brabant  amidst  the  general  acclamations  ol"  the  peo- 
ple. The  other  provinces,  except  Limburgh,  having  concluded 
similar  engagements  concerning  their  respective  internal  con- 
stitutions, all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Limburgh  excepted, 
formed  themselves  into  a  federal  republic,'  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  United  Belgic  States.  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  resdess  changes,  rapacity,  and  usurpations  of  the  empe- 
ror Joseph. 
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RetrospectiTe  view  of  Prance. — Old  government.— Character  and  spirit  of 
France  under  Louis  XlV.-^ources  of  submission  to  arbitrary  power-- 
conunencioe  and  progressive  change  under  Louis  XV. — ^Beginning  of  in- 
fidelity.— S^ltaire  and  bis  disciples. — Beginning  of  anti-monarchism^* 
Rousseau  supposes  man  a  perfectable  being. — Prog^ress  of  his  doctrines 
through  the  efforts  of  literature. — Co-operating  political  causes.-  gene« 
ral  impolicy  and  burthensome  expense  of  the  Prench  wars  against  Cireat 
Britain. — Enormous  expenditure  and  distressful  consequences  of  the  war 
to  support  our  revolted  colonies.— Pecuniary  embarrassments. — Various 
schemes  of  alleviation.— Convention  of  the  notables.— Calonne  unfolds 
the  dreadful  state  of  the  finances.— Calonne  proposes  an  equalization  of 
public  burthens— incenses  the  privileged  orders.— Outcry  against  the 
minister— disgraced— retires  into  banishment— Brienne  minister.— Tri« 
flii^  and  inefficient  reforms.— Contests  with  parliaments.— Attempts  of 
the  crown  to  overawe  the  refractory— unsuccessful.—  Arbitrary  suspension 
of  parliaments.— National  ferment.— Distressed  situation  or  the  king— 
abuidoned  by  many  of  his  courtiers— resolves  to  recall  Mr.  Neckar— 
who  consults  the  convocation  of  the  states-general.-*-Que8tion  concern- 
ing the  coosoHdation  of  the  orders  .—Meeting  of  the  states.— Commons 
propose  to  meet  in  one  chamber— opposed  by  the  otKvn.^— Commons  con- 
stitute themselves  a  national  assembly,  without  regard  to  the  other  or- 
ders.— Violence  of  demagogues.— Soldiers  infected  with  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm—insubordination and  licentiousness.— King  orders  troops  to 
approach  to  Paris.— Popular  leaders  prepare  to  defeml  the  capital.— An 
army  of  volunteers  immediately  raise— attack  the  roval  magazines  to 
procure  arms— assail  the  Bastile.— Subversion  of  the  old  government.— 
Beclaration  of  rights  ^fundamental  principle  the  BisHra  or  hah.— First 
acts  of  the  revolutionists— power— great  and  general  object  to  subvert 
establi^ment— to  that  object  all  the  whole  energies  of  the  French  genius 
and  chmcter  exerted.— Licentiousness  of  the  press.— Twenty  thousand 
literary  men  employ  themselves  in  stimulating  the  mob  to  outrage. — An 
engine  of  government  new  in  the  history  of  political  establishments.— 
Cu7Bs— influence  of— extended  by  association— doctrines— influence  and 
operation.— Lawless  violence  in  the  country.— Peasants  turn  upon  the 
proprietors.— Some  of  the  nobility  propose  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of 
their  privileges  and  property— their  example  imitated  and  emulated^— 
Sacrifices  ofthe  nobles  and  clergy.— Admiration  of  the  commons.— Pro- 
position for  the  seizure  of  church  property— remonstrances  ofthe  dewy 
—disregarded.— Pariiaments  annihilated.— Immunities  sacrificed.— Ine 
law  and  policy  of  the  kingdom  overturned.— Scheme  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions.— Gold  and  silver  sent  to  the  mint.— Preparations  for  the  new 
Gonstitation- the  authority  to  be  possessed  by  the  king.— Suspensivt 
VETO  —Question,  if  the  assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  one  or  two 
chaaberB— carried,  that  there  should  be  only  one^— English  constitution 
proposed  as  a  iiM)del— rejected.— Prench  commons  inimical  to  mixed 
goremment— settlement  of  the  succession.- Ferocity  of  the  people^in- 
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flamed  by  scarcity.— Additional  troops  arrive  at  Versailles— enterUio- 
ment  given  by  the  officers  in  the  palace  to  the  new  comers  —The  ro)al 
family  visit  the  banqueting  room.— Music  describes  the  suflferings  of  a 
captive  prince  —The  queen  having  in  her  arms  the  infant  dauphinpre. 
sents  him  to  the  officers — the  ladies  of  the  court  accompany  her.— BfiecU 
ofbeautVy  music,  and  wine,  combined.— Ung^uarded  enthusiasm  of  the 
loyal  soldiers— trample  on  the  national  cockade.—  Report  of  this  entir- 
tainment  at  Paris.— Ran  and  indignation  of  the  revolutionists.— Activity 
and  influence  of  the  6sh-women  and  courtezans.— l*he  mob  detenninei 
to  bring^  the  king  to  Paris— expedition  of  the  women  for  that  purpose- 
hang  priests  and  aristocrats— march  to  Versailles— overawe  tltele|;is- 
lature— break  into  the  assembly  and  take  possession  of  the  speaker'i 
chair.— Mob  assault  the  palace — attempt  to  murder  the  queen— preven. 
ted  by  the  heroism  of  her  defenders. — King  and  queen  agree  to  depart 
for  Paris  —Mournful  procession  of  a  degraded  monarch.— Farther  pro- 
ceedings at  Paris.— l*ne  existing  government  endeavoured  to  quell  the 
mob— severe  prosecutions  for  that  purpose.— Effects  of  the  French  revo- 
lution  in  Britain.— Detesting  the  old  French  government  and  notac* 
quainted  with  the  new,  Britons  approve  of  the  revolution  as  friendly  ts 
liberty.— Sentiments  of  various  classes— respectively  dlifering,  concur  in 
favouring  the  French  revolution. 

CHAP.  THE  event  which  rendered  the  year  1789  most  important 

XLIIL*  ^o  Britons  and  all  the  civilized  world,  was  the  French  revolu- 
\^r>r^  tion,  the  causes  and  means  of  which  extraordinary  change  it 
ir89  requires  a  retrospective  view  of  the  scence  of  operation  to  in- 
Old  go-  vestigate  and  comprehend.  The  government  of  France  was^ 
vemment  in  the  earlier  ages,  one  of  those  feudal  aristocracies,  which  the 
of  France,  northern  conquerors  established  over  Europe.  The  degree  of 
civil  and  political  liberty  that  extended  to  the  commons  was 
very  inconsiderable  in  France,  as  in  most  other  countries,  ex- 
cept England  and  the  Netherlands.  The  power  of  the  king  in 
the  middle  ages  was  extremely  limited ;  the  country  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  principalities,  in  each  of  which  the  lord  su- 
perior enjoyed  an  arbitrary  sway,  and  held  the  people  in  a  con- 
dition of  abject  vassalage.  This  state  of  relative  power  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  afiaira  underwent  material  changes.  The 
kings  had  one  general  object,  diminution  of  baronial  authority; 
prudence  required  the  barons  to  unite  for  their  common  advan- 
tage, yet  they  had  respectively  separate  interests  which  much 
more  constantly  occupied  their  attention.  By  sowing  discord 
between  these  turbulent  chieftains,  the  sovereigns  rendered 
their  aggregate  force  less  formidable.  Conquests,  escheats,  or 
treaties,  united  several  fiefs  to  the  cipwn  :  Louis  XI.  considera- 
bly reduced  the  power  of  the  nobility,  the  feudal  aristocracy 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  separate 
sovereignties  were  consolidated  into  one  entire  mass.^  As  the 
people  had  been  without  liberty  under  feudal  lords,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  in  servitude  under  the  monarch :  before  the  total 
reduction  of  the  aristocracy,  they  had  indeed  possessed  an  assem- 
bly of  states^  but  so  modelled,  that  the  commons  had  little  reai 

i  See  introduction  to  this  history. 
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share  of  the  power:  theiiobles  and  clergy  were  closely  con-  CHAP. 
nected  by  immunities  and  other  privileges,  and  could  easily  Xi-IIT.  . 
overpower  the  third  estate.  From  the  administration  of  Riche-  Si^^^^'^^*' 
lieu,  France  had  been  without  even  the  appearance  of  a  legis-  1789. 
latire  yoke:  every  privilege  of  the  subject  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  government  habitually  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  The 
men  of  wealth  and  distinction  were  purchased  either  by  courtly 
honours,  presents,  pensions,  or  a  lavish  waste  of  the  public  re- 
venue, which  was  endeavoured  to  be  exclusively  wnmg  from 
the  gprasp  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  and  the  laborious.  Liberty  and 
even  life  were  insecure,  if  either  interfered  with  the  will  of  the 
prince.  Instead  of  makiiYg  a  part  subservient  to  the  whole; 
estimating  either  permanent  regulations,  or  temporary  measures, 
by  the  aggregate  of  happiness  which  they  were  calculated  to 
produce;  the  old  government  of  France  administered  the 
whole  according  to  the  pleasure  and  caprice  of  a  very  small 
part;  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  twenty-four  millions  was  of 
litde  account  when  compared  with  the  freak  or  fancy  of  the 
prince,  the  interest  or  inclination  of  his  favourites.  The  sug- 
gestion of  a  priest  or  a  prostitute  would  desolate  a  whole  pro- 
vince,'^ and  drive  from  that  country  its  most  industrious  inhabi- 
tants. The  nobility  and  clergy,  and  also  the  magistrates,  were 
exempted  from  their  share  of  the  public  burthens ;  the  taxes, 
instead  of  being  paid  by  the  rich  and  the  great,  fell  upon  the 
poor.  These  tyrannical  exactions  were  rendered  more  cruelly 
oppressive  by  the  established  mode  of  extortion ;  the  revenue 
was  farmed,  and  farther  leased  by  the  principal  imdertakers  to 
others,  and  by  these  to  subordinate  collectors  with  advance  of 
rent;  in  the  various  steps  of  intermediation  between  the  payer 
of  the  impost  and  the  government,  much  greater  sums  were 
squeezed  from  the  commons  than  ever  found  their  way  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  principally  consti- 
tuted the  monied  class,  or  at  least,  were  the  greatest  capitalists  ;< 
in  them  govemraeht  had  its  chief  resource  for  loans  to  carry  on 
the  projects  of  extravagant  ambition,  and  infatuated  aggres- 
sion. Many  of  the  nobility  from  their  prodigality  were  poor 
notwithstanding  their  immunities  and  donatives,  and  from  these 
meo  had  the  means  of  supply;  the  court,  therefore,  very  rea- 
dily connived  at  most  flagrant  extortions  in  the  administration 
of  the  revenue,  as  the  commons  only  were  to  offer  by  the  spo- 
iiatioD. 

The  old  government  of  France,  was,  no  doubt,  liable  to  these  Character 
and  other  objections,  both  in  its  principles  and  practice;    <^nd*^t.!^^ 
in  the  rdgns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  it  was  a  very  arbitrary  J^nder**^ 
and  oppressive  system.    Its  vices  appeared  the  more  glaring  to  ij^qm  xiV 
polidcid  observers,  by  being  contrasted  with  the  constitution  of  and  Xy. 

kSeeiiiBender^sTourthroiq^  Germaayy  an  account  of  the  devaiUtion 
ci  the  FiBlatinate. 
1  Anoiial  Registier,  ITST  and  1789. 
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CHAP,   the  neighbour  and  rival  of  France.    Perhaps,  indeed,  this  cir- 
XI«ilL     cum  stance  produced  to  thut  system,  still  less  estimation  than  it 
^^^^x^^^  reaiJy  deserved.    To  Britons  it  would  have  been  an  intolerable 
1789.      scheme  of  policy,  and  must  have  crushed  the  energy  of  the 
British  character,  which  in  a  great  measure  results  from  civil 
and  political  liberty ;  but  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  restraint  is 
necessary  according  to  the  knowledge  and  dispositions  of  a  na- 
tion as  was  as  an  Individual.     The  French  minds,  sentiments, 
and  habits,  appeared  to  require  a  stronger  curb  than  the  Bri- 
tish ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  authorities  which  were  to  con- 
trol the  violence,  regulate  the  vivacity,  and  guide  the  versatile 
instability  of  the  Gallic  character,  were  by  no  means  well  pla- 
ced.     The  power  was  not  exerted   for  rendering  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  subjects  which  even  their  tempers  would  admit ; 
it  was  much  more  arbitrary  than  was  expedient  for  a  civilized 
people  to  tolerate.    The  great  mass  of  the  commons  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery  to  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  officers  of  the 
crown  i'^    such  a  condition  only  profound  ignorance,  fear,  or  in- 
fatuation could  suffer.     It  was  natural  for  intelligent  and  inge- 
nious men  to  see  the  imperfections  of  the  arbitrary  government, 
and  to  wish,  for  a  reform  of  various  abuses.     The  splendid  ac- 
tions of  Louis  XIV.  notwithstanding  their  real  impolicy,  daz- 
zled his  subjects;    his  ostentadous  displays  to  other  natioas  of 
his  superiority,  so  flattering  to  the  predominant  vanity  of  the 
French    character,  rendered   them   eager   partisans   of   their 
great  monarch.     Instrumental   to  the  glory  of  the  sovereign, 
they  thought  they  were  promoting  their  own  !  Vanity  assumed 
the  disguise  of  honour ;  and  in  gratifying  the  prince,  and  court- 
ing his  approbation,  they  overlooked  their  own  conditions ;   they 
forgot  they  were  bearing  slavery,  encountering  war,  poverty, 
and  starvation,  merely  as  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a  vam-glori- 
ous  tyrant."      Under  Louis  XIV.  their  subserviency  was  very 
abject,  but  it  arose  from  causes  that  could  not  be  permanent, 
and,  indeed)  from  a  certsdn  operation  of  passions  and  energies, 
which,  in  another  direction,  might  readily  attempt,  and  power- 
Sources  of  fully  affect  the  dissolution  of  their  fetters.     Submission  to  arbi- 
subnussion  (|.2iiy  power  arises  from  various  causes,  and  operates  differently 
rvMwer.    ^^coi^uig  to  the  diversities  of  national  characters ;  often  it  may 
proceed  fi*om  barbarous  ignorance  and  intellectual  debasement, 
which  mindful  of  only  animal  wants  thinks  not  of  any  higher 
enjoyments  than  the  supply  of  these  ;^    a  phlegmatic  temper, 
that  does  not  feel  injustice  and  oppression ;    or  from  relaxation, 
indolence,  and  timidity,  which,  notwithstanding  a  knowledge  of 
right,  and  a  feeling  of  wrong,  prevents  strenuous  efforts    for 
vindicadon  and  redress ;    servitude  in  these  cases  is  a  fias^ive 
firincijile.    The  French  were  very  far  froni  being  void  of  knotr- 

m  New  Annual  Register,  1^89. 

n  Smollett's  Continuation  of  Hume,  vol.  i. 

o  As  in  the  case  of  the  negroes,  see  Parkas  Travels,  patiim. 
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'     Icdgc,  sensibility,  courage,  or  active  exertion :  on  tlie  contrary,    c6ap. 
they  were  intelligent,  ardent,  bold,  and  enterprising*  but  their     XLIU. 
passions  engaged  their  ingenuity  and  their  force  in  supporting  ^^'-v^^ 
and  aggrandizing  their  absolute  monarch.     Submission  to  arhi-      1789. 
trary  power  was,  in  them  love  for  the  sovereign,  a  strongly 
ACTirjs  pRiJCciPLE ;  theirs   Was   implicit  obedience  yielded  by 
sirength,  not  despotism  forced  upon  weakness.     The  French 
ajiimation  was  extremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  its 
levity  was  very  fond  of  pageantry  and  show.     The  magnificent 
profusion  of  Louis  and  his  court  was  well  adapted  for  increa- 
sing the  popularity  acquired  by  political  and  military  achieve- 
ments ;  the  high  admiration,  or  rather  the  adoration  with  which 
ills  subjects  regarded  this  monai^ch,  soon  excited  in  their  warm 
and  enthusiastic  minds  an  ardent  affection  for  the  whole  royal 
&mily,  and  indeed  all  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  they  associa- 
ted the  ideas  of  estimation  for  royalty  with  military  prowess. 
These  effects  were,  as  long  as  they  lasted,  very  favourable  to 
the  continuance  and  extension  of  absolute  sway,  but  the  causes 
were  perfectly   compatible   with   totally   different    sentiments. 
Under  Louis  XV.  the  French  long  continued  urdent  in  loyalty, 
and  manifested  their  affection  and  reverence  for  the  kingly  name 
in  implicit  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty; but  while  energy  was  exerting  itself  in  the  boldest  enter- 
prise for  promoting  the  great  monarch's  glory,  props  of  his  Ck>miiiea- 
power  were  beg^ning  to  be  impaired.     From  the  middle  of  his  cing  and 
reign  the  Roman  catholic  faith   commenced   its  decline,  andP.^'P'®** 
towards  the  close,  the  political  power  of  the  sovereign  received  *j]]^     ^^^ 
a  considerable  shake.  cler  ^lis 

The  abandoned  debauchery  of  the  court  under  the  duke  of  XV. 
Orleans's  regency  had  prepared  the  higher  ranks  for  the  infusion  Begin- 
of  mfidelity    which  was    afterwards  so    extensively    received.  "^^^^™^ 
The  first  movers  of  this  scheme  of  irreligion  were  certain  vota-         ^* 
rics  of  literature,  who  employed  men  of  high  rank  as  their  in- 
struments.    Learning  became  daily  more  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  baring  been  fostered  in  Prance,  by  the  ostentatious  vanity 
of  Louis  XIV.   though  limited  during  his  reign  to  subjects  of 
^le,  sentiment,  and  natural  philosophy,  afterwards  extended 
lo  theology,  ethics,  and  politics.     Voltaire  was  admirably  fitted  Voltaire» 
for  impressing  the  susceptibility,  gratifying  the  taste,  amusing 
the  &ncy,  infiaming  the  passions,  and  so  misleaduig  the  judg- 
ment of  lively,  refined,  ingenious,  ardent,  and  volatile  readers 
aid  bearers :  he,  therefore,  was  thorougly  skilled  in  the  most 
effectual  means  of  attacking  the  faith  of  Frenchmen.     Vanity 
materially  assisted  the  infidel's  operations :  the  nobility  having 
imbibed  under  Louis  XIV.  a  relish  for  literature  and  still  more 
^f  literary  patronage,  were  desirous  of  cultivating,  or  appear- 
uig  to  cultivate,  intimacy  with  a  man  of  so  high  rank  in  letters, 
repeated  bis    doctrines  and  witticisms,  and  abandoned  their 
religion  to  pass  for  philosophers.     Besides,  the  debauchery  of 
Louis  XIV.,  carried  by  his  pupSl  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  a  much 
Vol.  II.  30 
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CHAP,    more  profligate  excess,  aod  not  much  corrected  under  the 
XUlL    mature  age  of  Louis  XV.,  established  in  the  morals  of  cour-      j 
v^^N<^^  tiers  a  powerful  auxiliary  for  spreading  infidelity.    The  ridicu-      ! 
1789.     lous  absurdity  of  tnany  of  the  popish  doctrines  was  easily  dis' 
cemible  to  French  sagacity  when  turned  to  such  ammadver- 
sions:   and  their  various  mummeries  ufforded  scope  to  the 
French  wit  and  satire,  when  permitted  to  take  such  a  range. 
Gallic   ingenuity   could  easily  find  arguments   to  expose  the 
frivolity  and  folly  of  many  of  their  priestly  doctrines,^  rites,  and 
observances ;  but  as  ardent  as  versatile,  leaving  their  super- 
stitions, they  took  the  opposite  and  much  more  dangerous  ex- 
treme.    Some  of  the  king's  ministers,  pleased  with  the  theories 
of  the  Voltaire  school,  and  converted  by  his  jokes,  became 
deists,  made  the  king  inimical  to  various  parts  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  reformbg 
the  church.     This  reform  both  in  France  and  other  countries 
arose  partly  from  a  diminished  regard  for  the  established  church, 
but  principally   from   the  love  of  plunder:   its  consequences 
were  a  degradation  of  the  clerical  character  to  a  much  lower 
state  than  was  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  spiritual  and  moral 
instruction.     The  suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the 
general  system  of  policy  towards  the  church,  from  the  peace 
of  Paris  to  the  end  of  the  duke  de  Choiseul'a  administration, 
tended  very  powerfully  to  second  the  efforts  of  deisticai  writers 
against  the  church.    Indeed  the  acts  of  Louis  XV.  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  favourites,  were  powerfully   efEcient   causes, 
though  not  the  proximate,  of  the  downfall  of  religion  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor.     It  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  underta- 
king for  a  man  of  genius  to  establish  a  new  sect  in  religion  or 
politics ;  if  he  mean  to  mislead  the  judgment,  he  has  only  by 
animated  description  to  impress  the  imagination,  or  by  impas- 
sioned eloquence  to  impel  the  affections.?     Voltaire  was  very 
successful  in  the  use  of  these  instruments :  other  literary  ad- 
venturers readily  pursued  a  tract  leading  so  directly  to  esteem 
and  patronage.     Under  such  influence,  projects  and  insdtutions 
were  formed  for  circulating  their  doctrines.     By  such  influence, 
projects,  and  institutions,^!  infidelity  made  very  rapid  advances: 
except  in  the  lower  classes  of  people,  in  the  latter  period  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  majority  of  laity  in  France  were 
deists.    Opinions  and  sentiments  so  inimical  not  only  to  abso- 
lute monarchy,  but  to  every  form  of  regular  government,  are 
indebted  for  their  disseminations  to  the  imbecility  of  Louis  XV., 
and  the  nanx)W  views  of  his  ministers.    The  same  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  not  being  properly  understood  or  wisely  modified  by 
the  court  of  France,  from  exposing  the  abaurdities  of  many 

p  Whitfield,  Wesley,  and  other  adventurers  of  a  more  recent  date  clearly 
and  strangely  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  ingenuity  famhionijig  itself 
to  the  fancies  and  passions  of  men,  may  impress  a  new  hypotbesis  of  re* 
ligion. 

q  See  Baniiei  ofx  Jacobinism,  vol.  i«  pa^^sim. 
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popish  observances  preceded  to  attack  Christianity  itself,  and    cnXP. 
soon  extended  to  politics.    In  their  efforts  against  superstition,    XLllI. 
the  philosophists,  in  the  violent  ardour  of  the  French  charac-  Vi^'v'^^/ 
ter,  rushing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  pulled  up  the  wheat  as  well     1789. 
as  the  tares;  the  same  operators,  employed  on  the  same  mate- Commence 
rials,  using  asimilar  process  in  politics,  produced  similar  effects ;  ™*n^<>*^*^ 
and  in  lK>th,  seeking  to  avoid  one  evil,  without  discriminating  it  jjjia  doc^ 
from  the  good  in  which  it  was  mixed,  they  incurred  a  greater,  tnnes. 
Speculating  upon  the  rights  and  happiness  of  man,  they  easily 
saw  that  the  government  of  France  was  very  far  from  being 
well  adapted  to  the  security  of  rights  or  the  diffusion  of  hap- 
piness.    The  ingenuity  of  Frenchmen  has,  in  most  subjects  of 
study,  exhibited  itself  much  more  frequently  in  framing  hypo- 
theses than  in  collecting  £aicts,  investigating  principles,  and  de- 
ducing consequences  from  actually  established  premises.    This 
mode  of  procedure,  well  adapted  to  the  poet's  invention,  was 
employed  m  cases  which  required  the  reasoning  of  the  philoso* 
pher,  and   the  wisdom  of  the  sage.     A   position  was  assumed 
by  Helvetius  and  many  others,  but  above  all  by  Rousseau,  that 
man  was  a  perfectible  being,  and  that  every  change  of  system 
was  to  be  adapted  to  the  perfection  which  he  might  attain. 
While  Voltaire  and  his  sect  were  labouring  to  undermine  exist-  R«w>ewi 
ing  establishments,  Helvetius,  Rousseau,  and  their  sects,  besides  JJff,f!J^p. 
rendering  a  helping  hand  to  the  scheme  of  demolidon,  wercf^i^^J^" 
very  acdve  in  proposing  new  models  totally  impracticable,  be-  ing. 
cause   to  consist  of  perfect  men,  materials  no  where  found 
to  exist.      The  French  statesmen  were  equally  blind  to   the 
probable  consequences  of  the  political  as   of  the  theological 
theories  so  prevalent  towards  the  close  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign. 
Then  was  the  time'  to  have  prevented  their  destructive  effects 
by  gradual  and  progressive  melioration  of  church  and  state, 
which  both  demanded  correction.     The  systematic  impolicy  of  Co^opera- 
France  in  seeking  commercial  and  maritime  aggrandizement  by  ting  politi- 
provdkmg  that  nation  that  can  always  ruin  her  trade  and  crush  ^•*^"**"- 
her  navy,  tended  very  powerfully  to  give  a  practical  operation 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty.    The  immense  expense  incurred  in  the  General  im 
seven  years  war,  causing  fiscal  derangements,  was  the  chief  poJjg^"»d 
soturceof  those  contentions  with  the  provincial  parliaments  ^^^^^  ^JJJJe  exl 
principally  distinguished  the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.    The  ac-pgng^of 
tual  opposition  of  these  political  bodies  was  perfectiy  justifia-  the  French 
Me,  but  called  into  action  the  prevailing   theories,  and  paved  wars 
the  way  for  much  more  unrestrained  efforts  against  the  prince's  ^f"^\ 
power.    Louis  XVL,  kind  and  liberal  by  nature,  was  disposed  °^^^^^' 

r  So  eariy  as  the  year  177%  Edmand  Burke,  in  the  theological  scepti- 
ckm  Mid  political  hypotheses  of  the  French  writers,  saw  the  probable  over- 
throw of  religion  anid  government;  and  even  in  the  house  of  commons  men- 
tioned his  apprdiension  of  the  danger,  and  proposed  to  form  an  alliance 
among  believers  against  (he  said)  those  mmi&ierB  of  rebellioas  darkness 
wbo  are  endeavocrr'mg  to  shake  all  the  weeks  of  Qod  estabhshed  in  beaaty 
ia4  ordar. 
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CHAP,    to  moderate  in  its  exercise  the  regour  of  his  absofaite  powcT) 
X(  ifL     anrl  to  accommodate  his  government  to  the  sentiments  which, 
Vi^N^^^/  \iit!;out  comprehending  their  precisp  nature  or  extent,  he  in 
17&^,     general  saw  become  prevalent  among  his  subjects.    The  first 
years  of  his  reign  promised  popularity  to  the  prince  with  m- 
creasing  happiness  to  his  people.    Repetition*  however,  of  tlie 
same  preposterous  policy  which  had  cost  France  so  much  blood 
and  treasure,  not  only  drove  him  to  an  unprovoked  war  with 
England,  but  to  a  war  in  which  he  was  to  support  revoltiDf^ 
subjects  against  their  sovereign  .in  which  every  argument  that 
he  could  adduce  in  favour  of  the  Americans  might  be  employed 
with  much  greater  force  to  vindicate  a  rt  volt  of  his  own  sub- 
jects.   The  intercourse  of  the  French  with  the  defenders  of  a 
republican  constitution  very  rapidly  increased  an  anti-monarchi* 
Enormous  cal  spirit  in  a  country  predisposed  for  its  reception.     The  enor- 
ex^ienses    mous  expenses  incurred  in  nourishing  America^and  endeavour- 
^shU      ^^  ^°  injure  Britain,  plunged  France  into  unexampled  distress, 
conse-        ^^^  ^^^  aggression  recoiled  on  the  aggressor.     An  immense 
qiienoes      new  debt  was  added  to  the  old,  the  accumulation  became  in- 
of  the  war  tolerable.     The  multitude  of  the  distinct  loans  which  altogether 
to  siippori  composed  this  vast  mass  of  debt,  and  the  diversity  of  the  con- 
tt«^\meri- ^j^Jqj^^  upon  which,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  respective 
projectors,  they  had  been  raised,  the  numberless  appropriations 
of  specific  revenues  to  particular  funds,  and  the  frequent  in- 
Pecuniary  fractions  of  these  to  supply  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
en^arrasfi-  gjj^^^^  occasioned  such  voluminous  detailed  accounts,  such  end- 
less references,"  explanations,  and  deficiencies,  with  such  eter- 
nal crowds  of  figures,  that  the  whole  presented  a  choas  of  con- 
fusion, in  which  the  financiers  themselves  seemed  scarcely  less 
bewildered  than  the  public.    The  taxes,  numerous  as  they  were, 
and  ruinous  in  the  last  degree  to  the  people,  were  totally  une- 
qual to  the  supply  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  state  and  to 
the  discharge  of  the  interest  or  annuities  arising  on  the  various 
funds ;  new  funds  could  not  be  raised,  but  the  exigencies  of  die 
state  must  be  supplied.     No  effectual  means  were  devised  but 
by  withholding  the  annuities  due  to  the  public  creditors  to  die 
amount  of  the  deficiency.    This  measure  involved  numbers  in 
Schemes  of  distress  and  calamity,  and  caused  loud  clamours:  in  a  situation 
exurication  go  disastrous,  projects  and  projectors  of  relief  multiplied.    The 
wealth  of  France  was  certainly   very  great,   but  the   principal 
was  in  the  private  repositories  of  ministers,  contractors,  com- 
missioners, stock-jobbers,  farm ei*s -general,  and  the  minions  of 
the  co.irt. 

Vergennes  died  in  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  Monsieur  de 
Calonne,  who  having  in  vain  tried  the  experiment  of  new  loans, 
the  king  proposed  to  assemble  the  states,  but  was  dissuaded 
by  the  court  and  ministry.  If  the  states  were  assembled,  they 
might,  instead  of  granting  supplies,  begin  their   deliberations 

■  See  Annual  Sfegister,  1787,  chap.  vi^. 
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with  tjepanding  »  repress  of  grieyantea.    Monsieor  de  Ca-   GH\P. 
loane  wished  to  convene  the  notables,  an  assembly  deriving  its    XLUI. 
name  from  the  members  being  men  of  rank  and  respectability.  >.^^>^^^ 
The  ministers  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  nobility  and      1789. 
clergy  to  contribute  a  share  spontaneously  of  those  immense  9^^^^- 
sumBj  which  through  their  exemptions  they  were  presumed  to^®"°[^ 
have  accumulated.    The  same  influence,  it  was  also  hoped, '^      ^' 
would  be  successfully  used  in  prevailing  on  the  great  mbnied 
capitalists  to  bring  forward  part  of  their  stores  for  the  relief  of 
the  nation.    ^  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  the  16th 
of  December  for  holding  this  assembly .t 

In  an  introductory  speech  Calonne  contended  that  the  pub-  Calonne. 
lie  embarrassment  arose  from  causes  which  were  highly  ho- 
naarable  to  France,  and  the  present  reign,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immediate  exigency,  ultimately  beneficial  as  well  as 
prions.     A  marine  had  been  formed  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  any  ever  known  in  France;  his  majesty's  fleets  had  sail- 
ed triamphant  over  the  ocean,  he  had  humbled  the  rival,  and 
tenninated  an  honourable  war  by  a  solid  and  permanent  peace : 
devoting  hia  attention  to  the  public  welfare,  he  had,   since 
peace  was  established,  invariably  pursued  extensive  commerce 
abroad,  and  good  administration  at  home.     The  minister  had  He  unfolds 
found  the  fimmces,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  their  manage- *he  dread- 
mcnt,  in  a  deplorable  state;  a  vast  unfunded  debt,  all  annui- ^j' ^^  ^*^ 
ti«  and  interest  grcady  in  arrear ;  all  the  coffers  empty,  the  ^!  ™"*<^- 
public  stocks  fallen  to  the  lowest  point,  circulation  interrupted^ 
and  all  credit  and  confidence  destroyed.    He  then  showea  the 
measures  which  be  had  pursued,  and  the  happy  effects  they  had 
produced  (so  far  as  his  measures  could  reach)  in  remedying 
these  complicated  evils.    He  had,  he  said,  re-established  pub- 
lic credit  upon  a  sound  basis,  had  undertaken  great  and  expen- 
siye  works  of  the  highest  national  importance ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing all  those  fiavourable  appearances  of  prosperity,  there  was  an 
evil  every  year  increasing  in  magnitude,  this  was  the  great  an- 
nual deficiency  of  the  public  revenue,  and  its  inadequacy  to 
tbe  national  expense;  to  eradicate  this   evil  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  ministers ;  additional  taxes  would  oppress  the  people, 
whom  the  king  wished  of  all  things  to  relieve ;  anticipation  on 
the  revei^ue  of  subsequent  years  had  already  been  practised  to 
aniiopus  extent;  and  the  reduction  of  expense  had  been  car- 
ried as  jGaur  as  was  possible  without  weakening  the  state  and  go- 
Ternment.     In  the  reform  of  abuses,  the  king  and  his  minister 
chiefly  trusted  to  find  a  remedy  for  Uie  evil.    One  of  the  most 

t  It  consisted  of  seven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of 
Vnnce^  eight  field  marshals,  twenty  two  nobles,  eirht  counaellors  of  state, 
f^  masters  of  requests,  eleven  archbishops  and  bishops,  thirty-seven 
judges  parliament,  twelve  deputies  of  the  pays  d'etat,  the  lieutenant  civil, 
and  twenty  fire  magistrates  of  different  towns ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty-^Nif.    8^  lfacfarlane*s  history  of  George  III.  vol.  iii.  p.  345. 
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CHAP,    intolerable  grievances  which  then  prevailed,  was  the  immunity 
XLIII.    of  the  most  opulent  classes  from  taxation ;  Calonne  therefore 
v^^>^>*^  proposed  to  equalize  public  burthens,  by  rendering  the  taxes 
1789.     general ;  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
Hepropo-  magistracies  should  be  no  longer  exempted,  but  contribute 
•"^  *n        their  share  to   the  exigencies  of  the  state ;   the  officers   un- 
SSnVf  *'    ^^^  ^^^  crown  were  to  be  assessed ;  and  there  should  be  a  ge- 
public  bur-  "®"^  impost  on  land,  without  excepting  the  possessions  of  any 
thens.        order  or  individual.     Such  a  project,  in  whatsoever  motives  it 
originated,  was  certainly  just  in  its  principle,  and  efficient  in  its 
object*  as  a  scheme  of  finance :  as  a  measure  of  policy  it  was 
wise  and  equitable,  since  it  proposed  to  restore  to  the  commons 
so  great  a  part  of  their  usurped  rights :  but  the  minister  did 
not  show  much  judgment  and  prudence  in  the  means  which  he 
chose  for  carrying  his  plan  into  execution.    It  was  very  im- 
probable that  the  aristocratical  corporations,  to  influence  whom 
he  had  called  the  council  of  notables,  would  willingly  recede 
from  such  lucrative  immunities;   indeed,  the  notables   them- 
selves consisted  of  members  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  might 
as  a  body  be  presumed  unfavourable  to  a  project  tending  so 
He  incen-   much  to  diminish  their  corporate  advantages.     They  actually 
sesthe       proved  very  inimical  to  the  plan,  which  they  represented  as 
privileged  merely  a  new  expedient  for  getting  immense  sums  of  money 
orders.       j,^^q  jf^g  hands  of  government,  to  supply  its  extravagance  and 
corruption;  they  refused  to  concur  in  the  territorial  impostf 
unless  they  were  suffered  to  investigate  the  past  expenses  and 
accounts,  and  future  estimates,  as  thereby  only  they  could  know 
how  far  public  money  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be,  applied 
Outcry       for  the  national  good.     The  privileged  orders  raised  a  general 
agrainfttheoutcry  against  the  man  who  had  proposed  to  abolish  their  im- 
minister.    munities  :  they  even  persuaded  the  other  classes,  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  minister  was  rapacity,  for  the  purposes  of  embez- 
zlement and  peculation ;  that,  so  far  from  intending  to  lighten 
their  burthens  by  his  new  system  of  impost,  he  designed  to  load 
«        them  with  fresh  taxes,  and  thus  the  aristocrats  excited  the  ha- 
tred of  the  people  against  the  minister,  whose  plan,  if  adopted 
and  fairly  executed,  would  have  rendered  to  the  people  them- 
selves so  essential  a  service.     Moreover,  the  queen  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  minister,  because  he  attacked  one  of  her  favour- 
ites.   The  mild  and  compliant  Louis  readily  imbibed  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  and  withdrew  his  confidence  and  regard  from 
a  man  whom  he  saw  distrusted  and  hated  by  so  many  others. 
Siigraced:  Calonne,  fearing  a  judicial  prosecution  while  the  minds  of  all 
he  retires  ranks  were  so  biassed  against  him,    retired   into    England.*^ 
into  ban* 
iahment. 

u  Thb  minltter  has  been  charged  with  having  amassed  immense  riches 
by  plundering  the  public,  lie  certainly  lived  in  London,  for  several  vears^ 
in  magnificent  splendour ;  but  what  has  funds  were,  or  how  aoquired,  w«& 
niever  ascertained. 
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Meanwhile}  monsieur  de  Brienne,^  archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  a    CHAP. 
leading  member  of  the  notables,  was  appointed  prime  minis-    XU1I. 
tcr,  and  without  attempting  the  radical  reform  which  the  ex-^^^^'^^^i/ 
igency  required,  he  proposed  and  executed  various  partial  im-      1789. 
prorements  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  management  of  Brienne 
the  public  money.    It  was  manifest  that  a  change  so  confined  °'*'^^^^^ 
in  principle  and  operation,  could  not  extricate  the  country  from  Trifling' 
its  present  evils.     By  the  new  minister  the  assembly  of  notables  and  ineffi- 
iras  dissolved,'   and  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  have   re-  J^*  **" 
course  to  the  usual  mode  of  raising  money  by  edicts.  Among  the    "^ 
measures  was  a  double  poll  tax,  and  a  heavy  stamp  duty.     The  Contests 
parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated  against  the  first  subsidy,  in  with  the 
terms  ?ery  unlike  the  former  language  of  their  assembUes,  P^ii^- 
even  when  they  opposed  the  will  of  the  king.  Before  they  should  "r^Lc- 
concur  in  raising  money,  they  required  to  be  informed  of  the  real^ 
state  of  the  finances,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  new  imposts 
were  to  be  applied;  and  they  particularly  objected    to    the 
stamp  duty;  their  requisition  not  having  been  admitted,  they 
refused  to  enregister  the  edict.     The  king  finding  th£m  inflexi- 
ble to  persuasion,  held  a  bed  of  jusdce,  to  compel  them  to  re- 
Uistration.     This  procedure,  hateful  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Attempts 
was  infinitely  more  odious  at  present,  when  the  spirit  of  liberty  ^^^  ^    , 
was  so  much  stronger  and  more  generally  diffused.     The  edict  ovenwe 
having  J>een  forcibly  regbtered,  the  parliament  protestbd,  that  the  refi>«c- 
not  having  been  obtained  by  their  approbation  and  consent,  it  tory,  un- 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  VAUD ;  and  that  whoever  attempted  to  put  it  in  sucoesafuL 
execution  should  be  doomed  to  the  galleys  as  a  traitor.    This 
resolute  opposition  was  imitated  by  all  the  other  parliaments. 
Matters  now   appeared  to  draw  to  a  crisis ;  the  altemadve  of 
the  crown  seemed  to  be,  either  to  proceed  to  coercbn,  or  to 
relinquish  for  ever  the  long  usurped  power  of  raising  money 
hy  its  own    authority.     On  the  other    hand,    the   judicative 
hodles  were  determined  to  show  that  they  would  not,  without 
resistance,  any  longer  permit  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  property, 
however  supported  by  precedent.     On  the   24th  of  July  the  Remon- 
pariiament  of  Paris  publbhed   a  remonstrance,*    highly  cele-  strance  of 
brated  for  a  forcible  reasoning,  a  bold  and  animated  eloquence,  ^e  parli*- 
vhich  clearly    demonstrated    and    strongly    impressed    awful  ?^^ 
truths.    After  a  happy  peace  that  had  lasted  five  years,  they,   *"*' 
^m  the  revenue  before  possessed  by  the  crown,  had  trusted 
^at  no  fresh  imposts  would  have  been  proposed ;  great,  then 
vais  their  surprise  at  the  reqtiisition  of  an  additional  tax  so 
extensive,  and   generally  odious.     Ministers    had    never    ap- 
proached the  throne  with  a  voice  of  truth,  but  had  disguised 
from  the  king  the  actual  state  of  his  dominions,  and  the  senti- 
inenti  of  his  subjects.    The  council  of  the  notables  had  been 

X  Booille  on  the  French  Revelation,  p.  50, 

y  in  the  opinion  of  Bouille,  very  unwisely,  p.  51. 

z  See  reraoDstnuice,  State  Papers,  July  ii,  1787. 
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GRAF,    tht  occasion  of  discovering  to  the  pubfic  the  dreadful  situate 
XLin.    of  affairs,   and    the  progressive  steps   of  error,  corruption, 
^^■*^''"^*«'  and  vic6,  by  which  courtiers  had  reduced  France  to  such  a 
1789.     condition.    Taxes  were  the  contributions  of  citizens  for  xhtit 
own  private  security  and  the  public  safety;  if  they  exceeded 
those  purposes,  they  were  inconsistent  with  justice  and  the 
good  of  the  people,  the  sole  objects  of  legitimate  government. 
Neither  parliaments,  nor  any  other  authority  but  the  whole 
nation  assembled,  could  sanction  a  new  impost.     The  nadon 
only,  being  convened  and  instructed  in  the  true  stale  of  the 
finances  could  extirpate  the  abuses  that  actually  existed,  and 
offer  resources  to  obviate  such  evils  in  future.     If  this  remon- 
strance be  considered  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  a  free  people, 
and  to  the  actual  abuses  under  the  French  government ;  it  was 
firm,  yet  perfectly  temperate  and  respectful.     Addressed,  howe- 
ver, to  a  monarch  who  had  inherited  arbitrary  power,  it  appeared  a 
presumptuous  encroachment.  It  was  extremely  natural  for  Louis 
to  think  himself  rightfully  entitled  to  the  sway  of  his  ancestors-,  to 
overlook  the  injustice  in  which  that  dominion  was  founded, 
and  the  great  change  of  popular  sentiment  from  the  time  even 
■  of  his  last  predecessor.     Like  Charles  I.  he  presumed  a  divine 
right  to  what  his  ancestors  and  he  had  possessed  only  by  hu- 
naan  sufferance;  and,  like  Charles  I.  he  did  not  discern  that 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  had   permitted  thraldom, 
no  longer  existed  among  his  subjects.    Louis,  however,  had  & 
much  more  formidable  force  than  Charles,  in  which  he  conceiv- 
ed he  might  repose  secure  confidence.     He  therefore  deter- 
mined on  coercion ;  collected  great  bodies  of  troops  round  the 
metropolis ;  and  sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  the  house  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  carry  him  in 
banishment  to  Troyes,  about  seventy  miles  from    the  capitol 
and  not  to  suffer  him  to  write  or  speak  to  any  person  of  his  own 
ftimily  before  his  departure     These  orders  were  executed  at 
&e  same  instant  on  the  1 8th  of  August,  and  by  force  the  judicial 
body  was  prevented  from  proceeding  in  its  official  business.    In 
the  fbllowinH:  month  the  president  was  despatched  by  the  ex- 
iles to  Varsailles,  to  represent  to  his  majesty  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  compulsory  measures  which  he  was  then  pursu- 
ing.   After  several  audiences,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  he- 
reditary maxims  of  arbitrary  power,  the  king  yielded  to  the 
dicdates  of   his  individual  benignity    and  patriotism;  he  con- 
sented to  abandon  the  obnoxious  attacks,  and  to  suffer  parlia- 
ment to  resume  its  functions.     Meanwhile  the  flame  of  liberty 
was  bursting  forth  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom."     Other 
parliaments  not  only  emulated,  but  surpassed  the  generous  bold- 
ness of  Paris,  and  with  the  right  of  property  asserted  the  claims 
of  personal  security.     The  parliament  of  Grenoble   declared 

a  Annual  Register,  1787,  chop.  vli.  passim. 
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UttN9  de  cachet^  or  arbitrary  imprisonment,  to  be  totaHy  un-    CH\P. 
constitutional;    and  pronounced  a  decree,  rendering  it  capital     XLTII 
"for  any  person,  under  ant  authority,  to  attempt  such  an  act  >^r>r'st^ 
withm  that  province.    In  all  the  populous  toWns,  where  there     1789* 
Was  the  most  ready  and  extensive  interchange  of  opinion  and 
seotimeat;   the  conduct  of  government,  once  so    sacred   in 
France,  was  openly  discussed,  and  most  severely  reprobated, 
both  in  discourse  and  publications.^     The  king,  in  November, 
appeared  to  have  changed  his  disposition  and  intentions :  meec- 
bg  the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  said  he  had  come  to  hear  their 
opinions;  but  before  they  delivered  them,  to  signify  his  own.® 
They  ought  to  confine  themselves  to  the  functions  intrusted  by 
the  king  to  their  predecessors :  the  expediency  of  calling  pub- 
lie  assemblies  was  a  measure  of  which  he  was  the  sole  judge. 
He  was  about  to  issue  an  edict,  creating  for  five  successive  years 
a  loan  that  would  require  no  new  impost.    Permission  being 
given  for  every  member  to  speak  without  restraint,  a  warm  de- 
hate  on  the  registration  of  the  edict  ensued  in  the  presence  of 
the  kmg ;  but  at  last  his  majesty,  suddenly  rising,  commanded 
the  decree  to  be  registered  without  delay.    The  duke  of  Or- 
leans, first  prince  of  the  blood  after  the  king's  brothers,  warmly 
opposed  this  order,  as  a  direct  infringement  of  parliamentary 
right;  and  protested  agsunst  all  the  acts  of  the  day,  as  (hereby 
rendered  void«     His  majesty,  astonished  at  a  proceeding  so  new 
to  an  absolute  prince,  repeated  his  order,  and  quitted  the  assem- 
h/f.    The  next  day  he  banished  the  duke  and  two  of  his  most  Baniah- 
actiTC  supporters.    The  parliament,  hv  from  tamely  submitting  "jj^^  <*f 
to  this  act  of  power,  published  a  very  strong  address,  which '^"^  "^5^^ 
justified  the  exiled  members,  avowed  the  highest  approbation  2u!*' 
of  their  conduct,  and  represented  the  dangerous  conseqiiences 
of  such  a  restriction  on  the  necessary  fireedom  of  speech.  The 
Ung  answered,  that  he  had  strong  reasons  for  the  banishment 
<>f  those   members ;    with  this  assurance  parliament  ought  to 
^satisfied;  the  more  goodness  he  was  disposed  to  show  to^> 
Bis  parliaments,  the  more  firmly  he  would  approve  himself  if 
he  saw  his  goodness  abused.     Parliament  replied  in  the  bold  ^^^  ^f^ 
tone  of  men   determined  to  assert  their  freedom;    "  your  par- ®*^P'J''*|*\ 
"  Iiament  does  not  tolicit  favour,  it  demands  justice.     No  man  j^^j^ie 
^oaghtto  be    condemned  without  a  fair  trial:   arbitrary    ba-addret», 
*^nisbments,   arrests,  or  imprisonments,  constitute  no  part  of 
^  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  French  crown.  It  is  in  the  name 
^  of  those  laws  which  preserve  the  empire,  in  the  name  of  that 
^  h'berty  of  which  we  are  the  respectful  interpreters  and  law« 
^  fill  mediators,  in  the  name  of  your  authority,  of  which  we  are 
^  the  first  and  most  confidential  ministers,  that  we  dare  demand 
^  either  the  trial  or  the  release  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
"^exiled  magistrates.''    This  attack  on  a  prerogative  so  long 
exercised  by  the  court,  and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  arbi- 
trary monarchy^  was  resisted  by  the  king;  and  he  told  them,  that 

h  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  introduction,    c  Slate  Papers,  Nov.  19,  1787» 
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CHAP,  what  they  demanded  of  his  justice  depended  on  his  will.    This 
XUlI.    principle  that  would  subject  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  mil- 
v«i^>'^^««'  lions  to  the  will  of  an    individual^  though    the  foundatioD  of 
1789.     French  absolute  monarchy,  the  enlightened  parliameni  totally 
condemned;    they  refused  to  purchase  justice  by  concession; 
declared  parliament  would  never  cease  to  demand  the  impeach- 
ment or  liberty  of  the  persons  in  question,  and  would  employ 
the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  to  ensure  to  every  Frenchman 
the  personal  security  promised  by  the  laws,  and  due  by  the  piin- 
Theparlla-ciples  of  the  constitution.     This   patriotic  assembly  supported 
ment  of     the  claim  in  question,  and  urged  new  assertions,  not  for  their 
KTtTtbe     ^^^  ^^y  alone,  but  for  the  whole  nation.     They  published  a 
rights  of    remonstrance,*  declaring  that  no  taxes  could  be  gi*anted  but  by 
s  free  peo  ^^^  consent  of  the  people ;  they  extended  the   same  docUnne 
pie.  to  the  whole   body  of  legislative  power,  insisting  that  no  man 

ought  to  be  imprisoned,  dispossessed  of  his  property  or  liberty , 
outlawed  or  banished,  or  in    any   way  hurt  or  mjured,  unless 
through  his  own  act,  his  representatives^  or  the  law  of  the  land.* 
The  parliament^  of  Paris  vindicated  those  fundamental  rights, 
which  no  time,  nor  precedent,  nor  statute,  nor  positive  institu- 
tion can  abolish,  which  men  always  may  reclaim   when  they 
will.     They  endeavoured  from   history   and  authority  to  prove 
this  popular  consent  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  laws  in 
former  times,  before  the  subversion  of  the  constitution  under 
the  house  of  Bourbon-     The  precedents  which  they  quoted  did 
not  apply  to  the  present  situation,  and  indeed  obscured  instead 
of  illustrating  their  claims.     But  as  neither  the  justice  or  expe- 
diency of  the  doctrine  rested  upon  former  usage  or  authority, 
the  irrelevancy  of  their  citations  affected  neither  the  truth  of 
their  positions,  nor  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct. 

d  State  Papers,  Xov.  S-^d,  1 787* 

e  See  this  doctrine  stated  by  Hume  in  his  remarks  on  the  gfeat  charter 
of  fc^ngland.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p  415. 

f  The  provincial  parliaments  of  France  were  originally  courts  of  juslioe, 
possessing  no  share  in  the  legislation,  either  as  an  order  or  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  From  the  time  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  the  legislative  as 
well  as  the  executive  authority  was  vested  entirely  in  the  crown  The  prac- 
tice of  employing  the  parliaments  to  enregister  the  king^s  edicts,  was  never 
intended  to  convey  any  authority  or  force  through  these  bodies ;  they  were 
considered  merely  as  notaries,  to  record  and  authenticate  their  existence, 
and  therebv  as  well  to  promuipie  them,  as  to  prevent  any  doubts  being* 
entertained  by  the  pubhc  of  their  reality     The  parliament,  however,  as 


by  a  legal  fiction  pretended  that  bein^  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  contrary  to  the  king's  wisdom,  justice,  or  clemency,  they  did  not  be- 
lieve them  to  be  the  king's  real  acts,  but  considered  them  as  an  imposition 
practised  by  his  ministers ;  and  on  this  ground  they  presented  inemonals 
or  remonstrances  to  the  king,  placing  in  the  strongest  colours  they  could 
ail  the  evil  consequences  which  they  presumed  would  attend  their  being 
passed  into  laws.    See  Annual  Register,  1789. 
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The  spirit  of  liberty  and  referm,  operating  on  the  ingenious  CHAP. 
and  volatile  character  of  Frenchmen,  and  tinctured  by  the  pe-  XLI1I. 
cuiiar  doctrines  of  late  political  philosophers,  produced  a  disposi-  v^^">''"^i^ 
tion  to  innovation.  Even  at  this  period  many  reformers  assumed  a  1789. 
position,  that  every  existing  establishment  was  bad,  and  there-  ^pi^it  of 
lore  tliat  melioration  consisted  in  a  total  change.  The  cotirt  l*^"^*^"* 
imputed  to  parliaments  the  prevailing  spirit,  which  these  bodies  *""*^^*  ^^'^ 
rather  expressed  than  incited ;  and,  confounding  the  organs 
with  the  cause,  formed  a  project  for  annulling  the  authority 
which  was  recently  assumed  by  these  bodies.  Professing  to 
gratify  the  popular  passion  for  reform,  ministers  proposed  a  ge- 
neral amendment  in  the  codes  both  of  civil  and  criminal  justice. 
For  this  purpose,  a  tribunal  was  to  be  instituted,  endowed  with 
4uch  powers  as  would  carry  back  the  parhaments  to  the  original 
principles  of  their  institution,  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition 
of  mere  courts  of  justice.'  The  members  of  this  body  were  all 
to  be  chosen  by  the  king  :^  their  number  and  every  circumstance 
relative  to  their  meeting,  was  to  depend  on  the  royal  will.  Pro- 
found secrecy  was  observed  in  conducting  this  project:  the 
edicts  were  privately  printed  at  the  royal  press,  and  intended  to 
be  presented,  on  the  same  day  to  all  the  parliaments  in  France, 
and  the  registration  was  to  be  enforced  by  soldiers.  The  scheme, 
however,  being  discovered  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution,  by 
M.  d'Epresmenil,  was  by  him  communicated  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  body  meeting  on 
the  3d  of  May  1788,  issued  a  declaration,  stating  a  report  of  a  con- 
spiracy, by  the  court,  against  the  authority  of  parliaments,  the 
interests  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  Detailing  the  alleged  rights 
of  parliaments,  and  the  purposes  both  of  their  general  bestowal 
and  recent  exercise,  they  declared  their  resolution  of  surrender- 
ingtheir  privileges,  not  to  ministers,  or  any  new  courts  established 
by  their  influence,  but  to  the  king  himself,  and  the  states-general. 
Though  Louis  had,  as  an  act  of  grace,  liberated  Orieans  and  the 
magistrates,  he  still  determined  to  support  the  principle  of  arbi- 
trary imprisonment.  Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  be  ordered  M. 
d*Epresmenil,  and  M.  De  Monsambert,  two  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  parliament  to  be  arrested  in  their  houses. 
Though  these  patriots  evaded  immediate  caption,  by  concealing 
themselves  from  the  soldiers,  they  disdained  to  abstain  from  their 
duty  in  pariiament  That  body,  informed  of  the  attempt,  sent 
a  deputation  to  remonstrate  with  the  king;  but  the  delegates 
were  not  admitted.  A  regiment  of  guards  surrounded  the  court 
of  pariiament ;  its  commander  entering  the  assembly,  demanded 
Ae  two  magistrates  whom  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  arrested  s 

fBoaUle,  p.  54. 
They  were  to  have  coniisted  of  princes  of  the  blood;  of  peers  of  the 
lealm  ;  of  great  oflicert  of  sUte;  of  marslialsof  Fruioe ;  of  govenK>rs  of 
proTinces ;  of  knights  of  diiferent  orders ;  of  members  of  council ;  and  of 
m  depalation  of  one  member  fWxn  each  parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and 
two  from  the  chamber  of  accounts  and  supply.    Annual  Rcgisier,  1789,  c.  i* 
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CHAP,    a  profound  gilence  for  some  time  ensued ;  at  last,  the  i^residem 
XUII.     rising,  with  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  body,  replied,  eycry 
s^"v-^  member  here,  is  a  d'Epresmenil,  and  a  Monsambert.'    These 
1789.     magistrates,  howeyer«  surrendered  themselves,  and  were  led 
off  to  prison  amidst  the  loud  execrations  of  the  people.    The 
king,  on  the  8th  of  May,  held  a  bed  of  jusdce  to  introduce  the 
intended  reforms  :  he  inveighed  against  the  undutiful  behaviour 
of  parliament,  and  declared  his  determination  to  suppress  such 
excesses,  in  a  few  of  the  magistrates ;  yet  in  general  he  prefer- 
red prevention  to  penal  animadversion ;  he  then  announced  the 
heads  of  the  new  constitution  which  his  chancellor  fully  delail- 
ed>     Parliament  the  following  day  entered  against  these  pro- 
ceedings a  protest,  repeating   the    substance  of  their  former 
remonstrances    and    declaring    individually     and    aggregately 
that  they  would  accept  of  no  employment  under  the  projected 
establishment     This  protestation  was   seconded    by  a  great 
body  of  the   membe^^ ;  and  so   generally  was  the  new  spirit 
now  disseminated,  that  even  many  of  the  clergy  declared  con- 
currence in  their  sentiments  and  resolution.     Thus  encouraged, 
parliament  published  a  still  stronger  memorial  than  any  which 
they  had  before  issued  ;  peremptorily  declaring  their  inflexible 
determination  to  persevere  in  their  past  measures.    Through 
all  the  kingdom,  public  bodies,  spontaneous  associations,  and 
private    in£viduals,    appeared    agitated    by   the    same  spirit. 
The  court  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  coercive  measures; 
the  governor  of  Paris  entering  the  parliament  house,  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  papers  and  archives ;  having  locked  the  doors, 
and  stamped  them  with  the  kind's  seal,  he  carried  away  the 
Arbitrary   keys.     All  the  other  parliaments  m  the  kingdom  were  suspend- 
siispension  ed    from    their   functions,    and  forbidden   under  the  severest 
of  the  par-  penalties  to  hold  any  meetings.     In  this  crisis  the  question  now 
iSSioiial'    ^^^^^'^^y  **y  between  the  establishment  of  liberty,  or  of  com- 
ferment.     P^^^^  despotism.^     Brienne  was  by  no  means  capable  ef  con- 
Unfitness    ducting  affsdrs  in  so  difficult  a  situation ;  he  possessed  neither  the 
of  Brienne  sagacity  which  could  have  discovered  the  force  of  a  general 
f^  his        spirit  diffused  through  a  people  of  such  boldness  and  energy, 
oflSoe.        j^Qp  ^i^g  wisdom  which,  to  a  certain  extent,-  would  have  grati- 
fied the  national  desire,  in  order  to  prevent  the  national  vio- 
lence ;  and  moderated  the  regal  power  to  preserve  its  essential 
and  useful  prerogative.    He  was  no  less  deficient  in  that  bold- 
ness of  design  and    vigour  of   execution,   which  only  could 
have  overborne  jthe  determination  of  the  people,  and  crushed 
their  rights.    The  ready    and  willing  tool  of  arbiti*ary  power 
in  its  usual  and  established  exercise,  he  possessed  neither  in- 
vention nor  courage    to    be   its    counsellor  or    champion  in 
untried  dangers.    The  conduct  of  government  was  a  motley 
mixture  of  outrage  and  iiresolution,  violence,  and  feebleness: 
fbr  a  short  time  the  court  persisted  in  coercive  efforts,  both  in 

i  Annual  Hegiiter.  1789,  chap.  i.     Mackintosh's  Vindicix  Gallicix. 
Ic  State  Papers,  May  8tlu  X  Ilou]lle>  panim. 
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Paris  and  other  provinces  ;  and  in  Dauphiny,  Languedoe,  and    CHAP. 
Brittany,  the  parliaments  were  exiled,    but  the   rage   of  the     XLIII. 
people  broke  out  in  riots  which  produced  disorder  and  blood-  n^'^^^^i-^ 
shed.  In  some  instances  it  appeared,  that  the  soldiers  being  com-      1789. 
manded  to  quell  the  disturbances,  manifested  an  extreme  un- 
willingness to  act  against  iheir  countrymen.     The  king  was  at  Distressed 
this  time  in  the  greatest  pecuniary  distress,  which  he  saw  the*'f^"»V*»"*'f 
people  would  not  voluntarily  relieve:    nothing,  he  perceived, "'^ *"*^' 
short  of  military  execution  would  enforce  the  obnoxious  edicts. 
Destitute  of  money,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  the  influence  which 
through  donative  he  had  possessed ;    many  of  the  nobility, 
from  the  extravagance  of  their  ancestors,  their  own,  or  both, 
were  mere  dependents  on  the  bounty  of  the  crown ;   and  in 
the  poverty  of  the  king  they  saw  themselves  precluded  from 
the  usual  resource  of  titled  insignificance  and  beggary  ;  accus- 
tomed to  luxury   and  splendour,  and  eleemosynary  fountain 
of  their  prodigality  and  ostentation  no  longer  flowing,  they 
&om  a  special  cause  became  infected  with  the  general  dis- 
content;   poor  lords,  who  had  subsisted   by  the  royal  dole, 
forsook  the   king  when  he   had  no   dole  to  bestow.'B    The 
household  of  the  monarch,  extremely  magnificent  and  expen- 
sive, had  supported  vast  numbers  of  officers  and  attendants  ;  in 
the  king's  distresses  four  hundred  of  these  were  necessarily  dis- 
missed; many  of  them,  no  longer  maintained  in  idleness  and 
pomp,  turned  against  the  hand  which  had  given  them  food  while 
it  had  food  to  g^ve,  and  from  the  most  despicable  and  unworthy 
motives  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  opposed  the  king's 
government  from  generous  and  patriotic  principles.    The  dis- 
contents rismg  from  political  causes  were  enhanced  by  a  phy- 
sical calamity ;  a  dreadful  hurricane  of  wind,  rain,  hail,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,  on  the  13th  of  July,  assailing  the  land,  de- 
stroyed the  fruits  and  com.    Want  and  misery  were  soon  felt 
through  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  capital  itself  was  apprehensive 
ofa£unine.     The  deamess  of  provisions  induced  or  compelled 
many  fiunilies  to  dismiss  their  servants,  and  thus  increased  the 
number  of  the  idle,  distressed,  and  dissatisfied.    To  aggravate 
the  danger  which  menaced  the  court  from  so  many  concurring 
causes,  the  wild  theories  of  sophistical  projectors,  equally  inimi- 
cal to  rdigion  as  to  regular  government,  to  beneficial  liberty  as 
to  absolute  monarchy,  were  fast  gaining  ground.    In  the  latter 
end  of  1788,  the  opponents  of  the  king  consisted  of  two  great 
classes :-— first,  the  champions  of  rational  liberty,  determined 
not  only  to  prevent  future  encroachments,  but  to  correct  past 
usurpations ;  to  change  the  government  from  an  absolute  to  a 
limited  monarchy ;  to  render  its  object  the  general  happiness, 
instead  of  the  pleasure  of  individuals,   its  rule   the  national 
▼oice,  instead  of  the  monarch's  will.    The  other  class  consist- 
ed of  those  who,  not  contented  with  an  alteration  of  measures, 
XHight  an  utt^-  subversion  of  the  establishment,  and  promoted 
m  Annual  Register,  1789. 
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CHAP,    doctrines  and  schemes,  which  would  destroy  all  goTernment: 
XL!  11.     between  these  two  extremes  there  were  various  gradations, 
N^^>^^^*'  from  the  supporters  of  limited  monarchy  to  the  levellers  of  all 
178V.     ranks  and  orders.     The   principal   actors  were   at   this  time 
chiefly  of  the  former  division,  or  at  least  more  nearly  allied  to 
it  than  to  the  latter;  but  subordinate  agents,  especially  many 
of  the  literary  men  employed  as  efficacious  instruments  by  the 
leaders,  were  closely  connected  with  the  votaries  ofboundle&s 
revolution.     Many  of  the  writers,  in  combating  absolute  power 
to  assist  parliaments  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people,  at- 
tacked all  existing  forms  and  establishments,  and  loosened  the 
great  cements  of  society .■ 

The  minister  seeing  his  sovereign  in  such  calamitous  circum- 
stances, was  more  mindful  of  his  own  safety,  than  gratitude  to 
his  master ;  he  resigned  his  office,  and  sought  refuge  in  Italy. 
Louis  finding  his  own  distresses,   and  those  of  his  kingdom, 
multiplying,  and  that  the  arbitrary  measures  which  were  sug- 
gested by  his  ministers  were  producing  effects  so  different  from 
their  predictions,  and  his  wishes,  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  plan, 
He  resrtl-    more  consistent  with  his  own  benignant  character.     To  gratify 
vestorecal  the  nation,  and  procure  a  counsellor  likely  to  relieve  the  coun- 
Mr.Ncck-  try  and  himself,  he  determined  to  recall   the   celebrated  Mr. 
•'*•  Neckar.     From  this   gentleman,  so  universally  popular,  and, 

indeed,  tlie  idol  of  their  adoration,  the  warm  fancies  of  French- 
men expected  impossibilities.     They  seemed  to  have  conceived 
that  he  possessed  a  kuid  of  magical  power,  which  could  pay 
off"  an  immense  public  debt  without  money,  and  supply  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  people  with  com  and  bread.     But  Neckav 
by  no  means  possessed  those  extraordinaiy  talents  which  were 
dnce  imputed  to  him  by  the  grateful  subjects  of  tA>uis,  and  by 
tliat  monarch   himself.     Strict  morals  and   integrity  even  his 
adversaries®  ascribed  to  this  celebrated  economist ;  but  the  im- 
partial philosopherP  readily  discovered  that  he  was  a  mere  man 
of  detail ;   a  skilful  and  upright  steward,  but   not  a  profound 
statesman.    "  Neckar  (says  Bouil]6)  viewed   Prance  with  the 
**  eyes  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva/*     Native  of  a  republic,  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people;  of 
plebeian  extraction,  he  too  little  regarded   the   distinctions  of 
rank  and  of  birth,  and  estimated  them  by  the  abstract  princi- 
ciples  of  equality,  instead  of  the  actual  institutions  of  an  esta- 
blished government  in  a  great  and  powerful  nation  :  his  senti- 
ments  and  habits  of  thinking  were  inimical  to  the  privileged 
orders.     Neckar  was,  individually,  a  man  of  immense  riches, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  he  had   been  chiefly  con- 
versant with  monied  capitalists,  and  naturally  attributed  more 
than  its  due  share  of  importance  to  the  distinction  of  wealth: 
hence,   in  every  regulation  which  he  should   desire  to  frame, 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  contractors,  bankers,  and  merchants* 

n  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  on  tbQ  French  Revolution,  v.  i.  c.  1. 
o  Bouille,  pa^  Tii.  p  Adatxn  Smith. 
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were  likely  to  be  more  considered  than  the  clergy  or  nobility:    CHAP. 
suid  from  these  various  causes  Neckar  was  chiefly  attached  to     XLIII. 
the  third  estate.     With  such  notions  and  predilections  he  came  v.^^>^^^ 
to  the  administration  of  France,  at  a  season  which  required  a     1789. 
statesman  and  lawgiver  that  could  survey  the  whole  circum- 
stances and  interests  of  the  empire  without  leaning  either  to 
clergy  or  laity,  nobility  or  plebeians,  to  riches  or  to  birth ;  and 
vould  provide  impartially  and  effectually  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole. 

On  Mr.  Neckar's  appointment,  the  chief  persons  of  Brienne's 
party  were  dismissed  from  office.     The  parliament  of  Paris  was 
restored  to  its  functions,  met  in  the  middle  of  September,  and 
caused  all  the  king's  late  decrees,  which  they  represented  as 
unconstitutional,  to  be  publicly  burnt.     Mr.  Neckar  found  the^jj^  ^j^. 
fiiiances  in  so  disordered  a  condition,  that  he  advised  a  convo-  gels  the  ^ 
cation  of  the  states-general  as  the  only  effectual  measure  forconvoca- 
relief.    He  proposed,  however,  as  a  preliminary,  to  summon  a^o"  of  the 
new  convocation  of  notables,  who  should  deliver  their  opinion  ***^^'"5^ 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  states-general,  the  qualiii-"^  ' 
cations  of  the  electors^  and  of  the  elected ;  the  mode  of  elec* 
tion,  the  proportion  of  delegates  to  the  wealth  and  populous- 
oess  of  the  several  districts ;  also)  the  amount  and  relation  of 
members  to  be  sent  by  the  different  orders,  and  the  instructions 
which  they  were  to  receive  from  their  constituents  ;  and  the  1st 
of  May,  1789,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  states- 
general. 

Two  great  questions  existed  between  the  three  orders,  the  Questioo 
nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons  j  first,  whether  all  the  de-  concerning^  , 
puties  should  meet  in  one  assembly,  wherein  the  concentrated  ^  conao- 
power  of  the  states-general  should  reside,  or  whether  ^^^y^^orde^^ 
should  be  divided  as  they  had  been  at  the  last  meeting  in  16U, 
into  three  chambers,  through  which  a  resolution  must  be  car^ 
ried  (at  least  two  of  them)  before  it  became  the  acknowledged 
act  of  tlie  states.^  Secondly,  whether  the  number  of  deputies 
from  each  of  the  orders  should  be  three  hundred,  as  in  1614,  or 
the  clergy  and  nobles  should  retain  their  foi-mer  numbers,  and 
the  commons  send  six  hundred,  so  as  to  equal  the  amount  of 
the  other  two  estates :  this  was  called  the  double  representa- 
tion of  the  people.  These  two  questions  agitated  the  public 
with  great  violence ;  if  they  voted  by  orders,  a  double  repre- 
sentation would  be  of  no  effect,  as  the  two  estates  could  out- 
vote the  three;  therefore,  the  double  representation  was  pro- 
posed on  the  supposition  that  they  were  to  vote  by  numbers. 
The  arguments  §or  three  assemblies  were  founded  on  ancient 
Qs;^;  for  one,  upon  justice  and  expediency.  By  the  sup- 
porters of  the  last  it  was  contended,  that  unless  there  was  but 
oae  awembly,  the  power  of  the  commons  would  really  be  nu- 
gatory. The  clergy  and  nobles  would  coalesce  together  to  de- 
fend their  immunities  against  the  commons,  who,  in  their  own, 

q  Voting  6gr  headt  was  the  term  applied  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives, 
and  voting  6y  ordera  to  the  second.  * 
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maintained  the  g^eneral  interests  of  the  people.    If  their  num- 
bers were  not   equal   to  those  of   the  other  two  orders^  they 
could  effect  no  purpose  of  important  improvement.    The  aris- 
tocratical  estates  prevailing  among  tlie  notables,  that  council 
voted  for  separate  chambers.     In  their  opinion  concurred  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  which,  though  desirous  of  repressing  the 
power  of  the  crown,  was  inimical  to  the  exaltation  of  the  com- 
mons.   Mr.  Neckar  inclined  to  the  third  estate,  but  at  the  same 
time  professed  a  desire  to  preserve  the  necessary  and  useful  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown ;  but  the  means  were  not  wisely  adapt- 
ed  to  the  end.      Neckar  reasoned  like   an   accountant  rather 
than  a  statesman,  and  treated  a  question  for  constituting  the  le- 
gislation of  a  mighty  nation,  as  if  he  had  been  summing  up  the 
items  of  a  day  book  in  prder  to  make  an  entry  into  a  ledger: 
he  thought  that  by  equalizing  the  numbers  of  the  commons  and 
the  two  privileged  orders,  the  one  would  balance  the  other; 
the  states-general,  like  the  parliament  of  England,  would  con- 
sist  of  two  great  branches  of   lawgivers,  which,  together  with 
the  king,  might  produce  mutual  support  and  reciprocal  control ; 
therefore  he  promoted  the  double  representation.     But  though 
there  would  be  thus  an  arithmetical  equality  between  the  two 
^rst  orders  and  the  third,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  an  auditor  of 
accounts,    there    was   by  no  means  that  politioai.  equality, 
which  would  have  satisfied  a  wise  lawgiver,  who  proposed  to 
establish  an  effectual  balance  in  a  constitution      If  Neckar  had 
discerned  the  actual  state  and  party,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  partisans  of  the  privileged  orders  among   the  commons 
were  very  few,  that  the  partisans  of  the  commons  among  the 
privileged  orders  were  very  many,'  and  therefore,  that  if  they 
were  equal  in  number,  the  commons  would  engross  the  power 
which  he  proposed  to  be  separated.     Intending  that  the  ans- 
tocracy   and  democracy  should   be  a  mutual    equipoise,  Mr. 
Neckar,  to  whose  opinion  the  king  implicitly  resigned  himself, 
in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  one  and 
predominancy  of  the  other.     The  minister  entirely  neglected 
the  question  concerning  the  consolidation  of  the  orders;  an 
omission  which  prevented  a  corrective  of  the  power  which  the 
commons  were  to  obtain  by  the  double  representation.    The 
parliament  of  Paris  found  they  had    lost  their  popularity  by 
taking  the  side  of  the  other  privileged  orders,  and  that  they 
might  regain  the  favour  of  the  commons,  published  a  decree 
which  vindicated  as  the  rights  of  a  Frenchman,   all  the  leading 
objects  that  have  been  attained,  or  indeed  sought*  by  the  best 
and  most  admired   constitutions.    The  rights  claimed,  nearly 
the  same  as  those  secured  to  Englishmen,  were  such  as  must 
have  contented  all  who  understood  both  the  extent  and  bounds 
of   useful  liberty.    The  chief  heads   of  the  decree  were,  thai 
no  assembly  could  be  considered  as  national,  unless  it  ascer- 
tairied  the  following  points  in  favour  of  the  people :    the  perio- 
returq^  of  the  states-general ;    no  subsidy   to  be  allowed, 
rSe^  Annual  Register,  1789. 
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unless  gfranted  by  the  states;  no  law  to  be  executed  by  the    CHAP, 
courts  of  justice,  unless  ratified  by  the  states ;  the  suppresabn     XLI1L 
of  all  taxes  which  marked  the  exemption  of  certain  orders ;  Vi^^^^'*^^ 
equalization  of  imposts,   the  responsibility  of  ministers;  the     1799. 
rights  of   the  states-general  to  bring  accusations  before  the 
courts  of  justice  for  crimes ;  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, by  bringing  before  the  proper  judges  every  man  who 
was    detained;    and    confirming   the   lawful    freedom  of  the 
press.     These  claims  were  far  from  answering  the  ideas  of  li- 
berty now  spread  through  France.    The  decree  was  regarded 
with  indifference;  and  the  parliamem  henceforward  dwindled 
into   insignificance.    The  year   1789    began    with  very  great 
dissensions    between    the    orders.     The   nobility   and   clergy, 
whicby  in  1787,  had  refused  to  part  with  their  immunities,  now 
expressed  their  willingness  to  take  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
burthens.     The  commons,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  sub-  The  com^ 
mission,  proposed  to   overthrow  all  privileges  whatsoever;  tomonsof 
reject  eyery  claim  founded  on  ancient  usage,  or  on  compact ;  to  Prance  al- 
make  general  equality  the  standard  of  private  or  public  right.  J^^j^" 
The  writers  of  the  time  employed  their  separate  and  joint  inge-  cense  too 
Baity  in  attacking  the  rank  and  titles  of  the.  nobles,  and  the  great  for 
tenure  by  which  many  of  them  held  their  estates ;  and  French  useful 
liberty,  in  the  beginning  of  1789,  was  mingled  with  principles  ^^^^y« 
subversive  of  rank  and  of  property.     Until  the  meeting  of  the 
states,  the  question  concerning  the  amalgamation  of  the  orders, 
agitated  the  nobles  and  commons,  while  the  clergy  appeared 
undecided,  and  ready  to  join  the  party  which  should  prevail. 
It  had  been  customary  in  France,  in  former  times,  when  the 
states-general  met,  for  the  orders  in  each  district  to  deliver  in-       ^ 
structions  to  their  respective  delegates.    This  practice  being  Instruc- 
now  revived,  the  directions  given  to  the  deputies  of  the  nobles,  tiona  from 
and   to.  the   deputies  of  the   commons,   by   their  ^yspective  *^"*^*^ 
constituents,   very   fully   manifested  the  diversity  of  the  spi-watei. 
lit  which  actuated  the  three  bodies.     The  instructions  of  the 
nobility  enjoined  their  representatives  to  urge  a  reform  of  the 
constitution :  to  strengthen  the  securities  for  property,  liberty, 
and  life ;  and  to  surrender  their  pecuniary  exemptions,  but  not 
resign  their  feudal  rights,  nor  to  consent  to  a  consolidation  of 
the  orders.    The  commons,  in  their  mandates  to  their  com- 
missioners, instructed  them  to  insist  on  the  abolition  of  all  dis- 
tinctions, the  abandonment  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  different  states  into  one  mass.    The  injunctions  of  the 
nobility  tended,  if  followed,  to  establish  a  moderate  and  limited 
government,  securing  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  subjects,  but 
preserving  a  dbtinction  of  orders  and  a  subordination  of  ranks. 
The  injunctions  of  the  commons,  previous  to  their  first  assem- 
bly, tended  to  overturn  the  other  states  under  the  weight  of  a 
democracy.*  . 

s  Mr.  LaUy  Tollendal,  in  exhibiting  the  different  views  of  the  parties  of 
this  time,  observes,  the  commoiis  wished  to  coiiqiier»  the  nobles  wished  to 
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CHAP*       On  the  first  of  May  1789,  after  a  cessation  of  175  yean^ 
XLin.    the  states-general  of  France  met  for  the  first  time.    The  par- 
^-^^^^Xib^  ties  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  appeared  in 
ir89.     the  state8*general)  and  ranged  themselves  into  three  great  di- 
Meeting  of  visions.     The  first  was  the  aristocratic  party,  determined  to  sup- 
the  states,  p^^j  ^^  ancient  form  and  mode  of  procedure,  by  a  separation 
of  the  states  into  three  chambers.    This  class  was  considerable 
from  the  rank»  talents,  and  situation  of  its  members.    The 
second  division  was  that  of  the  moderate  party }  its  members 
were^  on  the  one  hand,  averse  to  assemblies  of  three  separate 
orders,  as  tending  to  throw  the  legislative  power  too  much  into 
the  hands  of  the  privileged  states,  and,  instead  of  an  unlimited 
monarchy,  to   establish   an   uncoatroled  aristocracy;  on  the 
other,  they  were  inimical  td^  the  confusion  of  the  orders,  as 
tending,  instead  of  reforming,    to   subvert   the    government. 
These  were  desirous  of  forming  the   nobles  and  clergy  into 
one  house,  upon  a  principle  of  reciprocal  control,  fuialogous 
to  the  British  constitution.     The  third  diviaioa  was  the  great 
and  formidable    democratic  party,    seeking    and    tending  to 
overbear  all  rank  and  distinctions.     In  this  class  were  to  be 
numbered   some  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  of   the  other 
orders.     The  extraordinary  abilities  of   Mirabeau   were  em- 
ployed against  that  estate  to  which  he  himself  belonged.    The 
first  prince  of  the  blood  was  active  in  promotiog  factions  tend- 
ing to  subvert  the  monarchy  from  which  he  derived  his  elevated 
rank  and  knmense  possessions.^    Against  the  clergy  appeared 
the  bishop  of  Autun,  carrying  with  him  a  great  body  of  his 
brethren,  and  prepared  to  join  the  most  violent  commons  in 
their  democratic  excesses.    The  Abbe  Sieyes,  an  eminent  disci- 
ple of  the  new  philosophy,  penetrating,  crafty,   and  versatile, 
brought  all  his  ability  and  address  to  support  the  faction  which 
his  discernment  easily  perceived  about  to  be  paranoount^.  The 
literary  men,  a  great  and  powerful  class  in  circumstances  that 
so  much  depended  on  pubhc  opinion,  ranged  themselves  under 
the  standard  of  the  commons,  pursuing  measures  so  inimical  to 
that  tranquillity  and  prosperity  which  best  nourish  the  pursuits 
of  literature.     The  monied  capitalists,  proud  of  their  wealth, 
and  envious  of  the  rank  which  their  opulence  could  not  attain^ 
were  foremost  in  instigating  measures  tending  uk  the  destruc- 

preserve  what  they  already  possessed;  the  clergy  waited  to  see  which  side 
would  be  victorious,  in  order  to  join  the  conquerors. 

t  The  yearly  income  of  the  Duke  of  Oi*leans  was  estimated  at  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  A  considerable  part  of  this  revenue  was  employed  in  acquir- 
ing popularity,  and  forming,  from  the  idle  and  profligate  rabble  through 
the  provinces,  but  especially  in  the  city  of  Paris,  a  numecoiis  body  of  re- 
.tainers,  ready  to  undertake  any  service,' however  desperate,  at  his  instance. 
If  his  views,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  were  directed  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  ambition,  by  a  fatality  which  often  accompanies  wicke£iess,  the 
measures  which  he  pursued  for  the  destruction  of  another,  destroyed 
himself. 
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tioR  of  that  property  which  only  could  prevent  them  from  in-    CHAP, 
significance.    Besides  these  classes,  the  third  division  included    XUII. 
numbers  of  profligate  spendthrifts,  abounding  in  France,  as  in  v^^v-^^./ 
all  luxurious  countries,  who  wished  for  a  change  by  which     1789. 
they  hoped  to  be  better,  and  knew  they  could  not  be  worse. 

The  states  being  met,  hb  majesty,  in  a  speech  from  the  Speech  of 
throne,  mendoned  his  reasons  for  convoking  the  assembly :  he  ^  ^^* 
notices  the  restless  spirit  of  innovation,  and  the  general  discon- 
tent which  prevailed  among  his  people.  A  great  object  of  the 
states  he  trusted,  would  be  to  remove  those  evils ;  and  they 
would  manifest  in  their  proceedings  that,  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment to  the  monarchy  from  which  France  derived  such  glory 
and  benefit.  The  chancellor  spoke  of  the  advantages  which 
accompanied  a  Umited  government,  equally  distant  from  despo- 
tism and  anarchy.  Mr.  Neckar  then  rising,  excited  in  the  au-OfNeckar. 
dience  the  highest  expectation.  From  him  all  parties  trusted 
for  the  most  full  and  accurate  information  concerning  every 
important  department  of  public  affairs;  strong  practical  rea- 
soning, which  would  demonstrate  what  was  wise  and  right  to 
be  done  at  such  a  crisis ;  with  manly  eloquence  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  correspondent  conduct:  but  all  wei'e  totally  disap- 
pointed :  his  speech  was  loose  and  declamatory,  abounding  in 
general  maxims  of  morsdity  and  politics,  which  were  obviously 
true,  but  in  no  way  illustrated  the  momentous  subjects  of  de- 
liberation ;  and  sentimental  effusions,  that  asserted  the  wishes 
of  the  speaker  for  the  happiness  of  France,  without  explaining 
any  means  for  its  attainment.  On  the  great  subject  of  conso- 
lidatkm  he  said  nothing  decisive,  he  merely  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  matter  might  be  accommodated.  Appointed  by  his  so- 
vereign to  address  the  national  representatives,  who  were  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  on  great  public  dliliculties,  he  neitiier 
slated  facts,  nor  proposed  means  leading  to  extricatioh;  his 
harangae  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  office  which  he  was 
chosen  to  discharge.  The  mimstry  were  no  less  feeble  and  inde- 
cisive in  their  conduct  than  their  language.  The  king  at  this 
time  possessed  all  the  legal  authority  of  the  kingdom;  and 
though  the  states  were  met,  they  were  not  yet  constituted,  as 
the  writs  of  election  had  not  been  examined.  He,  by  his  esta- 
blished authority  might  have  instituted  concerning  their  ses- 
sions, any  regulations  which  shoukl  be  conformable  to  ancient 
precedent  and  usage ;  and  to  have  refused  compliance  with  his 
<firectioDS  would  have  been  rebeHion.  ^otwithstandmg  his 
possession  of  this  power,  his  mimsteps  most  impolitically  ne- 
glected the  exercise  of  it  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  orders, 
and  thereby  suffered  the  states  to  become  a  democratical  as- 
sembly.    The    verification  of  their  powers^  afforded  the  first 

a  Bfldi  laenAer  was  obliged^  beffore  the  oommeMcemenl  of  pobltc  husineaay 
to  ppesent  bis  writ  of  eleotionupon  the  taMe  of  the  chamber  to  which  he 
beksoged.  Commissaries  were  uien  appointed  *by  esch  order  to  examine 
the  aotfaenticity  of  att  the  Wtits  immeoiately  Monging  to  itself;   and  until 
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CHAP,    occasion  to  the  commons  of  insisting  that  they  should  meet  in 
XLIIl.     one  chamber.     Encouraged  by  their   own  strength,  and  the 
v^'"v"^^  backwardness  of  the  ministers,  they  very  boldly  asserted,  that 
1789.     unless  the  writs  were  verified  in  their  presence,  they  could  not 
admit  their  holders  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly,  and  that  both  no- 
Disunion    bles  and  clergy  would  be  illegal  meetings.    The  clergy  waver- 
and  indc-   ^ .   many  of  the  nobility  were  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
^'nobks  *  separate  verification,  but  th0re  were  great  dissensions  in  that 
and  clergy,  ^^y*     The  commons,  on  tHe  other  hand  were  united.    Mr. 
Neckar  proposed  conciliatory  measures,  which,  from  their  inde- 
cisivencss,  satisfied  neither  party.   The  nobles  remaining  inflexi- 
ble, the  commons,  by  a  still  bolder  stretch  of  their  power  and 
mfluence,  declared  that  they  would  constitute  themselves  into 
an  active  assembly,  and  proceed  to  legislative  business.    Many 
of  the  clergy,  seeing  the  commons  prevalent,  flocked  to  their 
The  com-  hall,  and  were  most  joyfully  received.     The  commons  executed 
mens  de-    the  bold  design  which  they  had  formed,  and  constituted  them- 
claw  them  selves  into  a  meeting  which  they  denominated  the  National 
*ati    al     Assembly.     This  body  so  formed  by  its  own  act,  rapidly  ad- 
auembly.  vanced  in  the  assumption  of  power.    On  the  irthof  June,  they 
published  a  decree,  intimating  that  they  possessed  the  sovereign 
authority,   and  exercised  the  same  by  a  very  popular  act,  de- 
claring all  existing  taxes  to  be  illegal."    The  king  was  alarmed 
at  proceedings    which  changed    tiie  constitution,  and  tended 
speedily  to  draw  the  supreme  authority  into  this  democratic 
vortex :  and  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  ministers,  to  whose 
irresolution  and  inaction,  he  now  imputed  the  progress  of  ambi- 
tious violence.    The  princes  and  other  votaries  of  the  old  go- 
vemment,  exhorted  him  to  vigorous  measures  -J  they  advised 
him  to  hold  a  royal  session  in  the  hail  of  the  states-general, 
which  by  assembling  would  suspend  the  meeting  of  that  body. 
The  king  agreed  to  follow  the  advice,  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
he  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  22d  for  that  purpose. 
The  majority  of  the  clergy  having  now  agreed  to  join  the  com- 
mons, the  members  of  the  third  estate  repaired  to  the  hall 
The  king  having  appointed  the  same  day  for  the  royal  session, 
the  guards  were  ordered  to  keep  that  apartment  clear  until  the 
arrival  of  his  majesty.    As  the  members  of  the  assembly  came 
to  the  door,  they  were  refused  admittance  by  the  soldiers ;  the 
commons,  from  so  violent  an  act,  apprehending  an  imme&te 
dissolution,  retired  to  an  old  tennis   court,  where  they  bound 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  part  until  the  constitu- 
tion was  completed.    The  majority  of  the  clergy  now  joined 
the  commons,  and  met  them  in  St.  Louis's  churchy  on  the 


this  buBiness  was  finished,  which  usuall}^  took  up  several  days,  the  states- 
general  were  destitute  of  all  legal  authority  whatsoever.  The  sanctions  of 
these  commissaries  tofthe  authoiticity  of  the  writs,  afibided  what  was  called 
the  verificatiofu  o/power^, 

X  Bertnmd,  vol.  i.  69.  y  Bertraod,  chap.  a. 
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23d.    The  n>yal  session  being  opened,  his  majesty  proposed    CHAP. 
tbe  oatlines  of  a  new  constitution :  he  engaged  to  establish    XLlll. 
no  fresh  tax,  nor  to  prolong  an  old  impost  beyond  the  term  v^^v-^^./ 
assigned  by  the  laws,  without  the  consent  -of  the  represent-     1789. 
atives  of  the  nation ;    he  renounced  the  right  of  borrowing 
money)  unless  with  the  approbation  of  the  states  ;  there  should 
be  an  end  of  pecuniary   exemptions;    and  lettrea  de  cachet 
should  cease  with  some  modifications.    He  condemned  the  late 
decree  of  the  commons,  which  assumed  by  their  own  sole  act, 
the  whole  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom ;   and   concluded 
that  none  of  the  laws  established  in  the  present  states-general 
could  ever  be  altered,  but  by  the  free  consent  of  future  states- 
general,  and  that  they  should  be  considered  as  equally  sacred 
with  all  other  national  properties.     On  the  other  hand  he  de- 
clared that  all  tithes  and   feudal  rents   should  be  accounted 
property,  and  therefore  sacred ;    and  that  the  states   should 
be  assembled  in  three  chambers  instead  of  one.    The  manner 
of  the  address  by  no  means  suited  the  conciliatory  professions, 
nor  indeed  the  substance  of   the  proposition.     It  frequently 
introduced  the  king's  will  as  the  foundation  of  grants  which 
in  a  government  intended  to  be  free  were  rights,  not  favoura. 
In  themselves,  however,  the  propositions  were  such  as  a  few 
years  before,   political  sagacity  could  have  not  conceived  that  a 
king  of  France  would  offer  to  his  subjects.  His  majesty  command- 
ed them  to  separate,  and  to'  meet  the  next  day  in  the  halls  of 
tiieir  respective  orders.    Equitable  as  the  plan  was  in  itself,  it  re- 
quired little  penetration  to  perceive,    that  it    would    by  no 
means  meet  the  ideas  of  the  conimons;  that  the  magisterial 
expressbns  vrould  render  it  still  more  unpalatable,  and  were 
therefore  extremely  unwise.    The  commons  listened  in  haugh« 
ty  silence,  while  the  plan  was  reading ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king 
departed,    absolutely  refused  to  breaiL  up  their  session.    The 
^g's  attendants  having  reminded  them  of  his  majesty's  order, 
the  president  answered,  THE  NATION  ASSEMBLED  HAS 
NO  ORDERS  TO  RECEIVE.*    They  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  the  adherence  of  the  assembly  to  its  former  decree : 
and  another  pronouncing  the  persons  of  the  deputies  sacred 
and  inviolable.     The  populace  at  Versailles  became  violent  in 
behalf  of  the  commons.    At  Paris  the  ferment  was  still  more  Popular 
outrageous,*  and  increased  in  proportion  to  the  attempts  ofvkuence. 

z  Minbeau,  who  through  soHie  acts  and  9onie  suspicioiis  had  nearly  loat 
^  popularity*  had  tbe  fortune  upon  this  occasion  to  recover  it  with  in- 
cttsse,  by  tile  impetuosi^  with  which  he  told  the  king's  attendants,  that 
nthiog^liQt  tbe  points  of  bayonets  should  force  them  out  of  their  chamber. 

&  Ko  class  of  rioters  was  more  active  in  the  Rrench  capital  than  the 
(pousardes)  fish-women ;  who  in  addition  to  the  violence  of  their  sisters 
in  our  own  metropolis,  possessed  all  the  Gallic  vivacity.  Far  exceeding 
the  Billjiv^sgate  fair,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  volubUity  of  in- 
▼ectire,  mnn  time  immemorial  they  had  acted  a  diatingaished  part  in  Pa- 
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CHAP,    either  the  nobles  or  the  court,  to  oppose  or  control  the  pre- 
XLIU.    tensions  of  the  third  estate.    The  commons  now  found  them- 
Vi^"^'^^  selves  so  strong  in  the  public  support,  that  they  affected  to  treat 
1789.     the  king's  system  and  declaration  as  too  insignificant  to  merit 
consideration  or  answer.     On  the  24th  of  June,  the  count  de 
Clermont  moved,  that  the  nobles  should  unite  with  the  com- 
mons, and  was  ably  joined  by  monsieur  de  Lally  ToUendal; 
but  the  majority  of  nobles  would  not  bend  to  a  proposal  which 
the  natural  prepossession  of  birth,  rank,  and  custom,  taught 
in™eno-  **^®"*   ^  deem   humiliating.     Many    of  that  body, , however, 
blcs.  y^er^  either  connected  wiA  the  popular  party,  or  conv'mced 

that   inflexibility  would    answer    no    purpose;    and  therefore 
joined  the  assembly.     The  people  became  hourly  more  violent 
against  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  whom  they  deemed  refrac- 
tory: outrage  and  bloodshed  were  expected.     The  members  of 
this  self  created  assembly  had   far  exceeded  the  instructions 
of  their  constituents;  in  assuming  the  legislative  power,  they 
were  not  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  they  w«re  a  strong 
and  numcfh>us  faction,    that  usurped  the  office  of  lawgivers 
by  force ;  by  force  only  could  usurpation  have  been  opposed. 
Concession  never  did  nor  can  avert  the  encroachments  of  deter- 
mined ambition.    This  was  the  language  which  the  princes 
of  the  blood,^  and  all  the  firmest  friends  of  the  monarchy  held ; 
it  was  indeed  not  the  language    of   choice,    but  necessity. 
From  the  attempt  of  the  popular  facdon  to  seize  the  direction 
of  the  empire,  the  simple  question  with  the  votaries  of  monar- 
chy was,  shall  we  defend  ourselves  or  be  overwhelmed  ?  There 
was  no  alternative.    The  king  was  uniformly  impelled  by  hu- 
manity,   and  in  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  seeking  the 
good  of  his  people,  he  deviated  from  that  firmneaa  by  which 
The  king   only  their  welfare  could  have  been  effectually  secured.    To 
A^^^'to      ^^^  ^^  dangers  which  he  conceived  to  impend  over  the 
vield  unyielding  nobles,  he  entreated  that  order  to  give  up  their 

judgment  and  determination  to  the  wishes  of  the  governing 
foction.  On  the  37th  of  June  he  sent  the  following  message 
to  the  nobles,  by  their  president  the  duke  of  Ltuxemburgh : 
^  From  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  order  of  which  you 
^  are  president,  I  expect  its  union  with  the  other  two.  I  have 
^  reflected  upon  it,  and  am  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice 
^  rather  than  that  a  single  man  should  fierish  on  my  aecQurU, 

risian  mobs,  and  were  noted  for  their  ferocious  actions.  On  6o  great  ah  oc- 
casion they  Were  not  slow  in  displayinjr  their  zeal  and  their  talents.  The 
aez  likewise  afforded  another  class  of  auxiliaries,  more  insinuating,  less 
savage  in  appearance,  but  not  less  eflfective.  These  were  the  coortezaiu, 
whose  numbers  were  immense  in  that  profligate  citv.  One  of  the  chief 
scenes  of  disorder  and  enormity  was  the  garden  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
whither  the  mob  daily  resorted,  where  hired  orators  inflamed  them  tx>  every 
act  of  atrocious  violence. 

b  See  Bertrand. 


yield. 
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^  Tell  the  order  of  the  oobility,  therefore,  that  I  entreat  them  to    CHAP. 
« join  the  other  two  estates  ;  and  if  this  be  not  enough,  I  com*     XLIIL 
<<  mand  them  to  do  it  as  their  king^ — it  is  my  will.     If  there  be  v^^v^^ 
^^  one  of  its  members  who  believes  himself  bound  by  his  instcuc-      1789. 
« tions,  his  oath,  or  his  honour,  to  remain  in  the  chamber,  let  me  At  his  in*. 
«  know:  I  will  go  and  sit  by  him,  and  die  with  him  if  it  be  nc-i^y*'  "*• 
^  cessar)'  1"     A  long  and  violent  debate  took  place,  in  which  the  they^untte 
doke  of  Luxemburgh  read  a  letter  fix>m  the  count  d'Artois,  inti-  with  the 
madog  that  the  king^s  person  might  be  exposed  to  immediate  commoM. 
danger,  if  the  popular  fury  was  roused  by  their  refusal.     The 
question  of  union  was  at  last  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the 
nobles  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  commons  that  evening.     The 
proposed  meeting  of  the  orders  became  a  popular  convention ; 
sod,  from  this  moment,  the  constitution  of  France  may  be  consi- 
dered as  actually  changed,  although  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  be  dated  from  a  subsequent  period.     The  popular 
leaders  now  saw  that  imperious  demand  would  extort  concessbn ; 
and  on  this  discovery  they  formed  their  judgment,  and  regulated 
their  conduct. 

The  people,  seeing  the  orders  united,  believed  the  happiness 
of  France  on  the  eve  of  completion.  All  parties  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  qorrecting  the  ancient  government ;  the  only  dif- 
ference appeared  to  be  respectmg  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
form should  be  carried,  and  the  means  that  should  be  employ- 
ed. It  was  hoped  that  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
containing,  besides  rank,  so  much  of  talents  and  of  learnings 
might  restrain  the  intempenUe  heat  of  republicans,  while  tfaMX 
ardent  zeal  and  bold  freedom  of  the  conunons  might  inspire 
and  invigorate  the  other  states;  and  that  thus  they  should  es- 
tablish liberty  without  ficentiousness ;  but  these  expectatjons 
were  entirely  disappointed.  The  conduct  of  the  Vouit,  having 
before  exhibited  such  a  mixture  of  rashness  and  timidity,  vio- 
lence and  uresolution,  consistent  in  weakness  and  fluctuation 
only,  soon  presented  appearances  that  excited  considerable 
alarm,  but  much  greater  suspicion.  The  states-general,  since 
thetr  consolidation,  had  been  more  moderate  than  at  any  other 
period  of  their  session.  They  had  already  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  materials  for  the  new  constitution :  monsieurs 
Lally  ToUen^,  and  Mounier,  two  of  the  most  able  and  tem- 
perate leaders,  were  of  this  committee ;  and  entertained  fiatter- 
iag  hopes  that  the  moderation  would  prove  general.  The  de- 
magogues very  early  ^ideavoured  to  cultivate  a  close  connexion 
between  their  votaries  and  the  soldiers,  and  successfully  instilled 
the  popular  doctrines  into  these  troops.  In  seducing  the  army 
fix)m  obedience  to  their  king,  the  democrats  very  liberally  em- 
pbjFed  wine,  gold,  and  women,' of  which  last  article  thf^  ****^diereM© 
an  abundant  supply  by  their  alliance  with  the  harlots  of  Paris,  infected 
The  soldiers  now  having  their  professional  daringness  and  de-  witk  the 
bauchcry,  without  the  professional  restraints  of  subordination  popuUu' 
and  military  discipline,  totally  disregarded  their  oflficersf  left^?^^"* 
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CHAP,  their  barracks  without  leave,  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal,  joined 
XLIII.  and  even  headed  the  mob  in  their  most  enormous  excesses, 
v^^'^^'^^i^  while  hand  bills  and  ballads  were  composed  and  dispersed,  to 
1789.  spread  the  flames.  The  soldiers  vied  with  the  populace  in  their 
Ihsobordi*  democratic  exclamations  and  other  excesses :  the  most  daring 
r^^^tSiHw?  *^^  refractory  being  committed  to  prison,  the  people  flew  in 
^^^  crowds  to  the  jail,  forced  the  gates,  liberated  the  captives,  and 

demanded  for  them  a  free  pardon.    The  national  assembly  en- 
deavoured to  accommodate  the  matter  by  exhorting  the  Parisians 
to  tranquillity,  and  the  king  to  clemency.     His  majesty  having 
no  efficient  force  at  hand  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  thus  ended 
military  discipline  and  civil  government  at  Paris. 
The  king       The  disorderly  state  of  the  metropolis,  and  tlie  unfitness  of 
?[^2f"        the  guards  for  re-establishing  tranquillity  were  ostensible  rea- 
approa^    sons  for  bringing  a  great  armed  force  from  the  different  pro- 
I^ll^^        vinces.    In  the  beginning  of  July  about  thirty-five  thousand 
men  drew  near  Paris  and  Versailles.    On   the   tenth  of  the 
month  the  national  assembly  presented  very  strong  remonstrances 
to  the  king  on  the  approach  of  the  forces.     He  answered  that 
he  had  no  other  motive  for  his  conduct,  than  the  necessity  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  good  order  in  the  capital.     He 
was  so  far  from  intending  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
assembly,  that  if  the  presence  of  the  soldiery  gave  them  um- 
brage, he  was  ready  to  transfer  the  states-general  to  Noyon,  or 
Soissons,  and  repair  himself  to  some  place  in  its  vicinity,  where 
he  could  maintain  a  ready  communication  with  the  legislative 
body.    The  moderate  members  were  willing  to  accede  to  this 
proposal ;  but  the  popular  leaders  were  aware  of  the  strength 
which  they  derived  from  the  capital,  and  would  not  leave  its 
vicinity.    They  either  reposed,  or  professed  to  repose,  no  con- 
fidence in  the  king's  assurances,  and  ^ve  out  that  a  plot  was 
formed  by  the  court  to  crush  the  nascent  liberties  of  French- 
men.   The  king  now  appeared  evidently  to  listen  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  old  government*  and  withdrew  his   confidence 
from  those  counsellors   who  had  been  favourable  to   popular 
measures.    The  partisans  of  the   ancient  monarchy  severely 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  Neckar,  to  whose  republican  senti- 
ments and  counsels  they  imputed  the  degraded  state  of  royal 
authority ;  and  strongly  urged  the  king  to  discharge  a  servant 
who  from  either  design  or  imprudence*  had  endangered  the  mo- 
M.  Neckar  narchy.     Accordingly  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  Mr.  Neckar  was  dis- 
dismissed.  missed^  from  administration*  and  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom, 

c  Bertrand,  vol.  i  p.  191. 

d  Mr.  J^eckttr  kept  bis  disgrace  a  profound  aecrety  even  from  his  wife, 
and  received  company  that  day  at  dinner,  as  uauaL  Those  who  dined  vith 
him  did  not  perceive  the  least  alteration  in  his  countenance.  After  dinner 
his  wife  and  daughter  invited  him  to  take  a  ride  to  the  Val,  a  country  house 
situated  in  the  forest  of  St  Germain  belonging  to  madame  de  Beaisvait,  an 
iidimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Neckai'a.  He  consented,  and  went  into  the  carruge 
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^ni^  with  him  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  also  dis-    CHAP, 
charged  from  their  employments.     Mr.  de  Breteuil,  a  zealous     ^LIIT. 
friend  of  the  old  government,  was  appointed  prime  minister,  v.^^v'^^p^ 
and  marshal  Broglio,  who  maintained  the  same  sentiments,  com-      1789. 
xnander  in  chief.    On  Sunday  the  1 2th  of  July,  these  changes 
being  reported  at  Paris,  caused  the  greatest  despair  and  fury, 
and   riots  prevailed  in  every  quarter.    The  rashness  of   the 
prince  de  Lambese,  who,  endeavouring  to  disperse  a  riotous 
body  of  populace,  wounded  with  his  own  hand,  one  who  was 
said  to  be  only  a  spectator,  not  only  increased  the  tumult,  but 
hastened  the  general  insurrection  for  which  the  people  were  so 
ripe.     The  mob,  with  clubs,  spits,  and  such  weapons  as  they 
could  procure,  rushed  upon  Lambese's  troops,  and  put  them  to 
flight,  not  without  killing  some  of  the  number.®    The  following 
night  Paris  was  filled  with  a  dread  of  slaughter  from  the  army, 
and  of  general  plunder  from  the  muldtudes  of  miscreants  with 
which  that  vast  metropolis  abounded ;  but  prompt  in  expedient,  An  army  of 
they  next  day  generally  armed,  formed  themselves  into  oneyolu»tcera 
great  body  with  the  professed  intention  of  securing  internal  or-  w  immedi- 
der,  and  defending  themselves  against  external  enemies.     They  ^  ^  '*^* 
adopted  a  peculiar  cockade  for  the  purpose ;  and  thirty  thou-  rhc  n». 
sand   citizens  totally  unaccustomed  to  arms,  were  soon  seentional 
completely  accoutred,  and  in  a  few  hours  assumed  the  appear-  cockade 
ance  of  order  and  discipline.    The  national  volunteers  came  in 
!a  body  to  proffer  to  the  people  their  service,  which  was  most 
joyfully  accepted.     Directed  by  the  popular  leaders,  and  in- 
structed by  their  military  auxiliaries,  the  armed  citizens  prepared 
to  defend  the  capital  against  the  approaching  troops.     They 
threw  up  intrenchments,  and  formed  barricadoes  in  different 
parts  of  the  suburbs.    A  permanent  council  was  appointed  to 
sit  night  and  day  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  a  communication 
was  established  between  this  body  and  the  national  assembly. 

with  his  wife,  but  instead  of  going  to  the  Val,  he  took  the  road  to  Brussels^, 
in  order  to  be  the  sooner  out  of  the  kingdom. 

e  This  transaction  of  Lambese*8  appears  to  have  been  without  any  orders 
from  the  ministers,  or  any  concert  with  the  other  military  commanders. 
Though  there  were  several  regiments  of  foot  stationed  close  to  Paris,  none, 
of  them  stirred  to  assist  and  protect  Lambese's  corps.  The  total  inaction 
of  the  troops,  both  on  the  succeeding  day  and  night,  during  all  which  time, 
critical  as  the  season  was,  and  notwithstanding  Uie  preparations  they  knew 
to  be  making  in  Paris,  they  never  attempted  to  enter  the  city,  seems  to 
exculpate  the  court  and  ministers  from  the  bloody  designs  imputed  to 
them  by  the  popular  party.  If  such  a  scheme  hi*d  been  proposed,  this 
would  have  been  the  season  for  its  execution,  when  prevalent  confusion  and 
terror  would  have  prevented  any  effectual  plan  of  resistance.  Weakness 
and  iblly,  indeed,  chiefly  characterized  the  ministerial  councils  of  the 
time.  ^Inowing  that  in  former  perKxls  the  very  appearance  of  troops  had 
intimidated  the  Parisian  populace,  they  without  advei*ting  to  the  total 
change  of  sentiments  and  cireimistances,  seem  vainly  to  have  expected  the 
same  eiie^t  at  present. 

Vot,  .II.  33 
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CHAP.    In  the  course  of  this  day  various  robberies  being  committod,  the 
XUll.     multitude  seizing  some  of  the  thieves  in  the  fact,  dragged  them 
^i^r-v^^  instantly  to  the  Greve,  the  common  place  of  execution,  and 
1789.      hanged  them  by  the  ropes  which  were  used  to  fasten  the  lan- 
thems.  Hence  originated  that  most  horrid  practice  of  the  French 
mob,  making  themselves  judges  and  executioners  in  the  same 
instant,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  law  or  justice,  rank,  age, 
or  sex. 
They  at.        The  next  day  was  the  celebrated  14th  of  July.     The  new 
tack  the     army,  early  in  the  morning,  attacked  the  Hotel  des  Invalids, 
^^^1?'  *"^  taking  it  by  surprise,  seized  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the   Garde  Meubie^  or 
ancient  armoury,  forced  it  open,  and  distributing  the  contents 
among  their  own  body,  completed  their  means  for  defensive  and 
offensive  operations.    They  now  conceived  a  much  bolder  de- 
sign, which  was  to  seize  the  Bastile ;  but  aware  that  this  for- 
tress was  very  strong,  and  amply  supplied  with  provisions  for 
standing  a  siege,  they  bethought  themselves  of  attempting  stra- 
tagem ;  they  accordingly  negotiated  with  the  marquis  de  Lau- 
nay,  and  coming  to  the  gates,  demanded  arms  and  ammuniiion. 
The  governor  appearing  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  the 
gates  were  opened ;  a  great  number  being  admitted  over  the 
first  bridge,  the  bridges  were  drawn  up  ;  in  a  short  time  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  was  heard ;  but  whether  from  a  precon- 
certed scheme  of  De  Launay.  or  provoked  by  the  intemperate 
violence  of  the  citizens,    has  never  been   ascertained.'    But 
whoever  might  be  the  aggressors,  when  the  iiring  was  heard, 
the  passions  of  the  populace  were  inflamed  to  such  enthusiasm 


f  The  testimonies  on  this  subject  are  so  extremely  contradictoiT,  that  an 
inipai'tial  judge  would  find  verv  great  difficulty  in  developing  truth,  amidst 
the  ezafnT^rations  of  infiiriatea  passions.     Where  ve  can  place  no  rehanee 
on  the  declarations  of  witnesses,  our  opinions  must  be  formed  from  proba- 
bility.   De  l^unay  could  expect  no  advantage  to  the  royal  cause  from  this 
partial  massacre.    Instead  of  intimidating,  he  roust  have  seen  that  it  ittniM 
mflame  the  Parisians  to  still  more  violent  outrages.     The  cniclty  imputed 
by  tlie  popular  hypothesis  was  not  found  in  any  one  authenticated  instance 
to  be  a  part  of  ^he  royal  policy.    What  purpose  could  it  serve  from  what 
motive  could  it  spring  ?  On  the  part  of  De  Launay,  this  hypothesis  implies, 
tliut  from  mere  Wanton  barbarity  he  perpetrated  mischief  tending  most  |)ow- 
eriiilly  to  ruin  himself,  and  injure  his  mastei^s  cause.     Such  a  supposition 
is,  no  doubt,  within  the  verge  of  possibility,  but  another  view  appears  much 
more  probable.    The  Parisians  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  rage  and 
indie:nation  against  every  supporter  of  government,  and  gave  full  vent  to 
their  passions  both  in  words  and  actions.    The  Bastile  they  considered  as  s 
great  bulwark  of  despotism,  and  the  receptacle  of  its  most  miserable  vic- 
tims ;  entered  into  that  gloomy  mansion,  whose  horrors  had  so  much  occu- 
pied their  imaginations,  and  stimulated  their  passions :  and  viewing  its 
guards,  whom  they  considered  as  the  minions  of  atrocious  tyranny,  noihing 
could  be  more  iikelv  than  that  their  conduct  to  the  soldiers  would  be  abu- 
sive, insulting,  an(£  furiously  intemperate,  and  that  thence  quarrek  might 
arise  leading  to  a  bloody  catastrophe. 
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and  fuiy,  thtt  the  Bastile,  the  citadel  of  Paris,  with  its  Seem-    CHAP, 
iogljr  impaasable  ditches,  and  its  inaccessible  towers  and  ram-    XIJII. 
parts,  covered  with  a  powerful  artillery,  was,  after  an  attack  of  wr^>^^v/ 
two  hourS}  carried  by  storm.    De  Launay  was  imraediatelv     1789. 
dragged  to  the  Place  de  Greve,  and  miserably  murdered.    M. 
de  Lusme,  the  major  of  the  Bastile,  met  with  a  similar  fate, 
and  equal  cruelty.     When   the  place  was  captured,  the  Pari- 
sians loudly  exclaimed,  let  us  hang  the  whole  garrison ;    but  the 
prisoners  were  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  national  troops. 
The  popular  n^  now  manifested  itself  in  a  species  of  savage- 
Dess  long  unknown  in  civilized  Europe.    They  insulted  and 
mutilated  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and  exhibited  their  heads 
upon  pikes  to  applauding  multitudes;    so  dreadful  were  the  in- 
gredieou  already  mingled  with  Gallic  liberty.    The  victorious 
Parisians,  exploring  the  gloomy  (fungeons  or  oppression,  in  ex- 
pectation of  delivering  numbers  of  unfortunate  victims,  to  their 
great  surprise  and  disappointment,  found. only  seven  captives, 
tour  of  whom  were  confined  on  charges  of  forgery,  and  three 
only  were  state  criminals.     So  little  was  this  engine  of  tyran- 
ay  employed  under  the  mild  and  humane  Louis  XVI.    When 
the  capture  of  the  Bastile  was  reported  at  Versailles,  the  minis- 
ters at  first  treated  it  as  an  extravagant  fiction  of  the  democra- 
tic party,  but  they  were  soon  too  well  assured  of  the  ftttal 
truth.     In  this  situation  they  formed  the  absurd  resolution  of 
keeping  the  king  in  ignorance  of  what  had  passed,  and   urged 
Broglio  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  reduction  of  Paris;  but 
he  aoswered,  that  his  troops  were  infected  with  the  popular 
spirit,  and  that  he  could  not  rely  on  their  efforts.  The  ministers 
and  tl?e  princes  were  soon  convinced  that  opposition  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  began  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.    The 
count  de  Anois  had  hitherto  used  every  eflbrt  to  inspirit  the 
king,  and  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  whole  &bric ;    but  he 
now  saw  that .  the  attempt  w^  hopeless.     At  midnight,  the 
duke  de  Liencourt,  who  was  master  of  the  wardrobe,  forced 
his  way  into  his  majesty's  apartment,  and  informed  him  of  the 
wJiole.  The  king  r^olved  on  the  most  unconditional  submission 
to  the  national  assembly;  and  repairing  thither  without  guards, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  declared  he  resigned  himself  into  their 
hands  ;  and  thus,  deserted  by  its  most  efficacious  supporters,  at^ 
tacked  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  people,  and  reiinquished 
by  its   possessor,  fell  the   absolute  monarchy  of  France ;  and 
here  the  historical  reader  may  date  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revoluiion.i^ 

Louia  arrived  in  the  national  assembly,  and  having  declared 
that  his  sole  reliance  was  on  their  wisdom  and  patriotism,  en- 
treated them  to  use  their  power  for  the  salvation  of  the  state. 

g  The  susceptibility  of  tlie  French  character  renders  that  people  very 
easily  impressed  by  aiiy  address  to  their  senses,  imagination,  or  pasulons* 
A  song  that  vas  composed  about  this  time  bad  a  still  stronger  effect  than 
even  that  which  is  ascribed  by  our  historian  to  the  celebrated  air  LdlibuU 
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CHAP.    He  informed  them,  that  he  had  ordered  all  the  troops  t©  ^uk 
XLIIL    the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  Versailles :  the  Parisians  how- 
v^'"v"^^  ever  being  still  afraid  of  sieges  and  blockades,  proceeded  with 
ir89.    preparations    for  defence.      They    appointed    M.  La   Fayette 
commander  of  their  armed  corps,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  National  Guards.     The  capiud  was  now  a  great  republic, 
and  it  soon  was  so  sensible  of  its  power,  as  to  give  the  law,  not 
only  to  the  tmfortunate  sovereign,  but  to  the  national  assembly 
and  the  whole  kingdom.    The  national  assembly  sent  a  depu- 
tation, consisting  of  eighty-four  members,  with  a  view  of  re- 
storing tranquillity.     The  Parisians  received  the  deputies  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  applause,  but  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  king   himself   should   visit  the  city  of   Paris.    This 
humiliating   measure  Louis  carried  into  execution  on  Friday 
the  17th  of  July,  under  a  full  conviction  that  he  thereby  en- 
countered the  peril  of  instant  assassination.     He  was  received 
by   a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  national  guards ;   and  thus 
led  in  a  melancholy  procession,  amidst  the  loud  and  continual 
acclamations  of  Vive  la  nation^  while  the  ancient  favourite  cry 
of    Vive   le  roi  was  not  once   heard.     Being  conducted  to  the 
hotel,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  new  cockade,  and  to  hear 
an  harangue  from   the  popular  leaders,  charging  the  court  with 
all  the  cruel  designs  that   were  reported  to  have  been  formed 
against   ihe  city  of  Paris.     Having  so   clearly   and  positively 
denied  this  imputation,  as  to  impress  conviction  on  the  most  de- 
mocraiical  of  his  hearers,  he  returned  safely  to  Versailles,  to  the 
great  joy  of  his  fnends,  many  of  whom  never  expected  to  sec 
him  again.     Meanwhile  the  princes,  and  some  of  the  chief  no- 
bility, with  many  of  the  inferior  courtiers,  perceiving  the  popu- 
lar party  paramount,  sought  safety  in  flight.     The  national  as- 
sembly having  signified  a  wish  that  Mr.  Neckari   should  be  re- 
called, that  minister  was  invited  to  return  to  Paris,  and  other 
popular  ministers  were  appointed.     Some  degree  of  tranquilli- 
ty having  been  re-established  at  Paris,  the  national  assembly 
proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  new   constitution.    As  the 
groundwork  on  which  they  were  to  build  a  fabric,  they  began 
with  forming  a  declaration  of  rights.     This  man^esto  was  in- 
troduced by  a  remark  tending  to  show,  that  the  ignorance,  neg- 
lect, or  contempt  of  human  rights,  are  the  sole  causes  of  pub- 
lic misfortunes,  and  to  avoid  these  evils,  that  it  was  necessary 


lero  :*  this  was  the  famous  Ca  Ira,  both  in  the  words  and  music  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  impetuous  ardour  of  impassioned  Frenchmen :  in  rapid 
strains  and  expressions,  it  announced  the  immediate  down€Ul  of  existing 
establishments 

t  See  Hume,  vol.  iv.  cliap  Ixxi. 
i  Mr.  Neckar  was  welcomed  both  at  Versailles  and  Paris,  with  such  de- 
monstrations of  general  and  excessive  joy,  tha^  democratic  writers  compa- 
red it  to  the  transports  of  Che  Romans  on  the  return  of  Cicero  fnm  banish* 
ment« 
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to  define  and  explain  those  rights.    The  declaration  contains    CHAP. 
the  outlines  of  the  doctrines  afterwards  held  out  by  the  various     XUir. 
revolutionists,  and,  indeed,  is  the  text  that  has  given  rise  to  the  v^^^'^^^^/ 
principal  class  of  the  comments  so  long  the  subject  of  literary      1789. 
and  political  discussion.     Here  was  the  noted  principle  brought 
forvi^ard  which  founded  legitimate  government  upon  the  natural  Declara- 
aiGHTS  or   MAK.     This   theory,  however,  supposing  mankind  (ion  of 
susceptible  of  perfection^  deduces  its  inferences  from  an  assump-^'^"^  * 
tion  which  it  neither  did  nor  could  prove,  and  which  daily  ex- 
perience disproved.     Many  of  the  remarks  are,  no  doubt,  ab- its fund«- 
atnctly  true  ;  but  they  are  useless,  because  they  do  not  apply  to  "^^ 
circumstances  either  existing  or  likely  to  exist :  ^  on  this  basis  [5^"^!^^ 
tbey  proceeded  to  raise  the  new  constitution.  of  jujf. 


k  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  con^sting  of 
icventeen  articles}    .        i 

I.  Men  were  bom,  and  always  continue,  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights ; 
dfil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utility. 

II.  The  end  of  all  political  associations  is  the  preservation  of  the  natural 
tnd  imprescriptible  rights  of  man ;  and  these  rights  are  liberty-,  property, 
secarity,  and  resistance  of  oppression. 

ni.  The  nation  is  essentially  the  source  of  all  sovereignty ;  nor  can  any 
individual,  or  any  body  of  men,  be  entitled  to  any  authority  which  is  not 
expressly  derived  fromtt. 

IV.  Political  Liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  does  not  in- 
jure another.  The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no  other 
umits  than  thoae  which  are  necessary  to  secure  to  every  other  man  the  free 
exercise  of  the  same  rights;  and  these  Umits  are  determinable  only  by  the 
law. 

y.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  actions  hurtful  to  society.  What  is  noi 
prohibited  by  the  law  should  not  be  hindered ;  nor  should  any  one  be 
eonpelled  to  that  which  the  law  does  not  require. 

VL  The  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  community.  All  citizen's 
have  a  right  to  concur,  either  personally,  or  by  their  representatives,  in  its 
fivmation.  It  should  be  the  same  to  all,  whether  it  protects  or  punishes; 
and  all  being  equal  in  its  sight,  are  equally  eligible  to  idl  honours,  places, 
and  employments,  according  to  their  different  abilities,  without  any  otheir 
distinction  than  that  created  by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

YU.  No  man  should  be  accused,  arrested,  or  held  in  confinement,  except 
in  cases  determined  by  the  law,  an^  according  to  the  forms  which  it  has 
prescribed.  All  who  promote,  soUcH»  execute,  or  cause  to  be  executed, 
arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  punished :  and  every  citizen  called  upon  or 
apprehended  by  virtue  of  the  law,  ought  immediately  to  obey,  and  renders 
iufflself  culpable  by  resistance. 

VIII.  The  law  ouriit  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  such  as  are  ab- 
nhitely  and  evidently  necessary ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  punished,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

DL  Every  mae  beinff  presumed  innocent  till  he  has  been  convicted^ 
vlieneverhisdetentionbecomesindispensable,  all  rigour  to  him,  more  than 
>*  neoesBaiy  to  aecore  his  person,  ought  to  be  provided  against  by  the 
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CHAP.        The  practical  operation  of  the  principleti  immediately  mani- 

XLIIl.    fested  itself  in  the  act»  and  proceedings  of  the  national  aasein* 

s^^>^'^*^^  bly,  and  the  various  classes  of  the  French  revolutionists.   Mani* 

17^9.     fold  were  the  subjects  of  consideration ;  but  the  great  and  gene* 

Firetacts    pal  object  was  subversion  of  esteblishment.    In  prosecuting 

V  ^^^\     .  ^^^^   purpose,   the  energy,  susceptibility,  and  violence  of  the 

vcTution^"  ^'r^'^ch  character,  were  clearly  displayeid.     Freed  from  all  the 

ists.  restraints  which  not  only  superstitipn  and 'despotism,  but  reli- 

Greut  ob.    gious  and  salutary  control,  had  formerly  imposed,  they  dow 

jectto  sub- gave  full  vent  to  their  dispositions.    Their  natural  ardour  was 

r^h  ^*^  farther  goaded  to  fury  by  demagogues.     The  licentiousness  of 

Ucol-"      ^^**'  press  even  exceeded  the  licentiousness  of  the  mob,  and 

tjousness    "^^^^    powerfully    prompted    its    atrocity.      Twenty   thousand 

of  the         literary  men  were  daily  and  hourly  employed,  not  as  became 

press.         superior  ability  and  knowledge,  in  restraining  vicious  passionS} 

2io^"^^d  *"  teaching  the  ignorant  the  way  to  virtue  and  happmeis, 

literal      but  in  exhorting  and  stimulating  them  <o  outrageous  actions. 

mensUmu-  Never  was  intellectual  superiority  more  disgracefully  debased  by 

laU"  the      the  venal  panegyrist  of  corrupted  courts,  or  the  hired  encomiast 

iDobto       of  titled  stupidity  and  insignificance,  than  by  these  aduratprs 

outrage.     Qf  an  infuriate  populace.     But  even  in  scheming  and  promoting 

anarchy  and  disorder,  the  inventive,  bold,  and  ready  genius  of 

Frenchmen  appeared.      A  confederacy  was  framed  which  m 

its  institution  and  effects,  exhibited  a  new  phenomenon  in  the 

history  of  political  organs.    A  combination  was  iii*st  formed  of 

literary  men,  to  associate  under  the  name  of  a  cluby  at  their 

meetings  to  concert  measures  which  might  give  the  tone  to  the 

X.  No  man  ou^ht  to  be  molested  on  account  of  his  opinions,  not  even  on 
account  of  his  reiig-ious  opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  does  not  dis- 
turb the  public  order  eslublislied  by  the  law. 

XI.  The  unrestrained  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinion^  bcinjfonc 
«f  the  most  precious  riglilsof  man,  evei-y  citizen  may  hpeak,  write,  or  pub- 
lish freely,  provided  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  nis  liberty  in  cases  de- 
termined oy  law. 

XII.  .\  public  force  being  necessarv  to  give  security  to  the  rights  of «« 
and  of  citizens,  Uiat  force  is  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  wid 
not  fof  the  particular  benefit  of  tlie  persons  to  whom  ii  is  intrusted. 

XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic forc«,  and  for  decaying  the, other  expenses  of  government,  it  oupht  to 
be  divided  equally  among  the  members  of  the  community,  according  to 
tlieir  abilities. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  rigrht,  either  by  himself  or  his  rcpre8«ntali*«f 
to  a  free  voice  hi  determining  tliQ  necessity  of  public  coiitributjons,  the  ap- 
propriation of  them,  and  of  their  amount,  modes  of  assessment,  and  du. 
ration. 

XV  Everv  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  agents,  an  account 
ot  ihcir  conduct. 

XVI.  Every  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers  and  a  security  of 
rights  is  not  provided  for,  Mants  a  constitution. 

XVII.  The  ri^t  to  property  beiiw  inviolable  and  sacred,  no  one  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  e*  ident  public  necessity,  legally  ascer- 
.tained,  and  on  the  condition  of  a  previous  just  indemnity. 
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mob)  and  through  their  overbearing  influence  direct  the  decrees    CHAP. 
of  tfaie  national  assembly,  and  the  acts  of  all  municipal,  judicial,    XLill. 
aod  executive    bodies,    and   tlius    make   the  whole  power  of  v-^^>^^s*' 
Fraace  ultimately  depend  upon  their  resolves.     These  dema-      1789. 
gogues  invited  into  their  society  such  of  the  populace  as  they 
coQceived  likely  to  become  useful  instruments,  and  exhorted 
them  to  construct  other  clubs,  both  in  Paris,  and  through  all  the 
provinces ;  and  that  such  meetings  should  be  connected,  or  to 
use  a  new  revolutionary  metaphor,  affiliated  together.     These  An  engrhie 
conventicles  consisted  first  of  literary  votaries  of  the  new  philo-**^K*^^**^*^"* 
sophy,  who  promulgated  and  inculcated  suitable  doctrines,  sen-  ™^^*J^hi«- 
tinients,  and  conduct.     One  of  the  clubs  meeting  in  a  convent  ((^ry^^fpol 
fo>rmerly  belonging  to  the  jacobins,  assumed  the  name  of  Jaco-  Utical  es- 
bin  Club,  ^  which  afterwards  extending  to  appendant  societies,  tablish- 
gained  a  superiority  over  the  rest,  and  became  so  noted  through-  ^^^^* 
out  the  world.   In  tJie  first  deliberations  of  the  national  assembly,  ^ij^e^-jj. 
these  societies,  guided  by  literary  demagogues,  and  directing  the  fluenceex- 
populace,  had  a  poweHful  influence.     Many  of  the  lawgivers  tended  by 
were  indeed  members  of  the  new  institutions ;  and  those  who  affiliation, 
were  moat  inin\icai  to  the  existing  establishments,  and  to  rank 
and  property,  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  were  really 
the  directors  of  the  revolutionists.    Various  in  detail  as  were  the 
precepts  of  these  innovators;  in  principle  and  object  they  were 
simple  and  uniform.    Their  lessons  of  instruction,  or  exhorta- 
tions  to  practice,  may  be  compressed  in  a  few  words.    Religion 
is  all  folly  :  disregard  religion  and  its  ministers.     Every  estab- 
lishment is  contrary  to  natural  right ;  pull  down  establishments. 
Order  is  an  encroachment  upon  natural  freedom ;  overturn  all 
order.     Property  is  an  infringement  upon  natural  equality ;  con- 
icate  all  property."^    Such  was  the  system  generally  received 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  reform,  through  a  most  extensive  and  po- 
pulous nation,  distinguish  for  promptness  and  fertility  of  genius, 
for  boldness  and  activity  of  character,  and  by  its  very  virtues 
rendering  its  errors  more  extensively  pernicious.    To  follow 
through  the  various  and  manifold  details,  the  doctrines  and  ob- 
jects which  guided  the  national  assembly,  would  be  foreign  to 
our  history ;  but  assuredly  it  belongs  to  our  subject  to  sketch  the 
spirit  and  principal  operations  of  a  revolutionary  system  by  which 
Britain  was  tfo  essentially  affected. 

The  licentiousness  of  Paris  spread  through  the  provinces ;  Lawless 
and  the  peasants,  having  been  long  severely  oppressed  by  seig- ^^<>**^"^  *" 
norial  tenures  and  privileges,  conceived  themselves  now  eman-  ^  <^^*- 
cipated,  and  turned  upon  the  proprietors  with  the  most  outra-  ^' 
geous  violence.'^    Reports  of  robberies,  rapes,  and  murders.  The  peas- 
daily  reached  the  assembly.     Landed  proprietors  apprehended  anu  turn 
the  plunder  of  their  property;  and  some  of  the  nobility,  whose ®".*^*^P^" 


pnetors. 


1  Afifiiial  Register,  1790,  ehiq).  i. 

ro  See  revolutionary  publications  at  Paris,  1/89,  passim. 

n  Bertrand,  vol.  i.  c.  xi. 
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CHAP,    possessions  were  very  great,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  imi 
XLUl.     pulse  of  sacrificing  a  large  portion  to  secure  the  rest    On  the 
^•^■^'^^^i^  4th  of  August  the  viscount  de  Noailles,  and  the  duke  d*Ag\u- 
1789.     Ion,  proposed  an  equalization  of  taxes,  and  an  abolition  of  feudal 
Some  of     services.     This  offer  striking  the  assembly  and  galleries  with 
t       oose  ^^®  warmest  admiration,  excited  in  the  other  proprietors  a  wish 
to  sacnfice  ^^  emulate  conduct  which  was  so  highly  applauded.   The  nobles 
alargepor-sind  clergy  vied  with  each  other  in  surrendering  privileges  of 
tjon  of       their  orders,  and  both  these  estates  concluded  with  sacriBcing 
their  pri-    their  manerial  jurisdictions.     So  far  there  was  nothing  but  vo- 
^"^^*"^  luntary  cession,  directed  by  preventive  policy,  and  stimulated 
Admiral     by  praise,  or  flowing  from  enthusiasm.     The  next  day  it  was 
lion  of  the  proposed  that  tithes  should  be  abolished,  and  church  property 
commons,  should  be.  seized  by  the  state.     This  proposition  the  clergy 
^roi»»i-     eagerly  combated,  but  their  remonstrances .  were  ineffectufd; 
tionfor  the  ^nd  at  one  blow  all  the  immense  property  of  such  a  numerous 
church       ^^y  ^®*  confiscated,  without  the  least  allegation  of  delinquency, 
property.    '^^^  Abbe  Sieyes,  though  a  friend  to  the  revolution,  strongly 
Remon-      remonstrated  against  this  forfeiture,  as  commencing  freedom 
strances  of  with  iniquity.^     But  the  sound  reasoning,  even  of  a  partisan, 
tbecler^  was  unavailing  against  determined  rapacity.      Equali^  being 
disregard-  the  professed  object  of  the  revolutionists,  it  was  proposed  that 
^'  all  the  provincial  distinctions,  the  peculiar  rights  and  privileges 

of  each  district  should  be  abolished,  and  that,  without  any  local 
diversity  and  immunity,  or  any  regard  to  particular  customS) 
usages,  and  prescriptions,  the  whole  nation  should  be.  consoli- 
dated into  one  compact  body.     The  deputies  of  privileged 
towns  and  districts  surrendered  the  immunities  of  their  consti- 
tuents, all  exclusive  claims  in  every  part  of  France  were  resign- 
ed ;  and  the  provinces  which  had  possessed  the  right  of  taxing 
Parlia-       themselves,  renounced   the   power  of  taxation.      The  parlia- 
ments are   ments,  which  had  so  long  held  the  judicial  authority  of  France, 
annihilat.   and  had  been   considered   as  the   able,   upright,  and  intrepid 
ed.  guardians  of  the  public   welfare,   were  annihilated.     All  the 

tiesar^ M-  *^^^"'  ecclesiastical,  and  political  codes  of  law,  all  the  claims 
crificed.  '  ^^  ^^®  court  of  Rome,  all  the  fees  or  taxes  which  it  heretofore 
The  law     received,  were  abolished.     Even  the  very  systems  of  theology 
and  policy  and  metaphysics,  which  had  prevailed  for  so  many  ages,  fell^ 
of  the  king,  not  under  the  regular  and  well  conducted  force  of  reason,  but 
'^^'^     the  furious  rage  of  mnovation.     In  a  few  days  the  whole  law 
^         "    and  policy  of  the  nation  were  changed,  a  great  part  of- its  pro* 
perty  was  disarranged ;  and  every  thing  had   altered  its  ancient 
form  and  aspect.     A  revolution  more  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete in  its  objects,  as  well  as  more  minute  and  particular  in  its 
details,  than  any  which  is  recorded  in  the  annuals  of  mankind, 
was  carried  into  effect  by  an  assembly  of  men  professing  to 
deliberate,  witii  littie  more  reflection  or  discussion^  tlian  in  a 
senate  of  prudent  lawgivers  and  statesmen,  would  have  been 

6  Bertrand,  vol.  i.  chap.  xii.  and  xiii. 
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bestowed  on  the  most  ordinary  municipa)  or  local  regulation.    CHAP. 
The  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  provinces,  not  having  been  im-     Xi.lil 
pressed  with  the  impassioned  enthusiasm,  from  which  their  de-  '^^"^^^^J 
legates  in   the  national  assembly  had  so  lavishly  surrendered      1789. 
their  rights  of  tithe,  without  their  concurrence,  very  generally 
condemned  a  bounty  that  bestowed  what  did  not  belong  to  the 
donors.     They  were  greatly  enraged  and  grieved  at  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property,  and  could  not  think  highly  of  a  new 
system  of  government,  the  first  specimens  of  whose  character 
were   irreligion   and  robbery.     Resistance,  however,  they  saw 
would  be  vain  ;  and  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  the  humiliating  and  plundering  decrees.     But  the  pecuniary 
pressure,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  present  crisis,  still  conti- 
nued.    The  peasants  considered  taxes  as  an  infringement  upon 
liberty,  and  refused  payment;   others  followed  their  example^ 
and  there  was  no  money  to  support  government,  or  carry  on 
the  public  busmess.     After   stating   the   national   wants,    Mr. 
Neckar  asked  for  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  of  livres,  but  the  sub- 
scription was  not  filled.     A  scheme  for  voluntary  contributions  Scheme  o^ 
was  adopted,  and  from  its  novelty  eagerly  embraced  by  this '^^*"".^*'y 
volatile  people.     All  ranks  vied  in  bringing  their  silver  ai^dJ^^J^^"  '^^ 
gold  to  the  public  treasury,  nor  was  coin  only  produced,  but 
also  plate,  and  the  minutest  articles  of  dress.     The  members 
ef  the  assembly  themselves,  in  their  bountiful  patriotism,  agreed 
tD  sacrifice  their  shoe-buckles  to  the  exigencies  of  the  commu- 
aity.     The  king  and  queen  sent  their  gold  and  silver  plate  to  Gold  andt 
Ae  taint  for  coinage.      These  offerings,  however,  were  very  sifter  ute^ 
inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  public  wants.     A  scheme  ^^s!**Jif*"'*f 
propc»ed  by  Mr.  Neckar,  and  after  many  strong  objections  and  °    ^^^^  ' 
remonstrances,  embraced  by  the  national  assembly,  for  applying 
one  FOURTH  of  every  man's  annual  income  to  the  wants  of  the 
state.' 

Having  made  these  very  momentous  changes    respecting  Prepanu 
corporate  and  private  property,    they  proceeded  now   to   new  tions  for 
model  their  constitution,  according  to  the  declaration  of  rights.  ^^  ^^ 
The  assembly  was  divided   into  sections  and  committees;^  ^^SIiu^ 
each  of  which  was  assigned  a  specific  part  of  the  new  polity, 
to  be  prepared,  and  grooved  with  the  rest.    The  first  question 
considered  respecting  the  constitution  was  of  the  very  highest 
importance ;  what  share  of  authority  the  king  should  possess  Authority 
in  the  new  legislature  ?     On  the  solution  of  this  problem  it  was  tobepoa- 
to  depend  whether  the  royal  power  should  be  strong  enough  ^^*'^  **y 
to  restrain  the  violerfce  of  democracy.     On  the  one  hand,  it  *•' 

was  proposed  that  the  king  should  possess  a  veto,  or  negative 
in  the  passing  of  a  law ;  on  the  other,  that  he  should  be  mere- 
ly the  chief  executorial  magistrate,  without  any  voice  in  the 
legislation.     For  the  negative  voice  were  ranged,  not  only  all 

p  Aoimal  Begtster,  1790,  chap.  ii.  q  Bertrand,  veL  i.  chap.  scti. 
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CHAP.    \he  friends  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  but  the  majority  of  the 
XLUI.     nobility  and   clergy;    now  sensible   that  they   had    conceded 
^ii<'*>^^^  too  much;    apprehensive  that  their  total  ruin  was  intended, 
1789.     and  desirous  in  the  kingly  prerogative  to  preserve  a  bulwark 
which  might  afford  some  defence  to  the  remaining  rights,  to  , 
resist  the  torrent  of  democracy.     Against  it  was  opposed  the 
whole  body  of  the  commons,  who  containing  many  subordi- 
nate divisions,    agreed  in  the  general  desire   of  reducing  the 
monarchy.     The  question  was  agitated  with  great  force  and 
violence  on    both   sides.     The  opposition    of  the    privileged 
orders  was  represented  by  demagogues  to  arise  from  ap  in- 
tention  of  attempting  a  counter  revolution;   and  the  people 
were  transported  into  fury  and   alarm.     Louis   himself,  ever 
desirous  of   accommodating    differences,    satisfying    all    par- 
ties, and  maintaining  tranquillity,  made  a  proposal  of  a  com- 
promise, by  which  he  should  have  a  power  of  suspending  a  law 
during  two  legislatures;  but  that  if  the  third  assembly  persbt- 
ed  in  its  support,  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  it  his  sanctk>n. 
This  proposal  proving  satisfactory  to  both  parties,    a  decree 
passed,  conferring  these  prerogatives  on  the  king,  under  the 
Sutpentive  denomination  of  a  ausfienaive  veto?    Another  question  was  now 
r^to,  d^^cussed,  also  of  very  great  importance.     Whether  the  na- 

Question  if  tional  assembly  should  be  composed  of  one  or  of  two  cham- 
tiie  assem-  bers.     Lally  Tollendal,  Clermont,  Mounier,   and  other  leaders 
be  ^niDoa-^^  the  moderate  refoi*mers,   were  equally   zealous,  with  the 
^'^f  o^ ' republicans  for  the  establishment  of  a  ft*ee  government;  but 
orttvo        considering  a  limited   monarchy  as  affording   the   fairest  pro- 
chunbers.  spect  of  beneficial  arid  permanent  liberty,  they  ardently  recom- 
mended a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  which  should 
control  the  proceedings  of  each  other,  agreeably  to  the  princi- 
ple, and  nearly  after  the  model  of  the  British    constituuoD. 
From   the  narrow  and  interested   impolicy  of    many  of.  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  who  vainly  hoped  for  the  re -establishment 
of  the  three  chambers,  together  with  the  predominance  of  the 
Carried       republicans,   this  proposal  was  entirely  overruled.     The  corn- 
that  there  mons  reprobated  every  species  of   mixed   government,    and 
should  be   steadily  abstaining  from   imitation  of  England,   proposed,  and 
The  com-  ^*"**^^»  ^^^  ^^  duration  of  the  French  legislative  assembly 
mon>  re-*  sbould  be  only  two  years.     Notwithstanding  the  rage  for  inoo- 
probate      vation,  they  confirmed  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  crown 
tlieexam-  according  to  the  Salic  law.     The  fnends  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
pie  of        leans  eagerly  contended  that  the  assembly,   by  confirming  the 
Settlement  ^^'^^^^i*'^®"  ^^  ^^  first  Bourbon  king  of  Spain,*   should  render 
of  the  sue-  ^^^  patron  next  heir  after  the  king,  his  son  and  brothers, 
tibsskm.      But  the  assembly,  however  violent  and  precipitate   in  what 
concerned  France  only,  cautiously  refrained  from  giving  um- 
brage to  other  powers;  and  avoided  the  discussion.     Mean- 

r  Bertrand,  vol.  ii.  chap.  ziv.  s  Bertrand,  vol.  u.  chap.  ziv. 
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while  the  ftirious  republicans,  both  in  the  clubs  and  the  national    CHAP 
Msembiy,  resolved  that  the  residence  of  the  royal  femily,  and  the     XUH. 
legislature,  should  be  changed  from  Versailles  to  the  capital,  v^^-^^^Si-/ 
where  they  would  be  still  more  completely  under  the  control  of     1789. 
democratic  direction.    The  court,  and  especially  the  queen,  con-  Ferocity  of 
ceivedthe  greatest  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  compulsory  abode,  ^®  P^^*^» 
among  so  tumultuous,  bloody,  and  ferocious  a  people.     A  trans- 
action which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  October,  accelerated 
the  removal  of  the  king  and  his  family  to  a  scene  which  they 
had  80  much  reason  to  dread. 

Among  other  causes  of  popular  violence,  famine  still  raged  inflamed 
throughout   France,  but  parucularly  in   Paris  and   Versailles.  ^y^»<^"^i^y- 
To  repress  the  tumults  additional  troops  were  ordered  to  march  Additional 
to  the  royal  habitation.      The  king  himself  was  still  allowed  t«>op»  ar- 
to  have  about  his  person  a  regiment  of  his  own  life-guards ;  "^*  *^., 
and  the  newly  arrived  corps  was  the  regiment  of  Flanders.   ^"^^ 
The  gentlemen  of  the  stationary  forces,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Entertain, 
strangers,  according  to  the  established  custom  of  military  hos- ment  given 
pitality,  gave  their  brother  officers  an  entertainment.     In  the^y^.^^jj^- 
course  of  their  festivity,  when  both  hosts  and  guests,  were  heat-^^^^^ 
ed  by  wine,  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  infant  dauphin,  visited  ^^  ^ew 
the  banquetting  room.     The  royal  mother  carried  the  infant  comers, 
prince  completely  round  the  table.     Meanwhile  the  music  play-  The  royal 
edaoair*  which  the  ladies  of  the  court  accompanied  with  thef"nily^i»i^ 
appropriate  stanzas  pathetically  describing  the  feelings  and  *u^-^**^i^ 
fcrings  of  a  captive  king."    The  power  of  music  and  the  charms  JJ^m!"^ 
of  beauty  combining  with  inherent  loyalty,  inspired  the  compa-  The  queen 
fiy  with  an  enthusiasm  which  wine  drove  beyond  all  bounds  of  preaenta 
caution.    Drawing  their  swords,  they  drank  copious  bumpers  d)«  in^t 
to  the  august  health  of  their  illustrious  visitors  and  their  fiimily,  J^^e^*** 
vQccessively,*   while  the  chief  personages,   having  expressed  jg^gj^.  j^** 
their  warmest    gratitude,  retired       In   such   a    disposition  ofacribeathe 
Blind,  no  moderation  could  be  expected.    A  scene  of  complete  sufTerinfcs 
intoxication  ensued,  and  exhibited  without  disguise,  and  with  ot'a  captive 

king. 
Kffecta  of 

t  Bertrand,  vol  ii.  chap.  xiv.  ^^!?'«nd 

n  Taken  from  a  dramatic  work  founded  on  the  story  of  Richard  Cosur  de  "'JJ'*^  *"'* 
Lion'i  captivity  when  retunimg  from  the  Holy  Land»  and  beginning*  •*  O 
Richtfd,  O  mon  Hoi.** 

X  Bertrand,  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this  entertainment, 
nentJoQs  the  following  circumstance,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
in  any  other  publication,  '*!  have  (he  says)  been  assured  by  two  persons 
vho  were  present  at  this  entertainment,  that  the  words  /«  the  health  of  the 
natimi  were  also  pronounced  feebly  by  one  of  the  o^iests,  or  one  of  the 
spectators,  and  that  the  not  repeating  or  seconding  this  toast,  waa  attend- 
ed with  no  consequences.  The  custom  of  drinking  to  tlie  health  of  the 
B&tion  had  not  been  then  established,  and  one  may  be  allowed,  without  a 
aime,  to  think  that  was  not  the  moment  for  introducing'  such  an  iniiova- 
tiffli ;  yet  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  imputed  to  the  ^arden-du  corpt,  was 
their  not  beine  willing  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  nation,  tiiat  is  io  say,  to 
their  own  hfNUtb,  for  they  were  indispuUbly  a  part  of  the  nation^." 
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CHAP,  augmented  fervour,  the  sentiments  with  which  it  eommeneeft. 
XLIIU  All  the  extravagance  followed  which  tvine  could  p]:pduce  ou 
v^'^^^'Sii^  romantic  fancies  and  impassioned  hearts.  The  national  cock-' 
1789.  ades  were  by  the  officers  of  Flanders  tpm  fi-om  their  hats,  and 
TheofB.  trampled  under  foot;^  and  in  their  place  were  substituted  old 
*^"^^"*"  royal  cockades,  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  took 
^onat  *'  ^^i^®  ribbands,  from  their  own  head  dresses,  to  decorate  the 
cockade,  loyal  officers,  while  the  three  coloured  cockade  was  treated 
Bpport  of  with  contempt  and  scorn.  This  banquet  was  really  no  more 
the  enter-  than  an  excess  of  conviviality,  at  a  season  when  prudence  would 
taiBment  have  dictated  reservfe;  but  being  exaggerated  by  all  the  cir- 
Raffe'an'd  cumstances  which  malicious  invention  could  devise,  filled  Paris 
(Ji^][^a-  ^^th  ^i^c  most  violent  rage.  The  innovating  leaders  pretended 
tlonof  the  that  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  courtiers  arose  from 
revolution-  counter  revolutionary  projects,  with  exulting  joy  from  the  con- 
^^*  fident   expectations  of  success :   a   conspiracy,  they  affirmed, 

was   matured  for  the  restoration  of  despotism,    and  that  the 
queen  was  at  its  head.     The  carousal  of  the  royalists,  at  the 
time  that  tlie  people  wanted  bread,  was  a  flagrant  insult  to  the 
nation.     These  sentiments  were  disseminated  by  the  various 
classes    and'  factions   that  were    friendly    to    innovation;   but 
were  spread  with  peculiar  activity  by  the  adherents  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans. 
Character       Louis  Philip   Bourbon,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  descendant 
and  pro-     and  representative  of  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
jf^c**  <*^^l»«  after  the  posterity  of  that  monarch,  next  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Jv  France.     In  such  aa  elevated  rank,  with  riches  far  beyond  the 

ie«u9.  j^,gj|sypp  Qf  any  other  European  subject,  he  had  devoted  his 
yoiuh  to  the  most  profligate  debauchery:  his  vices,  by  their 
coarseness,  excited  the  indignant  contempt  of  a  gentleman  al- 
m(»st  as  much  as. the  enormity  of  his  crimes  called  on  him  the 
detestation  of  evei-y  virtuous  man.  His  wealth  affording  him 
the  means  of  very  extensive  depravity,  enabled  him  to  corrupt 
great  numbers  of  the  youth,  and  even  to  make  considerable  ad- 
vances in  vitiating  the  metropolis ;  and  his  habitation  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  far  exceeded  any  other  part  of  the  French  capital 
in  variety,  extent,  and  flagrancy  of  wickedness.  Such  was  the 
mode  of  life  by  which  this  prmce  was  distinguished  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year.  His  reputation,  however,  did 
not  rest  solely  on  uniform  and  habitual  debauchery :  other  spe- 
cies of  turpitude  concurred  in  rendering  him  at  once  flagitious 
and  execrable.  Opulent  as  Orleans  was,  he  was  boundless  in 
avarice.  The  due  de  Penthifevre,  high-admiral  of  France,  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  noblemen  of  his  country.  Orleans  cast 
his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  this  minister,  but  the  son  Lamballe 
intervened :  with  this  youth  he  cultivated  a  close  intimacy,  and 
according  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of  various  writera,*  was  the 

y  Annual  Register,  1789, 
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tneansof  ^ortening  the  brother*s  life,  after  which  he  married  CHXP. 
the  sister,  now  heir  of  her  Other's  possessions.  He  more-  XUll. 
over  proposed  to  secure  the  reversion  of  Penthifevre's  very  ^-^"^^^^-^ 
lucrative  post.  With  this  view  he  entered  the  navy,  and  1789. 
the  first  time  he  saw  an  enemy,  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV. 
betrayed  the  despicable  degeneracy  of  personal  cowardice.' 
Such  an  exhibition  eflfectually  destroyed  all  his  pretensions 
to- naval  promotion;  and  he  conceived  the  blackest  ven- 
geance against  the  royal  family,  because  the  king  would  not 
intrust  the  supreme  direction  of  his  navy  to  a  person  who  was 
afraid  to  fight :  various  circumstances  also  rendered  the  queen 
the  peculiar  object  of  his  hatred.  The  commencing  discon- 
tents in  France  opened  to  him  prospects  not  only  of  revenge, 
but  ambition :  he  hoped  by  fomenting  disaffection  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  royal  family,  and  his  own  ad- 
vancement to  the  regency,  if  not.to  the  throne.  Weak  as  well 
as  wickedy  in  seeking  the  downfall  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  he 
promoted  and  headed  attacks  upon  the  monarchical  authority  ; 
and  what  he  sought  by  villany,  by  folly  laboured  to  impair. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  the  doctrines  which  he  promoted  tended 
to  overturn  the  crown  which  he  pursued.  He  was  so  infatu- 
ated as  to  suppose  that  the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  a  revolu' 
tioo  which  annihilated  all  adventitious  distinctions,  would  la<r 
hour  to  exalt  a  person,  who,  destitute  of  genius  and  of  courage, 
had  none  but  adventitious  distinctions  to  boast.  Since  the  sub- 
version of  the  old  government,  he  had  abetted  the  most  violent 
and  ticentious  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary  mobs.  Saga- 
cious agitators  at  once  saw  his  designs,  and  their  futility,  and 
professsing  to  be  his  agents,  used  him  as  their  dupe.  The  most 
eminent  of  his  declared  partisans  a(  this  time  was  Mirabeau,- 
who  at  certun  periods  appears  to  have  desired  the  promotionr 
of  Orleans  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  expectation  of  be- 
ing the  supreme  director  himself.  Mirabeau  very  actively  pro- 
moted the  rage  of  the  Parisians :  he  and  his  agents  pretended 
to  impute  the  scarcity  to  the  machinations  of  the  aristocrats, 
and  the  abaence  of  the  royal  family,  and  encouraged  the  popu- 
lar cry  for  the  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris.  He  promoted  thc( 
belief  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  (jueen,  and  even  intimated  an  in- 
tention of  impeaching  her  majesty,^  as  a  conspirator  for  destroy- 
kg  the  freedom  of  the  people,  and  keeping  bread  from  the  Pa- 
risians. These  topics  being  repeated  in  the  capital,  the  malig-The  mob 
mty  of  the  Orleans  faction,  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  and  po-  determines 
pular  licentbusness,  concurred  with  the  scarcity  in  producing  a  ^^  ^l"^ 
detennination  to  hasten  to  Versailles  to  demand  of  the  kingp^iT*^ 
bread,  punishment  of  the  aristocrats,  and  especially  the  guards. 
A  multitude  of  the  lawest  women  undertook  this  expedition ;  Movement 

ofihewo- 
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CHAP,    these  amazons  broke  open  the  town-house,  seized  the  arms 
XLIII.     there  deposited^  and  meeting  on  the  stairs  a  priest,  required  no 
v-^'"v'^*«**/  farther  proofs  of  his  guilt  than  his  dress  ;  and  commenced  their 
J789.     orgies  by  hanging  him  to  a  lamp-post.     With  the  yell  of  infuri- 
They  hang  ^te  savages  they  «ct  out  for  Versailles,  joined  by  Maiilard,  a 
^^\^i^        creature  of  Orleans,  and  a  favourite  spokesman  in  the  Palais     • 
orku.         Royal,  with  a  few  of  his  associates.     They  proceeded  on  tiieir 
Expedi-      march  :  and  meeting  two  travellers  in  the  dress  of  gentlemen, 
tiontoVer-  they  concluded  them  to  be  aristocrats,  and  hanged  them  without 
•ailies.       further  inquiry.     Arriving  at  Versailles,  they  sent  Maiilard  to 
the  national  assembly,   to  demand  the  immediate  punishment 
of  the  aristocrats  and  the  life-guards.     The  assembly  sent  their 
own  president  with  a  deputation  of  the  women  to  wait  upon 
the  king.     The  deputies  being  thus  employed,  their  constitu- 
ents set  about  drinking — an  operation  for  which  their  hasty  de- 
pai^ture  in  the  morning  had  not  allowed  them   time,  and  the 
road  had  not  afforded  materials.     In  half  an  hour  the  greater 
The  wo-     number  of  them  were  completely  intoxicated.     Thus  prepared 
men  over-  they  broke  into  the  national  assembly,  not  only  filled  the  galle- 
V  tf  the  le-  j,jgg^  jjy^  jqqJ^  jjjgjp  jgj^jjj  among  the  lawgivers,  overwhelmed 
brcLA^hTto  ^^^"^  ^*^^  ^^®  grossest  and  loudest  obscenity  and  hnprecations. 
the  asbcm-  ^.t  last  two  of  them,  observing  the  president's  chair  to  be  emp- 
blv,  and     ty,  took  possession  of  it  themselves,  and  dictated  the  subjects 
take  the  ^  of  discussion.     Such,  even  then,   was  French    liberty ;   such 
president's  ^gpe  the  assessors  who  controled  the  deliberations  of  men  as- 
^  **'•         sembled  on  the  most  momentous  business  that  could  occupy  le- 
gislators.    While  the  female  army  was  thus  employed  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  fermentation, at  Paris  rose  to  an  extraordinary  pitch, 
and  all  classes  of  the  populace  burned  with  anxiety  to  know 
the  result  of  the  expedition.     The  national  guards  became  so 
impatient,  that  they  compelled  their  officers  to  lead  them  to 
Versailles,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  join  in  obliging  the 
king  to  repair  to  Paris.     La  Fayette,  the  commander,  though  a 
friend  to  the  new  constitution  was  favourably  disposed  to  the 
person  of  Louis,®  as  well  as  to  the  authority**  which  the  new  sys- 
tem had  conferred  on  the  sovereign,  and  was  the  adversary  of 
violent  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Orleans  faction 
on  the  other.     He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hia   soldiers  fix}m 
this  expedition  but  found  that  the  attempt  would  be  impracd- 
cable;  he  therefore  tried  to  moderate  its  operation.     As  the 
guards  made  no  scruple  of  publicly  proclaiming  their  opinions 
and  sentiments  on  national  affairs,  La  Fayette   and  his  officers 
easily  discovered  whence  their  present  thoughts  and  intentions 
originated.      The  grenadiers  informed   the    g^eneral,    without 
reserve,  they  understood  the  king  to  be  an  ideot,  therefore  they 
(the  grenadiers)  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,    that   matters 
must  go  on  much  better  by  the  appointment  of  a  regent.     As 
this  was  the  peculiar  language  and  doctrine  of  Mii^beau  and 

c  Bertrand,  chap.  xv>.  d  Bouille's  Memoirs.' 
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other  directors  of  the  Orleans  faction,  there  could  be  little  doubt    CHAP. 
where  either  the  politics  or  the  inarch  of  the  guards  originat-    XlJII. 
cd.*    Many  of  the  soldiers  also  declared  an  intention  of  tnassa-  ^«^■v=^^»/ 
creing  the  queen.    The  Parisian  guards  arrived  at  Versailles     1789. 
late  in  the  evening,  and  were  most  cordially  received  by  the  na- 
tional g;uards  at  Versailles,  the  mob  of  the  same  place,  and  the 
amazons  of  Maillard/  The  most  ferocious  of  the  guards  and  other 
mob  in  the  momin'^  surrounded  the  palace,  and,  with  dreadful 
hovrling;*,  denounced  the  murder  of  the  queen,  and  the  palace 
was  filled  with  consternation.     But  Marie  Antoinette  was  not 
frightened.     Amid  crimes,   (says  Bertrand)  alarms,  confusion, 
and  general  stupor,  the  queen  majestically  displayed  the  sub- 
limest  and    most    heroic   character.      Her  constant  serenity, 
her^oountenance,  firm  and  ever  full  of  dignity,  transfused  her 
own  courag'e  into  the  soul  of  all   who  approached  her.     On 
that  day  she  received  a  great  deal  of  company.     1'o  some  who 
expressed   uneasiness  she   replied,  <^  I    know  they   are  come 
*^  (rom    Paris  to  demand    my   head ;    but  I   learned  of    my 
^  mother  not  to  fear  death,  and  I  will  wait  for  it  with  firmness." 
Her  answer  to  the  advice  given  to  her,  to  fly  from  the  dangers 
that  threatened  her,  does  not  less  deserve  to  be  recorded— 
**  No,  DO,"   said  she;  "  never  will  I  desert  the  king  and  my    . 
**  children  :    I  will  share  whatever  fate  awaits  them."     Some 
hours  of  sleep  happily  came  to  repair  her  exhausted  strength, 
and  to  'enable  her  to  encounter  on  the  next  day,  with  equal 
magnaDimity^  dangers  still  more  horrid.     About  half  past  live 
in  the  morning  the  repose  of  the  princess  received  a  frightful 
disturbance.     An  immense  crowd  endeavoured  to  break  down 
the  palace  gate,  and  after  murdering  two  of  the  life-guards,  ef- 
fected  their   purpose.      Dreadful    bowlings    announced    their 
entrance  into  the  palace  t  they  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  staircase,  and  ran  up  in  crowds,  uttering  imprecations  and 
the  most  sanguinary  threats  against  the  queen.v     Before  six  The  mob 
they  (breed   Aeir   way  to  the  apartments   of '  the  voyal  con-^saultthe 
sort.    The  sentinel,  monsieur  de  Miomaridre,  perceiving  theP*'**^ 
rufilans,  called  out,  <^  Save  the  queen;   her  life  is  sought:   I 
'*  stiind  alone  against  two  thousand  tigers."     Her  majesty  escap- 
ed by  a  private  passage  into  the  king's  apartment.     Louis,  fly-  attempt  t» 
ing  to  her  relief,  was  met  by  his  own  guards,  who  escorted  him  murder  the 
back  to  bis  apartments,  where  he  found  his  queen  and  children  queen;  pre- 
arrivcd.     The    ruffians    now    endeavoured  to   force   the   anti- 'jf"^^d  by 
channber,   which  a  body  of  loyal  guards  defended  with  heroic  Ig,^  of]^^ 
courage;  but  their  number  was  decreasing  under  the  murder-  defenders, 
ing  hands  of  the  banditti.     The  assassins  had  almost  entered 

e  Anmial  Register,  1790,  page  48. 

f  Bertrand  intornns  us,  that  this  man  was  rather  turbulent  than  malignant, 
and  eren  tried  to  *  preserve  some  degree  of  moderation  among  his  troop  ; 
which  was  certainly,  in  their  present  condition,  no  easy  task. 

J  Bertrand,  vol-  ii.  p,  1 12. 
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CHAP,    the  apartment  when  the  persuasions  and  supplications  of  Ftf* 
XIAXX.     ette  and  his  officers  induced  them  to  desist.    Meanwhile,  the 
>^r<r^^^^  furious  mob  in  the  outer  court  demanded  the  appearance  of 
1789.      the  king  and  queen  :  the  royal  pair  was  persuaded  to  present 
Th  ki       themselves  oii  the  balcony.     An  universal  cry  arose.  To  Paris, 
MidqueSi  ^  Paris-     Refusal  or  remonstrance  would  have  been  instant 
^gteeto      death  :  the  king's  assent  was  immediately  notified,  and  the 
depart  for  furious  rage  converted  into  the  most  tumultuous  joy.    Within 
Pans.         an  hour  began  the  procession,  more  melancholy  and  humiliating 
to  the  king  and  queen  than  any  which  history  records  of  cap- 
tive princes  exhibited  as  spectacles  to  triumphant  enemies.  The 
sovereign  of  a  mighty  and  splendid  monarchy  ;  so  long  and  so 
recendy  &med  for  learning,  arts,  sciences,  and   civilization: 
renowned  for  the  generosity,  honour,  and  valour  of  its  nobility ; 
the  courage  and  discipline  of  its  numerous  and  formidable  armies ; 
Mournful   their  zealous  and  enthusiastic  affection  for  their  king  and  his 
^r^*^  family  ;  the  ardent  loyalty  of  the  whole  people  ;  was  now,  with- 
dedm^"®^*  foreign  invasion  or  war;  without  any  avowed  competitor 
urch.  for  his  throne*;  even  withouf  any  acknowledged  rebellion  of  his 

subjectSy  with  his  queen  and  family,  dragged  from  his  palace, 
and  led  in  triumph  by  the  off-scourings  of  his  metropolis,  the 
lowest  and  most  despicable  of  ruffians,  the  meanest  and  most 
abandoned  trulls. 
Farther  From  the  6th  of  October  1789,  the  king  is  to  be  considered 

proceed-     as  a  prisoner  at  Paris.     Mounier,  equally  the  friend  of  liberty 
?^.*^       and  of  monarchy,  from  these  horrid  transactions  augured  the 
downfall  of  both.     He  and  other  penetrating  observers  saw  that 
the  outrages  were  not  the  mere  accidental  ebullitions  of  a  tem- 

S»rary  and  local  frenzy,  but  the  effects  of  a   general  cause, 
e,  Lally  Tollendal,  and  othei*s  of  the  moderate  party,  who 
had  been  the  vigorous  and  ardent  advocates  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, now  seeing  their  efforts  unavailing,  seceded  firom  the 
assembly.     But  the  just  and  virtuous  Mounier,  before  his  retire- 
ment, established  an  inquiry  into  the  recent  massacres.    The 
national  assembly  followed  the  king  to  Paris.     The  republican 
party  now  began  to  express  suspicions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Which   they  had   before  entertained ;  though  finding  him  and 
his  creatures  instrumental  to  their  designs,  they  had  made  use 
of  his  agency  as  long  as  it  was   wanted.     Become  now  so 
powerful,  they  thought  ])roper  to  drop  the  mask,  and  intimat- 
ed to  him  through  Fayette,  that  his  presence  in  France  was 
incompatible  with  the  public  good :   he  was  accordingly  com- 
pelled to  retire  into  England.     At  this  time  the  Parisian  mob 
The  exist-  promulgated  its  resolution  to  take  the  administration  of  justice 
mSS^'n"*'  into  its  own  hands ;  and  accordingly  hanged^    several  aristo- 
deavours    ^^^  (especially  bakers)   at  the   lamp-post.      The   assembly^ 
to  quell      from  regard  to  its  own  safety^  resolved  to  prevent  so  summary 
thecnoK     proceedings.    They  passed  a  very  effective  decree»  by  which 
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the  municipal  magistrates  were  obliged  to  proclaim  martial  law    CHAP, 
whenever  the  mob  proceeded  to  outrage.    They  instituted  a    XLIIL 
criminal  inquiry  into  the  late  murders;  several  ringleaders  were  n^'">^^^/ 
hanged,  and  terror  thus  was  struck  into  the  rest.     Some  degree      1789. 
of  tranquillity  was  established  in  the  metropolis;  and  the  assem- Severe  pro- 
bly  proceeded  with  less  interrupdon  and  greater  security  in  its  Sf^SJl!?*' 
schemes  of  legislation.  ^^^ 

Such  were  the  leading  features  and  principal  acts  of  the  Effects  of 
French  revolution  in  1789.    Britons  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  the  French 
of  the  old  French  government  because  so  contrary  to  the  liber-  revolution 
ty  which  they  themselves  enjoyed.    A  change  from  such  a  sys-  SL^  *t?nff 
tem  they  concluded  must  certainly  be  an  improvement.     They  ^i^^  q*^  -£. 
trusted  that  the  alterations  in  France  would  generate  a  govern- yemment, 
ment  similar  to  the  British  constitution.     Presuming  beneficial  and  not  ac*> 
effects  from  the  French  revoludon,  the  greatest  part  of  the  peo-q»;*in*^ 
pic  rejoiced  at  this  event.     The  generous  feelings  of  English- ^***  ^ 
men  sympathised  with  the  assertors  of  liberty,  before  they  bad  J^'g/** 
time  and  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  effects  on  the  situation  and  prove  the 
characters  of  its  new  votaries.     Men  whose  classical  erudition  change  as 
had  a  greater  influence  in  forming  their  opinions  than  experience  friendly  to 
and  reason;  who  judged  of  political  wisdom  more  from  theg'^^J.^y* 
practice  of  the  ancient  republics  than  from  history,  investiga-  of  viJ^^g 
tion  of  character,  and  circumstances,  admired  what  they  con-  classes. 
ceired  to  be  approaches  to  the  democratic  institutions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.    Scholars,  chiefly  eminent  for  philology,  were,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  admirers  of  a  system"  that  they  supposed 
similar  to  those  which  they  found  delineated  and  praised  in  their 
favourite  languages.    Literary  men  of  a  higher  class  than  mere 
linguists;  persons  of  profound  metaphysical  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, but  of  more  genius  and  speculative  learning  than  con- 
versancy  with  practical  affairs,  commended  the  lawgirers  of 
France  for  taking  for  their  guide  the  "  polarity  of  reason,  in- 
**  stead  of  following  the  narrow  and  dastardly^  coastings  of 
'^  usage,  precedent,  and  authority."    There  were  many  who, 
forming  their  ideas  of  civil  and  political  liberty  from  their  own 
abstractions  more  than  fr^m  experience,  admired  the  French 
for  declaring  the  equality  of  mankind,  and  making  that  princi- 
ple the  basis  of  government,  instead  of  modifying  it  according 
to   expediency.     This  latter  class  comprehended  the  greater 
Bumber  of  eminent  projectors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reform, 
who  long  had  considered  even  Britain  herself  deficient  in  the 
llbertf  which  their  fancies  represented  as  deducible  from  the 
rights  of  man.    Various  political  societies  had  been  constituted 
for  different  purposes  of  reform,  but  of  late  years  the  most  ac- 
tive of  them  had  manifested  principles  too  abstract  and  visiona- 

i  The  instances  are  numerous,  as  the  observing  readier  can  easily  recollect 
witboat  particolarization. 

k  See  Vindidz  Gallium. 
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CHAP     17  >  to  be  practicably  consistent  with  the  British  constitution^ 
XLIIL    or  indeed  any  form  of  government  founded  upon  an  opinion 
**^^^^''"^«'  that  human  nature  is  imperfect,  and  requires  controls  propor- 
1789,     tioned  to  the  prevalence  of  passion.     These  societies"  praised 
the  French  revolutionists,  and  recommended  their  example  as  a 
glorious  pattern  for  the  human  race.    They  sent  congratuladons 
to  the  French  leaders.    A  regular  official  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  the  members  of  private  clubs  in  England,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  revolution  in  France.     Statesmen 
of  high  rank,  and  of  the  highest  talents,"  venerating  liberty  in 
general,  presumed  French  liberty  would  render  its  votaries  hap- 
py ;  and  imputing  the  aggressions  of  France  on  this  and  otiier  na- 
tions to  the  corrupt  ambition  of  her  court,  anticipated  tranquillity 
from  her  renovated  state,  and  rejoiced  at  a  change  that  appeared 
to  them  to  forebode  peace  to  Britain  and  to  Europe.     These  ad- 
mirers of  the  French  revolution  were  stimulated  by  Biidsh  pa- 
triotism as  well  as  love  of  freedom.     The  excesses  they  saw  and 
lamented,  but  tracing  them  to  their  source,  they  imputed  them  to 
enthusiasm;  which,  reasoning  from  experience,  they  trusted, 
though  furiously  violent  in  its  operation  on  such  characters,  would 
gradually  subside,  and  leave  only  the  ardour  of  useful  reform  and 
improvement.    The  ablest  men  on  the  side  of  administration, 
abstained  from  delivering  any  opinion  concerning  the  internal 
proceedings  of  a  foreign  state  which  had  not  then  interfered  with 
ours.  At  the  end  of  1789,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  all  classes 
and  parties  in  Britain  was  fnendly  to  the  French  revolution ;  and 
its  favourers  included  a  very  great  portion  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, while  none  was  hitherto  exerted  by  our  countrymen  on  the 
opposite  side.  Such  was  the  impression  which  this  extraordinary 
change  of  Gallic  polity  produced  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened of  neighbouring  nations. 

1  See  Pricc'8  Discburse  of  the  love  of  our  country,  November  4,  1789,  in 
Priestley,  passim ;  also,  Writings  of 'heir  votaries,  passim, 
m  Revolution  Club  and  Society  for  Constitutional  information-.* 
n  See  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan  in  Btsman  1790. 
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Heetiii^  of  Parliament— At  the  be^nning  of  the  session  little  debate  or 
discussion  ^Mr-  Fox  takes  an  opportunity  of  praising  the  French  revo- 
lution— commends  the  conduct  of  the  French  army  in  supporting  the' 
cause  of  the  people  against  an  arbitrary  court— likens  them  to  ti)e  En- 
glish army  supporting  the  prince  of  Orange— deems  the  French  revolu- 
tion  m  many  respects,  similar  to  the  deliverance  of  England.  -His 
frieod  and  political  associate  Mr.  Burke,  manifests  a  different  opinion 
—unfolds  hb  view  of  the  French  revolution— considers  its  principles, 
and  the  characters  on  which  they  are  operating— points  out  its  first 
effects,  and  deduces  the  outrageous  excesses  from  its  nature  and  doc- 
trines---deprecate8  the  French  system  as  a  model  for  EngUnd— denies 
the  allegations  of  similarity  between  the  French  and  British  revolution 
^praises  the  excellence  of  the  British  constituiion,  as  contrasted  with 
Che  French  system.— Mr.  Sheridan  concurs  in  Mr,  Fox's  praises  of  the 
French   revolution— Mr.  Pitt,  praising  the  British  constitution,  delivers 
no  opinion  on  the  French  system.— Dissenters  again  propose  to  seek  the 
ttp&d  of  the  test  act  —Circumstances  apparently  favourable  to  the  hopes 
of  the  dissenters— they  are  strenuously  opposed  by  the  members  of  the 
«hurch. — ^Work  entitled.  Review  of  the  case  of  the  ProtesUnt  dissenters— > 
Dissenters  trust  their  cause  to  the  transcendent  talents  of  Mr.  Fox— his 
▼iewof  the  subject,  and  answers  to  objections.— Mr.  Pitt  continues  to 
treat  admissibility  to  offices  as  a  mere  question  of  expediency— deems 
the  leaders  of  the  dissenters  inimical  to  our  establishment— adduces 
from  the  ooodact  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  situation  of  political  affairs, 
arguments  against  the  reijeal.— Mr.  Burke  speaks  on  the  same  side,— 
Majority  against  the  proposed  repeal.— Mr.  Flood  p;oposes  a  plan  for  a 
paniamentary  reform— his  subtle  theory  is  controverted  by  Mr.  Wind> 
ham— withdraws  his  motion— Petitions  nom  manufacturers  of  tobacco^ 
praying  to  repeal  the  law  subjecting  them  to  excise.— A  motion  to  that 
effect  by  Mr.  Sheridan  -is  negatived— Financial  statements.— Prosper- 
QDs  aituatioQ  of  the  country  -~Mr.  Dundas  presents  ah  account  of  our 
East  India  possessions. — Libels  against  tlie  oommons  on  account  of  the 
nansgement  of  Hastings's    trial— censured. — Dispute    with    hpain.— 
Kootka  Sound.— Insult  offered  by  Spain*  satisfaction  demanded.  -  Ooa- 
duct  of  Spain^— King's    message     to   parliament.— Parliament  ununi- 
noosly  pledge  their  support  of  the  king  in  vindicating  the  rights  qf 
Britain. — ^Dissolution  ot  parliament— Warlike  preparations.— Diploma* 
tic  discuasioo  between  Britain  and  Spain. — Spain  attempts  to  interest 
France. — The  French  nation  is  inimical  to  war  with  England.- SpaiJV 
hopeless  <^  aid,  yields  to  the  demands  of  Britain.— The  disputes  aro 
adjusted  in  a  oonvenUon.  « 

THE  British  parliament  had  sitten  so  late  m  the  preceding    CHAP. 
year,  tiiat  it  did  not  n^eet  till  the  21st  of  January,  1790.    In    XLVL 
tiie  opening  speech,  his  majesty  mentioned  the  continuance  of  >^^vnm# 
the  war  in  the  North  and  East  of  Europe,  and  inform  the     1790. 
boose  that  the  internal  situation  of  different  parts  of  the  con- Meeting^ 
tinent  enga^^  his  majesty's  most  serious  attention.    Concern- P^'^^ 
edas  he  was  at  4e  interruption  of  tranquillity,  he  waa  per-"^^ 
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CHAP,    suaded  his  parliament  would  join  him  in  entertaining  a  deep 
XLIV.     and  grateful  sense  of  the  favour  of  providence,  which  conti* 
v.^^^^^/  nued  to  his  subjects  the  increasing  advantages  of  peace,  and 
1790.     the    uninterrupted    enjoyment  of   those    invaluable   blessings 
which  they  had  so  long  derived  from  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion.    His  majesty  informed  them,  that  during  the  recess  of 
parliament,  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  exportatbn,  and  facilitating  the  iropor* 
tation,  of  com.     The  addresses  were  voted  without  opposittoo 
or  debate ;  an  act  of  indemnity  was  proposed,  and  unanimously 
carried,  respecting  the  order  of  council  about  grain. 
At  the  be-      During  the  first  weeks  of  the  session,  there  was  scarcely  any 
ginning  of  parliamentary  discussion,  but    afterwards  some  of  the  most 
^e  aession  striking  efforts  of  eloquence  arose  from  a  subject  which  was  not 
tic  debate  Properly  before  the  house.     Such  a  momentous  event  as  the 
or  discus-  French  revolution,  interesting  all  enlightened  men,  had  very 
sion.  Mr.   early  engaged  the  ardent  mind  of  Mr.  Fox.     This  illustrious 
Fox  ukes  senator  venerated  and  admired  liberty ;  and  contemplating  the 
an  oppor-    QaHjc  change,  estimated  its  nature  and  value  by  the  happiness, 
praLsin^     which,  he  conceived,  from  overturning  an  arbitrary  government 
the  French  it  would  bestow  upon  many  millions.     He  spoke  with  trans- 
revolution;  port  and  exultation  of  a  great  people  breaking  their  chains  on 
the  heads  of  their  oppressors,  and  celebrated  the  pavtkular 
acts,  both  civil  and  military,  that  had  been  most  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  change.    As  a  man,  he  rejoiced  in  the  subver- 
sion of  despotism,  and  as  a  Briton,  in  a  state  from  which  he 
foreboded  tranquillity  to  this  country.    When  the  army  esti- 
mates were  under  consideratbn,o  this  distinguished  orator  first 
promulgated  to  parliament  his  opinions  concerning  the  French 
revolution.    The  military  establishments  proposed  were  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  former  year.    Messrs.  Pitt  and  GrenvilTe 
contended,  that  though  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  hos- 
tilities from  any  foreign  power,  yet  the  unsettled  state  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  internal  situation  of  several  parts  of  it  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  ourselves  in  such  a  condition  as  might 
enable  us  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect,  if  occasion  should  re- 
quire our  exertions.    It  was  (they  argued)  a  preposterous  eco- 
nomy to  tempt  an  attack  by  our  weakness,  and  for  a  misera- 
ble present  saving  to  hazard  a  great  future  expense.     Our  fo- 
reign alliances  had  been  approved  by  all  parties,  as  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  upon 
which  the  permanence  of  its  tranquillity  depended ;  but  they 
could  only  be  rendered  effectual  for  their  purpose  bj  our  ability 
to  support  them  with  an  adequate  force,    Mr.  Fox  argued, 
that  our  ancient  rival  and  enemy,  by  her  internal  distui^bsokces, 
probably  would  be  disabled  from  offering  us  any  molestation  for 
a  long  course  of  years ;  and  the  new  form  tbat^the  goviemment 

o  February  9th»  lf90.    See  parliamoitajv  r^iorCa. 
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of  France  was  likely  to  assume  Mrould  make  her  a  better  neigh'i    CFIAP. 
bour*  and  less  prepense  to  hostility,  than  when  she  was  subject    XL1V« 
to  the  cabftl  and  intrigues  of  ambitious  and  interested  states-  \^^x^^^ 
men^    He  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers  during      1790. 
the  late  commotions :  by  refusing  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  commends 
court,  that  army  bad  set  a  glorious  example  to  all  the  ''^ilitwy^^f^^J'y^ 
bodies  of  Europe,   and  had  shown,   that  men,  by  becoming  p^^^  ^^ 
soldiers,  did  not  cease  to  be  citizens.    Their  conduct  (he  said)  ^y  in  sup. 
resembled  the  behaviour  of  the  patriotic  soldiers  of  England,  porting  the 
when  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  to  assist  in  preserving  our  peopie 
civil  and  religious  liberties:  the  French  revolution,  indeed,  in*ff*?"^** 
many  respects,  was  like  to  the  glorious  event  which  established  ^^^ 
and  secured  the  liberties  of  England.  Likens 

To  these  doctrines  Mr.  Fox  found  an  opponent  in  a  very  them  tothe 
eminent  senator,  with  whom  he  had  coincided  during  the  great-  English  ar^ 
cr  part  of  his  parliamentary  life.    Habituated  to  protbund  me-"^y  ■»»?• 
ditatioD  on  important  questions   m    political   philosophy,    andP^r'*"^^'?* 
thoroogbly  conversant  with   history,   Mr.  Burke  had  applied  onu^^ 
himseif,  with  the  most  watchful  attention,  to  observe  the  de-Hisfriotd 
tails,  and  to  study  the  principles,  of  this  extraordinary  change,  and  poUti- 
He  had  reprobated  the  old  government  of  France ;  and  aldiough  cal  associ- 
he  thought  it,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  softened  in  its  exer-^®  J^* 
cisc  by  the  progress  of  eivilization,  and  the  personal  character  J^^^g^a 
of  the  monarch,  still  he  deemed  the  welfere  of  the  people  to  ^^  dUTerenS 
rest  on  an  unstable  basis,  and  to  require  very  considerable  re- opinion; 
hrm  belbre  it  could  be  a  beneficial  system.    But  esteeming  ar- 
bitrary power  a  great  evil,   he  knew  that  unwise   efforts   to 
shake  it  off  might  produce  more  terrible  calamities.    He  vene- 
rated tbe  spirit  of  liberty  as,  when  well  directed  and  regula- 
ted, a  means  of  human  happiness  ;  his  respect  for  it,  in  every 
mdividiiai  case,  was  proportionate  to  his  opinion  of  its  proba- 
ble  tendency  to  produce  that  end,  where  he  ha^^ot  actual 
eKperience  to  ascertain  its  effects.     It  was  not  merely  the  pos- 
session of  it  that  constituted  it  a  blessing,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  it  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  such  regulations  as  could 
make  it  subadiary  to  virtue  and  happiness.    Its  operation,   as  a 
blessing  or  a  curse,   depended,  he  thought,  on  its  intrinsic  na- 
ture,  compounded  with  the  character  of  his  subjects,  and,  in  a 
certaki  degree,  extrinsic  causes ;  and  he  uniformly  controvert- 


p  Hfr.  Fox'fl  expectation  of  tranqtiillity  to  other  states  from  the  prevalence 
of  freedom  in  France,  even  had  there  been  nothing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of 
that  freedom,  and  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  its  votaries,  seems  to  have 
arisen  more  from  theory  than  from  the  actual  review  of  the  history  of  free 
cooiKries.  Had  the  comprehensive  and  full  mind  of  this  philosophical 
politieaaiiiealied^belbrehim  his  own  extensive  knowledge  of  the  actions  of 
ntankindy  be  would  have  immediately  perceived  ihat  free  nations  huve  been 
as  propense  t&  hostility  as  tbe  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  prince.  See  the  se- 
rerm'  tustories  of  the  ancient  republics  in  the  Greek,  Latm»  or  modem  Ian- 
f^iMagem  :  in  our  own  tongue,  Ferguson,  Cillies,  and  Mitford. 
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CHAP.    ed<i  those  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man  which  would  allow  the 
XLIV.    same  freedom  to  all  persons,  and  in  all  circumstances.    Nei- 
K^^'^r^^  ther  did  he  conceive,  that  every  one  state,  though  refined,  was 
1790.     equally  fit  for  the  heneficial   exercise  of  liberty  as  every  other 
state,  which  was  not  more  refined.     The  control,  he  thought, 
must  be  strong  in  the  direct  ratio  of  passion,  as  well  aa  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  knowledge  and  reason.     Having  long  viewed, 
with  anxiety,  the  new  philosophy  become  fashionable  in  France, 
he  bestowed  the  most  acburate  attention  on  the  designs  of  its 
unfolds  his  votaries,  as  they  gradually  unfolded  themselves.     A  sagacity, 
view  of  the  as  penetrating  as  his  views  were  comprehensive,  discovered  t» 
^P^ch      him  the  nature  of  those  principles  which  guided  the  revolulion- 
J^T^^'ists,  as  well  as  the  characters  on  which  they  were  operating. 
its  prhicir  '^^^  notions  of  liberty  that  were  cherished  by  the  French  philo- 
ples,  and    sophy  he  accounted  speculative  and  visionary,  and  in  no  coun- 
thecharac-try  reducible  to  salutary  practice:  he  thought  they  proposed 
^®"*       much  less  restraint  than  was  necessary  to  govern  any  com- 
™^  ™®7  munity,  however  small,  consisting  of  men  as  they  are  known 
atiiur^^^  from  experience;  he  conceived  also  that  the  volatile,  impetuous, 
and  violent  character  of  the  French,  demanded  in  so  great  a  na- 
tion much  closer  restraints  than  were  requisite  in  many  other 
states.    From  the  same  philosophy  which  generated  their  ex- 
travagant notions  of  freedom  proceeded  also   infidelity.    He 
had  many  years   before'   predicted   that  the    joint  operation 
points  out  of  these  causes,  unless  watchfully  and  steadily  opposed,  would 
itb  effects,  overturn  civil  and  religious  establishments,    and   destroy  all 
social  order.    The  composition  of  the  national  assembly,  the 
degradation  of  the  nobility,   the  abolition  of  the  orders,  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  many  other 
acts,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed, 
snd  dedu-  Much  as  he  detested  the  outrages,  he  reprobated  the  principles 
eesitsout-ii^ore,  and  foresaw  that  in  their  unavoidable  operation,  they 
mgeoiu      would  lead  to  far  greater  enormities :  in  the  spirit  and  detsdls 
^cesaes     of  the  new  constitution,  he  did  not  expect  either  happiness,  or 
t°*  '**  ,  even  permanent  existence.    The  vicinity  of  France  to  Eng- 
doc^^f  '^^  made  him  apprehensive  lest  the  speculations  of  that  coun- 
try should  make  their  way  into  this,  and  produce  attempts 
against  a  constitution  founded  on  observation  and  experience, 
and  not  on  visionary  theories.  '  The  approbation  manifested  by 
Here^.  many  Britons,  both  of  the  doctrines  and  proceedings  of  the 
bates  It  as  French  revolutionists,  inoreased  his  apprehension.     When  he 
^^J"Pj«  found  that  his  friend,  of  whose  wisdom  and  genius  he  entcr- 

q  See  life  of  Burke,  passim. 

r  Thia  was  the  apinion  which  he  had  maintained  of  infideUty  and  specu- 
lative politics  in  eeneral,  in  his  vindication  of  natural  society,  and  in  his  let- 
tar  to  the  sherifis  of  Bristol,  and  of  French  infidelity  4md  speculative  poU* 
ties  in  particular,  in  his  speech  after  returning  from  France  in  1773j*  and 
in  all  his  ppeoches  and  writings,  whenever  the  occasion  required  his  admo* 
ViitloB. 

«  Life  (^  Burke,  p«  161. 
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rained  so  very  exalted  an  opinion,  was  among  the  admirers  of  CHAP. 
the  recent  changes  in  France ;  he  was  anxious  lest  a  statesman     XLIV. 
to  whose  authority  so  much  weight  was  due,  should  be  misun-  v^^v^^^ 
derstood  to  hold  up  the  transactions  in  that  country  as  a  (it  ob-     1790. 
ject  of  our  imitation.    Our  patriotic  ancestors  had  with  cau- 
tious  wisdom  guarded  against  the  contagion  of  French  despot- 
ism, which  had  not  only  infected  our  sovereigns  Charles  and 
James,  but  also  made  some  impression  on  many  of  their  subjects. 
The  danger  in  the  last  ages,  he  observed,  was  from  an  exam- 
ple of  tyranny  in  government,  and  intolerance  in  religion.     The 
disease  was  now  altered,  but  far  more  likely  to  be  infectious. 
Our  present  danger  arose  from  atheism,  instead  of  bigotry,  anar- 
chy instead  of  arbitrary  power.     Through  an  admiration  of 
men  professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  liberty,  those  who  did  not 
thoroughly  examine  the  real  features  of  the  French  revolution, 
mi^ht  be  led  to  imitate  the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprinci-> 
pled,  proscribing,  confiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and 
tyrannical  democracy.*     He  severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
the  army:  the  abstract  proposition  that  soldiers  ought  not  to 
forget  they  were  citizens,  he  did  not  combat;  but  applied  to 
any  particular  case,  it  depended  entirely  on  the  circumstances  : 
in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  French  guards,  it  was  not  an  army 
embodied  under  the  respectable  patriot  citizens  of  the  state,  i9 
resisting  tyranny ;  it  was  the  case  of  common  soldiers  deserting 
At)m  their  officers,  to  join  a  furious  and  licentious  populace. 
The  conduct  of  the  British  soldiery  in  1688,  was  totally  differ- 
ent from  die  conduct  of  the  French  soldiery  in  1789.     William 
o(  Orange,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  was  called 
in  by  the  flower  of  the  English  aristocracy  to  defend  its  ancient 
constitution,  and  not  to  level  all  distinctions.    To  this  prince,  so 
varmly  invited,  the  aristocratic  leaders  who  commanded  the 
droops,  went  over  with  their  several  corps,  as  to  the  deliverer 
of  their  country:   military  obedience  changed  its  object;   but 
militaiy  discipline  was  not  for  a  moment  interrupted  in  its  prin-  ^  coiitflD. 
cipk.    After  enumerating  the  constituents  and  acU  of  the  French  ]J^^^j^ 
wrolntion,  he  contended  that  in  almost  every  particular,  and  '^Qf^^^. 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  transaction,  that  change  differed  from  ty  between 
the  alteration    effected  by   Britain.     «*  We,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  the  French 
"took  solid  securities:  settied  doubtful  questions;  and   cor- «nd Britirfi 
^  rectcd  anomalies  in  our  law.     In  the  stable  fundamental  parts  ^^ 
"of  our  constitution,  we  made  no  retolutbn  ;  no,  not  any  al- j^^^^j^^ 
"tcration  at  all;  we  did  not  weaken  the  monarchy;   perhaps  the  Britigh 
^  it  might  be  shown  that  we  strengthened  it  very  considerably,  constttu* 
*'  The  chnrch  was  not  impured ;  the  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  ^»b  w 
^^thc  same  pri^cgcs,  the  same  franchises,  the  same  rules  fo*'*^*???2!e 
"property.     The  church  and  state  were  the  same  after  theJJ^,jp|j 
*' revolution  that  they  were  before,  but  better  secured  in  every  «steiB. 
"part.** 

t  See  P^riiamcntaiy  DdMles,  Feb.  9, 1790. 
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CHAP.        Mr.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  entirely  disag^ed  from  Mr. 
XLIV.    Burke  concerning  the  French  revolution,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
Vi^^'v'^^  prise  that  a  senator  whose  general  principles  had  been  uniformly 
irvo.     so  friendly  to  liberty,  and  to  the  British  constitution,  could  de- 
Mr.  Shcri.  clare  or  feci  an  indignant  and  unqualified  detestation  of  all  the 
dan  con^    ^^^  ^£  ^^  patriotic  party  in  France.     He  conceived  theirs  to 
Fo"s"    ^'  ^  *'  J"^*  *  revolution  as  ours ;  proceeding  upon  as  sound  a 
views  of     principle,  and  a  greater  provocation.     Abhorring  their  excesses, 
the  French  he  iiAputed  them  to  the  depravity  of  the  old  goverment,  the 
revolution,  sentiments  and  characters  which  despotism  formed.    He  hiro- 
aelf  regarded  the  French  revolution  as  a  glorious  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  wished  its  supporters  the  fullest  success.    Concern- 
ing the  British  revolution,  he  no  less  differed  from  Mr.  Burke. 
That  event  was  founded  on  the  same  principle  with  the  French 
change;  regard  for  the  rights  of  man.     It  overtunied  tyranny, 
gave  real  efficient  freedom  to  this  countiT,  which  he  would  wish 
to  see  diffused  throughout  the  world.^    Mr.  Pitt  testified  his  high 
approbation  of  the  principles  laid  down  concerning  our  excel- 
lent constitution  :  for  these  he  declared  this  country  to  the  latest 
Mr.  Pitt,    posterity  ought  gratefully  to  revere  the  name  of  Mr.  Burke, 
praising     With  that  caution  which,  advancing  all  that  was  neressaiT,  ab- 
the  British  stained  from  declarations  not  required  by  the  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt 
constuu-     confined  his  applause  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  speech  which 
vm  no  ''  '^^«^"'C^  ^0  *^^  constitution  of  Britain.    That  was  a  subject  of 
opinion  on  discussion  that  could  never  be  foreign  to  a  British  parliament : 
the  French  concerning  the  French  revolution,  as  affecting,  or  likely  to  af- 
sysiem.      feet  France  itself,  he  delivered  no  opinion. 

Colonel  Phipps  and  sir  George  Howard,  as  military  men, 
strongly  objected  to  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fox,  on 
the  French  guards,  as  a  model  of  military  conduct*  and  con- 
trasted their  desertion  of  their  master,  and  junction  mth  riot- 
ers, with  the  behaviour  of  the  British  troops,  during  the  disturb- 
ances of  1780,  Our  soldiers  did  not,  in  violation  of  their  oaths, 
and  of  their  allegiance,  join  anarchy  and  rebellion,  but  feeling 
as  citizens  and  soldiers,  patiently  submitted  to  the  insults  of  the 

w  Mr.  Sheridan's  admiration  of  the  French  rcvoltition  appears  to  hate 
arisen  first  from  considering  it  as  a  triumph  of  liberty  over  despotism,  in 
which  estimate  be  had  not  paid  an  adequate  attention  to  its  pecttUu*  natare 
and  principles ;  and  .sccondl^^  from  an  idea  that  in  principle  it  resembled 
our  revolution,  though  dissimilarity  had  been  very  clearly  and  stronjrly 
stated  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  that  statement,  thou^  not  admitted,  had  not 
been  overturned  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  or  any  of  bis  supporters.*  His  ardent 
wish  for  the  general  diffusion  of  a  liberty  producing  tlie  invatest  biessinirs 
to  Britain,  overlooked  the  diversities  ot  national  characters  in  different 
countries.  From  a  partial  consideration  of  the  case  instead  of  an  accuntte 
and  complete  view  of  every  circumstance,  and  its  whole  character,  appear- 
ed to  arise  the  prepossessions  of  many  men  of  genius  and  patriotism  in  A* 
Tt)ur  of  the  French  revolutioii. 

*  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  February,  1790. 
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populace ;  in  spite  of  proTocation,  maintained  the  laws,  and  acted    CHAP. 
under  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  realm.  XUV. 

The  dissenters,  encouraged  by  the  smallness  of  the  majority  Si^^>^^s^ 
which  had  rejected  Mr.  Beaufoy's  motion  of  the  former  year,      l79o. 
perscFered  in  their  application  to  parliament,  and  spared  no  ef-  DisienteA 
forts,  jeither  by  general  appeals  to  the  public,  or  by  canvassing  "*?*"*  ^' 
particular  members  of  the  legblature;  nor  were  grounds  want-£|^^,li^ 
ing  to  excite  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success.    The  French  re-  repeal  &t 
volutioiti  was  fayoured  by  a  considerable  number  of  Britons,  the  tast 
who  venerating  the  principles  of  liberty  that  were  enjoyed  by  ^^ 
themselves,  regarded  with  pleasure  the  supposed  diffusion  of 
freedom  to  their  neighbours.     This  approbation  of  the  Gallic 
system,  in  many  was  not  without  a  tinge  of  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines ;  and  they  began  to  think  that  the  highest  perfection  of  a 
free  government,  consisted  in  exemption  from  restraint.    Hence  Circuin« 
great  numbers  totally  unconnected  with  the  dissenters,  and  be-»**"<^  "P" 
fore  quite  indifferent  about  their  peculiar  views  *"<!  *'*tC'*^*^>Svoawile 
became  zealous  advocates  for  ihe  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpo-  ^  |^ 
ratioD  acts,  as  inimical  to  the  rights  of  man,  lately  promulgated 
in  the  neighbouring  nation.    On  these  visionary  theories  the 
elaims  of  the  dissenters  were  maintained  in  periodical  public»- 
tions,F  which  were  employed  in  promoting  their  cause,  and  in 
otheroccasional  works  produced  for  their  service.    The  lead- 
ers of  the  non-conformists  having  declared  their  enmity  to  the 
Bational  religion,  found  ready  and  willing  auxiliaries  among 
those  who  bad  no  religion  at  all.    The  deists,  encouraged  by 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  France  to  hope  for  the  speedy  d^uuon 
ef  infidelity,  or  as  they  phrased  it,  lights  eagerly  joined  in  a 
measure  tending  to  weaken  the  great  bulwark  of  national  faith. 
From  the  dme  of  the  French  revolution,  we  may  date  a  coali- 
^n  between  the  deists  and  the  Socinian  dissenters,  which,  in 
its  political  or  relig^us  effects,  afterwards^  extended  to  many 
others.      Republicans  aware  of  the  close  connexion  between 
the  church  and  monarchy,  most  readDy  joined  a  class  of  men 
who  were  alleged  to  seek  the  downfidl  of  our  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment; a  change,  which  they  well  knew,  would  tend  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     Besides  this  new  accession  of 
strength,  the  circumstance  of  an  approaching  election  appeared 
also  &vourable  to  the  attempt  of  the  dissenters,  on  accountiof 
chdr  great  weight  and  influence  in  many  counties  and  corpora- 
tions, and  their  avowed  determination  to  exert  them  on  the  en- 
suing occasion,  in  the  support  of  such  candidates  only  as  were 
known,  or  should  promise  to  be  their  supporters.*    Farther  tp 
strengthen  their  cause,  they  proposed  to  consolidate  with  their 
own,  the  interests  of  the  Roman  catholic  dissenters,  and  from 

ySee  Analytical  Review,  passim. 

z  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  much  blamed  by  eminent  but  tlSoderate 
xnemben  of  their  own  body,  whom  opinion  I  have  heard  wtry  latiely  in  per^ 
somd  ooQvenatkni. 

Vol-  U.  3# 
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CHAP,    the  various  constftuents  of  their  force^  they  had  san^ine  expec- 
XMV.    tations  of  success. 
^«^^'>^'^^      On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  church,  though  not  sa 
1790.      early  in  their  preparations,  were  fully  as  vigorous  When  they 
They  are    did  commence.    Less  numerous,  but  more  forcible,  literary  cf- 
J^*"  ""^JJ^  forts  were  made  in  defence  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishments. 
Dv^inem^  The  case  was  argued  from  the  probable  tendency  of  dissent, 
bers  of  tihe  ^^^  actual  experience  of  the  general  conduct  of  dbsenters, 
church,      and  from  the  present  state  of  political  affairs.    On  the  first 
Work  en    head  it  was  observed,  that  ill  will  to  the  establishment*  roust  in 
titled  J^e-  ajj  governments  belong  to  the  character  of  the  dissenter,  if  he 
Vasfofb!^.  be  an  honest  man,  however  it  may  be  softened  by  his  natural 
teMtimt  iSs.  S^^^  disposition,  or  restrained  by  political  sagacity.    A  dissen- 
9enter§'      ^^^  inay  occasionally  support  an  establishment  which  he  hates, 
if  he  foresee  that  its  ruin  would  raise  another  from  which  his 
party  would  meet  with  less  indulgence.^    But  a  preference  to 
his  own  sect  is  in  itself  a  virtuous  principle;  every  dissenter 
must  be  inclined  to  use  any  influence  or  authority  with  which 
an  imprudent  government  may  intrust  him,  to  advance  his  sect 
in  the  popular  esteem,  and  to  increase  its  numbers.    He  viil 
employ  all  means  that  appear  to  himself  fair  and  justifiable,  to 
undermine  the  church,  it  he  hope  that  its  fall  may  facilitste  the 
establishment  of  his  own  party,  or  some  other  moi*e  congenial 
to  his  own.    In  all  this,  the  crime  is  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the 
government  intrusting  him  with  a  power,  which  he  cannot  hut 
misuse.    The  man  himself,  all  the  while,  supposes  he  is  doing 
»iod,  and  his  country  service ;  and  the  harm  which  he  may  ef- 
fect under  the  notion  of  doing  good,  will  be  the  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  his  abilities  and  virtues ;  on  these  undeniable  princi- 
ples the  policy  of  a  test  is  founded     To  confirm  arguments 
from  probable  tendency,  appeals  were  made  to  facts ;  and  the 
history  of  dissenters  was  traced  from  the  first  germs  of  purita- 
nism  to  the  present  time.     Under  certain  restrictions,  they  had 
been  beneficial  to  the  community,  but  without  these  restrictions 
they  had  been  hurtful.     This  position  was  illustrated  by  views 
of  their  proceedings  durmg  the  last  century ;  from  the  attain- 
ment of  partial  advantag^e,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  church  and 
monarchy,  the  destruction  of  rank,   confiscation  of  property, 
cruel  persecutions  and  massacres.    The  principles  which  had 
produced  such  enormities  were  now  cherished  and  supported, 
and  wanted  only  predominant  power  to  give  them  effect.    Dr. 
Priestley,  followed  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  votaries,  .had  pub- 
lished his  enmity  to  the  church ;  while  Dr.  Price  had  no  less 
publicly  proclaimed  his  enmity  to  monarchy.     They  and  their 
disciples  had,  from  the  downfall  of  the  orders  in  France,  be- 

a  See  Review  of  the  cote  of  protettant  ditoentero  g  s  celebrated  pamphlet 
imputed  to  Dr  Horsley. 

b  The  dissenters  often  cited  their  fidelity  to  the  house  of  ff  anover,  and 
enmity  to  tlie  Stuarts.  This  remark  was  probably  intended  to  account  for 
their  zeal. 
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come  more  eager  in  their  expectations,  more  confident  in  their    CHAP. 
boasts,  and  more  incessant   in  their  efforts.     Foi    these   and     XUV, 
other  reasons  founded  on  the  same  principles,  the  most  eminent  v^^^^'^^ii' 
of  the  prelates,  the  body  of  the  clergy  and  the  friends  of  the      1790. 
church,  called  to  the  people  to  assist  them  in  defending  the  ec- 
clesiastical establishment.     The  dissenters,  to  have  an  advocate  Dissentefs 
of  abilities  proportioned  to  their  conception  of  the  importance  i"^r^wv 
of  the  question,  intrusted  the  discussion  of  their  cause  to  the  J^^^the  *"* ' 
brilliant  and  powerful  talents  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  on  the  2d  of^,.,^,|3cend- 
March,  the  orator  brought  the  subject  before  the  house  of  com-ent  lalenw 
mons.     Acquainted  with  the  arguments  employed  by  Dr.  Hors- of  Mr.  FoJi 
ley,  and  other  champions  of  the  church,  he  directed  his  reason- 
ing chiefly  to  impugn  their  allegations,  and  pursued  nfarly  the 
oi^er  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  confute.    It  was,  he  con- 
tended,  unwarrantable  to  infer  a  firiori^  and  contrary  to  the 
professions  and  declarations  of  (he  persons  holding  such  opi- 
nions, that  their  doctrines  would  produce  acts  injurious  to  the 
common  weal.     Afen  ought  not  to  be  judged  by  their  opinions, 
but  by  their  actions.     Speculative  notions  ought  never  to  dis- 
qualify a  man  for  executing  an  ofBce,  the  performance  of  whose 
duties  depends  upon  practical  abilities,  dispositions,  and  habits. 
The  object  of  the  test  laws  at  first  had  been  to  exclude  ami- His  view  of 
monarchical  men  from  civil  offices ;  but  such  conduct  proceeded  }^^  ^"^ 
upon  false  pretences,  it  tended  to  hypocracy,  and  served  as  a^^^^' 
r^trunt  on  the  good  and  conscientious  only.     Instead  of  a 
formal  and  direct  oath  of  allegiance,  they  resorted,  'by  means 
of  a  religious  test,  to  an  indirect  political  standard.     The  dan- 
ger of  the  church  arose  only  from  the  supine  negligence  of  the 
clergy,   and  the  superior  activity  and  zeal  of  the  dissenters,  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  their  sacred  functions.     History  exhi- 
bited the  dissenters  supporting  the  principles  of  the  British  con- 
stitution,  while   the   high    church  promoted   arbitrary  power. 
When  this  country  had  been  distracted  with  internal  troubles 
and  insurrections,  the  dissenters  had  with  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties stood  forward  in  its  defence.    Their  exertions  had  power- 
fuUy  contributed  to  defeat  the  rebellions  in  1715  and  1745,  to 
maintain  the  constitution,  and  establish  the  Brunswick  family 
on  the  throne:  in  those  times  every  high  churchman   was  a 
Jacobite,  and  as  inimical  to  the  family  of  Hanover,  as  the  dis- 
senters were  earnest  in  their  support.    An  attempt  had  recently 
been   made,  with  too  great  success,  to  raise  a  high  church 
party :  the  discipline  of  the   church,  and  the    abstract  duties 
which  she  prescribed,  he  admired  and  revered,  as  she  avoided 
all  that  was  superstitious,  and  retained  all  that  was  essential ; 
he    therefore   declared   himself  her  warm  friend.     Individual 
members  of  the  body  he  esteemed  for  their  talents,  learning,  and 
conduct ;  but  as  a  political  party,  the  church  never  acted  but 
for  mischief.    Objections  had  been  raised  for  the  repeal,  from  and  ati- 
the    French  revolution;  but  this  great  event  was  totally  irrele-?wertoob. 
vanty  as  an  argument  against  the  claims  of  the  dissenters:  itJ^^^"**** 
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CHAP,   had,  indeed,  a  contrary  tendency;  the  French  church  was  now 
'XIAV'    paying^  the  penalty  ot  former  intolerance.     Though  far  from 
v^">'^^^^  approving  of  the  summary  and  indiscriminate    forfeiture  of 
1790.     church  property,  in  that  country,  he  could  not  but  see  that  Us 
cause  was  ecclesiastical  oppression.     This  should  operate  as  a 
warning  to  the  church  of  England ;  persecution  may  prevail 
for  a  time ;  but  ultimately  terminates  in  the  punishment  of  its 
abettors.     He  was  aware  that  the  cause  which  he  had  underta- 
ken, was  not  at  present  popular ;  some  of  those  whom  he  most 
highly  valued  differed  with  him  upon  this  subject.     So  &r  was 
he  individually  from  having  any  connexion  with  the  dissenters, 
that  in  them  he  had  experienced  the  most  violent  politicai  ad* 
versarioi;  but  regarding  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty,  he  should  give  it  his  warmest  support  both  on  the  present 
and  every  future  occasion.     He  concluded  with  proposing  a 
more  specific  motion  for  the  revision  of  the  teat  act,  than  any 
ivhich  was  formerly  made. 
|fr.  Pitt        Mr.  Pitt,  after  arguing  that  eligibility  to  offices  in  any  com* 
continues   munity,  was  a  question  not  of  right  but  expediency,  conwdered 
^.^*^*^*the  test  act  upon  that  ground.     Presuming  the  utility  of  the  cc- 
t^^offices    clesiastical  establishment  to  be  generally  granted,  he  inquired 
as  a  mere   whether  the  principles  of  the  dissenters  did  not  aspire  at  the 
question  of  subversion  of  the  church,  and  whether  their  conduct  did  not 
expedien-   manifest  an  intention  of  carrying  these  principles  into  practice. 
^»  Mr.  Fox  had  proposed  to  judge  men,  not  by  thdr  opinions) 

but  by  their  actions.     This  was  certainly  the  ground  for  proce- 
dure in  judicial  cases;' but  in  deliberadve,  the  policy  of  pre- 
vention was  often  not  only  wise  but  necessary ;  opinions  produ- 
ced actions,  therefore  provident  lawgivers  and  statesmen  must 
often  investigate  opinions,  in  order  to  infer  probable  conduct 
Leading  dissenters,  from  their  principles  inimical  to  the  church, 
^d  deems  had  indicated  intentions  immediately  hostile;  and  favorite  ar- 
^f^hT^d^  guments  in  their  worlds  were  the  uselessness  of  an  establish- 
Jg^{^*Uj_ment,  and  the  probability  that  by  vigour  and  unanimity  it  might 
imicalto  '^  overthrown.    Against  such  avowed  designs,  it  became  aO 
oar  esta-    those  who  desired  the  preservation  of  the  church,  firmly  to 
llUshment.  ^ard.    Admissibility  into  offices  of  great  trust  would  obviously 
increase  the  power  of  the  dissenters ;  the  assertions  of  their 
advocates,  that  their  theological  opinions  had  no  influence  on 
their  political  conduct,  were  most  eflectually  confuted  by  their 
own  declarations.    At  a  general  meeting  they  had  subscribed 
resolutions  recommending  to  voters  to  support,  at  the  elecdon, 
such  members  only  as  fovoured  the  repeal.    Thus  while  they 
themselves  reprobated  a  religious  test  established  by  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  l^ingdom,  they  wished  to  enforce  a 
political  test  by  their  own  sole  authority.     Perceiving  their 
general  principles  practically  operating  in  conduct  hostile  to  the 
church,  he  should  vote  against  a  repeal,  which  in  the  present 
eircumatancea  hp  ileeined  ipjurioua  to  our  eatahUahment, 
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Mr.  Burke,  from  vuious  details  and  documrats^  endeavoured    CH  \F. 
to  prove,  that  the  dissenters  anxiously  desired,  and  confidently    XLlV. 
expected,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  the  litur^ ;  and  that  they  v-^'^''^^-' 
were  bent  on  the  subversion  of  the  church  *    The  arguments      1790. 
recently  and  now  employed  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  The  argti- 
friends  of  the  church,  the  conduct  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  jJ^JIng^  ^jj^ 
downfall  of  the  French  hierarchy,  placed  in  the  most  striking  gppUca- 
light  by  Mr.  Burke,  added  powerfully  to  the  eflPect  of  Mr.  Pitt's  tion. 
reasoning,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  members  of  par- 
liament.      In  a  meeting  consisting  of  about  four  hundred,  ^reat  ma- 
there  was  a  inajority  of  near  three  to  one  against  the  projected  J^^f^ 

'^P^-  .  t^i^jeal. 

The  spirit  of  change  extended  itself  to  our  political  consti- 
tution; two  days  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  Mr.  j^^  -pi^^ 
Flood  proposed  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  p;  oposes  a 
parliament     This  proposition,  like  the  reasoning  for  the  eligi-  reform  in 
bility  of  dissenters,  was  grounded  upon  abstract  theories  con-P^^^ 
ccming  the  rights  of  men.     In  a  speech  replete  with  metaphysi-  ™^^  * 
cid  subtlety,  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  in  the  popular 
branch  of  our  government,  the  constituent  body  was  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  of  elections.    Electoral  franchises  ought  to  be 
formed  on  principles  both  of  properly  and  number.    Electors  **^  •'*'**^ 
should  be  numerous,  because  number*  are  necessary  to  the  spirit  ^^^ 
of  liberty ;  possessed  of  property,  because  property  is  condu- 
cive to  the  spirit  of  order.    Pursuing  these  principles  through 
various  theoretical  niceties,  and  applying  them  to  the  actual 
state  of  representation,  he  endeavoured  to  evince  the  necessity 
of  a  reform,  which  should  extend  electoral  franchise  to  every 
householder.    In  answer  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Windham  urged  is  contio- 
from  plain  fact  and  experience,  Mr.  Flood  had  proved  by  an  Tt'*^.**^ 
arithmetical  statement,  what  no  one  denied,  that  the  represen-  jj^^    "^'^ 
tation  was  unequal,  but  he  had  not  proved  from  political  history 
and  reasoning,  that  it  was  inadequate.     Statesmen  and  lawgiv- 
ers should  argue  from  experience,  and  not  from  visionary  theo«t 
ries  ;  we  had  no  data  to  ascertain  the  operation  of  such  fanciful 
projects.    Our  representation  as  it  stood,  answered  its  purpose, 
as  appeared  in  the  welfiire  of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.    According  to  the  present  system,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  influence  of  the  people  was  very  extensive  and 
powerful.    It  was  their  voice  that  sanctioning,  permitted  the 
moat  important  acts  of  the  executorial  government ;  the  com- 
mencement and  continuance  of  war ;  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  the  appointment  of  ministers  were  most  frequently  dictated 
by  the  people.    Their  weight  was  fully  as  great  as  expediency, 
their  own  security,  and  happiness  admitted.    Besides^  were 
parliamentary  reform  generally  desirable,  the  present  aera  of 

c  To  ettablisb  these  positiims,  he  quoted  passages  from  the  resolutions 
ft  the  pabUc  meetings ;  their  eatechiams  $  the  writings  of  doctors  Price 
$Bd  Priestly,  and  otiirr  Mipportsrs  of  the  canpe. 
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CHAP,   speculationi  change^  and  ferment,  was  totallf  unfit  for  the  pur- 

XLIV.     po&e.     Messrs.  Burke,  Pitt,  and  others,  maintaining  the  same 

^^^^^'^"^  ground,  and  a  grfeat  majority  appearing  inimical  to  Mr.  Flood's 

1791/.     plan,  he  withdrew  h'ls  motion.     These  were  the  only  great  po- 

He  with-    litical  questions  which  engaged  the  house  of  commons  that  sca- 

rooUon        ^"  '  *"^  there  they  rested  without  extending  to  the  peers. 

Subjects  of  revenue  occupied  the  chief  attention  of  parlia- 
Petitions     ment,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.     Dealers  in  tobacco 
from  deal-   presented  a  great  number  of  petitions,  praying  for  the  repeal 
ers  in  to-    ^f  ^^  ^^^  which  subjected  that  commodity  to  the  excise.    Mr. 
praymir  to  ^^^^ndan  took  the  lead  in  this  subject,  and,  having  in  a  splendid 
lepeal  the  speech  directed  his  eloquence  against  the  whole  system  of  ex- 
law  sub-     cise  laws,  by  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  in  his  illustrations,  he 
jecting       gave  an  appearance  of  novelty  to  so  very  trite  a  subject.    He 
them  to      came  at  last  to  the  peculiar  hardships  of  the  tobacco  bill,  en- 
j^^j^^^^^J^' forced  the  objections  made  the  preceding  year,  and  proposed  a 
to  that  ef-  resolution,  that  the  survey  of  the  excise  is  inapplicable  to  the 
feet  by  Mr  manufactory  of  tobacco.     It  was  contended  by  ministers,  that 
Sheridan,    the  arguments  against  this  application  of  excise,  rested  on  the 
testimony  of  dealers,  who  had  derived  a  great   profit  from 
.   fraudulent  traffic,  of  which  they  were  now  deprived  by  the 
new  mode  of  collection.     It  could  be  no  just  argument  against 
a  plan  for  the  prevention  of  illicit  trade,  that  it  was  not  sanc- 
tioned   by  the  approbation  of    contraband  dealers.     Was   it 
unfair  or  illiberal  to  doubt  the  veracity  and  honour  of  a  smug- 
gler, when  he  gives  testimony  concerning  his  forbidden  articles. 
The  extent  of  former  frauds  was  obvious  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  late  preventive  means.     Since  its  subjection  to  the  excise, 
the  revenue  from  tobacco  had  increased  upwards  of  three  bun- 
is  negap     dred  thousand  pounds  a  year.^    For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Sheri- 
tived.        dan's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 

ninety- one  to  a  hundred  and  forty-seven. 
Fmancial  In  the  month  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  scheme  of  finance 
statements  for  the  year ;  having  in  general  stated  the  prosperous  situation 
of  the  country,  to  prove  and  illustrate  his  position,  he  recapitu- 
lated the  extraordinary  expenses,  defirayed  in  1789,  in  additioB 
to  the  regular  establishment.  Notwithstanding  these  unforeseen 
demands,  though  we  had  borrowed  only  one  million,  we  had 
paid  six  millions  of  debt.  The  increase  of  revenue,  which  had 
thus  liquidated  so  many  and  great  charges,  originated  in  two 
permanent  causes,  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  and  the  in- 


d  Fi-om  the  statement  of  the  tobacconists,  it  appeared,  that  the  manufac- 
turers were  about  four  hundred  in  number ;  eight  milliona  of  pounds  were 
annually  smug^i^ied.  The  revenue  of  which  amounted  to  Tqut  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  this  sum  purloining  From  the  public  they  divided 
among  themselves  so  that  each  manufacturer  ^n  an  average  gaineg  a  thou^ 
aand  a  yens,  by  cheating  the  public. 
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ertase  of  commerce.^    Our  navigation'  had  increased  in  pro-    CHAP, 
portion   to  our  commerce.     This  prosperity  arose  from  the    XLIV. 
industry,  and  enterprise,  and  capital,  which  are  formed  and  pro-  v^^x^^^ 
tected  under  the  British  constitution.    A  system  productive  of      1790. 
so  momentous  benefits,  it  was  our  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  Prosperity 
against  all  innovations.     Mr.  Sheridan  endeavoured,  as  in  the^'^^^ 
preceding  year,  to  controvert  the  minister's  calculations,  and  *^°""  *^' 
through  the  same  means,  by  including  in  a  general  average,  the 
year  1786,  that  had  been  unproductive  from  causes  peculiar  to 
itself.     The  supplies  for  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  were 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  year :  no  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed ;  but  there  was  a  lottery  as  usual. 

Mr.  Oundas  about  the  same  time,  presented  an  account  of  Mr.  Diirir 
the  financial  state  of  India.     The  result  of  his  statement  was,daspi'e. 
that  the  revenue  considerably  exceeded  the  product  of  the  for-**^"^^*^ 
meryear;*  and  that  the  increase,  though  in  some  particulars,  ^"p^^ 
owing  to  temporary  circumstances,  was  chiefly  the  effect  ofindiapor- 
permanent   causes.      The  system  of  justice  and    moderation  sessiorfs. 
adopted  from  the  time  that  the  territorial  possessions  were  sub- 

e  The  exports  for  the  year  1789,  as  valued  by  the  cuttom-bouse  enr 
tries»  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  18,513,000/.  of  which  the  Britiati 
manafiu^tured  goods  exported,  amounted  to  13,490,000/.  Upon  an  ave- 
rage of  the  exports  six  years  prior  to  the  American  war,  which  average 
he  took  on  account  of  those  years  being  the  period  in  which  our  com- 
merce flourished  most,  it  appeared,  that  the  British  manufactured  goods 
exported,  amounted  to  no  more  than  10,343,000/.  The  imports  for  that 
year,  amounted  to  a  higher  sum  than  was  ever  before  known,  being  valued 
at  17,838,0006  This  increase  of  import,  which  might  at  first  appear  dis- 
advantageous, as  it  might  seem  to  lessen  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
the  coantry,  Mr.  Pitt  having  traced  to  its  real  source,  showed  to  arise  from 
carcumstances  demonstrating  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It 
issued  in  remitted  property  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  from  the  in- 
oreased  products  or  Ireland  showing  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  from  the  Greenland  and  South  Wales  fisheries,  being  wealth 
poured  in  from  the  ocean.  • 

f  In  the  year  1773,  there  belonged  to  British  ports,  9,224  vessels,  and 
63,000  seamen;  and  in  the  year  1785,  11.085  vessels,  and  83,000  seamen, 
showing  an  increase  of  seamen  in  1788,  above  the  number  in  1773,  of  no 
fess  than  one-third. 

g  The  revenues  of  Bengal  amounted  to         -        ^        -        5,619,999/. 

— .  of  Madras 1,213,229 

—  of  Bombay 138,228 

Char«s  of  Bengal        3,183,250/.  6,971,456/. 

of  Madras        1,302,037 
pf  Bombay         568,n0  5.053.997/. 

5,053,997/.  1,917,459/. 


To  this  amount  of  the  net  revenue  was  to  be  added  236,361/.  for  exports ; 
and  the  sum  of  65,000/.  charges  for  Bencoolen  and  the  prince  of  Wales^ 
Island  ;  leaving  on  the  whole,  a  net  sum  of  2,147,815/.  applicable  to  the 
discharge  of  debts,  and  the  purchase  of  investments. 
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CHAP,  jected  to  the  control  of  the  British  goverrimeot,  had  produced 
XLIV.     the  most  beneficial  consequences  both  to  the  natives  and  to  this 
^^"'^'^"'^-^  country.   The  landed  revenues  being  much  more  wilimgly  paid, 
1790.     were  much  more  easily  collected.    The  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Hindoos  and  the  British,  had  suggested  various  im- 
provements in  the  collection.     Fostered  by  a  humane  and  eqm- 
table  administration,  the  internal  commerce  of  our  India  settle* 
ments  had  greatly*  increased.    Observing  rigid  &ith  with  the 
Indian  natives,  we  had  to  encounter  no  formidable  confedera- 
cies, which  should  at  once  diminish  territorial  improvement, 
and  cause  enormous  expenses.    Prosperity,  arising  from  a  gene- 
ral sch^e  of  policy  at  once  wise  and  liberal,  must  increase 
with  accelerated  rapidity      In  a  few  years  the  company  would 
be  enabled  to  payoff  their  arrears :i^  British  India  would  be 
more  flourishing  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  in 
every  enjojrment,  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  continent  of 
Hindostan.    In  the  present  state  of  pur  power,  we  cettainly 
had  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  any  European  nation.    Hol- 
land was  in  alliance  with  us,  and  the  French  were  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  disturb  British  India.     We  had  still  one  enemy  in  the 
country,  but   without   European   auxiliaries,  unsupported  by 
the  other  native  powers,  Tippoo  Saib  could  not  be  formidable 
to  the  British  force.     Mr.  Francis  endeavoured  to  controvert 
Mr.  Dundas's  allegations  respecting   both  the  territorial  and 
commercial  situation  of  affairs,  and  rested  his  objections  chiefly 
upon  extracts  from  letters.    These  Mr.  Dundas  insisted,  being 
garbled,  were  partial  and  incomplete  evidence  ^  and  resoludons 
formed  on  Mr.  Dundas's  statement,  were  proposed  and  adopted. 
The  house  voted  several  sums  as  a  recompense  for  service,  and 
an  indemnification  for  losses  sustained  in  the  cause  of  the  public. 
On  a  message  from  his  majesty,  parliament  bestowed  an  an- 
nuity of  a  thousand  pounds  for  twenty  years,  on  Dr.  Willis,  who, 
under  providence,  had  been  so  instrumental  in  restoring  to  the 
country  so  valuable  a  blessing.^     The  salary  of  the  speaker 
Was  augmented  from  three  thousand  to  six  thousand  a  year. 
In  a  convmittee  upon  American  claims,  Mr.  Pitt  represented  to 
the  house  the  losses  sustained  by  the  family  of  Penn ;  their  case 
was  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  American  loyalists, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  governed  by  the  rules  which  the  house 
had  established  respecting  the  generality  of  cases.     He  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  them  and  their  heirs  four  thousand  per  annum 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund.     Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  slave  trade ;  most  of  the  time  allotted  ta 
that  subject  was  occupied  in  hearbg  evidence^  and  no  bill  was 
intix)duced  during  this  session. 

h  The  debts  of  the  company  for  the  last  year  were  7,604^754il  thofe  9t 
the  present  year  6,50av'^B5/.  giving  a  decrease  of  1»103^9/. 

•i  $^  this  vol.  chap.  zlL ' 
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The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  made  but  littk  progress  during  the    CHAP 
present  session.    The  court  sat  but  thirteen  days,  in  which  the    ^^^* 
managers  of  the  house  of  commons  went  through  the  charge  v-^^"^^*^^ 
relative  to  the  receipt  of  presents,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  An-   .^.^' 
struther,  and  summed  up  by  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  speech  which  lasted  ^^^' 
two  days.    Mr.  Burke  detailed  the  circumstances  which  re-^^^oi. 
tarded  the  trial :  the  appointed  mode  of  procedure  had  increas-  mons  on 
ed  the  difficulties  and  delays ;  the  managers  had  proposed  in  acoouat  ^ 
the  written  evidence,  to  confine  recital  of  letters  and  papers  to  Hastings' 
such  extracts  as  related  to  the  charges;  but  the  counsel  for^ 
Mr.  Hastings  insisted  on  reading  the  whole  of  such  documents, 
though  many  of  them  were  extremely  long ;  and  the  lords  had 
agreed  that  no  partial  quotation  from  any  paper  could  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence ;  that  either  the  whole  contents,  or  no  part 
should  be  adduced;  and  the  resolution  evidently  tending  to 
promote  impartial  and  complete  inquiry,  Mr.  Burke  complained 
of  as  an  obstacle  to  the  prosecution.     It  was  however,,  he  con- 
tended, the  duty  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  their  managers, 
to  persevere  in  the  trial,  without  regarding « any  hindrances 
which  might  occur.     He  moved  two  resolutions  to  that  effect 
and  the  motions  were  both  carried.     Mr  Hastings  continued  to 
have  a  most  zealous  and  ardent  advocate  in  major  Scott,  who 
very  frequently  employed  not  only  his  tongue  but  his  pen  in 
the  cause.     Scott  had  indeed  a  great  propensity  to  literary  ex-* 
hibitioDft ;  and  sundry  letters  to  editors  of  newspapers,  and  se- 
veral pamphlets,  manifested  his  zeal  as  a  pleader,  and  his  fruit- 
fulness  as  an  author.    Among  his  other  effusions  was  a  lettep 
subscribed  with  his  own  name,  in  a  newspaper  called  the  Diary  ; 
this  essay  contained  many  injurious  assertions  against  the  ma- 
nagers, and  also  blamed  the  house  of  commons  for  supporting 
the  impeachment.     On  the  17th  of  May,  general  Burgoyne 
complained  of  the  letter  as  a  gross  libel.     Major  Scott  avowed 
himself  the  author ;  but  declared  that  he  meant  no  offence  to 
the  house.     If  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  error,  he  had  been  mis- 
led by  great  examples ;  Messrs.  Burke  and  Sheridan  had  pub- 
Ushed  stronger^  libels  than  ever  he  had  written.     After  offer- 
ing this  defence,  Scott  withdrew  from  the  house ;  several  mo- 
tions of  censure  were  made,  and  various  modifications  were 
offered.    Mr.  Burke  was  very  urgent  that  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted ;  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Scott,  he  averred, 
had  been  extremely  reprehensible  :  from  the  commencement  of 
the  prosecution  he  promoted  libels  against  the  managers,  and 
their  constituents.'    After  a  long  consideration  it  was  agreed, 

k  If  either  of  .these  gentlemen  published  libels*  few  wJll  controvert  the 
flunoPs  opinion  that  they  must  be  ttronger  than  any  which  he  wrote. 

1  if r.  Burke  said,  he  was  well  assured,  that  not  less  than  twenty  thou- 
-sand  pounds  had  been  expended  In  libels  supporting  Ifr.  Hastings ;  that 
major  Scott  was  hi^  agent  in  all  these  cases,  «nd  the  coromoir  libeller  of* 
the  house. 

TaB.  II.      '  ?7 
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CHAP,    that  the  letter  should  be  voted  a  gross  Ubeli  and  that  the  author 
XI JV.    should  be  censured  in  his  place. 

*     While  the  nation  flourished  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  vxk 
alarm  arose  that  so  beneficial  a  tranquility  would  be  speedily 
.  .       .   interrupted.    On  the  5th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt  delivered  a  message 
with  Spam  ^^^  j^j^  majesty  to  the  commons,  and  the  duke  of  Leeds  to  the 
Kootka      peers;  intimating  an    apprehension    that    the   peace,    during 
Souiid.       which  Britain  had  so  greatly  prospered,  might  be  broken.    The 
following  were  the  circumstances  in  which  the  message  origi- 
nated.   During  the  last  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Cook,  the 
Resolution  and  Discovery  having  touched  at  Nootka  (or  Prince 
William's)  Sound,  the  crews  purchased  a  considerable  number 
of  valuable  furs,  which  they  afterwards  disposed  of  to  very 
great  advantage  in  China;  and  captain  King,  who  published 
the  last  volume  of  Cook's  voyages,  recommended  die  traffic 
with  those  northern  coasts,  as  very  lucrative.     In  consequence 
of  this  advice,  some  mercantile  adventurers  settled  in  the  East 
Indies-n  and  having  consulted  sir  John  Macpherson,  the  gover- 
nor-general,  with  his   consent  they  undertook   to  supply  the 
Chinese  with  furs  from  those  regions,  and  also  ginseng,  an  arti- 
cle that  was  likewise  plentiful :  for  this  purpose  they  fitted  out 
two  small  vessels.     The  trade  proved  so  advantageous,  that  in 
the  year  1788  the  adventurers  determmed  to  form  a  permanent 
settlement.    With  this  view  Mr.  Mears,  the  gentleman  princi- 
pally concerned,  purchased  ground  from  the  natives,  and  built 
a  house  which  he  secured  and  fortified,  as  a  repository  for  his 
merchandise.    The  following  year  the  settlement  was  enlarg- 
ed ;  more  land  was  bought  from  the  country  proprietors,  and 
about  seventy  Chinese,  with  several  artificers,  constituted  the 
establishment.    In  the  month  of  May,  two  Spanish  ships  of 
Insult  of-    vs^i*  arrived  in  the  sound;  for  some  da>s  they  made  no  hostile 
fered  by     attempt,  but  on  the  fourteenth,  one  of  the  captains  seized  an 
Ppain.        English  vessel,  conveyed  the  officers  and  men  on  board  the  Spa- 
nish  ships,  and  afterwards  sent  them  prisoners  to  a  Spanish 
port.     He  also  took  possession  of  the  lands  and  buil^gs  be- 
longing to  the  new  fectory,  removed  the  British  flag,  and  de- 
clared that  all  the  lands  between  Cape  Horn,  and  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  were 
the  undoubted  property  of  the  Spanish  king.     Another  vessel 
was  captured  li^erwards  under  the  same  pretence ;  the  crews 
.of  both  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  cargoes  were  sold 
for  the  captors,  without  the  form  either  of  condemnation  or  ju- 
dicature.   The  Spanish  ambassador  first  informed  the  court  of 
London  that  the  ships  had  been  seized  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  master's  desire,  that  means  might  be  taken  for 
preventing  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  from  frequenting 

m  The  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  dispute  is  oompresaed  fivmi  the 
memorial  of  lieutenant  Mean,  presented  ta  Mr.  Seccetary  Grenville,  which 
•ae  in  State  Pi4>ers»  VWK 
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thoie  coastSi  which  he  alleged  to  have  beei;!  previously  occo-   CHAP. 
pied  by  the  subjects  of  the  catholic  king.     He  also  complain-    XLIV. 
ad  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  British  subjects  in  the  seas  Ni^^v^^^^ 
ddjoinJDg  to  the  Spanish  coatinenty  as  being  contrary  to  the     ir9U, 
rights  of  the  crown  of  Spain.    His  Britannic  majesty  immedi-  Satiflfac«    . 
ately  demanded  adequate  satisfaction  to  the  individuals  injured,  tionde- 
and  to  the  British  nation  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered.  n^«nded. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico  had  restored  one  of  the  vessels,>^  but  had  Conduct  of 
flot  thereby  satisfied  the  nation;  on  the  contrary,  the  court  of  Spain. 
Spun  professed  to  give  up  the  ships  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  right, 
and  asserted  a  direct  claim  to  exclusive  sovereignty,  naviga- 
tioD,  and  commerce,  in  the  territories,  coasts,  and  seas  in  that 
part  of  the  world.     His  majesty,  far  from  admitting  thb  allega- 
tion, made  a  fresh  demand  for  satisfaction,  and  having  also  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  considerable  armaments  were  equipping 
m  the  ports  of  Spain,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  prepare  on  his 
side  for  acting  with  vigour  and  effect  in  supporting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  Britain.     The  message  fh>m  the  king  stated  The  king^ 
He  injury  and  insult,  the  satisfaction  demanded,  the  reply,  the  "^*?*S«  ^ 
second  demand,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Spain,  and  the  mea-  ^^^* 
sures  of  Britadn  arising  from  that  conduct :  it  &i*^er  recom- 
mended to  his  fidthful  commons,  to  enable  him  to  make  such 
augroentationa  to  his  forces  as  might  be  eventually  necessary. 
His  majesty  eamesUy  wished  that  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
the  catholic  king  might  render  that  satisfaction  which  was  un- 
questionably due,  and  that  this  affair  might  so  terminate  as  to 
prevent  future    misunderstanding,  continue  and  confirm  har- 
mony and  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  which  his  majes- 
ty would  ever  endeavour  to*  maintain  and  improve  by  all  means 
tonsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  essential  interests 
of  his  subjects.^ 

The  message  being  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
clared, whatever  the  house  must  feel  on  the  subject  of  his  ma*' 
je^y's  cominunication,  he  was  too  well  assured  of  the  public 
spirit  of  every  member,  to  conceive  that  any  difference  of 
•pinion  could  arise  as  to  the  measures  which  such  circumstan- 
ces would  make  it  necessary  to  adopt.  From  the  facts  stated 
JR  the  message,  it  appeared  that  British  subjects  had  been  forci- 
bly interrupted  in  a  tra£Bc  which  they  had  carried  od  for  yeara 
without  molestation,  in  parts  of  America  where  they  had  an 
incontrovertible  right  of  trading,  and  in  places  to  which  no 
country  could  claim  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  and  navi* 
Ration.  Ships  had  been  seized,  restitution  and  satisfaction  de- 
nandedybut  without  effect:  the  court  of  Madrid  had  advanc- 

sThe  ship  and  crew  (they  said)  had  been  released  bv  the  viceroy  of 
Mezieoy  en  the  supposition,  as  he  declared,  that  nothing  but  ignorance  of 
fte  rights  of  Sp&in  could  have  induced  the  oaetdiants  in  question  to  at- 
tempt any  estabHshment  on  that  coast. 

0  See  State  Papers*  May  25, 1790. 
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» 
CHAP,   td  a  claim  to  the  excluaiTe  rifhta  of  navigatioD  in  those  sea% 
XUV.     that  was  unfounded,  exorbitant,  and  indefinite:  in  its  conse- 
^^^<^^/ quences  aiming  destruction    at  our  valuable  fishenes  in  the 
ir90.     southern  ocean,  and  tending  to  the  annihilation  of  a  commerce, 
which   we  were  just  beginning  to  carry  on  to  the  profit  of 
the  country,  in    hitherto   unfrequented   parts  of  the   globe; 
'  it  was  therefi>re  necessary  and  ineumbent  upon  the  nstioD  to 

adopt  measures  which  migfct  in  fiiture  prevent  any  such  dis* 
putes.  Much  as  we  wished  fi:>r  peace,  we  must  be  prepared  for 
war,  if  Spain  continued  to  refuse  satis&ction  for  the  aggres- 
sion, and  to  assert  claims  totally  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  independent  navigators,  to  lands  whieh  being  before  ua* 
appropriated,  they  should  make  their  own  by  occupancy  and 
labour.  He  therefore  moved  an  address  conformable  to  the 
message. 

On  a  subject  which  involved  both  the  interest  and  honour 
of  the  country,  there  was  but  one  sentiment  in  both  houses  of 
parliament     No  British  senator  could  bear  without  indignant 
resentment,  such   an  imperious    assumption    by    any  foreign 
power;   and  in  the  commons,  the  first  to   declare   his  cordial 
support  was  Mr.  Fox ;  he  however  blamed  the  minister  for 
having  so  very  lately  afforded  such  a  flattering  prospect  of 
the  continuance  of  peace,   when    before    that  time   he  had 
known  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  principal  grounds 
of  his  majesty's  message.     It  was   replied  that  this  animad- 
version was  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  fact:  at  the 
period  mentioned,  government  did   not  know  the  extent  of 
the  Spanish  claims,  nor  the  preparations  that  were  carried  on 
9Mrlia*       ^  ^^^  Spanish  ports.     An  unanimous  address  was  presented 
ment  un«    by  parliament,  assuring  his  majesty  of  their  determination  to 
animously  afford  him  the  most  zealous  and  effectual  support  for  main- 
ptedge       taining  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests 
^^*t  f  tfic  ^^  ^**  dominions.?    This  address  was  soon  followed  by  a  vote 
EngSi vin-of  <^''®^*^ of  a  millioB  for^the  purpose  of  carrying  into  rfect  the 
dicating     warlike  preparations  that  might  be  necessary.     Motions  were 
the  righu  afterwards  made  in  both  houses,  for  papers  that  might  illus* 
of  Britain,  trate  the  grounds  for  the  dispute,  but  they  were  resisted  upon  an 
established  rule,  founded  in  wise  policy,  and  sanctioned  by  uni- 
form precedent,  that  no  papers  relating  to  a  negotiation  with  a 
foreign  power  should  be  produced  while  such  negotiation  is 
pending. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  his  majesty  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  acquainted  the  two  houses  that  he  had 
.  yet  received  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Madrid,  and  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  proceed  with 
expedition  and  vigour  in  preparations  for  war,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  which  he  had  received  the  strongest  assurances  from  his 
£tUies,  ef  their  determination  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the 

p  See  State  Papers,  May  36»  1790. 
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erifltiog  treaties.    His  majestf  announced  his  intentbn  of  im-    CHAP, 
mediately  dissolving  the  present  parliament ;  and  In  signifying    XLIV, 
this  determination^  he  thanked  them  for  the  proofs  they  hadN^'>^>i» 
given  of  affecdonate  and  unshaken  loyalty  to  his  person,  their     1790. 
uniform  and  zealous  regard  for  the  true  principles  of  our  invalu- 
able constitution,  and  their   unremitting  attention  to  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  country.    In  a  very  concise,  but 
comprehensive    and   strong  summary,  his  majesty  exhihited 
the  effects  of  their  exertions.    ^  The  rapid  increase  (he  said) 
*^  of  our  manufactures  commerce,  and  navigation,  the  addition* 
^  al  protection  and  security  afforded  to  the  distant  possessions 
^  of  the  empire,  the  provisions  for  the  good  government  of 
^  India,  the  improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  esta- 
^  blishment  of  a  permanent  system  for  the  gradual  reduction 
"  of  the  national  debt,  have  furnished  the  best  proofs  of  youf 
^  resolution  in  encountering  the  difficulties  with  which  you 
"  had  to  contend,  and  of  your  steadiness  and  perseverance  in 
^  those  measures  which  were  best  adapted  to  promote  the  es- 
^  sential  and  lasting  interests  of  my  dominions."    His  majesty 
forther  emphatically  added,  <^  The  loyalty  and  public  spirit» 
^  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  my  subjects,  have  seconded 
^  your  exertions.    On  their  sense  of  the  advantages  which 
'^  they  at  present  experience,  as  well  as  on  their  uniform  and 
^  affectionate   attachment  to  my  person    and  government,  I 
^  rely  for  the  continuance  of  that  harmony  and  confidence,  the 
^  happy  effiscts  of  which  have  so  manifestiy  appeared  during 
^  the  present  parliament,  and  which  must  at  all  times  afford 
**  the  surest  means  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  of  cul- 
«<tivating  with  increasing  benefit  the  blessings  of  peace."    ^bcDistota« 
pariiament  was  dissolved  the  following  day  by  proclamation.        tion  of  ps(«* 
'    The  preparations  for  maintaining  our  rights  against  the  aggres-  liamcait. 
sion  were  carried  on  with  vigour  and  expedition,  proportioned  Warlike 
to  the  resources  of,  so  potent  a  nation.    But  it  being  the  >"*^^"S^*'** 
tionofthe  British  government  to  avoid  hostilities,  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  national  honour  and  security,  Mr.  Fitz- 
jherbert  was  sent  to  Madrid  with  full  powers  to  settie  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Spanish  and  British  nations,  in  a  decisive 
Hiaiiner.    The  grounds  of  the  Spanish  claims  were  set  forth  inpiplomap    , 
a  declaration  to  all  the  European  courts,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  ^^  <^»cus^ 
I790,q  and  more  specifically  detailed  in  a  memorial  delivered  ^J^^^j^^^ 
the   1 3th  of  June,  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  British  ambassador.r  ^i^  mi^ 
According  to  these  statements,  Spain  had  a  prescriptive  right  Spainr 
to  the  exclusive  navigation,  commerce,  and  property  of  Spanish 
America  and  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    The  various  treaties 
wkh    England  had    recognised  that  right:  in  the    treaty    of 
Utrecht,  which  was  still  in  force,  Spain  and  England  had  agreed, 
that  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  under 
the  dominion  of  Spain,  should  remain  in  the  precise  situation 

q  SUte  Papers^  1790.  r  State  Papers,  1790, 
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in  which  they  stood  in  the  reign  of  his  catholic  majesty  Chsiies 
II.    It  was  stipulated  that  Spain  should  never  grant  to  any  na- 
tion, permission  to  trade  with  her  American  dominions,  nor  cede 
to  any  other  power  any  part  of  these  territories^    These  righto 
extended  to  Nootka  Sound ;  and  though  Spain  had  not  planted 
colonies  in  every  part  of  these  dominions,  still  they  were  within 
the  line  of  demarkation  that  had   been  always  admitted.    On 
l^e  part  of  England  it  was  answered,t  that  though  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  subsequent  conventions  recognised  the  rights 
of  Spain  to  her  dominions  in  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  we 
were  still  willing  to  adhere  to  that  recognition,  the  admissioa 
by  no  means  proved  that  Nootka  Sound  made  part  of  those  ter- 
ritories.    By  the  plainest  maxims  of  jurisprudence*  whatever  is 
common  belongs  to  the  first  occupier ;  but  the  right  co-exten- 
sive with  occupancy  is  by  occupancy  determined  :  every  natiooy 
like  every  individual,  has  a  right  to  appropriate  whatever  they 
tan  acquire  without  trespassing  on  the  previous  appropriations 
of  others.     The  English  had  a  right  to  possess  as  much  of  the 
desert  coast  of  America  as  they  could  occupy  or  cultivate.    The 
Spaniards  not  having  established  their  claims  by  either  occu- 
pancy or  labour,  proved  no  right  to  the  exclusive  property  of 
Nootka  Sound.     The  seizure,  therefore,  of  the  British  vessels 
and  British  effects,  was  an  injury  and  an  insult  for  which  Britain 
demanded  restitution  and  satisfaction.    The  language  of  British 
justice  demanding  what  British  power  could  so  easily  enforce 
from  any  aggressor  that  dared  to  provoke  its  vengeance,  was 
represented  by  Spain  as  haughty  and  menacing ;  and  various 
difficulties  occurred  before  matters  were  brought  to  a  decision. 
The   Spaniards  professed   a  desire  of  conciliation,    but  were 
really  endeavouring  to  interest  the  French  government  in  their 
behalf;  and  the  royal  family  of  France  was  sufficiently  disposed 
to  support  the  Bourbon  compact ;  but  the  king  had  now  lost  the 
power  of  giving  effect  to  this  agreement.     The  national  assem- 
bly decreed  an  armament  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  but 
avowedly  to  protect  their  own  commerce  and  colonies,  and  to 
embrace  no  measures  that  were  not  purely  defensive ;  and  this 
resolution  highly  gratified  the  people,  who  were  not  then  dis- 
posed to  go  to  war  with  England.     Though  the  preparation, 
of  Spain  were  vigorous  as  far  as  her  power  and  resources  ad- 
mitted, yet  her  fleets  consisting  of  seventy  ships  of  the  line, 
manned  by  such  sailors  as  she  could  collect,  was  little  able  to 
cope  with  the  navy  of  England,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eight  ships  of  the  line,  manned  by  British  seamen.     Find- 
ing no  prospect  of  effectual  assistance  fi^m  France,  and  con- 

8  The  object  of  this  stipulation  was,  to  exclude  France,  which  was  be* 
oome  so  closely  connected  with  Spain,  from  any  share  in  her  American 
trade  or  possessions. 

t  State  Papers,  1790 ;  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  answer  to  the  Spanish  nusnorial. 
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scious  of  her  own  inability  to  contend  with  England,  Spain  be-    CHAP, 
gan  to  mingle  proffers  of  concession  with  her  former  declara-     XLIV. 
tions  of  pacific  intention.     Mr   Fitzherbert  having  persisted  in  N.^'>'^^Vii/ 
his  demands,  without  relaxing  the  claims,  the  Spanish  court  on     1790. 
the  24th  of  July,  issued  a  declaration  testifying  their  willingness  ^  **|f  ^- 
to  comply  faUy  with  the  demands  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  by  g^^J^ 
rendering  satisfaction  and  compensation.     In  order  to  mitigate  j-y^  ^^ 
to  the  people  of  Spain  the  bitterness  of  a  just  concession,  ex-  putes  are 
torted  by  fear,  the  declaration*  set  forth  that  his  catholic  ma- adjusted  in 
jesty  was  fully  petsuaded  the  king  of  Britain  would  act  to  him  ^  oonveiu 
in  the  same  manner,  under  similar  circumstances.    Mr.  Fitzher-  ^'^^ 
hert  having  accepted  the  declaration,  all  differences  between 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London  were  terminated  with  proper 
formality  and  precision,  by  a  conyention*  between  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  signed  at  the  Escurial,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1790.    This  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  was 
restored,  a  full  liberty  of  trade  to  all  the  northwest  coasts  of 
America*  and  navigation  and  fishery  in  the  southern  pacific 
were  confirmed  to  England.  Both  nations  were  equally  restricted 
from  attempting  any  settlement  nearer  to  Cape  Horn  than  the 
most  southerly  plantations  already  established  by  Spsdn.     It  was 
agree^f  that  should  any  ground  of  complaint  there^er  arise,  no 
violeoce  should  be  committed,  but  the  case  should  be  reported  to 
the  respective  courtS)  who  would  bring  it  to  an  amicable  termi- 
nation. 

The  declaration  of  the  24th  of  July  having  been  received  in 
England,  and  the  result  communicated  by  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
secretary  of  state,  to  the  lord-mayor,  and  published  in  the  Ga- 
zette extraordinary,  afforded  great  pleasure  to  the  nation ;  but 
the  convention  completed  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who 
deemed  it  equally  honourable  and  advantageous  to  Britain ;  as 
the  minister  mthout  involving  the  country  in  a  war,  had  obtain- 
ed every  compensation  which  justice  could  demand ;  and  had 
shown  to  other  powers,  that  British  subjeots  were  mot  to  be 

MOLESTED  WITH  IMPUNmr. 

tt  Bute  Papers,  July  34, 1790,  z  SUte  Papers,  October  28, 1790. 
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^GontinentBl  aflfk]M.-^)fea8ures  of  Britain  and  her  allies  for  counteitet* 
ing  the  ambition  of  Joseph  and  Catharine. — Poland  friendly  to  the  de- 
fensive alliance. — Death  of  Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  cha* 
racter.— Leopold  his  successor  moderate  and  pacific. — He  agrees  ttf 
open  a  confp^ess  at  Reichenbach.— liilitaiy  operatioiis  between  the 
Austrians  and  Turks ;  bloody  but  indecisive.—- Habitual  prepossessions 
of  Kaunitz  and  Hertaberg.—- Liberal  and  wise  policy  m  Britain,  and 
ability  of  Ewart. — Peace  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  defensive  alliance.-— Operations  between  Russia  and 
Turkey. — Siege  of  Ismail.— Desperately  valiant  defence.-^tormed.— 
Cruel  and  drradful  8laughter.-*-Campaign  between  Sweden  and  Prus- 
fia.— Peace  between  Russia  and  Sweden. — State  of  affairs  in  the  Ne- 
therlands.— ^Rise  of  a  democratical  spirit.— Its  votaries  propose  to  sub. 
vert  the  constituted  authorities.— Contests  between  the  aristocratlcal 
and  democratical  revolutiomsts. — Leopold  proposes  to  avail  himself  of 
their  dissentions.— He  offers  to  redress  their  real  grievances,  but  vindi- 
<»tes  his  right  to  the  sovereignty.— Britain  and  her  allies  mediate  be- 
tween  the  Flemings  and  Leopold.*^Under  their  guarantee  ^e  Nethe^ 
lands  are  restored  to  their  ancient  privilep^es. — The^r  obtain  further 
concessions  from  Leopold.«p-They  find  their  security  in  their  ancient 
mixed  government. — Proceedings  of  the  French  revolutionists  in  foim- 
ing  the  new  constitution. — Quuilioation  of  active  citizens,— preclude 
universal  suffrage. — Division  into  departments. — ^New  and  comprchcn-- 
aive  principle  of  financial  legislation.— Confiscation  isf  clerical  pRv 
perty.— Civic  oath.— Scheme  for  converting  the  spoils  of  the  cleivy 
into  ready  money. — Boundless  power  of  the  mob.-*The  multitude, 
civil  and  military,  destitute  of  religion. — Mixture  of  ridiculous  levity 
and  serious  iniauit^. — Anacharsis  Clootz  ambassador  from  the  whole 
human  race.-^Abolition  of  titles  and  hereditary  nobility. — Summary  of 
changes  within  the  year.^Anniversary  celebration  of  the  14th  of  July 
in  the  field  of  Mars.— Federal  oath.— Violent  proceedingpi  against  those 
who  refused  it. — ^Britain. — The  French  revolution  is  bette^r  under- 
stood—Mr. Pitt  and  his  friends  forbear  discussion  of  its  merits.— Ma- 
jority of  riterar3r  men  favour  the  new  system  though  they  censure  its 
excesses. — Sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox. — The  clergy  are  alarmed  by  the 
CHAP.       infidelity  and  confiscation  of  the  revolutionary  system.— Burke^s  work 
XLV.        on  the  subject— effects.— General  election. 

1790.  WHILE  Britain  was  thus  successfully  employed  in  secur- 

Continent,  j^g  the  blessings  of  peace  to  herself,  she  was  deatroua  of  alw 
M^*"'  extending  them  to  others.  The  grand  scheme  of  confederacy 
0f  Briu^  which  was  formed  by  Kaunitz  for  unitmg  the  great  condnental 
and  her  al- powers,  had  been  discomfited  by  the  co-operating  talents  of 
lies  for  William  Pitt  the  English  minister,  and  Frederick  the  Prussian 
counter-  king.  The  alliance  having  since  been  renewed  between  the 
■*^*?'?g^-.two  empires,  and  endangering  the  balance  of  power,  had  slimu- 
^JJJj^ °|  lated  the  son  of  Pitt,  and  Frederick's  counsellors,  to  form  a 
Catharine,  new  plan  of  defensive  confederation,  la  counteract  the  ambi- 
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tioQs  designs  of  Russia  and  Austria.y    Their  project  was  so  ex-    CHAP. 
teoded  as  to  embrace  all  those  states  which  were  likely  to  be     XLV. 
affected  by  the  imperial  aggressors.     Poland,    Sweden,    and  \^^>r^^^ 
Turkey,  were  equally  interested  in  forming  a  part  of  this  con-      1790. 
federacy.    Mr.  Ewart,  British  ambassador  at  Berlin,  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  and  extensive  political  knowledge,  having  at- 
taioed  very  considerable  influence  with  the  Prussian  court,  em- 
ployed it  in  prdmoting  sthe  purposes  of  the  defensive  alliance. 
This  minister,  viewing  the  situation  and  productiveness  of  Po- 
land, saw  that  it  might  be  rendered  the  source  of  immense  po- 
Ikical  benefit  to  the  confederacy,  and  might  ultimately  produce 
importaiit  commercial  advantages  to  Great    Britain.     Poland 
might  be  rendered  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  designs  of  Russifi ; 
and  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia  might  obtain  by  another 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  would  not  contribute  so  essentially 
to  her  security  as  the  independence  of  the  Polish  monarchy ; 
it  was,  therefore,  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  support  and  strengthen 
that  neighbour..    The  Poles  themselves  were  made  sensible 
that  it  would  be  mutually  beneficial  to  Prussia  and  their  country 
to  be  closely  connected.     Having  long  nourished  the  most  in- 
dignant resentment  against  the  Russians,  their  rage  was  recently 
inflamed  by   the  insolence  of  the  imperial  confederates,  who, 
without  asking  their  consent,  had   stationed  large  bodies  of 
troops  in  their  territories,  and  even  urged  them  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  against    Turkey,  a  power   which    had    been    always 
friendly  to  Poland ;  induced  by  these  considerations,  they  readily 
acceded  to  the  defensive  union,  and  made  vigorous  preparations*  Poland 
This  confederacy,  when  joined  to  the  belligerent  opposers  of  fricndlvto 
the  two  empires,  constituted  a  sextuple^  alliance,  comprehend-  *?•  ^^^' 
in^  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Holland,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Tur-^^^^' 
Itey.    Its  first  and  principal  object  was  to  save  the  Ottomon 
empire  from   the  grasp  of  the  imperial,  confederates ;  and  to 
afford  to  the  contracting  parties  reciprocal  protection  from  the 
boundless  ambition  of  the  combined  aggressors.     Not  only  to 
lilierate  Poland  fit)m  its  subjection  to  Catharine,  but  to  draw  to 
the  English    pcHls  the  numerous  productions,  naval  and  com- 
mercial, of  that  extensive  and  fertile  country,  formed  a  second- 
ly, bat  essential  object  of  British  policy.     As  negotiation  was 
the  first  purpose  of  the  powers  which  were  not  actually  engaged, 
they  made  overtures  for  a  congress,  which,  though  rejected  by 
Russia,  they,  from  a  recent  change  in  the  sovereignty  of  Aus- 
^  expected  to  meet  with  a  more  favorable  reception  from 
that  power. 

Joseph  !!•  emperor  of  Germany,  whose  life  had  been  chiefly  Jea^b  of 
<listingmshed   for  extent-  and  variety  of  project  terminating  in g^lfj^rof 
^fisappointment,  had  long  laboured  under  bodily  distemper;  ifGennany. 

T  Segax^B  History  of  Frederick  William*  vol.  ii.  p.  1S6. 
z  Otndge's  Annual  Register.  1791«-  Segvr;  voL  li.  passim, 
a  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  1791,  chap.  1. 
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CHAV.  not  caused  in  its  origin,  increased  in  its  operation,  and  accele- 
XLV.     rated  in  its  effects,  by  the  distresses  of  a  mind  impatient  of  crosses 
v^'>'^^^^  encountered  from  its  own  injustice,  precipitancy  and  folly.    The 
1790.     gleam  of  success  from  Turkey  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  ^oomy 
prospect  which  opened  from  the  Netherlands.    The  unbounded 
spirit  of  reform  had  produced  subversion ;  the  attempt  to  f^ 
vem  without  control  had,  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  bis  do-* 
minions,  left  him  no  subjects  to  command.    In  Hungary  also, 
bis  innovations  generated  discontent,  discontent  demands  of 
redress ;  demands  of  redress  were  first  haughtily  refused,  but 
at  length  extorted  concession.    Indeed,  his  imperious  severity 
appeared  softened,  and  his  ambition  weakened  as  he  approached 
that  period  when  earthly  power  and  glory  could  no  kmger  avail. 
In  his  last  illness,  he  sought  consolation  in  that  religion  which 
for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  disregarded,  and  learned 
on  his  death  bed,  how  absurd  and  pernicious  the  attempt  was 
'  to  suppress  in  his  subjects  that  principle  which  only  could  re- 

strain turbulent  passion,  and  heal  a  wounded  breast    In  the 
langour  of  illness,  and  the  awful  htfur  of  dissolution,  be  saw 
that  his  policy  had  been  as  unwise  as  unjust;  and  that  disgrace 
and  disaster  awaits  the  prince  who  attempts  to  enslave  a  free 
and  gallant  people.     Being  now  weaned  from   the   ambition 
which  had  so  much  agitated  his  life,  he  acquired  tranquillityy 
and  preserved  it  to  the  last.    On  the  20th  of  February  he  expir- 
ed, in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  im- 
perial reign  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  ninth  of  his  so- 
vereignty over  the  Austrian  dominions  as  the  heir  of  his  modicr. 
Joseph  II.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  in  disposi- 
joid  cha-    tion,  and  fond  of  distinction.    His  situation  cherished  in  such 
ractef*       a  mind  the  love  of  power  which  he  had  so  much  the  means  of 
gratifying.     With  lively  feeling,  but  without  strength  of  under- 
standing and  originality  of  genius,  in  his  objects  and  undertak- 
ings he  was  the  creature  of  imitation.    From  the  splendour  of 
Frederick's  character,  his  illustrious  exploits,  and  his  immense 
improvement  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their 
situation,  and  personal  and  political  intercourse,  he  chose  for  a 
model  the  Prussrian  king,  without  discriminadon  to  understand 
the  peculiar  features  of  his  supposed  archetype ;  acuteness  to 
discern  the  principles  and  rules  of  that  monarches  conduct,  or 
compass  of  mind  to   comprehend  the  general  system  of  his 
measures  and  actions.    He  also  was  an  admiring  imitator  of 
Catharine,  and  supposed  himself  the  confident  of  her  counsels 
when  he  was^  only  the  tool  of  her  schemes.     From  both  he 
copied  infidelity,iv  but  did  not  cop^from  them  that  prudent  poli- 
cy iphich  cherished  religion  in  their  subjects,  adapted  themselves 
in  appearance  to  the  popular  prepossessions,  and  made  their 
respective  churches  engines  of  state.    He  imitated  their  ambi- 
tious projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of  plani  or  the 

b  See  Abbe  Barrael,  rdt.  I 
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consistent  and  well  directed  vigour  of  execution,  which  ac-    CHAP, 
oooiplished  their  designs.    Springing  from  a  variety  of  causQS)     ^^^' 
and  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent  by  tliese  sovereigns,  there  ^^^^^^^^</ 
prevailed  in  £urope  a  great  disposition  to  reform.    Frederick     ^790^ 
clearly  apprehending  what  was  right   or    wrong,    innovated 
wherever  change  was  improvement.    Joseph  was  a  reformist 
because  innovation  was  the  fiavourite  pursuit  of  the  times ;  and 
on  the  same  principles,  by  which  private  votaries  of  some  fa« 
vourite  fashion  are  often  actuated,  sought  distinction  by  being  a 
leader  of  the  reigning  mode,  without  considering  how  far  it 
was  wise,  prudent,  or  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.     His  pursuit  of  reform  being  neither  accommoda- 
ted to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  of  its  objects,  was  the 
primary  end  of  his  conduct;  and  from  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per, and  the  total  want  of  moderation,  the  principal  source  of 
his  manifold  disasters.    In  his  wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internal 
politics,  Joseph  was  a  &etitious  and  imitative  character.     With- 
out military  talents  or  inclinations,  without  well  founded  pro- 
spects of  advantage,  he  appears  to  have  sought  hostilities  from 
the  desire  of  rivalling  his  warlike  neighbours.    Joseph's  mis- 
fortunes arose  entirely  from  his  incapacity  of  directing  himself, 
and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and  upright  men.    With- 
out sound  judgment  himself,  he  wanted  wise  and  faithful  ad- 
visers^ to  oppose  projects  which  were  evidently  hurtful  to  the 
projector.    Qualities  apparently  contrary,  indecision  with  pre- 
dpitatien,  obstinacy  with  fickleness  and  inconstancy,  openness, 
and  benignity  of  manner  and  countenance,  with  duplicity  and 
fiuthlessness,  arose  fit>m  the  same  source ;  an  understanding 
which  judged  without  examination;   and  a   will  directed   by 
temporary  impulse,  without  any  fixed  principles  of  conduct 
The  character  of  Joseph,  from  his  condition,  was  very  conspi- 
cuous in  its  operation,  and  very  pernicious  in  its  effects ;  but  in- 
stead of  being,  as  has  been  often  represented,  aingular^  is,  in 
its  springs  and  constituents,   sxtrembly  oommok.     Whoever 
observes,  in  private  life,  vivacity  of  &ncy  without  soundness  of 
judgment;  aidour  of  disposition  and  eagerness  of  pursuit,  with- 
<iut  just  appreciation  of  end,  or  skilnil  selection  of  means ; 
emulation  in  mere  fashion  ;  multiplicity  of  project  formed  with- 
out wisdom,  and  carried  on  without  constancy,  beholds,  in  a 
confined  scene,  the  same  character  exhibited  which  the  world 
contemplated  on  the  'great  European  theatre,  performed  by 
Joseph  II.  emperor^of  Germany. 

Joseph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Leopold, 
Tuscany,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character.    Accustomed  his  lucceB. 
to  the  pleasurable  regions  of  Italy,  and  the  enervating  refine- »<>r  "'^^i^- 

pacific. 
c  The  ruling  principle  of  Kaunitz  being  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
AustnSy  suconqfui  as  he  had  been  as  the  counseUor  of  the  prudent  Maria 
ThpTcas^  yet  he  soothed  and  abetted  the  impetuous  Joseph,  in  pr(>jects 
th«t  eventually  tiended  to  its  depcessioq. 
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CHAF.    ment  of  Italian  manners,  Leopold}  presiding  at  Florence,  was 
XLV.     chiefly  distinguished  for  luxurious  softness;  and  having  no  in- 
V^"v^^  centives  to  vvar>   or  opportunities  of  ambition,  was  habitually 
1790.     pacific,  and  actually  indolent.    Both  from  nature  and  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps  also  from  contemplating  the  effects  of 
his   brother's   violence,   he   was    remarkable    for   moderatioQ. 
When,  instead  of  being  an  Italian  prince,  he  became  head  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  demonstrated  that  his  apparent  indo- 
lence arose  from  the  want  of  motives  to  action,  and  not  from  an 
inherent  inertness  of  character ;   he  showed  himself  firm  and 
efficient,  but  retained  his  moderation  and  pacific  disposition; 
and  though  he  did  not  possess  superior  talents,  was,  by  his  mix- 
ed stead'uiess  and  prudence,^  well  qualified  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  had  proceeded  from  the  capricious  and  violent  Joseph. 
Averse  himself  from  war  as  an  adventure  of  ambition^  he  saw, 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs,  and  his  relation  to  foreign 
powers,  strong  reasons  for  promoting  his  disposition  to  peace. 
He  was  involved  in  hostilities  with  his  own  subjects  :  at  variance 
with  the  principal  electors,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  excluded 
from  the  imperial  throne :  the  conquests  on  the  desolated  bor- 
ders of  Turkey,  obtained  at  an  immense  expense,  were  of  lit- 
tle value.    The  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  had  lost,  in 
the  Netherlands,  their  most  productive  source.     A   hundred 
thousand  disciplined   Prussians  hovered  over  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia,  while  three  other  armies  were  prepared  to  act  in  dif- 
ferent qu alters.     England  would  pour  her  wealth,   and  Prussia 
her  troops,  to  support  the  revolted  Netherlands.     From  war 
He  agrees  Austria  had  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose.    For  these  reasons 
to  open  a    Leopold  was  disposed  to  pacification,  and  acceded  to  a  propo- 
^j§]^*^sal  for  opening  a  congress  at  Reichenbach  in  Silesia.     Mean- 
bach.    '    while  the  campaign  was  opened  on  jthe  frontiers  of  Turkey. 
Selim,  to  compensate  the  impolicy,  and  consequent  losses  of  the 
former  year,  chose  for  his  vizier  Hassan  Aly,  a  man  of  great 
Military     ability.    The  Turks,  who  imputed  the  adverse  events  of  the 
bet^n'*"  ^***  campaign,  to  the  misconduct  of  the  late  vizier»  were  ready 
the  Alls-    *°^  ^agcr  to  renew  the  contest,  and  a  great  army  was  prepar- 
triansand  ^d*     ^^^  sultan  spared  no  aid,  which  superstition  could  af- 
Turks;       ford,  to  inspirit  his  troops.     He  clad  them  in  black,  to  denote 
their  readiness  to  meet  death  in  defence  of  their  cause ;  and, 
in  concurrence  with  his  chief  priests,  proclaimed  a  remission  of 
their  sins  to  all  who  should  die  in  battle:  these  incentives,  co- 
operating with  the  native  valour  of  the  Turks,  early  in  the 
season  he  had  four  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  take  the 
field.    The  campaign  on  the  Danube  was  opened  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Orsova,  which  having  been  blockaded  during  the  whole 
winter  by  the  Austrians,   was  suddenly  reduced   through    the 
misapprehension  of  the  garrison.    The  Turks^    conceiving  a 

d  See  Otrldge's  Annual  Begisten  for  1791  and  1793,  passim ;  also  Se- 
gor,  vol.  ii* 
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shock  of  an  earthquake  to  be  the  explosion  of  e  mine,  were  struck    CHAP. 
with  a  panic,  and  supposing  themselves  about  to  be  blown  up,      XLV. 
immediatelsr  surrendered.     A  detachment  of  the  Austrians  be-  v^^^'^^^.^ 
sieged  Guirgewo,  but  the  Ottomans,  resuming  their  wonted     1790. 
courage,  marched*sto  its  relief.     Encountering  the  Austrians, 
they   fought  with  the    most  desperate    valour,   threw  those 
brave  and  disciplined  troops  into  confusion,  and  defeated  them 
with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men.     Among  the  killed  was 
count  Thorn  the  general,  whose  head  the  Turks,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  tliose  ferocious  barbarians,  displayed  in  triumph 
through  the  army.    This  was  the  last  act  of  hostilities  carried  on  bloody  but 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Austrians.  indecisive. 

At  Keichenbach  the  ambition  of  Raunitz,  which,  for  forty  Habitual 
years,  had  been  chiefly  directed   to  aggrandize  the  house  of  preposses- 
Austria,  still  entertained  hopes  of  acquiring  advantages  from**®"*?*^ 
the  Russian  confederacy,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  ^nlftg. 
war,  and  was  averse  to  the  peace.     Count  Hertsberg,  the  Prus-  ^^^^^^ 
sian  minister,  formed  under  Frederick,  and  considering  every 
maxim  of  that  illustrious  monarch's  policy  as  the  rule  of  con- 
duct, without  adverting  to  the  change  of  circumstances,  desir- 
ed to  attack  Austria  when  weak  and  exhausted;   dispossess 
her  of  the  rest  of  Silesia,  abet  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  prevent  the  elevation  of  Leopold  to  the  imperial  throne. 
A  nK>re  comprehensive  and  liberal  policy,  however,  originating  Liberal  and 
in  the  wise  councils  of  Britain,  and  urged  by  Mr.  Ewart,  incul-  wise  policy 
cated  the  necessity'^of  sacrificing  hereditary  enmity  to  solid  in-  ^^  Britain, 
terest,  and  influenced  the   Prussian  king.     Leopold  being  no'-^^^'Ji^y 
less  disposed  to  conciliation,  tranquillity  wad,  without  difficulty,  ^     ^ 
established ;  and  on  the  S7th  of  July,  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded.    The  king  of  Hungary  agreed  to  open  a  negotiation 
for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  restitution  under  the  um- 
pirage of  the  defensive  alliance.^    The  empress  of  Russia  was  Peace  be- 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  these  conditions ;  but  if  she  should  twecn  Aus- 
refiise,  Leopold  was  to  observe  a  perfect  neutrality  between  ^**^*^ 
the  ccyntending  potentates.  The  king  of  Prussia  would  co-operate  mJ^ep  the 
with  the  maritime  powers  to  allay  the  troubles  in  the  low  coun*  guarantee 
tries,  and  restore  them  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  condition  of  the  de- 
that  their  ancient  privileges  and  constitution  were  re-established,  fenaive  alii- 
The  English  and  Dutch  ministers  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  re-""^* 
apecthre  courts,  to  guarantee  those  stipulations;  and  an  armistice 
fyir  nine  months  was,  not  long  after,  concluded  between  Lipoid 
and  the  Turks,  which,  notwithstanding  various  obstacles,  arising 
from  the  artifices  of  Catharine,  terminated  in  a  peace.    The  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  this  year  languid  in  its  opera- 
UoQs,  as  Catharine's  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  con- 
greK  in  Silesia,  and  also  to  schemes  of  policy  in  various  quarters : 

e  Segur,  who  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  continental  politics, 
betrays  groas  ignorance  of  the  views  of  Britain,  when  he  deems  this  leagup 
lo  spring  from  ofiensive  ambition*    See  vol.  ii.  chap.  i. 
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CHAP,  some  desultory  engagements  took  place,  both  by  land  and  en 
XLV.     the  Black  Sea,  but  without  any  important  event.    To  facilkate 
vj^^>^*^w  her  favourite  objects  of  driving  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and 
1790.     raising  her  grandson  to  the  Byzantine  throne,  fhe  empress  pef- 
severed  in  a  plan  of  detaching  the  Greek  subjects  of  Turkey 
from  their  obeidience.    By  her  encoui^gement,  and  pecuniary 
^  assistance,  a  rebellion  was  fomented  in  Albania :  the  leader  of 
the  insurgents  defeated  a  Turkish  governor ;  and  acquired  such 
power  and  confidence  as  to  form  a  regular  and  extensive  plan 
for  emancipating  themselves  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  offer- 
Operations  ing  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  to  the  Russian  prince.    A  memo- 
»^^r**^^a  d       ''  ^^^  unworthy  of  the  descendants  of  ancient  Greeks,  stat- 
Turkey?*^  ing  both  the  object  and  plan,  was  presented    to  Catharine, 
and  very  graciously  received ;  but  before  it  could  be  matured, 
Russia  had  been  induced,  if  not  to  relinquish,  to  postpone  her 
plan  of  subjugating  Turkey*    It  was  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
before  prince  Potemkin  was  in  motion  :  his  tardy  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  was  not  without  policy  and  design.    The 
Russian  troops,  inured  to  the  colds  of  the  north,  were  much 
less  adapted  to  the  summer  heats  even  of  their  own  southern 
frontiers.     The  Asiatic  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  could  easily 
bear  the  solstitial  season  in  countries  so  much  colder  than  their 
own  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  confines  of  Tartary : 
but  even  the  autumnal  cold  of  those  countries  they  could  not 
endure :  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  was  their  uniform 
practice  to  leave  the  army  and  return  to  warmer  ladtudes. 
Potemkin  knowing  the  number  and  valour  of  those  troops,  de- 
ferred his  military  operations  until  they  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture%    His  plan  was,  first  to  reduce  Ismail,  then  Braicklow, 
which  would  complete  the  Russian  conquest  to  the  Danube ; 
passing  that  river,  to  place  himself  between  the  Turkish  army 
and  Constantinople,  and  thus  compel  the  vizier  either  to  risk  an 
engagement,  or  to  accept  of  a  peace  on  terms  prescribed  by 
Russia.    Abandoned  by  the  Asiatics,  the  Turkish  army  did  not 
exceed    forty   thousand  men.     Dissensions   and    conspiracies 
prevailed  in  Constantinople,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Turks  were 
m  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  state;  but  the   divan,  un- 
bi'oken  by  these  distressing  circumstances,  had    resolved  to 
maintain  the  Ottoman  independence  to  the  last  extremity ;  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  Selim  trusting  not  only 
to  the  resources  which  still  remained,  but  to  the  vigorous  media- 
tion of  the  defensive  alliance,  cherished  and   supported   the 
Siegeofls-finnness  of  his  council.    The  town  of  Ismail  had  alvraysbeen 
inafi.         deemed  the  key  of  the  lower  Danube :  it  was  surrounded  by 
two  walls,  covered  by  their  respective  ditches,  of  considerable 
depth  and  breadth,  and  capable  of  being  filled  with   the  waters 
of  the  Danube.    A  select  and  numerous  garrison   had  beea 

f  The  leader  will  find  a  translation  of  this  ingeiuons  and  eloquent  per> 
fonnance  in  Otk'jdge^s  Annual  liegister  for  1791,  page  3rd. 
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^rly  appointed)  with  an  artillery   amounting  to  more  than    CHAP. 
ihree  hundred  pieces,  and  lately  re-enforced  by  thirty  thousand     XLV. 
men.    The  Ru8»ian  forces  on  the  Danube  were  formed  intov^'v^^^ 
three  divisions ;  one  commanded  by  prince  Potemkin,  a  second     1790. 
by  prince  Repnin,  the  third  by  general  SuwarofiT.    To  this  last 
bodf)  covered  and  supported  by  the  two  others,  the  siege  of 
Ismail  was  intrusted.     Suwaroff  surrounded  the  place  with  bat- 
teries constructed  on  every  spot  of  ground  which  would  an- 
swer the  purpose :  and  these  w^re  loaded  with  forges  for  heat- 
ing the  balls,  with  the  heaviest  battering  artillery  and  mortars 
and  every  other  engine  of  destruction  hitherto  invented.    On 
the  22d  of  December  the  besiegers  made  a  general  assault  in 
eight  columns  :  the  Turks  received  them  with  intrepid  valour. 
Five  times  were  the  Russians  repulsed :  five  times  they  renew-  Despcratu^ 
edthe  attack;  and  at  the  last  onset  were  discomfited  with  a Iv valiant 
slaughter  which  seemed  to  render  all  farther  effort  hopeless,  defence. 
The  besiegers  now  began  to  think  of  nothing  but  to  seU  their 
lires  as  dearly  as  possible,  when  Suwaroff,  having  dismounted 
his  cavalry  to  supply  the  slain  infantry,  snatched  a  standard, 
and  running  up  a  scaling  ladder^  planted  it  with  his  own  hand 
on  a  Turkish  battery.    Re-animated  to  enthusiasm  by  the  per-  stonne^. 
sonal  prowess  of  ^eir  general,  the  Russians  not  only  withstood 
the  attack  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  but  repulsed  them,  and 
igUB  became  the  assailants.    The  Turks  disputed  every  inch 
of  ground  ;   but  the  Russians  being  re-enforced  by  fresh  troops 
from  the  covering  armies,  by  numbers  overpowered  the  valiant 
defenders  of  Ismail;  carried  post  after  post  till  they*reduced 
the  whole.     With  the  fiiry  of  enraged  barbarians,  they  effected  Cnid  and 
a  merciless,  horrid,  and  undistinguishing  slaughter,  which  spar^ dreadful 
ed  neither  age  nor  sex.    The  annals  of  AttUaorof  Gesneric,»l*"«kten 
in  the  benig^hted  ages  of  northern  Europe,  furnish  no  record 
of  savage  butchery  which  surpasses  the  carnage  at  Ismail,  by 
troops  employed,  according  to  their  mistress's  professions,  to 
expel   barbarism  from  this  Quarter  of  the  globe,  and  instead 
of  the  bloody  superstition  ot  Mahomed,  to  establish  the  mild 
and  peaceliil  religion  of  the  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus :  such 
was  the    Russian  mode  of  making   converts   to   the   Greek 
church,  and   extending  Christianity.     The  inflexible  endurance^ 
•f  the  vanquished  was  as  great  as  the  inflicting  cruelty  of  the 
conquerors  ;  as  the  Russians  would  give,  the  Turks  ifould  receive 
JK)  quarter  :  they  either  rushed  on  die  bayonet,  plunged  into  the 
Danube,  or   sought  death  by  some  means  equally  efficacious. 
Twenty-four  thousand  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  perished  in  this 
bloody  contest :  the  governor  of  Ismail  was  found  covered  with 
wounds ;  the  i/irhole  number  of  massacred  Turks,  including  inhabi«^ 
tants  of  all  ag^es,  sexes,  and  conditions,  amounted  nearly  to  thir- 

gTTie  suffering;  fortitude  of  the  Turks  illuatrates  the  very  ingenioua  res- 
ioamg  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  l*heory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  whqrein  he  ac- 
catiBtB  for  the  unconquerable  firmness  of  savages. 
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CHAP,  ty-one  thousand.**  The  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  exceed- 
XLV.  ed  ten  thousand  men,  among  whom  were  many  of  their  officew. 
v^^^^^^i^  The  king  of  Sweden,  having  entirely  conciliated  the  affec- 
1790.  tions  of  his  people,  and  excited  their  admiration,  by  his  coq- 
Campaign  ^jy^-j  jjj  ^^  preceding  year,  was,  through  their  unanimous  ef- 
Swe!^  forts,  enabled  to  open  the  campaign  of  1790  early  in  the  sea- 
and  Bus*  ^^^'  ^°  ^^  beginning  of  April,  putting  himself  at  the  head  ef 
sia.  three  thousand  forces  in  Finland,  he  penetrated  into  the  Savs- 

lax,  a  district  of  Russia  not  far  {^m  Wiborg.     Alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Petersburgh, 
("atharine  sent  ten  thousand  troops  to  obstruct  his  progress. 
They  found  their  enemy  intrenched  in  a  very  strong  pos'mon. 
Trusting  to  their  superior  numbers,  the  Russians  attacked  the 
Swedish  lines;  but  the  cool  intrepid  courage  of  the  Swedes, 
headed  by  the  personal  valour  and  genius  of  their  sovereign, 
repelled  the  attack :   it  was  soon,  however,  renewed  by  the 
impulse  of  national  pride,  rivalry,  indignation,  and  shame  of 
being  defeated  by  such  a  handful  of  men.     The  engagement, 
for  about  two  hours,  was  most  desperate,  obstinate,  and  bloody ; 
but  rage,  fury,  and  superior  numbers,  gave  way  at  last,  to  calm 
and  determined  valour.    The  Russians  left  about  two  thousand 
dead  upon  the  spot,  and  Gustavus,  encouraged  by  this  success, 
advanced  farther  into  Russia.    Meanwhile,  the  fleet  under  the 
duke  of  Suddermania  sailed  up   the  gulf  of  Finland.     The 
prince  projected  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  squadron  lying 
in  the  poft  of  Revel,  the  great  naval  arsenal,  along  with  its 
docks  and  magazines.     The  ships  were,  eleven  of  the  luie, 
three  of  which  carried  a  hundred  guns  each,  and  five  frigates ; 
and  they  were  protected  by  numerous  batteries.     The  Swedish 
fleet,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  on  the   13th  of  May 
penetrated  into  the  harbour,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
fire  maintained  for  four  hours  a  doubtful  conflict ;  but  towards 
the  evening  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  obliged  tiie  Swedes  to 
retreat.     They  afterwards  fell  in  with  a  Russian   fleet  from 
Cronstadt,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Swedes 
at  first  appeared  superior,  when  night  intervening  interrupted 
the  contest.    The  next  day  battle  being  renewed,   while  the 
Swedish  fleet  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  front,  the  squa- 
dron from  Revel  appearing  in  the  rear,  the  duke  was  in  extreme 
danger  of  l2^ng  surrounded,  but  by  judicious  manoeuvres,  and 
bold  exertions,  assisted  by  a  favourable  wind,   be  extricated 
himself  from  the  dan^r,  and  joined  his  royal  brother  not  hr 

h  About  three  hundred  Circassian  women,  consisting  partly  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  governor's  haram,  and  partly  of  others  who  had  ficd  thither 
for  refi^  from  other  harams,  were  preserved  and  protected  by  m\  Engliah 
gentleman,  in  the  Russian  service,  colonel  Cobley,  who -commanded  the  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  when  the;^  were  on  the  point  of  throwing  themselves  into 
the  banube  to  escape  violation  from  the  Cossack  and  Russian  soldiers.  See 
Otridge's  Annual  Register  for  1791,  page  101. 
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from  Wiborg.    Against  this  city  the  land  and  naval  force  of    CHAP, 
Sweden  directed  their  efforts;  but  while  they  were  making     ^LV. 
dispositions  for  the  purpose,  the  Russian  fleet  came  in  sight  ^^^"""^^^^ 
The  Swedes  were  now  hemmed  in  between  the  united  squa-     ^T90, 
drons  of  Russia  and  the  garrison  of  Wiborg.     His  majesty  and 
bis  army  were  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were 
likewbe  enclosed;    the    only  alternative,    therefore,   was,    to 
force  their  way  through  the  enemy  or  to  surrender :  the  for- 
mer was  of  course  chosen :  they  effected  their  escape,  but  not 
without  incurring  very  great  loss  of  ships  and   troops,    that 
were  either  taken  or  sunk :  the  whole  number  of  men  either 
killed  or  captured,  amounted  to  seven  thousand.     The  genius 
of  Gustavus,  stimulated  by  difficulty,  soon  refitted  his  shattered 
fleet,  and  recruited  his  diminished  army.     On  the  9th  of  July, 
with  his  armament,    he    encountered    a   large  Russian  fleet^ 
commanding  his  own  squadron  in  person,  he  immediately  offer- 
ed theiQ  battle,  and  conducted  his  operations  with  so  masterly 
skill,  that,  after  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  he  gained  a  decisive 
Wctory.    The  loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  four  thousand 
five  hundred  prisoners,  and  nearly  as  many  killed  and  wounded. 
This  defeat  astonished   and  alarmed  Catharine:  in  the   great 
talents  of  Gustavus,  she  was  at  last  convinced,  she  had  to  en- 
counter a  formidable  foe,  which  she  had  not  apprehended  in  a 
CO  itest  with  Sweden.     Such  an  antagonist  was  not  to  be  sub- 
dued either  by  overwhelming  numbers,  or  the  adversity  of  for- 
tune.   Being  now  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  and  threatened 
by  the  English  and  Prussians,  she  saw  her  projects  respecting 
Turkey  bad  litde  chance  of  being  accomplished,  if  she  conti- 
nued at  war  with  Sweden:   she  therefore  directed   the   chief 
efforts  of  her  policy  to  the  attainment  of  a  peace  ;  she  accord- 
mg(y  signified  to  Gustavus  a  pacific  disposition.     The  Swedish 
king,  finding  his   country  greatly  exhausted  by  her  extraordi- 
flary  effbrts,    and  not  doubting  that  the  defensive  alliance  would 
^epres8  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia  as  far  as  general  se- 
curity required,  was  not  averse  to  these  overtures  of  amity. 
Neither  Catharine  nor  Gustavus  communicated  to  their  allies  ^^"^  ho* 
Adr  pacific    intentions,    but  concluded    between   themselves^y®^**"** 
u  armisticei    which  in  the  middle  of  August  terminated  ing^^|^ 
a  peace. 

Freed  from  a  Turkish  war,  Leopold  had  leisure  to  turn  his  sutt  of  of. 
chief  attention    to  the  affairs  of  the   Netherlands.    The  ^''^^•^"Jn*!* 
ttings  had  beg^un  their  opposition  to  Joseph  from  a  desire  o^JJ^^^* 
preserving  existing  establishments.    They  limited  their  wishes 
>nd  designs  to   the  maintenance  of  that  constitutional  liberty, 
which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors.    Their  principle  of 
conduct  was  totally  different  from  that  of  the  French.     Dislike 
of  innovation,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  political,  was  the  leading 
feature  of  the   Flemish  character  at  the  time  they  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Joseph  of  Austria.    But  the  vicinity  of  the 
Netherlands  to  France  produced  a  close  intercourse  between 
Vol.  U.  39 
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CHAP,    the  two  countriesy  ^nd  opened  the  way  to  the  French  doctrinei, 
XLV.     which  various  causes  now  co-operated  to  disseminate.    Since 
^^^^>^>*/  the  revolt  the  states-general  had  exercised  the  supreme  authori- 
1790.     ty :  the  composition  of  that  body  was,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, aristocratical,  as  the  states  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  had 
a  greater  share  in  the  representation  than  the  commons:  this 
inequality  was  very  soon  remarked  by  the  members  of  the  third 
estate,  and  strongly  reprobated  by  those  who  either  had  imbi- 
bed  democratical  notions ;  or  from  ambition,  by  raising  the 
Rise  of  a    commons  proposed  to   aggrandize  themselves.     So  early  as 
democrati.  January  1790,  a  number  of  individuals,  professing  such  senti- 
c^  spirit.  luents,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  which  they  cal- 
led a  patriotic  assembly.    After  passing  various  resolutions  of 
partial  and  subordinate  reform,  they  framed  a  general  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  revolution,    which,   subscribed  by  two 
thousand  persons,  they  published  as  an  address  to  the  states,  in 
'  the  name  of  the  people.     They  therein  decreed  the  permanent 
exercise  of  sovereign   authority,    an   aristocratical  despotisMj 
equally  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as  the  imperial  ty- 
ranny of  Joseph.    The   states-general   they  allowed   with  pro- 
priety, exercised  the  sovereign  power  on  the  dismission  of  the 
emperor,  and   the  declared  independence  of  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces.    But  his  authority,  arising  from   a  temporary  cause, 
eould  only  endure  until  a  legitimate  constitution,  formed  and 
ratified  by  the  people,  could  be  established.    The  ancient  con- 
ItsTotariea  stitution  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  no  more.     It  fell  by 
propose  to  the  stroke  that  cut  off  its  head  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  represen- 
^e^nsu*  ^*^^^  ®^  ^^^  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  whom  the  functions  of  the 
tuted  au- '  other  branches  of  the  legislature  centered :  they  were  not  ori- 
tfaoritici.    ginal  and  absolute,  but  relative  and  conditional.     The  states- 
general  were  therefore  responsible  to  the  people  for  all  which 
they  had  done  since  the  deposition  of  the  emperor:  a  natioDal 
assembly  only  could  insure  tranquillity  and  security  to  the  com- 
monwealth.    These  principles  and  claims  were  very  offensive 
to  the  two  higher  oi>ders,  as  they  were  totally  inimical  to  the 
power  which  they  wished  to  retain  without  control.     Knowing 
the  influence  of  the  parish  priests  among  the  people,   they  at- 
tempted to  employ  these  in  persuading  their    respective  pa- 
rishioners to  sign  a  counter  address,  requesting  the  states  to  seize 
and  punish  all  those  disturbers  who  wished  to  introduce  innova- 
tions in   their   religion   and   constitution.    Those    clergymen, 
however,    connected  by  the    closest   inthnacy  and    friendship 
with  their  flocks,  were  by  no  means  zealous  and  active  in  re- 
commending a  measure  so  very  unpopular.     The  states  farther 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  sentiments  which  they  wished  to 
inculcate  from  being  counteracted  through  the  press.     They  is- 
sued a  decree,  that  this  great  engine  of  public  opinion   should 
be  limited  to  the  same  restrictions  as  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  emperor;  that  all  literary  works  should  be   subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  censors^  befpre  they  were  republii^he^ ;  and  that  a&' 
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publishers  should  be  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the  books    CHAP. 
which  they  presented  to  the  world.     These  attempts  to  re-     XLV. 
strain  the  actions,  and  even  control  the  thoughts,  of  the  people,  s^^v'^^*^ 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  those  who  wished  for  a  larger  por-      1790, 
tion  of  democracy  in  the  constitution.     The  two  higher  orders,  Contests 
joined  by  a  common  opposition  to  the  democratical  schemes,  ^^^^^'L 
formed  one  party,  while  the  third,  and  all  those  who  were  ini-^tSj 
mical  to  privileged  orders,  formed  another  party.    The  nobility,  and  demo». 
on  their  side,  possessed  great  inheritances,  and  were  reverenced  cratical 
on  account  of  their  ancient  families,  and  many  of  them  highly  revolution^ 
esteemed  for  their  personal  characters :  but  the  clergy,  in  a  coun-  '•^* 
try  distinguished  for  extreme  bigotry,  possessed  peculiar  infiu* 
ence:  these  circumstances  prevented  democratic  turbulence  from 
rising  to  the  pitch  which  it  would  have  otherwise  attained.     But 
the  discontented  restlessness  of  innovation  soon  triumphed  in  the 
minds  of  the  populace  over  the  submissive  acquiescence  of  su- 
perstition.    The  higher  orders  attempted  to  awe  the  multitude 
by  force,  but  soon  found  that  here,  as  in  France,  the  army  had 
embrac^  the  popular  side.    The  commander  of  the  Flemish 
troops  Was  general  Vandermersch,  who,  after  having  long  served 
under  the  emperor,  on  the  first  dawnings  of  the  revolution  had 
returned  to  his  native  countiy.    This  gentleman  was  distin* 
guished  for  his  military  talents  and  recent  successes :  he  em- 
braced the  popular  side,  and  spread  his  sentiments  through  the 
army.    In  March  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  aristocratical 
party  to  remove  the  commander  from  his  ofRce,  and  deputies 
were  sent  by  the  states  for  this  purpose.    In  this  situation  the 
general  adopted  very  bold  measures :  being  nominated  by  the 
army  commander  in  chief  of  the  Belgic  forces,  in  defiance  of 
tbe  states,  he  ordered  the  deputies  to  be  committed  to  prison. 
He  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  civil  and  re- 
Hgbas  rights  of  the  people,  which  he  was  determined  to  pro- 
tect from  all  invasion.    Officers  of  similar  sentiments  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  departments ;  and  next  to  Vander- 
mesch  in  the  command  of  the  army  were  the  duke  of  Ursel 
and  the  prince  of  Arenberg.    The  states  ordered  the  troops 
vhich  were  stationed  at  Brussels  to  march  against  the  general. 
A  civil  war  appeared  on  the  eve  of  commencement  between 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties ;  but  the  army,  by  some 
sadden  impulse  of  passion,  the  causes  of  which  have  never  been 
ascertained,  abandoned  that  general  whom  they  had  so  highly 
Talned  and  recently  exalted,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  rage  of  his 
enemies.     The  congress  of  the  states  at  this  time  was  chiefly 
directed  by  Vandemoot  and  Van  Eupen  ;  the  former  a  lay  no- 
bleman,   the    latter  an  ecclesiastic.    Under    their    direction, 
charges  were  drawn  up  against  the  general;  and  also  against 
the  duke  of  Ursel,  hereditary  chief  of  the  nobles  in  Brabant, 
a  man  of  large  fortune  and  popular  character.    Vandermersch 
"^ns  doomed  to  a  dungeon  at  Antwerp :  Ursel  was  arrested  and 
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CHAP,    confined  for  five  weeks,  without  any  form  of  justice :  but  betn^ 

XLV.     tried  and  acquitted,  he  was  still  retained  in  confinement  until  a 

^^'^'^'^  strong  body  of  volunteers  forcibly  rescued  him  from  this  tyran- 

1790.     ny.     These  unjust  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  aristocratic 

party  excited  the  severest  reprobation  of    their  adversaries. 

Priests  and  feudal  tyrants  (they  said)  had  seized  the  sceptre  and 

sword,  and  used  them  as  instruments  of  injustice  and  cruelty 

against  the  most  patriotic  and  exalted  characters. 

A  government  which  had,  in  a  few  months  from  its  forma- 
tion, manifested  such  discord,  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent 
The  army  having  lost  its  honour  as  well  as  its  general,  became 
disheartened,  and  was  now  not  unfrequendy  defeated.    Great 
supplies  were  wanted  for  maintaining  and  paying  the  troops*, 
L^ooolA     ^"^  ^^^  congress  had  so  disgusted  the  principal  cities,  that  their 
prepares  to  applications  for  a  loan  were  totally  unsuccessful.     Attempts 
avail  him    were  made  in  Holland  and  in  England,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and 
*K**  ^A'      *^  ^**  evident  that  the  Belgic  states  were  every  day,  from  their 
tbeir  dis     internal  dissensions,  becoming  weaker  in  power,  and  less  impor- 
tant in  the  estimation  of  foreign  countries. 
Heofiers        Leopold,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  sent  a  memorial  to 
to  redress  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  which  professed  sincere  regret 
their  peal  f^,.  ^^^  despotic  proceedings  of  the  Austrian  government ;  and 
SnceV  but  declared  the  disposition  of  the  prince  to  redress  all  thdr  real 
vindicates  grievances,  but  vindicated  his  undoubted  right  to  the  sovereign- 
bisrighttoty  of  the  Netherlands,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  main- 
the  sove-    tain  his  claim.     This  address,  together  with  the  situation  of 
reignty.      affairs,  revived  the  loyalists,  or  friends  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
who,  before  overawed  by  the  prevailing  power,  had  made  no 
efforts  to  resist.     As  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  present  go- 
vernment became  more  evident  and  more  hateful,  this  party  in- 
creased :  many  moderate  men,  who  had  at  first  favoured  the 
revolution,  compared  the  present  miserable  situation  with  tiie 
tranquillity   and   contentment   enjoyed  under  Maria   Theresa. 
A  coalition  of  priests  and  nobles  ;they  observed)  was  formed, 
obviously  for  \he  purposes  of  self  interest  and  ambition.    If 
the  states-general  should  continue  to  govern,  the  Belgic  nation 
must  groan  under  a  two-fold  aristocracy.    If  a  republic  were 
attempted  on  democratical  principles,  the  first  probable  conse- 
quence would  be  anarchy ;  which,  after  producing  ail  its  horri- 
ble evils,  would  terminate  in  a  single  despotism.     An. hereditary 
monarchy,  properly  limited  and  modified,  appeared  most  suita- 
ble to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Flemings.     These  con^- 
derations  induced  many  considerate  men  to  favour  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Leopold.    The  populace,  without  examining  matters 
so  deeply,  but  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  resentment  and  indig- 
nation, against  the  usurpers  of  sovereignty,  very  readily  joined 
the  loyalists.    That  party  now  displayed  a  force  which,  even 
without  the  assistance  of  Austrian  troops,  was  formidable  and 
rapidly  increasing.    The  king  of  Prussia,  intimating  that  he 
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luu)  acknowledged  Leopold  as  duke  of  Brabant,  the  aristocra-    CHAF. 
tical  paity  saw  their  hopes  of  foreign  assistance  totally  vanish-     XLV. 
ed,  whilst  their  internal  power  was  fast  declining:   Leopold, s^'v^^ 
DOW  emperor  of  Germany,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  is-     1790. 
sued  a  manifesto,  engaging  himself,  under  an  inaugural  oath,  Briiainand 
and  the  guarantee  of  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  United  Provinces,  l>«r  alli«« 
to  govern  the  Bclgic  Netherlands  according  to  the  constitution,  ^^,^^ 
charters,  and  privileges,  which  were  in  force  during  the  reign  the  Klem- 
of  M  Aria  Theresa.     He  offered  a  genc)*al  amnesty  to  all  who,  ings  :«nd 
before  the  1st  of  November,  should  return  to  their  duty.     The  l^opold. 
mediating  powers  notified  to  the  Belgic  states  their  approval  of  ^"^^^ 
these  terms ;  but  that  body  still  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  pub-  ^"^"^  ^?' 
lished  a  counter  manifesto,  denying  Leopold's  right  to  the  so-  Nether- 
vercignty  of  that  country,  derived  from  his  ancestors ;  and  as-  landers  are 
serted,  that  though  many  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  restored  to 
of  the  Netherlands,  they  owed  it  entirely  to  the  free  choice  of  ^heir  an- 
the  people,  who  had    a   right  to   choose   for  their  governors  ^^"^  P"^' 
irhomsoever  they  pleased.    This  doctrine,  inimical  to  hereditary    *^' 
right,  and  favourable  to  popular  election  of  sovereigns,  combin- 
ed with  their  enmity  to  monarchical  power,  to  bring  back  the 
democratical  party  to  some  concert  with  the  other  revolutionists. 
The  congress  used  various  endeavours  to  animate  the  people  to 
a  general  combination,  but  without  eifect.     Willing  to  catch  at 
every  twig  to  save  their  sinking  power,  they  proposed  to  confer 
the  sovereignty  on  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  his 
heirs  of  that  family,  but  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  its 
head :  these  terms  were  rejected.     Various  engagements  uni- 
&rmly  unsuccessful,  intimated    that   resistance  was  hopeless. 
The  allied  powers  represented  to  them  the  futility  of  tlieir  ef- 
forts, and  in  its  uselessness  the  cruelty  of  their  warfare.     The 
Austrian  troops  pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Flemish  people  without 
exception   acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Austrian  prince, 
heir  and  representative  of  their  ancient  rulers.     The  members 
of  the  congress,  and  other  leading  partisans  of  the  revolt  ap- 
prehendin^  severe  resentment  from  the  emperor,  especially  af- 
ter the  refusal  of  his  recent  offers,  sought  safety  in  flight.     The 
Austrians  used  their  success  with  wise  moderation ;  the  general, 
by  obsenriDi^  the  strictest  discipline  |imong  his  victorious  troops, 
protected  the  persons  and  property  of  all  men.     In  a  conven-  lliey  ob^ 
tion  guaranteed  by  the  defensive  alliance,  and  executed  at  the  *f >"  ^*^' 
Hague,  the  lOth  of  December  179i),  the  Belgic  provinces  were*      .^"' 
not  only  restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoy- f^^  L«j, 
e«l  at  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  but  obtained  several  advan-  pold. 
ta^es  tending*  to  render  them  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their   ancient     constittition.      Thus   the    catholic    Netherlands  They  find 
havmg  with  reason  and  justice,  to  preserve  their  constitutional  ^l^^'f^*^^- 
rights,  resisted   Joseph's  tyranny,  after  they  had  experienced^^*""'' 
wkhin  two  years  debpotical  oppression,  aristocratic  usurpation,  mixed  «>- 
and  democraUc  violence,  at  last  found  refuge  and  tranquillity  Temment. 
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in  the  mixed  goYennnent  that  had  descended  to  them  from  theu 
ancestors. 

We  left  the  national  assembly  on  the  establishment  of  some 
degree  of  tranquillity,  proceeding  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
constitution.     Operose  as  this  object  roust  have  appeared  to 
F^  ch  re^  P^wons  who  intended  to  frame  a  system  of  legislation  on  prin- 
?o\ution.    ciples  justified  by  experience,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  people 
for  whom  the  constitution   was  intended,  these  revolutionists 
found  the  attainment  of  their  purpose  neither  tedious  nor  diffi- 
cult.*   Their  system  was  free  from  complexity ;  equality  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  polity  to  be  formed ;  the  means  were  simple 
and  expeditious,  perseverance  in  the  course  which  they  had  so 
effectually  begun,  by  reducing  eveiy  inequality.      In  the  ap- 
plication of  this  simple  maxim  they  struck  a  very  effectual 
blow,  by  a  decree,  announcing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinction of  orders  in  France,  and  thus  crushed  the  nobility  and 
clergy.     Having  equalized  rank,  the  next  business  was  to  model 
elections  agreeably  to  this  new  system.     The  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives was  ultimately  vested  in  primary  assemblies,  compos- 
ed of  men  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  active  citi- 
zens.    The  activity  was  to  consist  in  contributing  to  the  public 
exigencies,  an  annual  sum  not  less  than  half  a  crown.     By  re- 
Qoalifica-  quiring  this  qualification  in  electors,  they  contravened  their  own 
tions of ac. principles  of  equality,  and  precluded  universal  suffrage',  they 
threciti-     excluded  from  legislation,  beggars  and  many  other  citizens,  not 
^'^*»  only  effectually  active  in  their  respective  vocations,  but  active 

by  their  tumults  in  the  streets  and  galleries,  in  contiy>Iing  the  na- 
precludes  tional  assembly  itself.     It  farther  debarred  from  the  legislation, 
aniversal    the  deliberative  wisdom  offish-women  and  prostitutes,  whose  ex- 
ecutorial efforts  had  so  powerfully  promoted  the  revolutionary 
schemes.     The  primary  assemblies,  constituted  with  these  ex- 
ceptions to  equality,  were  to  choose  electoral  assemblies ;  the 
electoral  assemblies  delegates  to  the  legislative,  judg^es,  and  ex- 
ecutive administrators.     That  no  vestige  of  antiquity  might  rc- 
m^n,  they  proceeded  in  the  abolition  of  provincial  distinctions; 
and  dividing  the  whole  kingdom  into  eighty-three  departments^ 
consolidated  the  diversities  into  one  mass :  as  a  geographical  ar- 
rangement, this  change  was  executed  with  great  skill  And  abili- 
partments.  ty,  the  departments  chiefly  took  their  names  fronnt   mountains, 
rivers,  and  seas,  which  shape  and  bound  countries ;  and  as  a 
political  alteration,  it  certainly  tended  to  render  the  governtnent 
more  uniform.     A  plan  was  established  of  municipal    iurtsdic- 
tions,  to  constitute  a  fourth  arsembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the  same 
electoral  assembly  which,  constituted  by  the  primary,  appointed 
the  members  of  the  legislature.    Financial  legislation  next  oc- 
cupying their  attention,  they  began  this  br^ch  of  politics  as 
they  had  begun  others,  by  establishing  a  simple  and   compre- 
hensive principle,  which  would  apply  to  every  possible  case. 
They  enunciated  a  theorem  totally  new  in  jurisprudence,  that 
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Division 
into  de- 
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(Ulfircfierty  belongs  to  the  nation.    Having  declared  their  sevc-    CHAP. 
reign  power  over  property,  the  next  question  was,  how  private      XLV. 
and  corporate  wealth  was  to  be  forth  coming.     They  saw  it  v^^>''^>i/ 
wouid  be  prudent  to  augment  the  pay  of  the  army  which  was      1790. 
so  very  serviceable  to  the  revolutionists,  and  which  would  be-  New  and 
eomc  more  and  more  attached  to  systems  of  confiscation,  by  ponipre- 
sharing  in  the  proceeds.     There  were  many  and  numerous  de-  ppj^clple 
mands  upon  the  public,  and  it  was  farther  expedient  to  have  a  ^f  financial 
governmental  bank,  which  would  be  able  to  accommodate  the  legiala- 
nation  by   advances,  but  a  capital  was   wanting.     Whatever  tioo. 
their  lawgivers  were  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  certainly  mani- 
fested the  national  ingenuity  in  fertile  invention  ^nd  prompt  ex- 
pedient.    They  soon  discovered  a  very  efficient  fund  for  the 
exigency,  in  the  landed  estates  of  the  clergy ;  some  politiciane 
opposed  the  seizure  of  clerical  property,  not  as  unjust,  because 
they  knew  its  justice  had  been  ah*eady  established  in  the  new 
code  of  ethics  ;  but  as  impolitic.     The  appropriation  would  en- 
rage the  clergy,  who  still  retained  great  influence  among  the 
less  enlightened  people ;  and  would  also  displease;  and   alarm 
foreign  powers,  who  might  not  only  reprobate  a  confiscation, 
but  dread  the  principle :  these  admonitions,  however,  were  of 
litde  avail.     A  decree  was  passed  declaring  the  ecclesiastical  Confisca- 
estatcs  to   be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.    The  clergy  ^^pos- Ji^^^j^' ^^' 
tulated  on  the  robbery,  and  excited  great  discontents  among  p^*^y^"'" 
their  votaries,  which  were  farther  increased  by  the  nobility  in- 
dignant at  their  own  degradation.    To  counteract  the  growing 
disaffectionf  the  assembly  spread  reports  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies, and  thus  by  alarming  their  fears,  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  the  iniquities  of  government.     Rumours  were 
spread  that  the  princes  were  now  in  exile  at  Turin,  and  the 
aristocrats  both  in  aid  out  of  the  kingdom  were   confederating 
with  foreign  princes  to  eflfect  a  counter  revolution.    Aware  that 
cbe  king  was  considered  by  their  adversaries  as  a  prisoner,  and 
that  his  acts  could  in  that  supposition  be  no  longer  binding,  than 
^e  compulsion  lasted,  they  endeavored  to  procure  from  him 
an  approbation  of  their  proceedings  which  should  appear  volun- 
tary;   they  attempted  to  prevail  on  his  mild  and  compliant  dis- 
position ,  to  come  to  the  assembly  and  explicitly  declare  himself 
the  head  of  the  revolution,  and  satisfied  with  all  their  proceed* 
oigs;    but   this  application  his  majesty    resolutely  refused.— 
Finding  the  king  inflexible,  the  republicans  disseminated  reports 
of  new  plots  and  conspiracies,  for  rescuing  Louis  from  his  pre- 
sent situation.     To  deter  aristocrats  and  loyalists  from  such  an 
ittempt,  it  was  very  frequendy  declared  in  common  conversa- 
tkm,  and  in  the  clubs,  that  an  endeavour  to  extricate  the  king 
vould  certainly  produce  his  death.    The  queen  was  very  open- 
If  and  loudly  threatened  as  the  insdgator  of  his  majesty's  refusal; 
&e  benignant  X^uis  from  tenderness  for  his  wife  and  children^ 
vas  induced  to  make  a  concession,  which  no  apprehension  for 
ius  personal  safety  could  have  extorted}  and  he  repaired  to  the 
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CHAP,    national  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the  purport  desired  by  the  re- 
XLV.     publicans.     The  democratic  party  seeing  the  anti-republicans 
Vi^^vxw'  overwhelmed  with  dismay  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  king,  rc- 
1790.     solved  to  take  advantage  of  the  consternation,  and  issued  a  de- 
Civic  oath,  cree  obliging  every  member  to  take  a  newly  devised  civic  oath 
under  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  voting  in  the  assembly. 
They  now  published  a  general  address  to  the  nation,  statuig 
their  acts  and  measures  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  and  their 
farther  intentions  in  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of  re- 
generating France.     Various  tumults  having  arisen,  and  mur-^ 
ders  and  other  outrages  having  been  committed  both  at  Pans 
and  Versailles,  (he  ringleaders  were  seized  and  punished»by  the 
assembly,  which  with  considerable  vigour  chastised  such  riots 
and  disorders,  as  did  not  promote  its  own  purposes.    Having 
again  re-established  nearly  as  much  quietness  as  they  wanted, 
and  attained  their  object  from  the  kuig,  they  resumed  the  aSairs 
of  the  clergy.     In  Februar}'  they  suppressed  all  monastic  es- 
Scheme  for  tablishments,  and   forever  confiscated  the  lands.     By  another 
converting  decree  in  April,  they  forfeited  all  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  spoils   ij^g  church,  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  but  generously 
ey  into  ^^  ^'^^wed  the  plundered  proprietors  a  small  annual  pittance  from 
midymo-  ^^^  booty.     As  the  spoils  were  not  immediately  convertible  into 
ney.  ready  money,  they  employed  them   as  filedge^,     They  issued 

out  a  species  of  notes  under  the  name  of  anaignan^  being  as- 
signments to  the  public  creditor  of  confiscated  property ;    and 
payable  to  bearer,  that  they  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bank 
paper  currency.     About  this  time  they  began  to  affect  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Roman  republic,  and  adopting  its   phraseology 
with  one  of  its  customs,  decreed  that  mural  crowns  should  he 
Bo    A\      P^^'i^'y  presented  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastile. 
power  of*      '^^^  legislature  were  not  without  experiencing  inconveniences 
the  mob.     ^^m  the  diffusion  of  their  own  doctrines.    They  had  found  it 
necessary  to  idolize  the  mob;    to  talk  of  the   majesty  of  the 
people;  their  supreme  authority ;   their  uncontrolabie  sway  to 
which  all  things  must  bend.     These  ideas  with  the  experience 
of  their  own  force,  operating  on  the  ardent  fancies  and  com- 
bustible passions  of  the  French  populace,  meetings,  clubs,  par- 
ties, and  individuals  considered  themselves  as  coUectively  and 
separately,  rulers  of  the  empire.     They  indeed   regarded  the 
national  assembly  as  a  necessary,  legislative,  and  executive  or- 
gan, but  subject  to  their  own  general  and  supreme  control.      As 
force  was  the  great  spring  of  government,  the  soldiers  with  rea- 
son claimed  an  important  share  in  the  direction  of  a£fairs ;    and 
by  the  laws  of  equality   deemed   themselves  exempted  from 
evei7  degree  of  subordination  and  obedience,  excepting,  so  far 
The  multi.  as  suited  their  wishes  or  convenience.      Both  the  populace  and 
2J^*„^^^^  soldiers    conceived,  that  by  their   political  regeneration,  tYvey 
ry  desti-  '  ^^^^  entitled  without  restraint  to  gratify  every    passion.      The 
tate  of  reli-  niost  active  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  had  spared  no  pains 
gion.  to  banish  from  the  people,  that  salutary  moderator  of  passion, 
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the  christian  religion.^    In  extent  of  despotic  power,  tbe  French    CHAP. 
mob  equalled  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  the  army  the  janissaries ;  and     ^LV. 
the  national  assembly  the  divan,  despotic  under  the  despot  and  Vi^^^^>»^ 
his  soldiers,  but  totally  dependent  upon  these  for  its  own  sway.      ^790. 
But  the  horrible  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule  was  mitigated  by  the 
Alcoran,  whereas  the  despotic  license  of  France  was  devoid  of 
any  such  corrective.    A  great  portion  of  the  vulgar  both  civil 
and  military  were  rank  infidels.     Thus  destitute  of  moral  re- 
straint, all  the  energy  of   a  most  ingenious   people,    all  the 
French  force  and  versatility  of  intellect  and  temperament,  were 
the  instruments  of  moral  depravity.    A  great  object  of  the  re- 
publicans in  the  assembly  had  uniformly  been  to  identify  in  the 
opinbn  of  the  civil  and  military  vulgar,  their  interests  and  views 
with  their  own;  and  like  other  demagogues,  while  they  profes- 
sed to  adniit  the   rabble  as  their  associates,  really  to  employ 
them  as  their  tools,  and  they  in  a  great  measure  accomplished 
their  purpose.    There  was  under  the  direction  of  the  national 
assembly,  an  army  much  more  numerous  than  ever  had  been 
eoromanded  by  the  French  monarchs. 

Many  of  the  nobility,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  the  zealous 
Fotaries  of  reform,  while  they  conceived  it  tending  to  limited 
freedom  and  limited  monarchy,     fiut  they  had  always  been  de- 
ficient in  point  of  concert,  by  suffering  separate  and  subordinate 
views  to  occupy  their  attention,  they  had  facilitated  the  pro- 
gress of  republicanism.     They  had  already  felt  the  fatal  effects 
of  disunion,   among  the  opponents  of  jacobinism  militant,  they 
were  destined  to  feel  them  more  severely  from  jacobinism  tri- 
umphant.    There  was  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  demo-  Mixtatc  of 
crats,  a  strange  mixture  of  ridiculous  levity  with  the  most  sen-  ridiculoiw 
ous  iniquity.     Paris  at  this  time  overflowed  with  adventurers  ^^^J^^*"*^ 
from  all  countries.    Among  these  was  a  Prussian  of  the  name  'miquity, 
of  Ciootz^'^  who  having  left  his  own  country  for  reasons  recorded 
h  the  journals  of  the  police,  had  resorted  to  Paris,  and  assum- 
ing the  name  of  the  ancient  Scythian  sage,  Anarcharsis,  set  up  as 
a  philosopher,  and  by  his  lectures  instructed  the  Parisians.     But 
not  having  hitherto  attained  notoriety  equal  to  his  ambition,  he 
bethought  himself  of  the  following  expedient  to  become  con- 
spicuous :  collecting  a  great  number  of  his  companions  and 
other  vagabonds  who  swarmed  about  the  streets,  and  hiring  all 
tbe  foreign  and  grotesque  dresses  from  the  opera,  and  play- Anarch*©, 
houses,  he  bedecked  his  retinue;  and  proceeding  to  the  national ^^^^^^j 
assembly,  he  introduced  his  followers,  as  strangers  arrived  ^'^^dorfrom 
ai  cotintries  of  the  globe,  being  the  virtual  ambassadors  of  all  ^^  whole 
those  enslaved  nations  who  wished  to  be  free,  and  were  there-  human 

race, 
i  Mirabeau  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  the  science  of  politics,  that  if  they 
«ffm\d  have  an  effectual  reform,  they  must  begin  by  expelling  Christianity 
from  the  kingdom.    This  maxim  was  loudly  praised,  and  generally  follow- 
ed by  the  republican  partisans* 

k  Otndge*s  Annual  Register,  p.  14P» 
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CHAK   fdre  disposed  to  enter  into  fraternity  with  Francey  for  the  glen-        '| 
XLV      ous  purpose  of  establishing  universal  liberty.     This  deputation         | 
>i^"v^^^^  was  most  graciously  received  by  the  assembly,  of  which  it  be-         , 
1790»     ing  evtming  sitting,  many  of  the  members  were  in  a  condition^         i 
suited  to  a  frolic.    The  legislature  after  some  decrees  and  reso«        j 
luuons  suitable  to  this  contemptible  farce,  followed  their  deUbe-        ^ 
AbotiUon   ra^^c  levity  by  a  very  serious  act.    A  decree  was  proposed  for        , 
of  titles      the  abolition  of  titles,  and  hereditary  nobility,  with  all  the  he-        . 
snd  here-    raldic  monuments,  which  would  recall  to  descendants  the  dis-        I 
diury  no-  tinctions  and  merits  of  their  ancestors.    In  vain  the  nobles  op-        , 
^^^y*        posed  so  hasty  and  violent  a  proposition,  it  was  immedialdy 
Summarv   P****^  ^^^  *  decree.     Thus  in  one  year,  tfie  national  lusembljr       , 
of  ciuiMes  crushed  rank  and  distinction,  confiscated  property,  annihilated 
within  the  hierarchy  and  aristocracy,  left  monarchy  only  an  empty  name, 
year.         and  perfected  their  levelling  efforts;  they  now  proposed  that 
the  14th  of   July,   the  anniversary  of  the   captured   Basdle, 
and  of  the  birth  of  liberty,  should  be  solemnized  by  a  genenl 
confederation  of  Frenchmen,  pledging  themselves  to  maintm 
the  new  constitution,  and  to  bind  the  king,  the  assembly,  and 
Anniversa-  ^^^  people  civil  and  military  in  one  general  fraternity.    This 
ry  celcbra-  Spectacle  was  exhibited  in  the  field  of  Mars,  appointed  to  be 
tion  of  the  called  ever  liter,  the  field  of  confederation.    The  king,  the  as* 
f *^  ^Id^'  **"^^y>  ^^  people,  and  the  army,  were  reciprocally  awora. 
field  of      T^  ^"*^^  ^^  ^^  taktn  the  same  day  through  the  whole 
ll^Ht         kingdom. 

Mr.  Neckar  friendly  as  he  had  been  to  the  popular  side,   db- 
approved  very  highly  of  the  late  democratical  proceedings,  and 
especially  the  confiscations.    Being  now  received  with  great 
neglect  and  displeasure,  and  being  apprehensive  of  his  personal 
safety,  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Switzerland.    In 
prosecuting  their  system  of  reform,  the  assembly  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  render  the  clergy  still  more  dependent  on  their  will. 
They  accordingly  passed  a  decree,  imposing  on   clergymen  « 
new  oath,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  submit  to  the  constitu- 
p^^rsj     tion  as  decreed  by  the  assembly,  in  all  cases  whatever.     This 
Oath.         oath  was  a  direct  breach'  of  the  oath  taken  at  ordination ;  and 
great  numbers  of  the  clergy  refused  to  swear  contrary  to  their  en- 
ITiolent      gagements  and  principles.     All  the  recusants  were  inamediately 
proceed-     ejected  from  their  benefices;  and  their  livings  filled   by  others, 
la^  ^    -  Thus  a  republican  assembly  endeavoured  to  force  mei\'s  con- 
tSosTwho  ®*^*®*'^®*  ^  ^  guided  by  its  decrees,  and  not  satisfied  with  ex- 
f^i^utdit,  crcis^°8»  tyranny  over  persons  and  property,  attempted  by  the 

same  despotism  to  enchain  their  minds. 
Britain.         Thu  year  the  French  revolution  began  to  be  better  under- 
stood in  Britain,  and  to  produce  more  defiiute  and   specific  opi- 
nions, either  of  approbation  or  censure,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both. 
Many  Britons  stiU  continued  upon  British  principles  to  admire 

1  Dmnkenness,  a  vice  formerly  «o  little  known  in  Prance,  was  since  the 
revolution  become  extremely  prevalent  e^n  among  the  law^veya.  linn\ia\ 
Register. 
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the  French  revolution,  and  though  they  regretted  the  excewes    CHAP. 
which  bad  accompanied  its  operations}  yet  expected  that  the     XLV. 
TJolence  would  subside,  and  that  a  system  of  rational  and  be- ^•^^''^>ei^. 
aefidal  liberty  would  be  established.    They  saw  that  the  plan     1790. 
of  polity  would  considerably  deviate  from  the  British  constitu- 
iKMi.    The  greater  number  of  literary  men  continued  to  favour 
the  changes,  and  imputed  the  enormities  to  the  vitiating  sys* 
tern  of  government  under  which  the  French  had  so  long  lived, 
joined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  new  liberty.     But  the  most  ex*  The 
perienced  and  discriminating  of  philosophical  politicians  per-  ^^?'^  ■*" 
ceifed  that  the  Gallic  revolutbn  m  its  nature,  principles,  and  ^^etter^^unf 
effects,  was  different  from  any  former  case,  and  avoided  un-^erstood. 
qualified  opinions  concerning  either  its  merits,  or  probable  du- 
ration.   They  considered  ir  as  a  composition  of  extraordinary 
phenomena,  not  yet  sufficiently  investigated  to  become  the  foun- 
dation of  a  just  theory;  but  they  saw  that  the  rapidity  of 
French  change  far  exceeded  the  progressive  variations  of  cir- 
eomstances,  and  the  human  character."*    Writers  of  genius  and  Majority 
erudition  attached  to  certain  visionary  principles  and  doctrines,  of  literary 
prized  the  French  revolution  more  for  its  particular  acts  and  ^^  &vour 
ioDovations,  than  for  the  general  assertion  of  liberty  ;  and  c^l^'^tem^ 
brated  most  highly  those  measures  which  overthrew  hierarchy,  t^^uirh 
Kdoced  monarchy,  and  degraded  aristocracy.     Dissenters  of  they  ceo* 
very  high   literary  reputation,  and  unimpeached  private  cha-aureiu 
meter,  were  so  transported  by  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  sen-  exoet»e«« 
timents,  as  to  praise  the  lawless  violence  of  the  Parisian  mob, 
and  the  abduction  of  the  royal  family  in  triumph,  because  these 
acts  tended  to  overthrow  the  existing  orders  :  and  even  recom- 
mended the  example  of  the  French  to  the  imitation  of  the 
English.     The  able  and  eminent  Dr.  Price,  and  his  many  vota- 
ries in  civil  and  religious  dissent,  manifested  in  1790,  an  un- 
({oalified   admiration  of  the  French  changes,  and  proposed  M 
cloae  connexion  between  the  revolutionists  of  France,  and  the 
people  of  England.    Certain  members  of  parliament,  at  the 
hcBd  of  whom  was  Mr.  Fox,  continued  to  admire  the  prinei? 
pies  of  the  French  revolution,  as  tending  eventually  to  produce 
a  moderate  and  ratbnal  liberty,  that  would  in  time  fit  the  cir- 
cumstances and  character  of  the  people,  and  promote  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.    The  great  ministerial  leaden,  cherishing  Mr.  Pitt 
the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  could  not  reprobate  in  f^A^^^^ 
wother  country  an  attempt  to  procure  that  blessing,  the  enjoy- ™|J^l^ 
meat  of  which  made  this  nation  prosperous  and  happy;  ^n^cussion  of 
vlien  they  discerned  the  peculiar  nature  and  tendency  of  the  iti  merits. 
Kw  system,  conceiving  that  it  became  statesmen  less  to  specu- 
late ^kwa  to    provide,  instead  of  delivering  judgment  on  the 
measures  of  th^  French,  vigilantly  watched  the  conduct  of 
Britons.     The  senthnei^  of  the  minister  and  Us  principal  sup* 
porten  concerning  the  affairai  of  France,  were  not  hitherto  dc« 

m  JBee  Ik.  IViUtam  HioinaaaS  ]|ptter  to  Ik.  Fmt.^ 
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CIIAF.    clarcd.    The  first  open  censurers  of  the  French  revolution,  v«c 
XLV.     couitiers,  who  being  the  votaries  of  pageantry  and  show,  under 
>k^'^''^^»^^  a  kingly  government,  regarded  the  pomp  and  ceremony  6f  the 
1790.     palace  more  than   the  vigour  and  efficacy  of  the  monarchy ; 
who  regretted  Louis's  loss  of  royal  trappings  and  appenda^jes, 
more  than  the  seizure  of  his  power ;  who  considering  ihe  king's 
friends  and  attendants  as  no  longer  enjoying  the  balls  and  pro-        I 
cessions  of  Versailles,  saw  grievances  whicJi  being  thoroughly 
conceived  by  their  fancies,  could  attract  their  sympathetic  feel- 
ings.   But  a  ferocious  confiscatinc^  democracy,  overturning  reli- 
gion and  property,  did  riot  equally  aifect  their  sensibility,  be- 
cause they  by  no  means  so  clearly  understood  the  nature,  or 
comprehended  the  extent  of  the  evil.     One  class,  indeed,  emi- 
nent for  ability  and  learning,  venerable   for  profession  and  ag- 
gregate character,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  French  revolution, 
The  cler-   observed  its  leading  principles  with  horror,  and  its  conduct  with 
vy  are        dread.     The  clergy  augured  ill  from  a  system  guided  by  pro- 
alarmed  by  fessed  infidels,  and  sympathizing  wiih  plundered  brethren,  be- 
the  iniide-held  not  without  ^apprehension,  the  contagion  of  confiscation  so 
lity  aiid      y^^y  ^ggp  themselves.     In  this  country,  they  knew  there  were 
S^f*the  ^^^  ^  willing  to  plunder  the  church  as  the  most  rapacious  re- 
icvolution- volutionists  of    Paris.     But  though  they   disapproved  of  the     j 
ary  sys-      French   system,  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  declare  an 
tern.  alarm.     Such  an  avowal,  they  thought,  might  imply  an  impu- 

tation of  disloyalty,  and  enmity  to  the  church,  which  could  not 
be  justly  charged  to  the  majority  of  Britons.     English  clergy- 
men, therefore,  did  not  decry  the  revolution,  which  many  other 
literary  men  praised.     In  autumn  1790,  the  declared  sentiments 
Burke*a      °^  Britons,  with  several  modifications,  were  on  the  whole  fa- 
work  on     vourable  to  the  French  revolution.     One  man,  however,  was 
thesub-      destined  to  effect  a  speedy  and  important  change.     Edmund 
ject,  Burke  having  formed  and  delivered  in  parliament  the  opinions 

already  recorded,  with  increasing  anxiety  continued   to  bestow 
the   closest  attention  on  revolutionary  proceedings.     He  had 
many  correspondents  at  Paris,  of  different  nations,  abilities,  and 
sentiments.     Through  them  he  completed  his  acquaintance  with 
the  French  system.     While  attending  to  its  progress,  and  its 
operation  within  the  country  which  it  immediately  affected,  he 
carried  his  views  to  the  impressions  that  it  had  made  in  his  own 
country.     Penetrating  into  the  various  grounds  of  the  praise 
which  it  had  procured  in  England,  his  sagacity  perfectly  dis- 
tinguished between  those  who  rejoiced  at  what  they  con<;eived 
the  emancipation  of  France,  and  those  who  in  the  destruction 
of  the  orders,  and  forfeiture  of  property,  found  a  model  which 
they  wished  to  be  copied  in  England.    In  considering  the  ad-  j 
mirers  and  supporters  of  the  French  revolution,  he  from  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Price  among  his  votaries,  apprehended  that  the 
late  promulgation  of  that  gentleman's  political  opinions  in  a  ser- 
mon, might  be  very  hurtful,  unless  precautions  were  used  to 
expose  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines.    To  convince  mankind. 
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especially  Britons,  that  the  French  revolution  did  not  tend  to    CHAP. 
meliorate  but  to  deprave  the  human  characlcr,  to  promote  hap-     XLV. 
piness,  but  to  produce  misery,  to  be  imitated  and  copied,  but  to  s-^^*^^^ 
be  reprobated  and  abhorred,  Mr.  Burke  composed  and  published     .1790. 
his  work.    To  establish  his  position,  he  analyzed  the  intellectual 
principles  by  which  the  revolutionists  reasoned :  the  religious, 
moral,  and  political  principles  by  which  the  revolutionists  acted ; 
and  contended  that  the  effects,  which  had  proceeded,  and  were 
proceeding;,  were  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  tJie 
principles  and  doctrines.     He  predicted  the  completion  of  an- 
ajichy  and  misery  from  the  progressive  enormity  of  the  French 
svstera.    Profound  wisdom,  solid  and  beneficial  philosophy,  en- 
iorced  by  all  the  powers  of  Mr.  Burke's  eloquence,  produced  a 
very  great  change  in  public  opinion.     From  this  time  many  men 
•f  talents,  learning,  and  political  consideration,  openly  declared 
sentiments  unfavourable  to  the  French  revolution.    The  nobility, 
with  few  exceptions,  wer»  apprehensive  of  the  danger  which 
awalied  their  order  if  French  principles  became  prevalent  in 
Great  Britain.     The  clergy  publicly  testified  the  opinion  which 
ihcy  before  held.     Ministers,  cautious  as  they  were  in  avowing ^^d ef- 
aoy  sentiments  concerning  the  French  revolution,  did  not  con- "^^* 
real  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  held  Mr.  Burke's  produc- 
iion.    The  public  opinion,  which  at  first  had  been  so  extremely 
favourable  to  the  French  revolution,  was  at  the  end  of  1790 
greatly  divided. 

The  most  important  transactions  belonging  to  the  internal  his- 
tory of  Britain  in  the  recess  of  1790,  was  the  general  election. 
The  contests  were  not,  however,  carried  on  with  the  violence  of 
ibrmer  times.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  progressive,  and 
rapidly  augmenting  prosperity ;  the  minister  possessed  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  no  great  political  question  agitated  the  public 
mind.  The  election,  which  was  most  warmly  disputed,  did  not  General 
owe  the  contest  to  the  contention  of  parties.  Of  the  elective  c^^^^^'o**- 
^cs  in  Great  Britain,  none  is  of  importance  equal  to  West- 
minister; the  seat  of  government,  the  royal  family,  and  for  half 
the  year  the  principsJ  nobility  and  gentry:  hence  there  had 
usually  been  a  very  warm  competition  in  this  city.  The  dispute 
in  1788  between  lord  Hood  and  lord  John  Townsend,  had  been 
carried  on  with  extreme  eagerness  on  both  sides ;  and  with  an 
expense  calculated  to  have  exceeded  even  the  costly  election  of 
)7^4.  It  was  tacitly  understood  between  the  two  parties,  that  at 
^^  grneral  election  there  should  be  no  contest,  but  tliat  lord 
Hood  and  Mr.  Fox  should  be  jointly  chosen.  This  apparent  de- 
^rminadon  was  represented  to  many  electors  of  Westminster, 
ft  a  coalition  between  the  candidates  to  insure  themselves  the 
e,  and  thus  deceive  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  Home  Tooke  a 
'^eman  of  g^eat  and  deserved  literary  eminence,  and  also  of 
^  conspicuous  political  conduct,  which  was  variously  inter* 
ied,  proposed  himself  as  the  representative  ;  he  disavowed 
connexion  with  any  party,  and  assuming  an  independent  tone, 
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CHAP,    procured  a  res^eetible  number  of  supporters ;  he  eftrj  day  et- 

XLV.     hibited  from  the  hustings  a  series  of  acute  and  poignant  observa- 

v^*^^'^  tion ;  clear}  direct,  and  vigorous  reasonings  not  unworthy  of  be* 

tfW.    ing  opposed  to  the  vehement  and  forcible  oratory  of  his  illuBtrioua 

competitor;  his  efforts  however  were  unsuccessful.    Tbou^ 

there  were  several  disputed  elections,  yet  there  was  none  that 

attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  poll  for  Westminster,  in  whicfc 

Home  Tooke  was  pitched  against  Charles  James  Fox. 
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iketiagof  the  Dew  parlisment— Conyention  of  Spain  is  approved  by  pai:<i 
liament. — Expenses  of  the  late  armament.— Unclaimed  dmdends.—Meai- 
nires  of  Britain  for  repreBsin§^  the  ambition  of  Russiar— submitted  to  par* 
fitment-- Mr.  Fox  opposes  hostilities  with  Russia— srgument  of  Mr.  rit% 
on  the  importance  of  Oczakow— principle  of  British  interference  in  con- 
tinoital  politics— hostilities  with  Russia  unpopular  through  the  nation- 
war  with  Russia  avoided.— New  constitution  of  Canada— political  prin- 
ciples introduced  into  ihe  discussion.— Mr.  Fox  incidentally  mentions 
the  l^iench  revolution — Mr    Burke  enveighs  sgainst  that  event,  snd  the 
oew  constitution— Mr.  Fox  explains  the  extent  and  bounds  of  his  appro- 
bation—declares the  British  constitution  ihe  best  for  this  country — 
quotes  Mr.  Biurke's  speeches  and  writings  favorable  to  liberty— rupture 
between  these  friends,  and  their  final  separation.— Question  whether  im- 
peadiments  by  the  commons  before  the  lords,  abate  with  the  dissolution 
of  parliament— precedents  and  arguments  for  and  against— determination 
of  the  house  that  impeachments  do  not  abate  by  a  dissolution.-  Liberty 
of  the  press  -  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  for  ascertaining  and  declal*ing  the  law 
•f libels,  and  bill  for  that  purpose— arguments  for  and  against— postpon- 
ed fer  tlie  present  but  is  afterwards  passed  into  a  law.— State  and  conduct 
of  the  English  catholics— they  renounce  the  most  dangerous  moral  and 
political  £x:trines  of  popery— motion  of  their  relief— modified  and  cor- 
rected by  Dr   Horsiey,  it  is  passed  into  a  law.— Petition  of  tlie  church  of 
Scotland  respecting  the  test  act— is  rqected.— Full  discussion  of  the 
slave  trade — motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  abolition— arguments  for 
^da^^st— continuance  of  the  trade  defended  on  the  grounds  of  huma- 
'^^ty,  lustioe,  and  expediency  -  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  agree  in  supportmg 
^  aoo/icion — the  motion  is  negatived— Settlement  at  Sierra  Leone- 
finance. — Supplies.— Indian  finance.— Trial  of  Hastlnn,  evidence  for 
t^  prosecution  closed— impressive  speech  of  the  defendants-Session 

«KS. 

THE  British  parliament  opened  the  36th  of  November;    CHAP. 
""d  his  majesty  stated  that  the  dispute  between  this  country  and    XLVI. 
Spain    had    been    brought  to  an  amicable  termination.     The  '^^^"''''^^ 
«^  subject  of  parliamentary  consideration  was  the  convention^     1790. 
^^  the   catholic  king.    In  a  question  concerning  an  injury,  M^^'"!?  •^ 
^  great  objects  to  be  regarded  were  reparation  for  the  past,  rj^^^ 
^  prevention  of  future  aggression.    In  the  present  case,  ac-  i^ent 
cordjDg  to  opposition,  the  restitution  promised  was  incomplete, 
*^  the  promises  were  not  performed.     Before  the  commence- 
^tsA  ot  the  dispute,  we  had  possessed  and  exercised  the  free  qq^y^q^ 
fiarigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  right  of  fish-tionwit& 
iog  ia  the  Sottth  Seas,  without  restriction.    But  the  admission  of  Spain  is 
3  part  onJyr  of  these  rights  was  all  that  had  been  obtained  by  approved 
tbe  connreatioii^     Formerly  we  had  claimed  the  privileges  of ''^^  l^lia- 

A  fiee  page  295  of  this  volHDBe. 
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CHAt».    settling  in  any  part  of  south  or  northwest  Amcricat  from  which 
XIAl.     we  were  not  precluded  by   previous   occupancy.     Now,  we 
*ta^^>^^^  consented  to  limit  our  right  of  settlement  to   certain  places 
1790.      only,  and  even  in  these  under  various  restrictions.    Whaiwe 
had  retained  was  vague  and  undefined,  and  consequently  liable 
to  be  again  disputed.     We  had   reserved  what  was  insigu\&- 
cant  to  ourselves,  and  resigned  what  was   very  beneficial  to 
Spain.     To  these  arguments  ministers  answered,  ifwehadnot 
acquired  new  rights,  we  had  obtained  new  advantages.    Be- 
fore   the    convention,     Spain   had    denied    our    right   to  the 
southern  whale  fishery,  and  to  navigate  the  Paci&c  Ocean; 
but  now  she  had  ratified  those   claims.     In  the  convenlion, 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  ministei*s  had  vindicated  the  honour 
of  the  British  flag,  preserved  the  rights  of  private  citizens,  and 
established  the  glory  of  the  British  name  over    all  the  world, 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.     On  these  grounds  the  ma- 
jority in  both  houses  approved  of  the  terms  of  the   adjustment. 
Expenses    The  liquidation  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  late  armament, 
of  the  late  the   minister  proposed  to  separate  from  the  general  financial 
niTOament.  arrangements  for  the  season ;  and  to  pay  off  in  four  years  the 
incumbrances  now  incurred,  by  a  distinct  plan  of  finance.    The 
first  resource  was  the  balance  of  the  public  money,  which  had 
accuniulated  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  of  England  from  un- 
claimed  dividends, n     The  bank  was  agent  for  the  public;   re- 
ceiver' an  adequate  allowance  for  its  services,  and  was  there- 
Unclaimed  ^^^^  ^^^  entitled  to  retain  a  balance  greater  thati  the  probable 
dividends,  demand.     Since  public   creditors  forbore  punctually   demand- 
ing their  interest,  not  the  bank,  who  were  agents  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  interest,  but  the  nation,  their  employers,  should 
profit  by  that  forbearance.    The  balance  had  been  gradually 
increasing  from  the  year  1727,  and  now  amounted  to  660,000/. 
Of  this  sum  the  minister  moved  that  500,000/.  should  be  applied 
.  to  the  public  service,  and  that  the  creditors  should  have  secu- 
rities in  the  consolidate  fund  for  payment,  whenever  the  de- 
mand should  be  made.     In  addition  to  this  sum,  he  proposed 
temporary  duties  upon  sugar,  British  spirits,  brandy,  rum,  malt, 
assessed  taxes,   and  bills  of  exchange.     Mr.  Fox,    and  some 
other  membera,  objected  to  the  minister's  proposition  as  unjust 
to  public  creditors,  and  also  unfair  to  the  bank.      But  it  appear- 
ing to  the  majority  of  both  houses  that  the  creditors  possessed 
the  same  security  of  prompt  payment  as  before,  and   that  no 
injury  could  accrue  to  an  agent  from  his  employer  witl^hoUUn^ 
money  which  was  not  necessary  to  the  transactions    which  he 
was  appointed  to  manage:    notwithstanding  various    petitions 
from  the  bank,  deprecating  the  application^  a  bill    agreeable  x«» 
the  minister's  project  was  passed  into  a  law. 

^^^  o  Many  of  the  public  creditors  had  omitted  to  demand,  their   dividend^ 

when  due ;  the  money,  therefore,  issued  for  their  |>aymeiity   ^raa  used  by  thd 
bank  until  the  proprietors  should  demand  Uie  payment. 
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The  contest  with  Spain  being  thus  concluded,  another  very  CHAP. 
important  subject  of  foreign  politics  occupied  the  attention  ef    XLVL 
parliament.     At  the  Congress  of  Reichenbach,  the  defensive  alii- s^^v^^/ 
ance  had  proposed  to  Russia  to  accede  to  the  peace  which      1791. 
Austria  was  concluding,  and  that  all  conquests  should  be  re-  Measures 
stored ;  but  Catharine  constantly  replied,  that  she  would  admit  ^^  '*»'i^*ia 
of  no  interference  between  her  and   the  Turks.      ^^P"^®^*  g^nr^S^* 
however,  of  the  assistance  of  Austria    in  the    strength   and  ^^i^^itjon 
determination  of  the    allies    she  saw  the    impracticability   ofofEuwis, 
subjugating  Turkey  for  the  present,  and  now  ofifered  to  restore 
all  her  acquisitions  by  the  war^  except  the  town  and  dependen- 
cies of  Oczakow.     This  possession,  she  conceived,  would  on 
the  one  hand  secure   her  dominions  against  the  irruptions  of 
the  Tartars,  and  on  the  other  command  an  entrance  into  Tur* 
key,  whenever  circumstances  should  prove  more  favorable  to 
the  execution  of  her  ambitious  designs.      The  allied  powers 
perfectly  comprehended  the  objects  of  Catharine,  and  deemed 
tiiem  incompatible  with  that  tranquility  which  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  confederacy  to  insure.      There   was,   besides,  an 
unfriendly    disposition    long    manifested    by    Russia    towards 
Great  Britain.     During  our  difficulties,  she  had  headed  a  con- 
federation for  the  express  purpose  of  reducing  the  naval  power 
of  this  country.     When  the  commercial  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  was  expired,  Catharine  not   only    declined 
renewal,  but  obliged  our  merchants  to  pay  in  duties  twenty- 
£ve  per  cent    more  than  she  exacted  from  other  countriesi 
though  they  gave  half  a  year's  credit  for  their  exports,  and 
were  always  a  whole  year  in  advance  for  their  imports.     At 
the  sarme  time  she  concluded  commercial  treaties  with  FranceP 
and  Spain,  on  terms  that  were  advantageous    to  both  these 
countries.     Such  indications  of  enmity  to  this  country,  joined 
to  her  ambitious  projects,  strongly  impelled  the  British  goveiii- 
ment  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the   empress's  court. 
Britain  and  her  allies  still  adhered  to  iheir  purpose*  of  inducing 
er  compelling  Catharine  to  restore  the  conquest.     Finding  pa- 
cific negociations  unavailmg,  the  defensive   alliance  projected 
more  efFectual  interference.     Having  concerted  forcible  media-  submitted 
tion  for  the  security  of  Europe,  his  majesty,  on  the  24th   of^oparlia- 
March,  sent  a  message  to  both  houses,  staling  his  unsuccessful  "^"^ 
efiforts  for  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  that  from   the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  consequences  so  important  might  arise,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  this   country  to  be   prepared   to  meet 
them  by  an  augmentation  of  our  naval   force.      The  message  y^^  p^^ 
comings  under  consideration   of  parliament,  Mr.    Fox  opposed  oppog^.9 
hostile  interference  on  the  following  grounds :  all  wars  were  tohostlUies 
Britain    unwise,  as  well   as    unjust,    that  did  not  originate  in  wi«h  Bus- 
self  defence.     Too  niuch  latitude  was  given  to  the  construction  ^***« 
of  defensive  alliances,  and  treaties  comprehended  under   that 

p  See  8Ute  Papers,  and  Segur*i  history  of  Frederick  William, 
VOJL.    II,  41 
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CHAP,    denomination  had  at  present  a  very  offensive  tendency.     By 
XLVr      including  in  the  objects  of  defensive  resistance  not  only  actual, 
W'^^'^Hi^  and  even  probable,  but  possible  injury,  the  professed  defend- 
1791.     crs  of  Europe  proposed  to  carry  on  war  wherever  they  thought 
it  expedient  to  any  of   the  confederates.      We   had  received 
no  injury  from  Russia  that  could  justify  hostilities:    her  de- 
mands upon  Turkey  could  not  so  materially  affect  Great  Bri- 
tain as  to  render  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  prudent  to  pre- 
vent their  attainment;   expediency  as  well  as  justice,  forbade 
war  with  a  power  which  neither  directly  attacked  Britain,  nor 
pursued  any  other  object  by  which  she  could  be  endangered : 
the  present  plan   of   ministers  tended  merely  to  second  the 
ambitious  policy  of  Prussia,*  in  whose  intrigues   and  projects 
we  were  lately  become  too  nnich  involved ;  Was  the  jprotcc^on 
of  a  barren  district  in   the  barbarous  recesses  of  Tartary,  a 
Mason  for  exposing  Great  Britain  to  the  evils  of  war  ?     Was 
our  trade  with  Russia,  which  employed  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
ships,  trained  in  that  hardening  service  thousands  of  seamen, 
afforded  materials  for  our  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  sterling,  received  our  manufactured  goods  of  more  than 
a  million,  and  yielded  two  hundred   thousand  pounds  to  our 
revenue,  to  be  all  foregone  for  the  sake  of  a  Turkish  fortress? 
Even  were  Russia  to  succeed  in  conquering  Turkey,  instead 
of  becoming  more  formidable   to  her  neighbours,  she  would 
become  weaker,  and   spread  over  a  more  extensive  surface. 
Could  wisdom  and  policy  justify  Britain  in  going  to  war,  for 
preserving  an    empire  inhabited  by  a  barbarous    and   savage 
race,  habitually  connected  with  our  rival ;   a  race  that  for  the 
Sake  of  religion,  humanity,  civilization,  and  commerce,  ought 
to  be  exterminated  from  the  continent  of  Europe.* 
Ai^-  Ministers  argued  that  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  and 

meiits  of    the  depression  of  Turkey,  would  injure  both  our   commercial 
Mr.  Pitt    and  political  interests.     While  Russia  was  confined  to   the  Bal- 
^  impoTw  ji^.^  j^gj.  uj^yal  exertions  would  be  inconsiderable ;    but  if  her 
ry^K^y    fleet  were  suffered  to  range  through  the  Mediterranean,  she 
would  become  a  great  maritime  power,  and  a  formidable  rival 
The^  possession  of  Oczakow  would  facilitate  not  only  the  ac- 
quisition of  Constantinople,  but  of  Aliexandria  and    all  lower 
Egypt.    The  object  of  Britain  in  opposing  Russia  was  con- 
formable  to  her  general  policy  in    contmental    interference. 
Britain  had  herself  no  ambitious  end  to  pursue  ;  we  had  nothing 
to  gain  ;  we  wished  only  to  remain  as  we  were  ;     our  affiances 
could  only  have  the  tendency  of  maintaining  the   balance  of 
Principle    power.    It  was  known  to  Europe,  that    our  principles   were 
of  British  pacific'    Standing  on  the  high  eminence  which  we  occupied, 
ifiterfe.      ^e  exerted  our  power  only  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.      It 
coHtfnSit   ^^*  *  glorious  distinction  for  England,  that,  placed  on  a  pin- 

^  111  politics* 

q  See  parliamentary  reports,  1791. 

r  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  GrenviTIe.    Parliamentary  reports. 
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aaele  of  prosperity,  haring  in  her  resources  and  ^wer  aucli    CHAP. 
motives  to  ambition,  she  exerted  her  strength  not  as  the  dis-     XLVI. 
turber,  but  the  protector  of  her  neighbours  :•  this  had  ever  been  ^^'v^v*^ 
her  character    and    principle.    In    endeavouring    to  repress     1791. 
Russia,  she  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  she  had 
always  chosen 

The  supreme  director  of  a  free  countryt  and  especially  of 
Great  Britain,  is  public  opinion.    The  forcible  eloquence  of ''P?^*^'*** 
Mr.  Fox,  coinciding  with  the  immediate  interests  of  merchants  ^  ^™^ 
and  manufacturers,  impressed  thgse  bodies  of  men  very  power-  p^lJ^,  ^' 
fully.     Their    sentiments    were    rapidly  and    widely   oiSused  through 
through  the  nation,  and  rendered  the  people  in  genera]  inimi-  the  nation, 
cal  to  a  Russian  war.    Ministers,  feeling  the  due  and  constitu-  ^      . . 
Oonal  reverence,  for  the  voice  of  the  people,  sacrificed  their  ^J^j^* 
ovn  counsels  and  measures  to  dictates  so  deservedly  authorita-  avoided, 
live.    Although  Britain  was  thus  prevented  from  compelling 
fiussia  to  restore  the  key  of  Turkey,  yet  it  was  the  energy  of 
the  defensive  alliance  which  induced  Catharine  tp  relinquish  a}l 
the  other  acquisitions  of  the  war. 

The  circumstances  of  one  of  our  provinces  called  on  parlia-  New  con*  • 
ment  to  franfie  a  new  constitutional  code,  that  required  discus-  Btitadon  of 
sioQs  at  all  times  important,  but  peculiarly  momentous  when^^*^ 
they  were  combined  with  the  questions  which  from  the  French 
revolution  agitated  the  public  mind.  After  the  acquisition  of 
Canada,  a  proclamation,  as  we  have  seen,*  had  hpen  issued  by 
his  majesty,  promising  that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  ex- 
tending to  that  country  the  benefit  of  the  British  constitution. 
Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  many  British  subjects  had  set* 
tied  m  the  new  province ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  American 
revolutbn,  great  numbers  of  royalists  had  emigrated  into  a 
country  so  near  to  their  own,  and  which  contained  inhabitants 
of  congenial  principles  and  aentiments ;  these  readily  coalesced 
with  the  British  settlers,  and  jomed  them  in  frequent  applica- 
tions to  remind  government  of  the  royal  promise.  The  native 
Canadians  readily  admitted  the  excellence  of  the  British  con- 
stitution; but  deprecated  its  unqualified  extension  to  theni- 
selves,  as  tending  to  interfere  with  privileges  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors  The  Canadian  noblesse,  espe- 
cially, enjoyed  many  feudal  rights  and  immunities,  which  they 
feared  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  government  might  in- 
fringe  or  abolish.  The  minister,  considering  the  diversity  of 
character,  sentiment,  customs,  and  privileges,  between  the 
French  Canadians  on  the  one  hand,  the  British  and  Anglo- 
American  colonists  on  the  other,  proposed  a  separate  legislature 
to  each,  that  might  be  beat  suited  to  their  respective  interests, 
and  social  situation.  With  this  view  he  purposed  to  divide 
Canada  into  two  distinct  provinces,  upper  and  lower ;  and  in- 
troduced a.  bill  for  this  arrangement,  and  for  the  establishment 

$  Speech  of  Mr.  GrenviileE.  t  Set  vol.  i. 
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CHAF.    of  distiRct  le^slatures.     The  division  was  to  separate  the  pom 
XI  .VI.     which  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  French  Canadians,  from  recent 
Nii^^'^^^^^  settlers.     For  each  of  the  provinces,  a  legislative  council  w» 
1791*     to  be  hereditary,  or  for  life,  at  the  option  of  the  king ;  and  a 
provincial  assembly  was  to  be  chosen  by  freeholders  possessing 
lands  worth  forty  shillings  of  yearly  rent,  or  renters  of  houses 
paying  ten  pounds  in  six  months.     The  piovincial  parliament 
was  to  be  septennial,  to  assemble  at  least  once  in  a  year:  the 
governor,  representing  the  sovereign,  might  refuse  his  sanctk)A 
'  to  any  proposed  law,  until  the  final  determination  of  Briiaia 
were  known.     The  British  government  renounced  the  right  of 
taxation,  and  though  it  asserted  the  right  of  regulating  external 
commerce,  yet  left  the  imposts  to  the  provincial  legislatures. 
All  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  whole  province  of  Canada  at 
present  in  force,  were  to  remain  valid  until  they  should  be  al- 
tered  by  the  new  legislature.     The  bill  passed  through  both 
critical     houses  without  any  material  alterations.     But  in  the  house  of 
pnnci'les  commons  its  discussion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  concerning  the 
introduced  French  revolution  between  Messrs.  Burke  and  Fox,  who  respec- 
diKiifl^on  ^^®^y  delivered  their  principles,  sentiments,  and  doctrines  on 
'this  momentous  subject,  more  clearly,  specifically,  and  cate^ri- 
cally,   than  in  the  ilisquisiiion  of  the  former  year.     In  consider- 
ing  the  constitution   ^vhicb  the  legislature  was  preparing  for 
Canada,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  lo  confer  as  much  freedom  as  was 
possibly  consistent  with  the   en^ls  of  political    establishments, 
instead  of  mere  suitableness  to  any  existing  form.     The  scheme 
for  the  government   of    Canada   adhered,    he    conceived,  to© 
clusely  to  the  British  constiiution,  which  though  the  most  per- 
fectly  adapted   to   ihe  character,    habit,  and  circumstances  of 
Britons,   was  not  the  best  that  possibly  could  be  framed  for  any 
case.     The  United  States  in  North  America  would  have  afford- 
ed a  better  model,  more  fitted  both  to  the  character  and  social 
situation  of  the  Canadians,   than  the  model  which   had  been 
followed.     Hereditary   distinctions,    possessions,    and    powerS) 
ought  not  to  be  abolished  where  they  had  been  long  establish 
ed ;  and  were  interwoven  with  the  manners  and   sentiments  o 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  laws  ;•  but  it  was  unwise  to  create 
them  in  countries  not  fit  for  their  establishment.     There  was 
not  in  Canada  either  property  or  respectability  sufficient  to  sup- 
port an  hereditary   nobility.     Mr.  Pitt,  in   defending  his  own 
plan,  confined  himself  to  its  adaptation  to  the  proposed  ends, 
and  without  entering  into  abstract  speculations   upon  govern- 
ment, contended  that  a  polity  formed  for  any  part  of  the  Bii- 

•.  u  Thege  were  nearly  the  words  of  Mr  Fox,  at  least  this  was  certainly 
the  substance,  as  appears  after  a  carefiil  comparison  of  the  several  reports 
of  parliamentary  debates.  Yet  he  was  misrepresented  as  having  declared 
himseif,  without  qualification,  the  enemy  of  hereditary  rank  and  distinc* 
tion.  ^  Far  was  he  from  asserting  that  an  order  of  nobility  was  ii<ieless  in 
any  circumstances ;  he  merely  d«clarsd  his  opinion,  tlmt  in  Its  prsssnt  stats 
jt  ilid  not  suit  Canada. 
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Ush  dominions »  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  modelled  ac-    CHAP. 
cording  to  the  British  constitution;  that  such  being  his  object,    XLVI. 
he  conceived  it  effected  by  the  present  system  for  the  govern- n^'">''^^^ 
incnt  of  Canada.      In  the   reciprocation  of  debate,  Mr.   Fox      1791. 
still  reprobated  the  council  of  nobles;  said  he  could  not  account  }^^'  ^^^ 
for  the  zeal  in  its  favour^  unless  by  the  supposition  that  an  op- J"*^'^"^" 
portunily  was  eagerly  embraced  of  reviving  in  Canada,  former- ^--^U^^^J^^^ 
1y  a  French  colony,  those  titles  and  honoui*s,  the  extinction  of  pit'nch  re- 
which  some  gentlemen  so  much  deplored,  and  of  awakening  in  volution, 
the  wtst  that  sfiirit  of  chivalry  which  had  so  completely  fallen 
into  disgrace  in  a  neighbouring  country.     Mr.  Burke,  by  these  Mr  Rurke 
expressions,  conceived  that  his  opinions,  and  indeed  his  writings  inveighs 
on  the  French  revolution  were  attacked ;  he  also  heard  doc-  against 
trines  advanced  which   he   deemed    repugnant  to  the  British  ^^^^  ^^'^"^ 
constitution;    to  controvert  such  opinions,  he  drew  a  coi^trast *"^. ^^^^ 
between  that  admirable  system,  and  the  new  order  of  things  tuiion- 
in  France.     The  Canada  bill  (he  said)  called  forth  principles 
analogous  to  those  which  had  produced  the  French  revolution. 
There  was  a  faction  in  this  country  inimical  to  our  constitution 
of  church  and  state.     It  became  parliament  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  or  societies,  which  were  evidently  disposed 
to  encourage  innovations.     Mr  Fox  conceiving  that  Mr.  Burke  Mr.  Fox 
intended  to  implicate  him  in  the  censure  passed  on  the  admirers  explains 
of  the  French  revolution,  replied  to  his  animadversions.     Mr.  the  extent 
Burke's  object  appeared  to  be  (Mr.  Fox  said)  to  stigmatize  ^^^^^""^ 
Ihose  who  thought  differently  from  himself  on  the  French  i  e-  probatiSi; 
volution,  and  who  had  expressed  their  opinions  in  parliament ; 
and  to  represent  them  as  the  supporters  of  republican  tenets. 
To  vindicate  himself  from  this  charge,  he  distinctly  and  expli- 
titly  declared   his  own  sentiments.      The  praise  that  he  had 
bestowed,  was  given  to  the    French  revolution,  which  had  abo- 
lished the  old  arbitrary  government ;  and  not  to  the  system 
which  was  substituted  in  its  stead.     As  a  subverter  of  a  tyran- 
ny that  had  enthralled  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  he  still 
would  maintain  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in 
the  whole  history  of  mankind.     The  new  polity  remained  to 
be  improved  by  experience,  and  accommodated  to  circumstan- 
ces.    The    excellence  of  forms  of   government  was  relative, 
and  depended  on  the  situation,  sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  . 
people:*   the  British  constitution  he  thought  the  best  and  fit-declareg 
test  for  this  country,  and  would  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  op-*^^  British 
pose  republicanism  among  Britons ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  sound  cp"«titQ- 
logic  to  infer,  that  because  British  liberty  was  most  effectually  ^est  for 
secured  by  a  government  of  three  estates,  therefore  such  an  ar-  this  coun- 
rangement  must  be  the  fittest  for  France.     Reconsidered  the  try; 
late  great  change  as  the  precursor  of  freedom  and  happiness  to 
twenty-five    millions,    and   therefore   rejoiced   at    its    success. 

X  Thefle  observations  are  conformable  to  Aristotle,  as  the  BngUsh  reader 
will  iM  in  hk  Politics,  translated  by  Dr.  Gillies,  book  iv. 
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CHAP.  From  Mr.  Burke  himself  he  derived  those  principles,  and  imbi- 
XLVI.     bed  those  sentiments  which  Mr   Burke  now  censured :  he  quo- 
s^^>'^^*^  ted  various  passages  from  the  speeches  and  writings  of  that 
1791.     eloquent  and  philosophical  senator,  and  referred  to  measures 
quotes^Mr.  which   he   had  either  proposed  or  promoted,  and  comparing 
**"'^h^      ^em  with  the  sendments  now  or  recently  delivered,  endeavour- 
and^wri*    ed  to  fix  on  him  a  charge  of  inconsistency.     Mr.  Burke  corn- 
tin^  fa-     plained  of  this  allegation,  and  declared  it  to  be  unfounded :  his 
voiirable  to  opinions  on  government,  he  said,  had  been  the  same  during  all 
libt't-ty.       his  political  life.     His  conduct  would  evince  the  truth  of  his 
j^pture     assertions :  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Fox  was  now  at  an  end  j 
ihise*"     ^^^P  '""St  be  his  impression  of  truths  which  caused  such  a  sa- 
Iriends  and  crifice  to  the  safety  of  his  country ;  he  gave  up  private  friend- 
theif  final  ship  and  party  support,  and  separated  from  those  he  esteemed 
•epamtion.  most  highly.     His  country,  he  trusted,  would  measure  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  avowals,  and  the  importance  of  his  warnings,  by 
the  price  which  they  had  cost  himself.     He  was  far  from  im- 
puting to  Mr.  Fox  a  wish  for  the  practical   adoption  in  this 
country  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines ;  but  thinking  and  feel- 
ing as  Mr.  Fox  and  he  now  did,  their  intercourse  must  terminate. 
With  great  emotion,  Mr.  Fox  deprecated  the  renunciation  of 
Mr.  Burke's  friendship ;  and  tears  for  several  minutes  interrupt- 
ed his  utterance.3^     When  the  first  ebullitions  of  sensibility  bad 
subsided,  he  expressed  the  highest  esteem,  affection,  and  grati- 
tude for  Mr.  Burke,  whom,  notwithstanding  hi^  harshness,  be 
must  still  continue  to  love.    Proceeding  for  some  time  in  a  strain 
of  plaintive  tenderness,  he  gradually  recovered   his  usual  firm- 
ness, and  afterwards  contracted  no  small  degree  of  severity, 
when  having  vindicated  the  resistance  of  France,  on  whig  prin- 
ciples, he  renewed  his  charge  of  inconsistency  against  Mr. 
Burke  for  deviating  from  those  principles.     This  repetitk)n  of 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  prevented  the  inhpression  which 
the  affectionate  and  respectful  language  and  behaviour,  and  the 
conciliatory  apologies  might  have  probably  made :  the  breach 
was  irreparable ;  and  from  this  time  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke 
never  resumed  their  former  friendship.     In  this  discussion  the 
impartial  examiner  cannot  find  a  single  sentence,  or  even  phrase, 
of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  not  highly  favourable  to  the  British  con- 
stitution ;  so  that  the  political  difference  between  these  illustrious 
men»  arose  endrely  from  their  opposite  apprehensions  coDcem- 
ing  the  French  revolution,  which  hitherto  was  to  a  British  senator 
a  question  of  speculative  reasoning,  and  not  of  practical  conten- 
tion ;  but  Burke  had  already  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Gallic  system,  that  he  could  not  bear  any  expression  of  ap- 
probation respecting  a  change  which  he  deemed  destructive  to 
the  best  interests  of  society. 

y  This  account  is  chiefly  compressed  from  parliamentary  debateB,  and 
partly  taken  from  a  gentleman  who  was  present. 
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With  colonial  policy,  parliament  this  year  considered   also    CHAP, 
important  questions  of  domestic  law.     One  of  these  arose  from     XLVU 
the  trial  of  Mr  Hasting^  :  it  was  doubted  whether  an  impeach-  v^'^-^w 
ment  brought  by  the  commons  of  England  abated  by  the  dis-      t791. 
solution  of  parliament.     Several  members  of  high  note  in  the  Question 
profession  of  the  law,  and  among  the  rest  sir  John  Scott,  the  ;*^^e^hcr 
solicitor-get>eral,  were  of  opinion  that  the  renewal  of  the  im-  JJJJIJft^by* 
peachment  was  neither  justified  by  law,  precedent,  nor  equity,  the  com- 
It  was  a  question,   they  said,  concerning  which  there  was  no  mons  he- 
statute  ;  we  must  therefore  be  governed  by  the  law  of  parlia-  *">*  ^'^^ 
ment,  that  is  by  the  orders  of  the  lords,  and  by  usage.     The  ^[^^jj*  ^||**^ 
lords  in   1678,  had  affinned,  that  dissolution  did  not  preclude  Jj^jj^^j^l^^^jj 
the  renewal  of  an  impeachment ;  but  that  order  was  not  sanc-of  pailia- 
tioned  by  former  practice.     They  had  suffered  the   impeach-  ment. 
ment  of  lords  Danby  and  Stafford  to  proceed  from  the  stage  in  Prece- 
which  they  had  been  left  by  the  old  parliament;  but  at  that^"***^^ 
time  the  nation  was  in  a  ferment  about  the  popish  plot ;  detest-  fof^™|"  * 
ed  Staflbrd  as  a  catholic,  and  execrated  Danby  as  the  supposed  ugaiiut. 
promoter  of  arbitrary   power   and    a   connexion  between  the 
king  and  Louis  XIV.     Both  peers  and  commons  were  seized 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  against  popery  and  France,  and  un- 
der its  influence  continued  the  impeachment,  contrary  to  law 
and  usage.     From  these  cases,  therefore,  which  were  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  no  precedent  could  be  drawn.     In   1685  lord 
Danby  was  by  the  house  of  lords  freed  from  the  impeachment, 
which  in  feet  reversed  the  precedent  of  1678.     Lords  Salisbury 
and    Peterborough  being  accused  of  high  treason,  pleaded  a 
dissolution,  and  in  1690  were  liberated.     On  the  same  grounds 
the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  sir  Adam  Blair,  and  others  were 
released.     To  support  their  position,  they  also  adduced  several 
analogies,   and   concluded   with    arguments    from    equity:  by 
continuation  of  an  impeachment  the  accusers  might  be  chan- 
ged, and  even  not  a  few  of  the  judges.     If  a  trial  is  to  last  be- 
yond one  parliament,  may  it  not  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite 
term,  or  even  during  life ;  a  court  of  justice  should  be  free 
from  bias  and  prejudice ;  but  how  could  this  be  the  case  with 
a  tribunal  in  which  there  were  so  many  new  judges;  and  some 
of  them  even  accusers  from  the  lower  house.    The  supporters 
of  continued  impeachment  reasoned  in  the  following  manner. 
If  the  alledged  precedents  existed,  they  would  be  extremely  pre- 
judicial, because  they  would  enable  the  sovereign  to  save  a 
favourite  servant,  and  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  national  jus- 
tice ;  and  it  would  become  the  legislature  speedily  to  remedy 
such  an  evil,  by  a  law  enacted  for  the  purpose.     This  remedy, 
however,  tould  only  be  applied  to  future  cases,  without  includ- 
ing present  or  past ;  but  such  a  series  of  usages  does  not  ex- 
ist.*   There  is  no  evidence  of  parliamentary  practice  to  justify 
the  cessation  of  a  trial   before  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 

t  Bee  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox. 
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CHAP,    charges  be  ascertained.     Parliamentary  records  demonstnte 
XLVL    that  in  ancient  times  impeachments  were  continued  after  diaso- 
>«^*>^^^^  lution.     But  without  searching  into  remote  monuments,  in  the 
1791.     reign  of  Charles  II.  in  1673,  when  there  was  no  ferment  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  house  of  lords  declared  their 
writs  of  error,  petitions  of  appeal,  and  other  judicial  proceed- 
ings, should  be  narrowed  as  to  the  portion  of  time  which  they 
were  to  occupy  during  a  session,  but  should  extend  fr'>m  par- 
liament to  parliament,  if  they  were  not  decided.    The  reason 
of  this  order  evidently  was,  that  on  the  one  hand  judicial  pro- 
ceedings might  not  employ  any  part  of  the  time  which  was  re- 
quired  by  legislative,  on  the  other,  that  the  objects  either  of 
civil  or  criminal  justice  might  not  be  defeated  by  discontinuance 
of  process.     The  precedents,  it  was  contended,  did  not  apply: 
and  in  the  various  cases  alleged,  the  proceedings  had  been  dis- 
continued by  a  general  pardon,  admission  to  bail,  or  some  other 
cause,  and  not  from  the  dissolution  of  parliament.     These  posi- 
tions their  supporters  endeavoured  to  evince  by  a  consideration 
of  the  very  cases  that  weie  quoted  by  the  advocates  of  the  op- 
posite doctrine.     They  further  argued,  that  decisions  of  courts 
of  law,    and    the    authority   of  judges,   with    few    exceptions, 
sanctioned    the  same  opinion;   and  cited  cases  to  prove  their 
position:  the  general  analogy  of  judicial   proceedings  illustra- 
ted the  conformity  of  their  conception  of  the  law  of  parliament 
with-  the  established  modes  of  process  before  subordinate  tribu- 
nals: the  commons  are  the  public  prosecutors,  and  in  this  re- 
spect analoL^ous  to  the  attorney  or  solicitor-general  in  ordinary 
cases  of  criminal  prosecutions.     The  removal  of  an  attorney- 
general  does  not  quash  an  information  or  indictment;  and  the 
process  is  carried  on  by  his  successor.     The  public  prosecutors 
before  the  house  of  peers,  are  the  successive  houses  of  com- 
mons, as  before  the  inferior  courts,  they  are  the  successive  at- 
torneys-general.    The  house  of  peers  are  the  judges  in  causes 
carried  on  at  the  instance  of  the  house  of  commons;  the  peei« 
may  be  not  all  the  same  in  successive  parliaments,  as  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  courts  may  be  changed  while  the  trial  is  pending. 
Equity  and  expediency  coincide   with  analogy;  impeachments 
are  calculated  for  bringing  to   condign    punishment  criminals 
too  exalted  for    the   inferior    courts;   criminals,  who  to  secure 
themselves  or  their  friends  from  all  responsibility  as  ministers  of 
the  crown,  might  advise  a  dissolution,  as  often  as  it  should  be 
required  for  their  safety.     Hence  parliament  would  be  no  longer 
able  to  control  either  the  civil  or  judicial  administration  of  the 
kingdom.     The  cabinet  and  courts  of  law  would  remain  equal- 
ly  without  a  cheeky*  it  is  therefore  clear  from    the  weight  of 
precedents,  the  authority  of  the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  laW| 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  analogy  of  public  trialsi 
the  immutable  rules  of  equal  justice,  and  the  dictates  of  expe- 
diency and  common  sense,  that  impeachments  continue  not- 
trithstanding  the  dissolution  of  parliament.    On  these  grounds 
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a  great  majority  in  both  houses  voted  that  the  impeachment  of   CHAP 
Warren  Hastings  was  still  depending.  XLVf. 

An  inquiry  conceniing  the  judicial  power  of  parliament  was  \^'>^^^^/ 
soon  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  powers  of  juries.     One  of     1791. 
the  chief  engines  of  that  moral  and  political   knowledge,  ofO^bera^i* 
those  sentiments  and  privileges  of  rational  and  beneficial  liberty  ***^»«"  ^^ 
which  prevail  in  Britain,  is  a  FREE  PRESS.     By  this  vehicle,  Jh^t^^' 
a  writer    may  communicate  to   the   public    his  observations,  jjeachT* 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  according  to  his  talents,  learning,  meats  do 
and  dispositions,  may  inform  and  instruct  mankind  :  and  thus  not  abate 
the  press  bestows  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  cannot  ^7  dissolu- 
be  imparted  by  oral  delivery.     But  as  all  persons  who  address  lT'phf  r 
the  public  through  this  vehicle  are  not  both  capable  and  dispos- the  Press. 
cd  to   inform  and   instruct  society,  an  instrument  of  general 
good  is  frequently  productive  of  considerable,  though  partial 
evil.     The  liberty  of  the  press  has  often  permitted  seditious, 
treasonable,  immoral,  and  blasphemous  libejs  :  and  generated 
mischiefs  that  were  followed  by  very  pernicious  consequences. 
For  a   considerable  time  after  the  invention  of  printing,  go- 
vernment possessed  the  means  of  preventing  noxious  publica- 
tions, as  the  press   was  liable  to  the  inspection  of  a  licenser ; 
but  the  preventive  was  much  worse  than   the  evil;  and  the 
subjection  of  writings  to  a  previous  examination  being  found 
totally  incompatible  with  the  purposes  of  beneficial  freedom, 
ceased  soon  after  the  revolution.     Precluded  by  the  law  from 
preventing  the  publication  of  hurtful  works,  certam  judges  en- 
deavoured to  deter  writers  by  increasing  the  punishment:  to 
avoid  one  extreme  running  into  its  opposite,  they  attempted  to 
attach  criminality  to  productions,  that  before  would  have  been 
reckoned  innocent ;   and  to  supply  the  supposed  deficiency  of 
preventive  justice,  they  tried  to  enlarge  the  precincts  of  penal 
law.     They  also  endeavoured  to  change  the  judicial  rules  esta- 
blished by  the  constitution.     For  a  series  of  years  it  had  beea 
maintained  by  very  high  legal  authority,  as  we  have  already 
seon,»  that  the  truth  of  an  allegation  could  not  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  and  also  that  in  cases  of  libel 
juries  were  to  investigate  the  fiact  only;   to  return  a  verdict  re- 
lative to  the  proof  of  the  allegations,  but  to  leave  the  criminality 
to  the  judge ;  and  though  these  doctrines  had  been  question- 
ed by  very  high  legal  authority,^  yet  they  were  most  frequently 
followed  in  recent  practice.    Various  cases  occurred  in  which 
guilt  had  been  found  on  grounds,  that  in  the  popular  estimation  ,\fot;on  of 
were  inadequate^  or  punishment  had  far  exceeded  the  criminali-  Mr  pox 
ty  that  was  evinced.     Mr.  Fox  having  adopted  the  same  san-  for  aseer^ 
timents  respecting  some  late  decisions,  and  disapproving  of  the  tainingand 
interposition  of  crown  lawyers,  introduced  a  bill  declaring  the  f|^^^^"f^ 
power  of  Juries  to  decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  j^j^j^^  j^^ 
in  tiiah  of  libels.     Where  any  special  matter  of  law  is  pleaded  bill  for 
(said  Mr.  Fox)  the  Judge  and  not  the  jury  is  to  decide;  but  that  pur- 
a  Sae  volume  i.  chap.  ix.  b  Ibid.  pose. 
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CHAP,    where  a  general  issue  is  joined,  and  the  law  is  so  implicates 
Xh\U    nvith  the  £aict  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  the  jQrjr  must,  as 
'  in  all  other  criminal  processes,  bring  in  a  general  verdict  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty.    The  decision  of  this  important  question 
greatly  depended  on  the  import  of  the  word  meanings  used  in 
all  indictments  for  libels.     The  different  senses  annexed  to  this 
term  Mr.  Fox  explained,  and  marked  with  discriminating  pre- 
cision.   The  term  to  mean  might,  he  observed,  be  understood 
to  imply  a  proposition  according  to  strict,  ^amma/icfl/  and  logi- 
cal construction^  or  to  express  the  moral  intemiion  of  a  vrritcr 
or  speaker.    In  the  former  sense  it  had  been  received  for  many 
years  by  judges  and  crown  lawyers ;  in  the  latter  it  ought  to 
be  interpreted  by  a  candid  and  impartial  English  jury,  who 
were  to  investigate  the  intention  of  the  accused,  as  a  part  of 
the  fact  to  be  proved  or  disproved.     It  is  the  intention  that  must 
constitute  guilt,  if  any  guilt  existed.     The  biU  was  opposed  as 
an  innovation  on  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  was  agitated  at 
present  by  the  dangerous  maxims  which  were  embroiling  our 
neighbours.    In  such  circumstances  we  ought  to  avoid  novelties, 
civil  and  political.     The  present  process  had  been  the  practice 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  without  producing  any  oppression  to 
the  subject ;  the  judges  were  independent  of  the  crown,  and 
could  have  no  motive  to  unfair  and  partial  decisions.    This  bill 
was  not  debated  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a  subject  of  existing 
law,  justice,  and  constitutional  right.     Mr.  Pitt  was  no  less  vi- 
gorous in  its  support  than  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Erskine.    In  the 
house  of  lords,  loni  GrenviUe  supported  the  motion  witli  no  less 
zeal  than  lord  Loughborough,  and  lord  Camden  took  the  lead 
Postponed  ^"  promoting  its  success.   After  passing  the  commons  by  a  great 
ibr  the       majority,  it  was  rejected  by  the  peers ;  but  the  following  ses- 
f resent;     sion,  being  again  proposed,  it  passed  into  a  law. 
IS  after-         ^r.  Fox  also  proposed  a  law  for  depriving  the  attorocy-gc- 
J^JJ  P*"'neral  in  right  of  the  crown,  and  every  other  person  in  his  ows 
l^^^  right,  of  a  power  to  dbturb  the  possessor  of  a  franchise  m  a 

corporation,  after  having  quietly  exercised  it  for  six  years.    The 
end  of  this  proposition  was,  to  secure  the  rights  of  election, 
and  prevent  vexatious  prosecutions  for  political  purposes :  the 
bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 
State  and       Parliament,  endeavouring  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon  na- 
conduct  of  tural  freedom,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  security,  directed  its 
the  En*      attention  to  the  catholics.     The  English  catholics  were  now  to- 
8ji*^  ca-    tally  changed,  and  no  longer  resembled  the  Romanists  of  the 
uioiics.      seventeenth  century;  nor  even  those  who,  at  a  later  period, 
wished  to  exalt  a  popish  pretender  to  the  throne.     They  were 
now  quiet  and  peaceable  subjects,  friends  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  favourable  to  our  constitution  of  church  and  state, 
which  was  so  mild  and  tolerant  to  every  religious  sect  that  wor- 
shipped God  according  to  their  own  conscience,  without  dis- 
turbbg  the  public  tranquillity.    Many  of  the  catholics,  as  they 
mingled  with  protestants,  imbibed  a  great  share  of  their  mild- 
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ness  and  moderation;    and)  without  relinquishing  the  sensible    CHAP. 
rituals,  prescribed  observances,  or  the  metaphysical  theology  of    XLVI* 
the  popish  church)  were  really  protestants.in  their  moral  and  ^^""^^"^^^ 
political  principles  and  conduct.    A  considerable  body  of  them     ^791* 
had  recendy  protested  in  express  terms  against  doctrines  impu-  '^^  '^^ 
ted  for  near  three  centuries  to  papjafs.^  They  denied  the  wi^ho- Jj^JIJ^^^^ 
rity  of  the  pope  in  temporal  concerns,  his  right  to  excommuni-  gerou^  mci- 
cate  princes,  and  to  absolve  their  subjects  from  their  oaths  ofndandpo- 
allegiance.     They  disavowed  the  lawfulness  of  breaking  fidth  litical  doe- 
with  heretics;    and  denied  that  any  clerical  power  could  cx-^*"^  ^ 
cmpt  man  from  moral  obligations.     The  penal  laws  against  P°P*''^' 
catholics  arising  from  cir»imstances  and  conduct  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  were  still  extremely  severe.    To  render 
the  law  more  suitable  to  their  present  sentiments  and  character, 
Mr.  Mitford  proposed  to  repesJ  the  statutes  in  question,  so   &r  Motion  for 
as  to  exempt  from  their  penal  operations  those  who  had  re-J^^f** 
Bocnced  the  hurtful  doctrines  abovementioned,  under  the  de- 
nomination  of  the  pkotesting  catholic  dissenters,  upon  these 
catholics  taking  an  oath  conformable  to  the  protest.    The  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  was  generally  approved ;    and   the  bench  of 
bishops  displayed  the  most  liberal  zeal  in  its  favor.      Dr.  Hors- 
ley  especially  exerted  his  great  abilities,  not  only  in  promoting  modified 
its  success,  but  in  removing  a  clause  which  was  neither  agreea-  and  cor- 
bie to  its  principles  nor  conducive  to  its  objects.      In  the  pro-  J?f*^  ^^ 
posed  oath,  the  doctrine  that  princes  excommunicated  by  the  £;  ^®"' 
pope  might  be  deposed  and  murdered  by  their  subjects,  waSp^iedinfi 
declared  to  be  impious,  heretical,  and  damnable.    The  catho-aUw. 
lies  felt  no  reluctance  to  express  their  owh  rejection  and  disap- 
probatbn  of  such  doctrine ;  but  from  scruples  founded  on  a 
teoder  regard  for  the  memory  of  their  progenitors,  they  could 
not  induce  themselves  to  brand  it  with  the  terms  which  the  oatk 
prescribed.      To  remove  this  objection,  he  proposed  the  oath 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1778:   this  alteration  was  admitted, 
and.  die  bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  church  of  Scotiand' perceiving  a  disposition  in  parlia- 
ment to  grant  relief  to  non-comformists,  transmitted  from  the  Petition  rf 
general  assembly  a  petition  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  ^««tJ^|^SInd 
act  as  &r  as  it  applied  to  Scotiand;  and  on  the  10th  of  May^p^^^^ 
sir  Gilbert  Elliot  made  a  motion  conformably  to  the  petition,  the  teit 
The  supporters  of  the  motion  endeavored  to  prove  that  theict. 
law  as  it  now  stood,  was  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the 
union.    Scotland,  by  her  constitution,  and  by  treaty,  had  a  se- 
parate churchi  and  a  separate  form  of  rdigion.    By  the  treaty 
ofunbn  she  was  to  have  a  free  communication  of  civil  rights; 
but  a  test  which,  as  a  condition  for  attaining  those  civil  rights, 
imposed  on  her  a  necessity  of  departing  frt>m  her  own  establish- 
ed theology,  and  submitting  to  the  system  of  England,  either 
abridged  her  religious  liberty  by  means  of  the  civil  attainments, 
or  oltttructed  the  civil  attainments  through  the  religious  obliga- 
tiffltt.    When  the  two  kingdoms  enterted  into  a  treaty  of  unioni 
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CHAP,  being  independent  nations,  they  meant  to  stipulate  and  contract 
XLVL  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  Was  it  not  an  infringement  of 
^•^'•^^^^^  that  equality,  that  a  Scotchman  entering  into  any  British  office 
1791.  in  England  should  solemnly  profess  his  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England,  which  a  scrupulous  man  might  deem  a  dereliction^ 
of  his  native  church ;  mMi^  an  Englishman  appointed  to  an 
office  in  Scotland  incurred  no  similar  obligation.  The  opposers 
of  the  motion  argued,  that  the  test  must  have  been  understood 
as  a  stipulation  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  had  never  been 
represented  as  an  hardship  till  the  present  time.  The  grievance 
Was  merely  imaginary ;  the  test  was  not  a  dereliction  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  but  a  pledge  of  amity  with  the  church  of 
England.  The  general  sentiment  of  members  of  the  Scottish 
church  was  affection  and  respect  for  the  sister  establishment: 
but  in  Scotland  there  were  as  in  England,  sectaries  of  various 
denominations,  whose  sentiments  were  less  liberal.  Against 
such  sectaries  it  was  just  as  well  as  expedient,  that  tlie  test 
should  operate;  otherwise  the  church  of  England  would  incur 
a  danger  from  them,  to  which  from  the  sectaries  of  England  she 
was  not  exposed.  Since  there  was  no  test  in  Scotland,  the  pro- 
posed exemption  would  let  in  upon  the  church  of  England  dis- 
senters and  sectaries  of  every  denomination ;  and  thus  break 
down  the  fence  which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parliament 
had  80  often  and  so  recently  confirmed.  This  petition,  in  real- 
ity, arose  uhimately  from  the  English  dissenters.  l*hese  had 
operated  in  the  church  of  Scotland  by  representing  themselves 
as  presbyterian  brethren.  Many  of  the  Scottish  clergymen,  not 
discovering  the  total  diversity  of  political  sentiments  that  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  many  of  the  English  dissenters,  were, 
fix>m  supposed  religious  sympathy,  induced  to  give  them  their 
support.  The  majority  of  the  house  being  iropresaed  by  these 
IS  rejected,  arguments,  voted  against  the  proposition. 

The  slave  trade  underwent  this  year  a  much  more  complete 

Full  dia-     discussion  than  when  it  was  formerly  agitated.      The  facts  on 

^suie    ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^  thoroughly  examined:    there 

Xfa^,        vas  (nlness  of  information ;  so  that  the  public  and  parliament 

had  the  amplest  means  of  viewing  the  subject  in  every  light. 

--   .       -  Mr.   Wilbcrfbrce,  on  the  18th  of  April,  proposed  a  bill  for 

SS  Wl?    pt^venting  the  farther  importation  of  slaves  into  the  British 

beiforce'     colonies  in   the  West    Indies.     In  his  prefatory   speech  he 

for  the       considered,  as  he  had  done  two  years  before,    first  humanity, 

abolition,   and  secondly  policy.    He  traced  the  condition  of  the  Africans 

from  theirnative  country  to  the  West  India  plantations;    and, 

m^u  for  *^^"*"*i?  *^  *®  inft>rmation  which  he  had  collected,  in  more 

copious  detail,  with  more   numerous  instances,  repeated  his 

former  statements  of  the  causes  of  slavery*  the  treatment  of 

the  negroes  on  their  passage,  and  their  sufferings  under  the 

planters.    On  the  ground  of  policy  he  strongly  argued  that  the 

abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  expedient  for  the  West  India 

plant^Y  and  the  Brilish  nation.    Compelled  to  pn>mote  roulti- 
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plication  among  the  slaves,  the  planters  would  soon  find  that    chap. 
tbeir  present  negroes,  in  a  climate  so  congenial  to  their  native    XLVl. 
Africa,   would,  if  well  treated,  people  the  plantations ;   and   H'^^r^r^sm^ 
allowed  to  acquire  some  little  interests  in   the  soil,  would  be      1791. 
stimulated  to  much  greater  exertions.    The  loss   of  seamen 
which    Britons  sustained  in  the  negro  trade,  was   immense^ 
From  Liverpool,  in  one  year,  three  hundred  and   fifty  ships, 
having  on  board  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
lost  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty,  being  one-fifth.     The 
commercial  profits  were  to  be  totally  disregarrled,  when  acquir- 
ed by  such  a  violation  of  humanity,  and  at  the  expense  of  so 
many  valuable  lives  of  British  sailors. 

The  continuance  of  this  trade  was  defended  on  the  grounds  and  against 
of  justice,  policy,   and  even  humanity.     Slavery  had  been  es*^^* 
tablished   time  immemorial   in  various    parts    of    the    earth, 
especially  in  Africa  and  the  adjacent  countries.     So  far  wa^ 
it  fit>nn  being  reckoned  a  crime,  that  the  old  Testament  fre- 
quently mentions  male  and  female  slaves  under  the  names  of 
bradsmen,  handmaids,  and  others  of  similar  import,  and  never 
censures  mancipation,  but  speaks  of  all  its  offices  as  just  em- 
ployments.    The  characters  held  up  to  imitation  had   slaves 
themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  acquire  slaves  to  others.^    The 
habits  and  sentiments  of  Africans  render  this  condition  by  no 
means  so  grievous  to  them  as  It  would  be  to  the  people  unac- 
customed  to  the  daily  contemplation  of  slavery.     The  asser- 
tion of  the  abolitionists,  that  the  hope  of  acquiring  prisoners 
to  be  sold   to   Europeans  is  the  chief  cause  of  war,  is   far 
from  being  generally  true.     Wars  in  Africa,  as  well  as  wars  in 
Europe  arise  from  pride,  resentment,  envy,  jealousy,  emulation, 
ambition,   and  other  passions,  besides  avarice  alone.     As  an 
accurate   knowledge  of  the  interior  country  increased,  it  was 
more   clearly  comprehended  that  captives,    though   a  conse- 
quence of  war,  were  far  from  being  its  most  frequent  objects. 
The  purchaser  of  slaves  taken  in  war  preserves  the  lives  of 
captives  that  would  be  otherwise  butchered.     Their  ferocious 
conquerors  would  give  way  to  the  savage  gratification  of  rage 
and  cruelty,   if  the  thirst  of  blood  were  not  changed  into  the 
thirst  of  gain.     The  extreme  indolence  of  the  Africans,  notwith- 
standing the  fertility  and  even  spontaneous  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  renders  their  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life .  very 
scanty.     Prisoners  taken  in  war,  therefore,  are  great  burthens 
upon  Che  captors ;   and  nnless  tliere  was  a  market  for  vending 
them,  tbey  would  be  immediately  massacred,  not  merely  from 
croelty,   but  from  the  savage  economy  of  those  barbarians ;  and 

e  Joseph,  spatriareh  lo  highly  &voured  by  God,  when  he  became  prime 
raiaister  to  Phamb  in  consequence  of  th^  foresigfat  conferred  on  him  by  the 
divne  gift,  having  laid  up  stores  of  provisions  against  the  seasorf  of  scar- 
city purchased  with  the  kingfs  com  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  ;  and  no- 
thing in  this  procedure  is  blamed  by  the  sacred  historian.  It  appeared,  in- 
<lee£  perfectly  fsur  and  rensonable  to  the  subjects  of  an  African  prince. 
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CHAP,    the  European  traders  saved  many  a  life.    Our  merchants,  ou 
XLVl    the  faith  of  parliament,    had  embarked  property  to  a  great 
^i^^'^'^^  amount  in  this  trade ;  the  total  loss  of  which  would  immediate- 
1791.     ly  follow  the  abolition.     The  legislature  had  invited  them  to 
engage  in  the  traffic,  that  Britain  might  be  furnished  from  their 
plantations  with  those  commodities  which  habit  has  now  ren- 
dered universally   necessary,    and  if  not  supplied  by  them, 
must  be  purchased  from  other  countries.    It  mvited  them  also 
to  engage  in  this  commerce,  that  the  carriage  of  their  pro- 
ductions might  rear  up  a  navy ;  yet  now,   when  they  have  t 
capital  of    seventy  millions  embarked,  when   several  islands 
lately  occupied,  and  therefore  thinly  peopled,  require  a  con- 
stant succession  of  fresh  supplies ;  and  when  twenty  millions 
of  debt  in  mortgages  and  deeds  of  consignment,  press  heavily 
on  the  West  India  proprietors,  the  abolition  is  proposed  in  con- 
tradiction to  so  many  acts  of  parliament,  and  without  compen- 
sation of   the  only  means  by  which    they   can   be    relieved 
Contiau-     ^^m  the  enormous  load.     Is  it  consistent  with  British  justice 
anceoftheto    depreciate,  and     even    destroy,    property,  engaged  in  a 
slave  trade  commerce  which  the  legislature  pledged  itself  to  protect,  and 
defended    repeatedly  declared  its  disposition  to  improve?    But  private 
ffTOuiklB  of  P^P®*^  would  not  alone   be  affected :    from   this   trade  the 
humanity,  revenue  would  suffer  a  very  material  diminution.     The  evidences 
ju8tice,and  adduced  to  prove  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  upon   slaves 
ezpediien-  were  represented  to  be  in  some  instances  false,  in  many  par- 
^*  tial,  in  almost  all  exaggerated.    It  is  the  interest  both  of  the 

transporting  owners  of  slaves,   and   their  purchasers   in   the 
West  Indies,  to  treat  them  humanely,  and  easy  to  devise  regu- 
lations for  enforcing  this  treatment,  and  punishing  the  contrary. 
But  were  Britain  from  an  impulse  of  benevolent  enthusiasm 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  under  a  supposition  that  it  subjected 
the  Africans  to  the  most  poignant  misery,  would^  not  other 
European  nations    engaged  in  the  ti*ade,  supply  the  vacan- 
cy left  by  our  relinquishment  of  a  traffic  necessary  for  raising 
commodities  naturalized  to  the  European  palates  ?  Would  the 
purchasers,  the  venders,  or  the  subjects  sold,  be  less  numerous? 
Would  fewer  slaves  be  exported  from  Africa  ?  Respecting  the 
effects  of  this  commerce  on  our  navy,  the  friends  of  the  aboli- 
tion   were    totally    misinformed.    A    naval     commander    of 
the  v,iery  highest  eminence,   lord  Rodney,  had   declared  that 
the  power  of  obtaining  from  Guinea  ships,   so   numerous  a 
body  of  men  inured  to  the  climate,  whenever  he  wished  to 
send  a  fleet  to  the  Wfst  Indies  on  the  breaking^  out  of  a  war, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  consideration  of  great   moment.    His 
lordship^s  opinion  was  illustrated,  and  his  authority  confirmed, 
by  concurring  testimonies  of  other  officers,  both  of  the  army 
and  nayy.    The  abolition  would  be  equally   contrary  to  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  the  public,  as  to  the  rights 
Fin^     and  well  founded  expectations  of   private    individuals.      On 
f^  this  quesitbn  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  took  the  same  side,  and 
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aapported  the  abolition  with  every  argument  that  genias  could    CHAP. 
invent ;  but  their  united  eloquence  wns  not  effectual :  on  a  divi-     XLA^ 
sion  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  s^-v^.^ 
and  sixty-three  to  eighty-eight.     The  benevolent  spirit  which      1791. 
prompted  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  directly,  produced  an  agree  in 
attempt  gradually  to  demonstrate  its  inefficacy  and  inutility.   For  ??PP?^^ 
this  purpose  its  impugners  projected  to  try  an  experiment  whether  ti^*^J|ie 
Africa  could  not  be  civilized,  and  rendered  more  lucrative  as  a  motion  is 
vent  for  manufactures,  than  as  a  nursery  for  slaves.     Mr.  De-  negatived; 
vafnes,  who  had  long  resided  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  attested  that  the 
soil  is  excellent,  and  produces  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar,  with  the 
slightest  cultivation.     There  a  society  proposed  to  establbh  a  Settlement 
cobny  in  hopes  of  effecting  the  desired  change  in  the  character  at  Sierra 
and  condition  of  the  Africans.     A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  L«one. 
such  a  company  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  and 
passed  through  both  houses  without  opposition. 

Previous  to  the  reduction  of  his  financial  plan,  Mr.  Pitt  pro-  Finance, 
posed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  the  amount 
of  the  public  income  and  expenditure  during  the  last  five  years ; 
also,  to  inquire  what  they  might  respectively  be  in  future,  and 
what  alterations  had  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  sinee  January  5th,  1786.     The  report  stated  that  the  annual 
income,  on  the  average  of  the  three  last  years  was  sixteen  mil- 
lions, thirty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds;  and 
the  annual  expenditure  fifteen  millbns,  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pounds,  including 
the  annual  niillion  for  liquidadng  the  national  debt ;  the  balance, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  country,  was  sixty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eight  pounds.^    Mr.  Sheridan  as  usual,  took  the 
lead  in  combatting  the  financial  conclusions  of  Mr.  Pitt,^nd 
moved  no  less  than  forty  resolutions,  which  were  intended  to 
show  that  the  past  revenue  had  been  considerably  inferior  to  min- 
isterial calculations :  and  that  in  calculating  the  future  income^ 
the  minister  had  overlooked  contingencies  which  recent  expe- 
rience demonstrated  to  be  probable.    The  greater  number  of 
these  propositions  were  negatived,  and  others  were  amended. 
Various  resolutions  were  framed  by  ministers,  confirming,  in 
detail,  the  report  of  the  new  committee,  and  maintaining  the  cal- 
culations which  were  founded  on  their  inquiry.     The  supplies  Supplies, 
were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  usual  peace  establishment,  and  no 
fresh  taxes  were  imposed.    Mr.  DUndas  produced  his  annual  Indian 
statement  of  Indian  finance,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of  so  pro- finance, 
gressive  prosperity  ever  since  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Pitt's       , 
plan  of  territorial  government,  and  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Duodas's  executive  direction.    It  appeared  from  the  documents 
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which  he  presented,  that  the  British  revenues  in  the  East  Indies, 
amountmg  to  jbven  millions,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of 
government,  left  a  clear  surplus  of  near  a  million  and  a  half, 
either  to  be  laid  out  in  investments,  or  applied  to  contingent  ser- 
vices. Among  the  pecuniary  grants  of  this  year  was  an  annuity 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  bestowed  on  his  majesty's  third  son' 
prince  William  Henry,  created  about  two  yean  before  duke  of 
Clarence. 

This  year  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  closed  its  evidence 
(May  20).  The  managers  proposed  an  address  to  the  king, 
praying  him  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament  until  the  trial  was 
finished;  but  this  address  was  negatived.  Mr.  Hastings,  when 
^tion*^'  the  prosecution  was  closed,  addressed  the  court  in  a  speech  of 
closed.  singular  acuteness,  force>  and  eloquence,  exhibiting  his  view  of 
the  result  of  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  contrasting  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  with  the  situation  in  which  he  left  British 
India;  explicitly,  but  not  arrogantly,  detuling  the  counsels  and 
conduct  by  which  he  had  effected  these  great  ends:  he  appealed 
to  the  commons,  his  accusers,  in  the  following  dignified  and 
Impressive  striking  peroration.  *^  To  the  commons  of  England,  in  whose 
speech  of  ^  name  I  am  arraigned  for  desolating  the  provinces  of  their  do- 
^  minions  in  India,  1  dare  to  reply,  that  they  are,  and  their  repre- 
^*  sentatives  ))ersist  in  telling  them  so,  the  most  flourishing  of  all 
<*  the  states  of  India.  It  was  I  that  made  them  so :  the  value  of 
*^  what  others  acquired  I  enlarged,  and  gave  shape  and  consis- 
''  tency  to  the  dominions  which  you  hold  there:  I  preserved  it: 
^<  I  sent  forth  its  armies  with  an  effectual  but  economical  hand, 
^'  through  unknown  and  hostile  regions,  to  the  support  of  your 
'<  other  possessions;  to  the  retrieval  of  one  firom  degradation  and 
^'  dishonour,  and  of  another  from  utter  loss  and  subjection.  I 
**  maintained  the  wars  which  were  of  your  forraationt  or  that  of 
**  others,  not  of  mine :  I  won  one  member  of  the  great  Indian 
^  confederacy  from  it  by  an  act  of  seasonable  restitution ;  with 
^'  another  I  maintained  a  secret  intercourse,  and  converted  him 
'^  into  a  fneiid :  a  third  I  dr^w  off  by  diversion  and  negotiation, 
^*  and  employed  him  as  the  instrument  of  peace.  I  gave  you 
'^  all,  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  confiscation,  disgrace,  and 
"  a  life  of  impeachment."  Of  Mr.  Hastings's  hearers,  even 
those  who  could  not  admit  a  plea  of  merit  as  an  abatement  of 
special  charges,  were  very  forcibly  impressed  by  this  energetic 
representation.  The  defence  of  the  accused  was,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court,  postponed  till  the  following  session,  and  on  June 
loth  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  -on  moderate  terms.— Reasons  of  Catha- 
rine's apparent  moderation.— Polimd  attempts  to  recover  liberty  and 
independence" —Wise,  moderate,  and  patriotic  efforts  f<ir  that  purpose. — 
New  conscitation,  an  hereditary,  mixed,  and  limited  monarchy ^-^ffected 
without  bloodshed. —  Uage  of  Catharine  at  the  emancipation  of  Poland  — 
She  bftprs  to  crush  the  new  system  of  Poland. — Impression  made  by  tlie 
French  revolution <~on  other  countries— on  sovereigns.— Circular  letter 
of  the  emperor  to  -other  princes.— Equitable  and  prudent  principle  of 
Biitiah  policy  respecting  the  French  revolution. — Paris— ejectment  and 
banishment  of  th^  clergv  who  refused  the  civic  oath.~Prc^s8  ofcon- 
^scation. — Forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  emigrants —Abolition  of  primo- 
liTcniture.-  Invasion  of  the  rip!  its  of  German  princes  —The  emperor  re- 
moiKtrates  against  this  violation  of  national  engagements.— Proposed 
jaunt  of  the  king  to  St.  Cloud— is  prevented  by  the  populace  —Memorial 
of  Louis  delivered  to  foreirp  powers,— Flight  of  the  king    -He  is  arrest- 
ed at  Varennes     Proceedings  of  the  legislature  during  his  absence- 
He  is  brought  back  to  Paris  -The  monarchical  party  adopts  a  vigorous 
system,  but  too  late— State  of  parties. —The  king^s  friends  advise  him 
to  accept  the  constitutional  code.— He  accepts  it  in  the  national  assem- 
bly.—Honours  paid  to  inHdel  philosophers  —Want  of  money. — Inspec* 
tion  of  accounts  —Dissolution  of  the  national  assembly.  —Review  of  the 
principal  clianges  effecied  t^y  this  body. — How  it  found  and  left  Prance.— 
In  ail   its  excesses  it  manifested  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  French 
character  — Prog^ss  of  political  enthusiasm.— Britain  —Certain  ingeni- 
ous visionaries  expect  a  political  millcnium  —Thomas  Paine  —Rights  of 
man. — Dexteraus  adaptation  of  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  vul- 
gar— aatonishing  popularity  of  among  the  lower  ranks.  -Commemoration 
of  the   French  revolution  at  Birmingham*- Riots  —Destruction  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  library — the  doctor's  conduct ^^omparison  between  Priest ley 
and  Psune  —Rapid  and  extensive  diffusion  of  democratic  principles  — 
Wide  diffusion  of  superficial  literature— favourable  to  revolutionary  pro- 
jects -  Mai-y  Anne  Wollstonecraft.— Debating  .Societies  —  Ctieap  editmns 
of  lorn  Pame's  works —One  able  and  p.-ofound     ork  in  favour  of  the 
French  revcution  —  Vi}idicix  Galliac. —Marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  to 
the  princess  of  Prussia. 

CATHARINE  perceived  her  grand  object. of  subjugating    CH\P. 
the  Otcomans,  for  the  present  to   be  impracticable,  and  now    XLVIl! 
satisfied   herself  with  jendeavouring  to  compel  the  sultan  to  a  s^^v^^^ 
peace,  before  the  interference  of  the  confederates  could  prevent      1791. 
her  from    dictating  the  terms.     With   this   view    her   armies  Petce be- 
took the  field  early  in  spring,  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  twcen  Rua- 
and  compelled  them  to  retire  nearer  to  Constantinople;  and  to  ^*  ^* 
enhaiKie  their  danger,  several  symptoms  began  to  appear  in    ^^^y* 
Aiiatic  Turkey  of  a  disposition  to  revolt:  menaced  by  most  iip- 
minent  perils  both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  apprized  tiiat  the 
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CHAF     co-«fienitioR  of  Prussia  and  of  Britain,  was  now  cbstructetlj 
XI.VIL    Selim  began  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  empress;  the  ne- 
st^^^^"^  gotiation  was  not  tedious;  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
1791.      11th  of  August  at  Galatz.  by  which  Russia  retained  Oczakov, 
^^^     and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  which  had 
Stetcmif.  belonged  to  Turkey  before  the  war.     The  latter  of  these  rivers 
'  was  to  be  the  boundary  of  both  powers:  each  to  be  equally 
entitled  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  river;  and  each  to  erect 
fortifications  on  its  respective  shores.     However  important  this 
acquisition  might  be  to  Russia,  it  was  certainly  much  inferior 
to  the  expectations  which  she  entertained  at  the  commencement 
Reaiont  of  of  the  war;  and  during  its  successful  progress:  but  other  cir- 
Cath*        cumstances  combined  with  the  exertions  of  the  defensive  alli- 
"JJ^"^"^    ance  to  induce  Catharine  to  content  herself,  for  the  present, 
derttion.  *  ^^^^  Oczakow  and  its  dependencies.    Frederick  William  agree- 
ably to  the  general  objects  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  his 
own   particular  interest,  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Poland. 
Encouraged  by  their  connexion  with  this  powerful  prince,  and 
beginning  once  more  to  conceive  themselves  of  weight  in  the 
scaJe  of  Europe,  reviving  self  estimation  rekindled  in  the  Poles 
•  that  courage  and  patriotism,  which  though  smothered,  had  not 
been  extinguished,  and  thus  once  more  they  entertained  hopes 
*  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  thraldom,  in  which  they  verc 

held  by  the  imperious  Catharine.     In  1788  and   1789,  various 
tempts  to   ^^^^^  ^^'^^^  made  to  establish  the  independent  interest  of  Po- 
rerover  1  •  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^®^'  ^ind  to  overturn  the  power  which  Russia  had 
bertyand    assumed.     A  party  of  generous  patriots  stimulated  their  coun- 
indepen-     trymen  lo  emancipate  themselves  from  a  foreign  yoke;  the  spi- 
^nce;        fit  of  liberty  was  studiously  diffused  through  all  classes  of  the 
community;  and  in   ^790  had  risen  v^ry  high.     Its  leading  vo- 
taries saw,  that  the  only  method  of  securing  the  attachment  and 
fidelity  of  the  people  to  those  who  were  projecting  such  altera- 
tions, was  to  accompany  tRem  with  such  benefits  to  the  middling, 
and   even  to  the    inferior  classed  as    might    deeply    interest 
them  in  their  support.    .But  though  desirous  of  changes,  which 
would  terminate  the  oppressive  power  of  th<B  great,  the  Poles 
were  sincerely  inclined  to  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  freedom;  and  at  present  bounded  their  wishes  to  deliverance 
from  the  personal  thraldom  in  which,  for  so  many  ages,  they 
^^  had  been  tyrannically   held.     Conformably  to  this  disposition, 

^^ip„^  the  popular  leaders  exerted  their  influence,  with  so  much  wis- 
putriotic  dom  and  prudence  among  the  commons,  that  they  made  no 
•libru  for  claims  but  those  that  were  strictly  equitable  anc!  consistent  with 
that  par-  legal  subordination.  On  these  moderate  principles  of  fi^edom, 
P*^  the  people  of  Poland  drew  up  an  address  to  the  diet,  amount- 

ing to  a  declaration  of  rights.  This  representation,  instead  of 
recurring  to  the  natural  righf  of  man^  antecedent  to  political 
establishment,  considered  what.wa9  mo9t  expedient  for  the  cha- 
racter and  circunutance*  of  the  Polish  peofi/e.  .The  constitution 
of  Pdaml  having  been  extremely  defective  in  Taiions  constitQ- 
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mts  of  liberty  and  security,*  the  address  in  its  claims,  proposed  '  CHAP. 
$ucb  changes  only  as  would  remedy  the  defects,  without  sub-  XLVIL 
verting  the  existing  orders.  The  nobles,  clergy,  and  commons,  ^'^'^'^'^i/ 
should  continue  distinct,  and  the  nobility  retain  their  rank,  die-  1791* 
nity,  and  all  the  privileges  which  were  compatible  with  pubhc 
fredom ;  they  should  only  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny.  The  commons  should  not  only  be  exempted 
from  civil  thraldom,  but  have  all  the  political  power  that  was 
consistent  with  the  balance  of  the  estates.  Requisitions  so 
discriminately  moderate,  tending  to  produce  the  balance  of  the 
parts,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  were  most  gracious- 
ly received  by  the  Polish  nobility,  who  showed  themselves  de- 
sirous of  promoting  a  new  system,  conformable  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  The  Polish  patriots  were  eager  to  complete 
their  reform,  before  Russia  should  be  in  a  condition  to  give 
them  any  efifectual  interruption.  Reports  were  spread  and  sus- 
picions entertained,  that  there  was  a  new  partition  in  contem- 
plation :  the  only  way  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  and  disgrace, 
was  without  delay  to  establish  a  system  of  potity»  which  should 
produce  an  union  of  the  whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  Po- 
lish nation,  resist  the  interference  of  foreigners  in  its  donfiestic 
affairs,  and  preserve  its  natural  independence  and  dignity.  With 
these  views  the  patriots  formed  a  system,  which  had  for  its  ba-  > 

sis,  the  rights  claimed  in  the  address  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
presented  their  plan  to  the  diet  at  Warsaw.    The  new  consti-' 
rution  proposed  two  objects;  the  external  independence,  and 
mtemal  liberty  of  the  nation.      The  Roman  catholic  religion     ^ 
was  to  continue  to  be  the  national  faith,  with  a  toleration  of 
every  other  which  should  peaceably  submit  to  the  established 
government.      The  clergy  should  retain   their  privileges  and 
authority ;  the  nobility  their  pre-eminence  and  perogatives  ;   the 
commons  including  the  citizens  and  peasants,  should  participate 
of  the  general  liberty  ;  and  the  peasants  were  to  be  exempted 
^m  the.  predial    servitude,     under    which    they     so     long 
groaned.  ^Stipulations  between  the  landholders  and  the  pea- 
sants should  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties  and  on  their  re- 
8;)cctive  successors,  either  by  inheritance  or  acquisition;   all 
property  of  every  rank,  order,  or  individual  should  be  sacred, 
sven  from  the  encroachments  of  the  supreme  national  power. 
To  encourage  the  population  of  the  country,  all  people,  either 
strangers  who  should  come  to  settle,  or  natives  who  having 
•migrated  should  return  to  their  country,  might  become  citizens 
«f  Poland,  on  conforming  to  its  laws.    The  constitution  should  ^^^  ^^^ 
he  composed- of  three  distinct  powers,  the  legislative  power  institution, 
the  states  assembled ;  executive  power  in  the  king  and  council ;  an  heredi- 
ind  judicial  power  in  the  jurisdictions  existing,  or  to  be  establish-  ^^»  ^^: 
^-    The  crown  was  declared  to  be  elective  in  point  of  ^ami- ^^  *^**J^j^ 
lies,  but  hereditary  in  the  family  which  should  be  chosen.     The  narchy : 
proposed  dynasty  of  future  kings,  was  to  begin  with  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  to  descend  to«liis  heirsi^     The  king  at  his  acces- 
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CHAP,    bring  the  people  of  France  to  more  sober  thoughts;  and  might 
XLYIf.    tend  to  the  evaporation   of  their  present  enthusiasm.    On  so 
\i^>''^  great  an  undertaking,   the   emperor  could  not  venture  alone; 
1^91.     the  concurrence  of  the  other  great  powers,  especially  Pmuia 
and  Gr^at  Britain,  was  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to  the  pro- 
ject. 
Equitable       Whatever  effect  this  application  might  have  on  the  powers 
and  pru-     severally,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  did  not  succeed  in  pro- 
dfnt  prin-  ducing  the  proposed  concert.     The  principle  of  Britun  mani- 
B^^  h       ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^y  ^  ^^^  declarations,  but  uniform  conduct,  was 
Ij"^^.^" that  an  internal  change  in  the  political  system  of  any  country 
specting     did  not  justify  the  interference  of  neighbouring  nations,  unless 
the  French  that  internal  change  led  its  votaries  to  aggression:  that  it  did 
revolution,  not  belong  to  England  to  determine  whether  the  govemmdht  of 
France  should  be  t^nonarchical  or  republican;  and  that  in  changing 
her  constitution,  humbling  her  monarch,  degrading  her  nobility, 
plundering  her  church ,  and  even  committing  various  acts  of 
atrocity,  in  her  own   provinces  or '  metropolis,  she  did  no  act 
which  it  belonged  to  Britain  to  avenge:  she  inflicted  no  injury 
on  Britain.    As  impartial  observers,  Britons  might  individually 
censure  French  proceedings,  as  unwise,  unjust,  or  impious;  but 
the  British  nation  neither  possessed  nor  asserted  a  right  of  dicta- 
tion to  the  French  concerning  the  management  of  their  own  in- 
ternal affairs,  so  long  as  their  conduct  did  not  produce  aggression 
against  this  country. 
Paris—  While   symptoms  «f  enmity  against  the  French  revolutioa 

^J^^*"*  were  manifesting  themselves  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
w«nt  of  The  ^*®®'  its  votaries  were  proceeding  in  their  career.     With  great 
clergy  who  expedition  they  ejected  from  their  livings  the  refractory  priests 
refiued  the  who  would  not  swear  contrary  to  their  belief  and  conscience, 
ctvicoath.  and  filled  their  places  with  more  complaisant  pastors,  who  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  powers  that  be;  and  in  a  few  months 
there  was  a  new  set  of  spiritual  teachers;  most  eagerly  attached 
to  the  revolution  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  benefi- 
ces.    Besides  this  body  of  Staunch  auxiliaries,  the  national  as- 
sembly, by  robbing  the  clnirch,  procured  another  set  of  very 
active  assistants  in  the  holders  of  the  assignments.     These  were, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  revolutionary  pawn-brokers,    who'  advanced 
money  on  plundered  effects,  and  depended  on   the  stability  of 
the  new  system  for  payment     By  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
new  priests,  and  the  temporal  influence  of  the  new  brokers^ 
who  consisted  of  great  monied  capitalists,  the  people  became 
still  more  attached  to  the  revolution,  and  its  engine  the  naUon- 
progrcss    ^^  assembly.     This  body  of  legislators,  finding  confiscation  so 
of  confis-  productive  a  source  of  revenue,  deemed  it  unwise  to  confine  it 
cation.       to  the  property  of  the  church.     A  new  fund  they  provided  in 
^f  th^^**  the  estates  of  the  refugee  princes  and  nobility;**  and  with  their 
tates  of  ^'  usual  despatch  they  passed  a  decree  sequestering  the  principal 
emigrants. 

h  See  prooeedings  of  the  natiofkial  assambly. 
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estates,  and  tbreatening  to  confiscate  them  sU  if  the  proprietors    CHAP. 
did  not  immediately  return.     Farther  to  equalize  property,  they    X!Lvil. 
passed  a  decree  abolishing  primogeniture,  and  ordaining  that  n^">^^^«' 
the  property  of  parents  should  be  equally  divided  among  their     1791. 
children.     But  the  national  assembly  now  extended  its  system  Abolition 
of  coniscation  to  the  properties  of  foreigners.    Several  German  ^^"^' 
princes^  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  held  great  possessions  in^yj^^on'of 
Alsace,  by  tenures  repeatedly  ratified  under  the  most  solemn  the  riglits 
treaties;   and  guaranteed  by  the  great  neighbouring  powers. of Gernun 
Yet  these  rights  the  national  assembly  overthrow  by  a  mere  atftprinccs. 
of  faiwless  Pobbery.  ^    This  flagrant  aggression  on  the  rights  of 
independent  powers,  not  only  excited  the  indignant  resentment 
of  the  princes  who  were  actually  despoiled;  but  the  displeusufe  , 

and  apprehensions  of  others.     The  confiscation  of  French  pro- 
pert/  by  the  government  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  French 
subjects.     But  the  invasion  o^  foreign  property  was  a  declara- 
tion or  mtended  hostilities  against  all  nations  to  Which  their 
phindering  arms  could  reach.     The  emperor  remonstrated  on  Theempe- 
tills  violation  of  existing  treaties,  requiring  compensation  forrorremon- 
the  past,  and  security  against  future  attacks  on  the  rights  of'^.^' 
princes  of  the  empire.     The  national  assembly  imputed  this  re-  [jj^^^^o^. 
qoisition  to  hostile  intentions,  and  affirmed  that  there  was  ationofim- 
concert  of  foreign    sovereigns,  French    princes,    and    aristo- tional  en- 
crats,  to  effect  a  counter  revolution :  Louis,  they  said,  had  ac*  SfS^- 
ceded  to  this  confederaUon,  and  was  preparing  to  escape  from  ™^^^' 
France. 

His  majesty  at  Easter  had  taken  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  a  refractory  ^  priest,  and  had  thereby  given  great  of- 
fence and  alarm  to  the  Parisians.     It  was  also  remarked  that  he 
had  recently  promoted  officers  inimical  to  the  revolution.     On  Proposeil 
the  18th  of  April,  being  Easter  monday,  his  majesty  and  family  jannt  of  the 
intended  to  repair  to  St.  Cloud,  a  palace  about  three  miles  from  pl*^^  t®?^ 
the  city,  there  to  spend  the  holidays.     In  the  morning,  as  the  pjJ^JJgnt^ 
£uniiy  was  stepping  Into  their  coaches,  an  immense  crowd  sur-  ^y  ^^^^ 
rounding  the  carriages,  refused  to  suffer  them  to  proceed,  and  populace; 
insisted  that  they  should  remain  at  Paris.    The  national  guards, 
joining  the  multitude,  exclaimed  that   the  king  should  not  be 
suffered  to  depart;   and  the  sovereign  found  it  necessary  to 
conaply  with  the  requisition  of  the  populace.     Af^er  several  dis- 
cussions, the  Parisians  represented  their  apprehension  of  dan- 
gers assailing  them   from  various  quarters,  and  especially  the 
king's  intimate  counsellors.     His  majSbty,  to  gratify  the  popu- 
lace, dismissed  various  royalists  from  their  places  at  court,  and 
employed  "other  means  to  remove  the  popular  dissatisfaction.' 
One  step  which  he  took  for  this  purpose,  was  to  send  a  memo-  Memorial 
rial  t|^  the  French  ministers  in  foreign  countries,  with  orders  to  J^^.V^^^K 
deliver  a  copy  at  each  court  where  they  respectively  resided,  ^fo^wm 

i  See  proceedings  of  the  national  assembly. 

k  T1io8<'  clergymen  who  would  not  take  we  prescribed. oath  were,  by  the 
reroiiitiofiiats  s^ded  jefractory  priests* 
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CHAP.    Tbifl  document  recapitulated  the  events  which  produced  and 
XLVlf.    followed  the  revolution,  and  described  thai  great  change  as 
^-^'v^s^  having  importantly  improved  the  condition  both  of  the  n^onarch 
1791,     and  the  people.     It  extolled  the  new  constitution,  reprobated 
the  efforts  employed  to  overthrow  that  beneficial  fabric,  roust 
clearly  and  unequivocally  expressed  the  royal  approbation  of 
the  present  system >  and  declared  that  the  assertions  uf  those 
Frenchmen  in  foreign  parts,  who  complained  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  disguise  his  sentiments,  were  unfounded  in  ti^uth.    This 
despatch  being  communicated  on  the  33d  of  April  to  the  na- 
tional assembly,  was  received  with  the  loudest  applause,  and 
ordered  to  be  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of 
every  municipality  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  read  at  the  head  of 
every  regiment  and  company  in  .the  aj*my,  and  on  board  of  every 
ship  in  the   navy.     For  several   weeks  the  greatest  hannony 
appeared   to   prevail    between    the    king    and    the  assembly. 
Meanwhile  the  royalists,  without  being  dismayed  by  the  power 
of  the  revolutionists,  expressed  their  sentiments  with  an  asperi- 
ty, which  increased  the  more  that  in  oppression,  they  saw  the 
injustice  of  the  predominant  principles,  and  felt  tlie  misery  of 
their  effects.     Attachment  however  to  the  king's  person  and 
family  deterred  them  from  measures  which  they  had  reason  to 
conclude,  would  endanger  his  safety;  should   they  make  any 
decisive  movement  towards  a  counter  revolution,  they  did  not 
doubt,  a  massacre  of  the  royal  captives,  would  be  the  sacrifice 
to  popular  fury.     The  deliverance  of  their  majesties  and  the 
family  from  a  state  of  real  captivity,  by  whatever  nai^  e  it  might 
be  called,  would  enable  them  to  begin  their  attbnipts  without 
hazarding  the  royal  safety.     They  believed  that  tlie  majority 
of  the  nation  secretly  cherished  the  same  sentiments  with  them- 
selves, and  would  readily  co-operate  in  attempting  the  resto- 
ration of  royalty,  when  they  saw  hopes  of  support   and  suc- 
cess.    Under  this  conviction,  his  majesty's  friends  employed 
their  utmost  dexterity  to  effect  his  escape  from  Paris.     The  en- 
terprise appeared  arduous,  but  not  impracticable;  bis  majesty 
was  accompanied  by  a  national  guard,  and  also   by   a  Swiss 
guard ;  the  latter  corps  was  waimly  attached  to  the'  king  and 
his  family.    The  marquis  de  Bouill^  at  different  times  strongly 
exhorted  the  king  to   fly  from  his  oppressors,  and  join  his 
friends. '     After  the  obstruction  of  his  visit  to  St.  Cloud)  he  re- 
presented to  him  that  by  flight,  with  the  countenance  of  foreign 
powers,  he  might  be  abl«  to  head  all  those  friends  of  moderate 
liberty,  and  mixed  monarchy,  that  should  be  inimical  U>  demo- 
cratic despotism,  and  to  save  his  country   from  the  evils  by 
Flight  of    which  she  was  now  threatened.    At  length  the  marquis  prc- 
tlie  king,    vailed ;  '^  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  royal  family  shou^  di- 
rect their  course  to  Luxemburgh,  the  nearest  part  of  the  era- 

1  See  Bouille*s  memoirs.  * 

m  The  narrative  of  the  king's  flight  is  chie^  compressed  from  Bouilk*s 
memoirs. 
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]ieror's  dominions,  and  to  which  the  road  lay  through  the  north-   CHAP. 
era  borders  of  Lorrabe,  where  de  Boulle  beinc;  governor  of   XLVfL 
Metz,  and  having  the  command  of  the  troops,  of  whom  many  >-^*^^^^>^ 
were  well  affected  to  the  king,  could  facilitate  and  protect  their     1791* 
progress.     On  the  18th  of  June  the  Russian  ambassador  pro- 
cured a  passport  for  a  Russian  lady  about  (he  said)  to  set  out 
for  Germany,  with  a  specified  number  of  attendants  and  two 
children.    On  the  30th,  the  royal  party  led  Paris  about  mid-  He  is  ar-^ 
nigiit:  at  St.  Menehoud,  a  postillion  recognising  Louis  from  his  ^^^^d  at 
picture,  informed  the  postmaster;  this  person  without  ventur- ^"*™*^* 
iDg  to  stop  the  king  himself,  despatched  his  son  to  Varennes, 
the  next  stage,  to  warn  the  magistrates.   Apprized  of  his  majes- 
ty's approach,  the  magistrates  of  Varennes  were  prepared  to 
seize  the  monarch;  they  accordingly  took  him  prisoner,  and 
sent  him  and  his  family,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard,  to  Paris.^ 
Meanwhile  the  king's  flight  being  discovered  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  filled  th«  city  with   the  greatest  consternation. 
To  overtake   him   was  impracticable,   as   Paris  was  not  two 
i^undred  miles  from  the  frontiers,  and  he  must  have  already  ef- 
fected one-third   of  his  journey.    It  was  universally  believed 
that  hosdlities   had  been  concerted  between  the  king  and  his 
partisans  awraituig  him  on  the  fit>ntier8  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  there  he  was  to  collect  all  the  force  which  he  could  assem- 
ble, and  invade  France.    The  national  assembly  having  met,  P^oeeed*. 
gave  orders  that  all  people  should  take  up  arms  to  repel  the|"*?of^ 
attempt  expected  to  be  made  by  thp  king's  party.     Louis  had  aSfiwhis 
left  particular  directions  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  the  seals  abaenee. 
of  office  till  his  fiBOther  commands ;  but  the  assembly  decreed 
that  the  kmg  having  absented  'himself,  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion, ought  nevertheless  to  proceed  ;  for  which  reason  the  seals 
of  Oie  state  should,  in  virtue  of  their  authority  as  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  be  affixed  as  usual  to  their  decrees,  by  the 
chief  minister.     The  following  day,  news  arriving  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  king,  turned  their  fears  into  exultmg  joy.    On  ^^c^^"*, 
22d,  the  unfortunate  prince,  amidst  the  most  insulting  and  tri-  ^^^xo 
umpbant  acclamations,  was  conducted  to  the  former  place  of  pjiris, 
his  confinement.     After  investigating  the  conduct  of  various 
suspected  persons,  they  at  last  determined  to  subject  their  so- 
vereign himself  to  a  judicial  examination;  and  to  manifest  their 
sentiments  respecting  kings,  quoted  the  trial  of  Charlqs  t.  of 
England.     A  deputation  of  three  members  was  appointed  to  re- 
cdve  the  king^'s  deposition :  his  majesty  refused  to  answer  any 
ioterrogatories,  but  avowed  his  willingness  to  make  known  the 
motives  for  his  late  departure.     His  intention  (he  said)  was  not 
to  leave  the   kingdom,  but  to  repair  to  Montmedi,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  frontiers,  where  his  personal  liberty  would  be  se- 
cure, and  his  public  conduct  under  no  restraint;  and  where  he 
fiould  hare  transacted  business,  together  with  the  assembly, 

n  Bee  the  detail  in  Bouille's  memens. 
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without  the  iinputation  of  force.    He  did  not  object  to  the  coa- 
stitutibn,  but  only  to  the  small  degree  of  liberty  allowed  to 
himself,  which  so  impaired  the  sanction  of  his  voice,  as  to  give 
it  the  4ippearance  of  compulsion.     A  memorial  which  he  left 
at  his  departure,  more  fully  detailed  the  various  grounds  of  hit 
dissatisfaction  with  the  national  assembly;  recapitulated  their 
various  acts,  and  very  ably  exposed  the  despotic  usurpation  of 
the  revolutionary  party.     The  assembly  answered  this  memo- 
rial by  a  manifesto  which  was  intended  to  prove  that  their  con- 
duct had  been  directed  by  regard  to  the  public  good,  that  its 
effect  was  internal  prosperity,  and  a  strength  that  ^ould  resist 
every  attempt  at  a  counter  revolution.     From  the  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  king  to  escape  from  thraldom,  the  republicans  de- 
rived a  great  accession  of  strength.     They,  however,  thought 
it  prudent  to  assume  in  the  assembly  the  appearance  of  mode- 
ration, while  their  emissaries  and  associates  in  the  clubs  were 
occupied  in  increasing  among  the  people  the  prevailing  hatred 
of  monarchy.     No  faith  could  be  reposed,  they  aflBrmed,  w  the 
k'mg  or  any  of  his  adherents,  who  were  aU  plotting  a  counter 
revolution.     Under  pretence  of  guarding  against  the  designs  of 
the  royalists,    the   assembly  assumed  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  part  of  the  executive  power,  which, 
at  the  confederation,  they  and  the  people  had  sworn  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  king.     The  monarchical  party  now  adopted 
a  system  of  open,  resolute,  and  vigorous  opposition,  which,  if 
chosen  at  a  less  advanced  stage,  might  have  saved  their  country 
dopt  a  vi-  f^j^  tjj^  despotism  of  paramount  democracy.     They  declared 
tenTbut*^^*^  they  never  would  relinquish  the  defence  of  the  monarchy: 
too  laic,     no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  joined  in  a  bold  and  ex- 
plicit protest  against  the  decrees  by  which  the  assembly  acted 
independently  of  the  crown  ;  but  now  their  firm  boldness  was 
too  late.     The  national  assembly,  to  guard-  against  foreign  in- 
vasion, gave  directions  for  fortifying  the  frontiers.     Meanwhile 
they  proceeded  with  the  constitutional  code ;    and  the  king's 
late  attempt  caused  the  insertion  of  several  articles  which  had 
not  been  before  proposed.     It  was  decreed  by  a  great  majority, 
that  a  king  puttmg  himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  hos- 
tile to  the  state,  should  be  considered  as  havmg  abdicated  the 
crown.    The  same  penalty  was  denounced,  against  him  were  he 
to  retract  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  or  incur  the 
guilt  of  conspiracy  against  it  by  a  criminal  correspondence  with 
the  enemies  of  the  nation.     It  was  farther  decreed,  that  after 
such  abdication  he  should  be  treated  as  a  simple  citizen,  and 
subjected,  like  all  other  individuals,  to  the  common  course  of 
law.    There  was  a  very  warm  debate  about  the  inviolability 
of  the  king's  person.     At  this  time  there  were  four  parties  in 
the  nationsd  assembly,  and  throtj^hout  the  French  empire :  the 
royalists,  whose  object  was  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in 
its  former  power  and  splendour ;  the  moderates,  who  wished  ji 
mixed  kingly  government  consisting  of  different  estates,  uniting 
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security  and  liboly  with  social  order,  and  subordmation ;   the    CHAP, 
third  was  the  constitutionalists,  the  supporters  of  the  existing    XLVa. 
polity,  which,  levelling  all  ranks  and  distinctions  of  subjects,  %i^-v^^i^ 
still  retained  the  name  of  king,  and  were  by  far  the  most     1791. 
numerous  :  fourthly,  the  republicans,  who  were  gaining  ground 
in  number  and  strength.     The  royalists  and  moderates  'were 
eager  for  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person ;    the  constitu- 
tionalisCs  were  divided :  the  republicans  were  strenuously  inimi' 
cal to  the  proposition ;  but  after  along  and  animated  contest, 
perceiving  that  by  persisting  in  their  opposition  in  this  point> 
they  would  lose  the  support  of  many  constituticmalists,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  different  parties,  they  proposed  certain  provi- 
sional modifications  to  accompany  the  inviolability  of  the  royal 
person.     Their  opfonents  thought  it  expedient  to  accede  to  a 
compromise ;  and  it  was  accordingly  decreed,  that  the  king's  fnyiolablli- 
person,  with  certain  restrictions  and  limitations,  should  be  in- ty  of  the 
violable.    A  decree  was  passed,  intrusting  the  education  of  the  ^"^^^  ^^' 
dauphin  to  a  governor  appointed  by  the  national  assembly,  inp^^^j^^l^ 
order  to  form  him  to  constitutional  principles.      The  moderate  aMembly.' 
party  endeavoured  again  to  introduce  two  separate  chambers, 
and  enlarged  on  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
their  proposidons  were  rejected.     The  constitutional  code  being 
finiahed,  sixty  members  were  appointed  to  present  it  to  the 
king:  these  waited  on  his  majesty  with  great  solemnity^,  and 
were  very  graciously  received.    When  they  presented  the  code, 
he  informed  them,  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  required 
his  most  attentive  and  serious  examination ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  had  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty,  he  would  apprize  the  as- 
sembly of  his  intentions.     The  violent  republicans  hoped  that 
the  king  would  refuse  the  constitution,  and  thereby  justify  a 
different  system.    The  king  and  his  friends  Were  well  informed 
of  their  wishes  and  schemes:  the  people  in  general,  however, 
were  not  yet  disposed  to  establish  a  commonwealth    and  the 
greater  mimber  of  them  were  most  strenuous  constitutionalists. 
His  friends,  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  republicans,  advised  ^l'^  ^^"^^ 
the  king  to  accept  the  constitutional  code.     Being  prevailed  ^JJ^h  ^m^Jo 
upon,  he  on  the  13th  of-  September,  wrote  a  letter^  announcing  accept  the 
hn  acceptance,  and  declaring  the  motives  of  his  former,  recent,  constitn- 
and  present  conduct.    The  following  day,  repairing  to  the  na-  tional 
tional   assembly,  he  verbally  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  ^<^* 
constltutionr;  and  in  presence  of  the  assembly,  signed  his  de- He  accepts  ^ 
claration.     He  was  received  with  great  respect,  and  attended  by  it  in  the 
the  whole  assembly  on  his  return  to  the  Thuilleries*  a^'i^^s*  Jl^^JJwy^ 
die  acclamations  of  all  Paris.     On  the  38th  of  September,  the  ^' 

conadtudon  was  formally  proclaimed  at  Paris.  The  substance 
of  the  proclamation  was,  that  the  important  work  of  the  con- 
stitution being  at  length  perfected  by  the  assembly,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  king,  it  was  now  intrusted  to  the  protection  0f 

o  See  State  VaperBy  September  loth^  1791. 
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CHAP«    the  logisUtore,  the  erown,  and  the  law ;  to  the  affectm  ud 
XLVIU    fidelity  of  Others  of  (amiliett  wives,  and  mothers;   to  the  seal 
v^v^^i/  and  attachment  of  the  young  cidzens,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
^791.     French  nation.P    While  the  assembly  had  been  thus  engage4  in 
completing  the  new  constitutional  code,  it  bestowed  the  highest 
Honours     honors  on  the  memory  of  those  revolutionising  philosophers 
paid  to  in-  who  had  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  change.     As  Voltaire 
iLP^^^  had  been  so.  efficacious  an  enemy  to  Christianity  and  the  church, 
'^'^'^"'     the  assembly  conferred  aignal  honours  on  hb  remains,  which 
they  ordered  to  be  transported  from  his  burial  place,  and  de- 
posited in  the  church  of  St.  Genevive,  the  place  appointed  for 
receiving  the  ashes,  and  perpetuating  the  memory,  of  those 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  French  nation.    Equal  honours 
were  decreed  to  Rousseau  :    he  had  been  the  object  of  almost 
constant  persecution  by  priests  and  their  votaries.     France, 
thnt  had  now  dispelled  the  clouds^  of  superstition,  and  broken 
the  fetters  of  tyranny,  after  having  profited  so  much  by  his  la- 
bours ought  to  pay  that  veneration  to  his  memory  when  dead, 
.  which   ignorance  and    superstition  had  denied  him  while  he 
was  alive.      The  public  joined  with  the  assembly  in  doing 
homage  to  the  characters  of  these  writers,  and  also  to  Helvetius 
and  others,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  exertions 
against  Christianity.     To  gratify  the  prevailing  sentiment,  the 
theatres  were,  as  usual,  accommodated  ;  plays  were  represent- 
ed in  which  infidel  writers  and  doctrines  were  held  up  to  admi* 
ration :  religrien,  and  the  various  establishments  and  orders  by 
which  it  had  been  maintained,  were  exposed  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.      That  they  might  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  perpetuation  of  their  system,  the  revolutionists  endeavoured 
to  instil  such  sentiments  concerning  the  relations  of  domestic  and 
private  life,  as  would  best  correspond  with  their  political  eata- 
blishments.v 
Want  of         Amidst  the  many  plans  for  regenerating  France,  there  was 
unoney,       ^^^  ^^n  ^^jch  ingenuity  could  not  remedy,  this  was  the  scar- 
city of   money.      Notwithstanding    the   immense    forfeitures, 
there  was  still  a  great  deficiency  -of  income  compared  with 
expendhure.     The  army  required  to  support  the  new  Hbcrty 
was  more  numerous  and  much  more  expensive,  than  the  armies 
of  the  old  monarchy  had  been  at  the  most  extravagant  periods. 
The  populace  considered  exemption  from  taxes  as  one  of  the 
sacred  rights  which   they  ought  to  enjoy,  tod  therefore  paid 
very  sparingly  and  reluctantly.    The  boldest  and  most  ardent 
champions  of  religious,  moral,  civU,  and  political  regeneration, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  committing  theft.     The  assembly 
had  declared  that  all  property  belonged  to  the    state:  from 
this  comprehensive  theorem  they  deduced  a  corollary,'  that 

p  See  State  Papers,  September  28th.  1791. 

q  See  Burke's  Letter  to  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

r  See  Playfair's  history  of  Jacobinism. 
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whatever  was  thus  acquired  by   the   state  belonf^  to  any    chap. 
lawgiver  or  statesman  that  could  get  it  into   his  possession.    XLVIT. 
Though  these  peculators  publicly  celebrated  the  credit  of  the  v^tv^^i/ 
national  paper,  in  their  own  accumulations  they  gave  the  pre-     1791« 
ference  to  gold  and  silver.     Many  other  monied  men  who 
bad  amassed  their  riches  by  fiur  means,  being  doubtful  con- 
ceming  the  stability  of  the  new  government,  hoarded  the  greater 
part  of  their  cash.    All  who  were  disaffected  to  the  revolu- 
tionary system,  to  discourage  assignats  as  well  as  to  secure  their 
own  property,  concealed  as  much  as  possible  their  gold  and 
silrer.     A  great  part  of  the  hidden  treasures  was  lodged  in 
foreign  countries,  especially  the  British  funds,  which  even  the 
French  patriots  practically   acknowledged  to  afford   the  best 
security  for  property.*     As  silver  and  gold  disappeared,  the 
paper  money  was  proportionably  depreciated ;   and  great  pe- 
cuniary distress  prevailed.     The  indigent  now  became  a  more 
numerous  body  than  ever,  and  made  desperate  through  want, 
broke  into  every  recess  where  they  thought  money  was  hoarded, 
and  exercised  then*  depredations  with  such  dexterity,  that  num- 
bers of  individuals  lost  immense  sums,  notwithstanding  the  care- 
fulness and  extraordinary  precautions  with  which  they  had  been 
concealed.  <     As  a  considerable  part  of  pecuniary  distress  was 
imputed  to  the  administrators  of  the  revenue  who  were  the  most 
zealous  members  of  the  popular  party,  the  aristocrats  very  minu- 
tely investigated  and  severely  scrutinized  their  conduct;  and 
when  the  ac^counts  were  presented  for  inspection,  declared  open-  Tnspection 
Jy  that  they  '  conceived  them   fahe,  and  the  documents  and  ^^  ^^- 
vouchers  by  which  they  were  supported  fabricated  for  the  purr  *^^*"**®- 
pose  of  covering  fraud  and  depredation.     The  arguments  and 
statements  were  very  strong  and  clear,  but  the  assembly  over- 
threw arithmetical  results  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  so  far  the 
patriots  were  cleared  from  the  charges.    The  purgation  of  these 
patriotic  financiers  was  the  last  important  act  of  the  national  as- 
asembly;  on  the  3()th  of  September,  1791,  this  body  was  dis- nissolu- 
aolved  by  a  speech  from  the  king,  in  which  he  solemnly  repeated  tion  of  th& 
his  promises  to  maintain  the  constitution.  national  as^i 

Thus  terminated  the  first  national  assembly  of  France,  which  »emblj. 
in  little   more  than  two  years   had .  effected  a  more  complete  thTprincf- 
change  in  the  government,  ranks,  orders,  laws,  religion,  doc-paichan- 
trines,   opmbns,  sentiments,  and  manners  of  the  people,  than  ges  effect. 
any  legislative  body  ever  before  effected  in  a  series  of  ages,  ^d  by  this 
It  found  an  absolute  monarchy;  left  an  uncontroled  popular ^^y*. 
legislature,    with  a  king  nominally  limited,  actually  subdued,  f^^]^^^^^ 
It  ^ond  the  laws,  which  emanating  from  the  Roman  code,  and  leftFrance. 
intemungled  with  the  feudal  institutions,  had  spread  over  the 

s  80  great  was  the  inflax  of  French  money  into  England  during  the  year 
1791,  that  whereas  seventy  .five  bad  been  the  average  price  of  the  conso- 
iidated  annuities  of  three  per  cent  during  the  Bve  preceding  years  of  peace 
9nd  prosperity,  from  midsummer  1791  the  average  price  was  about  eighty- 
right. 

i  See  Playfiiir  on  Jacobinism. 
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CHAP,    greater  part  of  Europe^  and  subsisted   in  France  for  twelve 
XLVn.    centuries ;  it  left  a  new  code,  which  originated  in  a  metaphy- 
vrf^^N^x*/ sical  fiction  of  universal  equality;  vindicated  to  man,  when 
1^91.     member  of  a  community,  all  the  rights  which  might  belong 
to  him  in  a  state  of  separation  from  his  fellow  men,  and  appli- 
ed to  a  constituted  society  principles,  that  presuppose  no  socie- 
.  ty  to  exist.    It  found  disparity  of  rank,  a  political  result  from 
inequality  of  ability  and  character,  extending  itself  to  descend- 
ants :  it  left  all  rank  and  eminence  levelled  with  meanness  and 
obscurity;  seeing  that  in  the  progress  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion   there  might  be.  degeneracy,  instead   of  correcting  the 
abuse,  it  abolished  the   establishment.     It  took  away  one  of 
the  strongest  incentives  to  splendid  and  beneficial  actions,  in 
the  desire  of  a  parent  to  acquire,  maintain^  or  extend,  honour 
or  dignity,  which  he  may  not  only  enjoy  himself,  but  transmit 
to  bis  children.     It  found  the   people,  though  turbulent  and 
reluctantly  submitting  to  arbitrary  power,  well  inclined  to  a 
free  system,  which   should  include  order   and   subordination. 
Expelling  monarchical  despotism,  instead  of  stopping  at  the 
middle  stage,  which  wisdom  dictated,  it  carried  the  people  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  democratic  anarchy.     Impressing  the 
multitude  with  an  opinion  that  the  general  will  was  the  sole 
rule  of  government,   it  induced   them  to  suppose   that  their 
wills  jointly  and  individually  were  to  be  exempt  frOfm  restraint  \ 
and  that  the  subjection  of  passion  to  the  control  of  reason 
and  virtue,   was   an  infringement  of  lilperty.      It   found  pro- 
perty secure,  and  left  arbitrary  confiscation  predominant.     It 
In  all  Its     found  the  people  christians ;  left  them  infidels.     But  whatever 
excesses  it  opinion   impartial  posterity  may  entertain  of  this    legislative 
manifested  body,  either  in  the  revolution  which  they  effected,  or  the  new 
Indenc*"*  ^y^^^"*  which  they  established,  it  must  b^  admitted  that  un- 
*J^jf^^'^  common  ingenuity,  skill,  vigour,  and  perseverance,  were  dis- 
French       played  in  the  means  adopted  to'  give  to  the  projected  changes 
character,  the  desired    effect      Their  great  and  fundamental   principle 
was,  to  revolutionize  the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  as  the 
only  sure  means  of  civil  and  political  revolution*     In  the  clubs, 
the  populace,  and  the  army,  modelled  by  their  pleasure,  they 
formed  most  effectual  instruments  for  carrying  their  schemes 
into  execution,  and  rendering  their  will  the  paramount  law. 
The  first  national  assembly  manifested  ability  and  g^enius,  which, 
unfortunately  for  their  country,  were  neither  guided  by  wisdom 
nor  prompted  by  virtue. 
ProgrcMof     The   revolutionary  leaders  did  not  confine    their  efforts  to 
political     their  own  country.    They  employed  emissaries  in  other  nations 
enihu-        to  disseminate  their  principles  and  co-operate  with  champions 
•lasm.        jjj^  jj,^  sjLmc  cause.    A  spirit  of  political  enthusiasm  had,  in- 
deed been  spread  through  a  great  part  of  Europe.    In  Germany, 
and  particularly  in  the  Prussian  dommions,  a  set  arose,  though 
under  different  denominations,  who,  ascribing  the  ^eater  part 
of  human  calamities  to  bigotry,  superstition,  arbitrary  power* 
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and  error,  endeavoured  to  awaken  thei^  cotemporaries  to  the    CHAP, 
most  animated  hopes,  of  the  advantages  that  were  to  flow  from    XLVII, 
political    improvement,    philosophical    education,    and,   in  all  ^^^«">k./ 
things,  a  vigorous  exercise  of    reason.    They  professed^  at      1791. 
the  same  time,  the  warmest  sentiments  of  humanity,  ancl  a 
^irit  of  universal  philanthropy.     In  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  Briuirt. 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  French  revolution  were  maintained 
from  various  causes,  and  to  different*  extents,  by  numbers  of 
writers,  more  especisdly  by  tl)ose  of  the  unitarian  dissenters. 
In  the  beginning  6f  this  year  Dr.  Priestley  employed  his  rapid 
and  indefatigable  pen  in  answering  Mr.  Burke.    After  repeat* 
iog  Ills  usual  arguments   against  the  existing  establishments, 
the  doctor  confined  himself  to  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  mani- 
fold blessings   which  were  to  Jlow  through  the  world  from  the 
gbrious  French  revolution.     This  event  was  to  diffuse  liberty, 
to  meliorate  society,  and  to  increase  virtue  and  haftpineBs.    A  .,      .    . 
political  millennium   was  about  to  be  established,   when  nien -^-qH^  |^' 
should  be  governed  by  ^e  purity  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  sionaries 
moderation   of   their  own  desires,   without  external  coercion,  expect  a 
when  no  authority  should  exist  but  that  of  reason,  and  no  le-po<itical 
gislators   but  philosophers  and  disseminators  of  truth.     But  a"!^^^*^' 
work  soon   after  made  its   appearance,  which    however  little  "**""' 
entitled  to  historical  record  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits,. is  well 
irorthy  of  mention  as  the  cause  of  very  important  and  alarm- 
ing effects ;   this  was  a  treatise  entitled,    The  right*  of  man , 
by  Thoinas    Paine ;    already    mentioned    as   the  author  of  a 
violent  pamphlet  written  to  prevent  re-union  between  Britain 
and  her  colonies.     Paine  having  gone  to  Paris  soon  after  the  i^i^qjui^ 
commeDcementof  the  revolution,  and  thoroughly  imbibed  its  doc-  Painc. 
trines  and  sentiments,  undertook  to  induce  the  English  to  copy 
so  glorious  a  model.     Perhaps,  indeed,  there  never  was  a  wri- 
ter who  more  completely  attained  the  art  of  imposing  and 
impressing  nonsense  on  ignorant  and  undistinguisbing  minds, 
as  sense  and  sound  reasoning,  more  fitted  for  playing  on  the 
passions  of  the  vulgar;  for  gaining  their  affections  by  gratify- 
ing their  prejudices,  and  through  *  those  affections  procuring 
their  assent  to  any  assertions  which  he  chose  to  advance.     His 
manner  was  peculiariy  calculated  to  impress  and  effect  such 
objects.     The  coarse  fiiipiliarity  of  his  language  was  in  unison  ^.^  ^^^^j^ 
with  vulgar   taste;  the  directness  of  his  efforts  and  boldness  |^_ 
of  his  assertions  passed  with  ignorance  for  the  confidence  of  deiteious 
undoubted  truth.     It  was  not  only  the  manner  of  his  comniuni-  adaptation 
cadoD,  hot  the  substance  of  his  doctrine,  that  was  peculiariy  of  to  the 
pleasing  to  the  lower  ranks.    Vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  are  '^*ij[^^ 
passbns  which  exist  with  as  much  force  in  the  tap  room  of  an  gH^^sof  the 
alehouse    as    in    a    senate.     When    peasants,   labourers,  and  vul|^. 
jOttmeymen  mechanics,  were  told  that  they  were  as  fit  for  go- 
verning the  country  as  any  man  in  parliament,  it  was  a  very 
pleasing  idea ;  it  gave  an  agreeable  swell  to  their  self  impor- 
tance :  when    farther  informed,  that  they  were  not  only  quali- 
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CHAP,  fied  for  such  high  appohitments,  but  also,  if  they  exerted  them- 
XLVil.  selves  that  they  were  within  the  reach^  they  were  still  more 
^^'^^^^^^  delighted.  Through  a  book  so  popular,  very  great  addi- 
1791.  tions  were  made  to  the  English  admirers  of  the  French  revo- 
Astonish-  ]mion.  Societies  and  clubs,  in  imitadon  of  the  French  jaco- 
in^popu-  i^-Q^  ^^  increasing  in  number  and  divisions,  testified  the 
amonff  the  ^ig^'cst  approbation  of  Paine's  Righu  qf  man ;  and  very  in- 
iower  dustriously,  through  their  afiUiations,  spread  cheap  editions 
nufiks.  of  it  among  the  common  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
^  On  the  Uth  of  July  a  party  of  the  admirers  of  the  French 

memora-  involution  met  at  Birmingham  to  commemorate  its  commence- 
tion  of  the  ment,  under  the  auspices  of  its  great  champion,  Dr  Priestley. 
IVench  re- Previous  to  the  meeting,  a  handbill^  was  circulated  outrage- 
volution  at  ously  seditious,  stigmatizing  all  the  established  orders,  and 
Binning,  urging  insurrection  against  church  and  state.  As  the  majority 
*™'  of  the  inhabitants  were  warmly  attached  to  the  constitution, 

this  mischievous  production  excited  very  great  alarm  and  rage. 
The  cel^brators  having  assembled,  the  populace  surrounded  the 
tavern  where  they  were  m«t ;  and  as  Dr.  Priestley  had  so  pftenand 
openly  avowed  his  enmity  to  the  church,  they  very  unfortunate^ 
ly  supposed  that  the  present  paper,  dooming  our  establishment 
to  destruction,  was  composed  and  dispersed  by  him  and  his 
Itiots.        votaries.     Under  this  apprehension  they  became  extf  emely  riot- 
ous, burnt  one  of  the  conventicles,  destroyed  several   private 
Destrac-     lM>uses,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  library  of  Dr.  Priestley,  con- 
tion  of  Dr.  taining  a  most  valuable  apparatus  for  philosophical  experiments, 
Priestley's  and  also  many  manuscripts.  *  The  tumults  raged  for  two  days 
library.       qq  violently  that  the  civil  mai^istrates  were  inadequate  to  their 
suppression.    A  military  force  arriving  the  third  day,  dispersed 
the  mob;    and  the  magistrates,  thus    assisted,   re-established 
tranquillity.    All  friends  to  our  king  and  constitution  sincerely 
pgretted  these  lawless  proceedings,  though  evidently  originat- 
ing in  a  zealous  attachment  to  our  establishment.     Men   of 
science  lamented  the  destruction  of  Dr.  Priestley's  library,  of  hia 
collection,  machinery,  and  compositions  on  physical  subjects, 
in  which  defiart  ment  the  exertions  of  hia  talents  and  learning  were 
supremely  valuable. 
The  doc-        The  conduct  of  Dr.  Priestley  himself  upon  this  occasion, 
tor's  con*   though  it  could  not  diminish  the  public  abhorrence  of  aacb 
duct,         outrageous  violence,  by  no  means  increased  sympathy  in  the 
sufferings  of  its  principal  object.     Hastening  to  London,  be 
wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  in  which, 
though  he  justly  exposed  the  lawless  disorder  of  the  insurgents, 
and  naturally  complained  of  the  mischiefs  that  they  had  per% 
petrated,  yet  the  main  scope  of  his  letter  was  to  attack  the 
chiu*ch,  and  impute  the  riots  to  its  principal  supporters  in  the 
vicinity..    The  tumultuous  excesses  he  illogically  and  £daely 

u  See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  ir91,  and  Chronicle  of  Annual  Re- 
gister for  the  same  month. 
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ascribed  to  the  badness  of  the  cause;  as  if  the  intrinsic  merits    CHAP. 
of  any  system  could  be  lessened  by  the  madness  or  folly  of  its  I^LVIL 
defenders.  Various  addresses  of  condolence  sent  to  Dr.  Priesdey  n^"^^^^-' 
by  societies  of  dissenters,  and  other  clubs,  very  clearly  demon-      1791* 
strated  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers,  that  the  downfall  of  ! 

oar  establishments  was  approaching.     Mr.  Benjamin  Cooper, 
secretary    of  the    revolution  society,    hoped  that  the  church 
which  he  (Mr.  Benjamm  Cooper)  pronounced  an  ignorant  and 
interested  intolerance^  was  near  its  end!     Dr.  Priestley's  reply 
chimed  with  this  Mr.  Benjamin   Cooper's  tune.     The   young 
students  at  Hackney  college,  exjiressed  their  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  existing  establishments.     Priestley's  answer*  to  their 
letter  may  be  considered  as  a  recitation  qf  his  fiolitlcal  creed. 
The  hierarchy  (he  said)  equally  the  bane  of  christiatiity  and  of 
rational  liberty,  was  about  to  fall:   he  exhorted  these  young 
men  strenuously  to  use  their  efforts  in  so  glorious  a  cause,  and 
to  show  by  the  ardour  and  force  of  their  exertions  against  the 
constituted  authorities,  how  much  more  enlightened  understand- 
ings, and  liberal  sentiments  were  fonned  by  the  plan  and  in- 
structions of  their  academy,  than  those  that  were  .imbibed  in 
national  institutions,  fettering  and ,  depressing  the  mind.     The 
doctrines  so  earnestly  inculcated  by  Priestley  and  his  class  of 
enemies  to  our  establishments,  tended  to  promote  the  success  of 
Paine's  political  lessons.     Priestley  was  more  fitted  for  forming  Compari' 
▼bionary  and  sophistical  speculatists  among  men  of  superficial  son  be- 
Uterature,  whereas  Paine  was   best   qual&ed   for  effecting  a^'JSu 
change  on  the  vulgar  and  ignorant.    Priestley  dealt  chiefly  in  .ndSSic, 
prescription;   his  nostrum   to   be  applied  to   every   case  was 
alterative:  Paine  was  operatical  and  proposed  immediate  inci^ 
sion.     From  Priestley  proceeded  such  philosophers  as  Godwin 
and  Holcroft,  from  Paine  such  practical  reformers  as  Watt  and 
Thelwall.     Priestley,  to  use  his  own  words,  had  laid  the  trun^ 
Paine's  desire  was  to  light  the  match.    Republican,  and  even 
democratic  principles,  continued   to  make  a  rapid  progress 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year;    It  would  be  extremely  un- 
just and  illiberal  to  impute  to  unitarian  dissenters  indiscriminate* 
ly,  the  principles  and  intentions  so  obvious  in  the  heresiarch. 
It  is  however  well  known,  that  if  not  all,  very  many  of  that 
class  of  dissenters  were  at  this  time  inimical  to  the  British  con- 
stitution of  church  and  state.    Besides  the  dissenters,  there  were  Rapid  and 
other  sets  of  men  who  regarded  the  French    revolution  .as  a^x^wwive 
model    for    imitation.     From   causes  purely  political,  ^*^**<^^t  demSmttc 
any  milcttire  of  theology,  some  of  the  votaries  of  a  change  in  pp™ciple». 
parliament,  and  other  departments  of  the  state,  conceived  tKe 
diffusion  of  French  principles  highly  favourable  to  their  plans 
of  reform.    In  the  metropolis,  besides  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, well  affected  to  the  French  revolution,  there  was  another 

X  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  November,  ir91,  p..  1024^  and  Annual 
Register,  179L    Appendix  to  Chronicle,  p.  86. 
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CHAP,   set  of  adventurers  in  literature  and  polidcs,  very  eager  in  main- 
XLVIl.    taining  and  spreading  its  doctrines.    If  learning  be  not  more 
^•^""^^^^^  profound  in  the  present  than  in  former  ages,  it  is  certainly  spread 
1791.     over  a  much  wider  surface.    The  commercial  opulence  of  the 
Wide  dtf.  country  encourages  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  literary  com- 
superficial  roodilies  of  every  value  and  denomination.     The  demand  ex- 
liteiiiture,  tending  to  a  vast  variety  of  productions,  Which  require  neither 
favourable  deep  learning  nor  vigorous  genius,  the  number  of  authors  mul- 
to  revolu.   tiplies  in  proportion  to 'the  moderate  qualifications  that  arc  nc- 
tionary  no-  ccssary.     All  these,  down  to  translators  of  German  novels,  and 
'^''^'         collectors  of  paragraphs  for  daily  papers,i  deem  themselves 
fttrno-M  ^geniuM  and  erudition^  and  member*  qfthe  republic  qf 
letters.    In    France^   literary  men   possessed   great  directioii; 
many  of  this  class  in  England  conceived,  that  if  the  same  sys- 
tem were  established  here,  they  might  rise  to  be  directors  in  the 
new  order  of  things.     There  were  in  the  literary  class,  as  in 
other  bodies,  persons  who,  from  a  benevolent  enthusiasm,  hoped 
that  the  French  constitution  would  extirpate  vice  and  misery, 
and  diffuse  over  the  world  philanthropy  and  happiness.    Among 
the  literary  producers,  there  was  one  set  who  thought  the  high- 
est  perfection   of  the   human   character  was   sensibility;  and 
that  the  restraints  of  religious  aniid  moral  precepts,  as  well  as 
of  political  establishments,  were  harsh  and  tyrannical,  because 
they  so  often  contradicted  the  impulse  of  sentimental  feeling; 
these  praised  the  French  revolution .  in  the  belief  that  it  wu 
inimical  to  austere  restrictions.    Under  this  class  were  to  be 
ranked  various  female  votaries  of  literature,  and  at  their  head 
Marv  Ann  Mary  Ann  Wollstonecraft,  who  produced,  as  a  counterpart  to 
W^tone-  the  Rights  of  Man,  a  performance  entitled  the  Rights  of  Woman; 
^'"^         vindicating  to  the  sex  an  exemption  from   various  restrictions 
to  which  women  had  been  hitherto  subjected  from  the  tyranny 
and  aristocracy  of  men;  but  first  and  principally  from  the  re- 
straint of  chastity;  and  claiming  the  free  and  full  indulgence  of 
every  gratification  which  fancy  could  suggest,  or  passion  stimu- 
Debating    it^te.    Besides  these  classes,  there  was  a  great  and  multiplying 
societies,    variety  of  clubs  for  political  discussion  and  debate.     To  these 
resorted  many  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  others,  from  a  desire 
extremely  prevalent  among  the  lower  English,  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  sftokesmen.    By  degrees,  from  hearing  speeches 
and  reading  pamphlets,  they  supposed  themselves  politicians  and 
philosophers,  and  thought  it  incumbent  on  so  enl^htened  men, 
to  drop    the  prejudices  of  education ;  and  sacrificed  religion, 
patriotism,  and  loyalty,  at  the  shrine  of  vanity.    From  so  many 
causes,  and  through  so  many  a;;ents,  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
(j^^^'weredissembled  very  widely.    To  facilitate  circulation,  opulent 
Tom  votaries  published  cheap  editions  of  the  most  inflammatory  works, 

Paine's       especially  Paine's  Bights  of  Man^  which  contained  tlie  essence 
works«       of  all  the  rest.' 

But  men  of  high  rank,  and  of  the  highest  ability  and  charac- 
ter, still  admired  the  French  revolution  as  likely  to  produce, 
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when  corrected  by  time  and  experience,  the  extension  of  mod^-    CH\P. 
rate  and  rational  liberty ;  and  besides  Dr.  Priesdey,  a  few  others    XLVn. 
of  eminent  genius  celebrated  the  French  changes,  in  literary  v^^>^^s*^ 
works.     Of  these,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  production  that     1791. 
appeared  in  Ehgland  in  vindication  of  the  French  revolution  was  ^^^  ^^^ 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  answer  to  Mr.  Burke.     The  obvious  P^'Posc^J^'JJ'i^ 
of  this  learned  and  philosophical  writer  is  the  melioration  of  the  i^^vDur  of 
condition  of  man ;   convinced  that  men  habitually  guided  by  the  French 
reason,  and  determined  by  virtue,  would  be  happier  under  small  reroliitioib 
than  considerable  restraints,  he  proposed  a  control  too  feeble  for  Vindicix 
the  actual  state  of  men  now  existing ;  much  more  of  a  people  ^***^<^'*- 
whose  national  character,  from  the  old  despotism,  and  other 
causes,  required  a  greater  degree  of  control  than  some  of  their     * 
neighbours.     The  erroneous  conclusions  of  thi^  forcible  and 
profound  writer,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  two  sources ;  first 
he  argued  from  a  supposition  of  an  attainable  perfection  in  the 
human  character,  instead  of  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  had  actually  attained.     Secondly^  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  misinformed  concerning  the  principles,  sphit, 
and  character  of  the  French  revolutionists. 

Great  and  important  as  the  progi*essions  of  public  opinions  Marriage 
were  in  1791,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  <>^- ^J  Y*Jt"i|!f 
server,  the  actual  events  hi  England  to  employ  the  pen  of  thc^^p|.j^^ 
annalist,  were  not  numerous.    His  highness  the  duke  of  York,  cess  of 
in  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  married  the  eldest  princess  of  Prussian 
Prussia,  between  whom  and  the  English  prince  a  mutual  affec- 
non  had  subsisted  ever  since  the  royal  youth's  residence  at  the 
court  of  Berlin.    The  arrival  of  the  fair  stranger,  the  many 
festivities  that  ensued  on  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  married  couple  in  public,  agreeably  re- 
lieved the  political  discussions  which  had  long  absorl)ed  the  at- 
tention of  the  public. 
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Meetinr  of  parliament.— Oppoait ion  censure  the  conduct  of  hiiniatry  tc- 
•pecUnr  Russia.— Incidental  but  interesting  debates  about  the  French 
levolution.-^Real  diflerence  between  Messrs.  Burke  and  FoL—Motion  of 
I    Mr.  Wl)  it  bread  respectiiijjr  the  riots  at  Birmingli  am.— Petition  of  the 
.        unitarian  dissenters- rejected.— Bitiltjplication  of  political  clubs. -So- 
ciety of  the  friends  of  the  people—  rank,  character,  and  property  of  tlic 
members  —  Mr.  Grey —The  earl  of  Lauderdale.—  Address  of  the  society 
to  the  people  of  C;reat  Rrium  —  Intentirin  Rood,  but  tendency  dangerous. 
—Mr  Pitt  opposes  this  en|^ne  of  change- Rise  and  promss  of  cor- 
responding societies.— Second  part  of  Thomas  Paine's  Rights  of  Man, 
—Ferment  among  the  populace.— The  lower  classes  become  politicians 
and  statesmen  »- Proclamation  against  seditious  writings— discussed  in 
parliament  —Schism  amom?  the  members  of  opposition.— 1  he  heir  ap- 
parent testifies  his  zeal  for  supporting  tlie  British  constitution— General 
satisfaction  from  the  manifesUtion  of  the  prince's  sentiments.— BiU  for 
the  amendment  of  the  lA)ndon  police— Humane  and  discriminate  pro* 
positions  of  lord  Rawdon  for  tlie  relief  of  debtors  and  benefit  of  cre- 
ditors.   .Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  carried  in  the  house  of  commons. 
—Subject  discussed  in  the  bouse  o*f  lords.— Duke  of  Clarence  opposes 
the  abolition.— His  hij^mess  exhibits  a  masterly  view  of  the  various  a^ 
ffuments  — The  question  postponed  —State  of  the  crown  lands— especial- 
ly  forests.— Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  enclosing  par's  of  tl»e  New  Forest— disap- 
proved—rejected  by  the  peers— Mr.  Dundas's  bill  for  facilitating  the 
payment  of  wages  and  prize  money  to  sailors— passed. — Finances  — 
Prosperous  state  of  commerce  and  revenue.— Prospect  of  farther  reduc- 
ing tne  debt,  and  diminishing  the  tazes.—Flourishing  state  of  India  finan. 
ces  —Political  state  and  transacUons  in  India.— Beneficial  effects  of  Mr. 
«  Pitt's  legislative  measures,  and  Mr  Dundas's  executive  mana^ment— 

Sir  John  Macpherson,  governor-general  —  Able  and  successful  administra- 
tion- succeeued  by  lord  Comwallis. — Wise  plans  of  comprehensive^  im* 
provement  — Tippoo  Saib  recruits  his  strength.— His  ambitious  projects 
revive* attacks  our  ally  the  rajah  of  Travancore  —The  British  council 
remonstrates  to  no  purpose.— The  English  armies  invade  Mysore  fmsi 
the  east  and  west  coasts  —Campaign  of  1790— indecisive.— 1791  lord 
Comwallis  himself  takes  the  field— reduces  the  greater  part  of  Mysore 
«*<omes  within  sight  of  Seringapatam — prevented  by  the  overflow  of  the 
Caver)'  from  investing  the  metropolis  of  Mysore.— In  1793  besieges  Se- 
ringapattim.— Tippoo  Saib  sues  tor  peace,  and  obtains  it  at  the  dictation 
of  lord  Comwallis. --Generous  conduct  of  his  lordship  respecting  the 
prize  money— Measures  fiir  the  impvovement  of  British  India. 

CHAP.  PARLIAMENT  met  January  3  Ist,   1792.    His  majesty's 

XI A IIL   speech  mentioned  the  marriage  of.  his  son,  and  the  peace  con- 
v^"->^^^-'  eluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  but  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
^792,     rapidly  increasing    prosperity  of  the    British    nation^-  which 
must  confirm  steady  and  zealous  attachment  to  a  constitution 
that  we  have  found,  from  long  experience,  to  unite  the  inestima- 
ble blessings  of  liberty  and  order;  and  to  which,  under  the 
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favour  of  proTidence)  all  our  advantages  are  principally  to  be   CHAP* 
ascribed.  .  Members  of  opposition   arraigned  the  conduct  of  XLVUI. 
ministers  concerning  Russia.    Both  the  accusation  and  defence  y^^^ot>^ 
oecessai'ily  repeated  former  arguments.    The  British  govern-     1792. 
meet  thought    interference    necessary    for    the    balance    of 
power;  and  though  they  had  sacrificed  their  own  counsels  to 
the  voice  of  the  public,  the  armament  prepared  upon  that  oc- 
casion had  not  been  useless,  as  it  had  prevented  the  Turks  from 
being  obliged  to  make  such  concessions  as  would  have  been 
otherwise  extorted  J    Mr.  Pox,  conceiving  himself,  and  those  incidental 
\fho  coincided  in  his  sentiments  respecting  the  French  reyolu-  but  inter- 
tion,  indirectly  censured  by  the  praises   of  the  British  polity,  eating  de- 
clcarly  and  forcibly  demonstrated  the  compatibility  of  satisfac-  J?^^*^ 
tion  at  the  downfall  of  French  despotism,  so  inimical  to  human  r^voluUon. 
rights,  and  destructive  to  human  happiness,  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  warmest  attachment  to  the  British  constitution, 
the  preserver  of  rights,  smd  promoters  of  happiness.     He  re- 
joiced at  the  overthrow  of/  the  French  despotism  because  it  was 
bad,  but  ^ould  use  every  efibrt  to  support  the  British  constitu- 
tion because  it  was  gpod.     In  subsequent  discussions  Mr.  Fox, 
more  explicitly  than  ever,  exhibited  to  the  house  his  sentiments 
and   views    on  this   momentous   subject.     The   French*  with 
characters  formed  by  the  old  despotism,  now  emancipated  from 
slavery,  are  actuated  by  a  most  impetuous  enthusiasm,  which 
drives  them,  as  it  has  driven  every  other  votary,  to  violent  ex- 
cesses.     But  enthusiasm   like  every  ardent  passion,  must,  as 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  history  inform  us,  ere  long 
subside.    It   is   illogical  to  impute  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution  the  excesses  which  really  arise  from  a  subli-. 
mated  state  of  passbn  that  cannot  last.    Enthusiasm  accom- 
panied the  reformation;  enthusiasm  marked  the  efforts  of  the 
puritans,    which   vindicated    British   liberty  from   kingly   and 
priestly  tyranny.     But  the  fi'ee  principles  and  beneficial  esta- 
blishments subsist  many  ages  after  the  passion  subsided,  >  Do  not 
therefore  proscribe  the  French  revolution  because  a  fury  that 
must  be  temporary  has  inspired  many  of  its  votaries.    Let  the 
noxious  fuipes  evaporate,  you  will  retain  the  genuine  spirit  of 
liberty  salutary  to  mankind.     Such  was  the  opinion  of  one  per- 
sonage, not  less  profound  as  a  political  philosopher  than  forcible 
as  an  orator,  decisive  and  energetic  as  a  statesman.     Many-  and  i^e^]  dif- 
various  in  detail  as  were  the  subjects  of  difference  between  him  ference  be 
and  Mr.  Burke  upon  French  affairs,  the  prmclple  was  simple,  twcen 
Fox  esteemed  the  outrages  incidental  effects  of  an  enthusiasm  ^^5?"' 
which  must  be  temporary,  and  which  formed  no  part  of  the  es-  ^^^^ 
sential  character  of  the  revolution:  Burke  reckoned  the  exces- 
ses necessary  and  essential  parts  of  the  revolution,  which  legi- 
timately descended  from  its  nature  and  principles;  and  increas- 
ed as  they  advanced,  and  which  could  never  cease  to  operate 

y  See  Parliamentaiy  Debates,  Juiuaiy  31st»  1792. 
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CHAP,    until  the  revolutionary  system  ceased  to  exist'   Fox  thought 
XLVIII.  the  French  to  be  men  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  what  was  good, 
v^'N^^^  and  transported  by  passion  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation 
i792.     and  wisdom;  as  men  pursuing  what  was  really  good  have  often 
been  transported :  Burke  considered  the  whole  nation  as  actua* 
ted  by  a  spirit  of  diabolism,  eagerly  bent  on  perpetrating  all 
possible  mischief;  a  phenomenon  never  before  known  in  the 
history  of  mankind ;  and  therefore,  if  true  in  that  particular 
case,  requiring,  from  its  contravention  to  probability,  the  strong- 
er evidence.    From  the  opposite  theories  which   they  Ibrm^ 
as  political  philosophers,  these  illustrious  men  deduced  very 
opposite  practical  systems,  which  they  recommended  as  states- 
men.   Burke  very  early*  recommended  and  inculcated  a  confe- 
deracy, which,  upon  his  hypothesis,  was  not  only  wbe,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary.     If  the  French  were  devils  incarnate,  to 
prevent  the  diabolical  spirit  from  operation,  neighbouring  na- 
ty>n8  must  overwhelm  Uie  power  of  beings  so  possessed,  or 
perbh  themselves  from  the  frenzy.    Fox,  not  regarding  them 
as  a  multitude  of  demons,  but  as  the  votaries  of  enthusiasm, 
'  recommended  to  encourage  their  spirit  -of  liberty,  and  suffer 

their  passions  to  subside  through  time,  the  surest  corrector. 
Hostile  interference  in  their  internal  concerns,  would  support 
instead  of  extinguishing  their  enthusiasm,  turn  its  efforts  to  ex- 
ternal   defence,   and    give  them   an  energy  that  would  prove 
fiatal  to  those  who  had  roused  it  into  action.    These  were  the 
leading  diversities  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  systems  of 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke,  which  account  for  the  whole  series  of 
their   respective    counsels   and   conduct    concerning    France. 
Ministers  still  avoided  the  delivery  of  opinions  on  events  and 
systems  which  had  not  interfered  with    the  interest  of  Great 
Britain.    Though  the  French  revolution  was  never  directly 
'        before  the  house,  yet  many  of  its  proceedings  arose  from  ques- 
tions of  liberty  and  reform  which  that  great  event   was  insini- 
Hotion  of  mental  in  suggesting.    Mr.  Whitbread,  a  new  member,  of  good 
Mr  V/hitp  talents,  respectable  character,  and  immense  fortune,  who  had 
bread  re-   joined  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  reviewing  the  riots  at  Birmingham, 
^I^J.  imputed  these  outrages  to  the  encouragement  given  by  govcm- 
Birmintr.    ment  to  persecutors  of  the  dissenters,  because  they  were  inimi- 
ham.  cal  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.     The  magistrates  were 

not  sufficientiy  active;  the  government  had  been  dilatory  in 
sending  troops;  and  several  rioters  had  been  acquitted :  some 
after  being  condemned,  were  pardoned.  Mr.  Dundas,  now  se- 
cretary o?  state,  said,  that  on  inquiry  by  the  attorney-general, 
there  appeared  no  grounds  for  censuring  the  magistrates.  From 
a  detail  of  dates,  and  military  stations,  he  proved  that  ai  time 
had  been  lost  in  despatching  troops  to  Birmingham.  The  rioters 
pardoned,  had  experienced  the  royal  mercy  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  judges. 

z  See  his  hints  for  %  memorial  to  be  delivered  to  the  f^'ench  ambassador; 
and  Itiottgfats  on  French  affairsj  both  written  in  1791. 
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The  Scotch  episcopalians  perceiving  a  disposition  in  parlia^  GHAP. 
ment  to  extend  toleration  as  far  as  political  security  would  ad-  XLVIIU 
mit,  petitioned  for  a  more  ample  and  unrestrained  indulgence,  s.^'v^^v 
than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.    The  former  mo-     1799. 
tires  for  laying  them  under  legal  discouragements,  subsisted  no 
longer :   the  house  of  Stuart,  to  which  their  attachment  .was 
known,  was  extinct ;  and  their  fidelity  to  the  actual  government 
was  not  liable,  on  that  a^ccount,  to  be  suspected.    A  petition  for 
exemption  from  restraints,  the  reasons  of  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted, was  favourably  received  by  a  legislature  at  once  indulgent 
and  discriminating.    A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced  into  the 
house  of  lords,  and  passed  both  houses.     The  unitarians  alleging  Petition  of 
this  law  as  a  precedent,  applied  for  a  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes ;  the  unita- 
and  in  addition  to  the  usud  reasons  for  refusing  their  application,  "^'l^^ 
their  recent  practices  were  stated  as  inimical  to  church  and  state,  j^ted!*'^* 
especially  their  active  dissemination  of  Paine's  works,  and  other 
deroocratical  performances,  and  their  formation  of  political  clubs 
and  societies* 

While  various  subjects  of  alleged  defect,  or  projected  amend-  Multipli- 
ment,  either  in  measures  of  government,  or  the  existing  laws  "|vl^*^ 
were  agitated,  a  project  was  formed  by  a  society  of  gentkmen,  ^^{^^^ 
for  making  an  important  change  in  the  composition  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  this  association,  eonsistiog  of  men  eminent  for  talents, 
for  character,  for  political,  literary,  and    professional  ability; 
for  landed  and  n^ercantile  property,  for  rank  and  importance 
in  the  community,  took  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  friendn  Society  of 
of  the  fief>fiU.     The  following  were  the  general  objects  which  the  fncnds 
they  professed  to  seek:— To  restore  the  freedom  of  election, ^[^*"®  P*^^ 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  a  more  frequent  exercise  of  their '^  ' 
right  of  electing  their  representatives.     For  the  purpose  ,of 
these  reforms  in  parliament  and  the  country,  they  instituted 
their  society,  but  though  determined  to  promote  them,  resolved 
to  confine  their  pursuit  rigorously  to  such  means,  as  should  be 
consistent  with  the  existing  constitution.    A  short  declaration 
of  these  objects  and  means,  was  framed  by  a  committee,  and 
signed  by  the  society,  with  an  address  to  the  people  of  England 
tending   to  prove;   first,   that   reform  was  wanted;,  secondly, 
that  the  present,  a  season  of  peace  and  prosperity,  was  the  best 
fitted  for  commencing  and  establishing  that  reform  $  and  that 
if  there  existed  some  degree  of  discontent^  the  proposed  reform 
was  well  fitted  for  its  removal :  that  the  projected  means  were, 
calculated  to  promote  the  good  without  incurring  any  danger; 
tlurdfy,    the  objection  arising   from   recent  events  in  France, 
could  l|||t  apply  to  a  case  so  very  difierent,  as  the  British  con- 
stitutifl0i^   with  some  abuses,    was  from  the  old  despotism  of 
France.      The  object  of  the  society  was  to  recover  and  preserve 
the  true  balance  of  the  constitution.     They  announced  the  de- 
termination of  the  society,  to  move  a  reform  in  parliament  early 
the  ensuing  session.   On  these  avowed  principles  of  their  union, 
they  looked  with  confidence  for  the  co-operation  of  the  British 
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CHAP,  natfon:  these  are  the  outlines  of  an  address  which  may  be 
XLVUL  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the'  only  respeetable  body, 
^^^>^^^^  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revoludoH)  un- 
1792.  dertook  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform*  The  society  in- 
rank,  cba-  eluded  the  greater  number  of  eminent  oppositjdnists  in  the 
meter,  and  ijQ^jgg  of  commons  with  one  member  of  the  house  of  lords : 
^'mem^  Th\8  was  James  earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  nobleman  of  every  consi- 
bers.  derable  abilities,  and  deeply  conversant  in  moral  and  political 

The  earl  of  philosophy  and  history,  who  had  distinguished  him selt,  first  as 
Lauder-  lord  Maitland  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  afterwards  made 
~*'  a  no  less  conspicuous  figure  in  the  house  of  peers.     Mr.  Grey 

'■    ^^*  was  appointed  to  take  the  leading  part  for  the  society  in  the 
house  of  commons.     Mr.  Grey  had  been  educated  an  English 
whig,  and  considered  the  opposition  party  as  the  supporters  of 
whig  principles;  and  in  his  present  measure  conceived  himself 
paving  the  way  for  a  truly  whig  parliament.    The  rank  and 
fortune  of  this  peer  and  commoner,  independent  of  their  re- 
spective characters,  and  also  the  talents,  character,  and  situa- 
tion  of  other  members,  afford  very  satis^ctory  grounds  for  be- 
lieving them  actuated  by  constitutional  motives.     It  is  indeed 
not  impossible  to  suppose,  that  subordinate  to  patriotism  mere 
anti^ministerial  considerations   itiight  have   some  weight,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  once  been  the  advocate  of  refoi-m,  and 
was  not  likely  to   be  so  in  the  present  circumstances,  they 
might  hope  to  reduce  him  to  some  embarrassment,  and  expose 
him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.     But  though  such  intentioDs 
perhaps  operated  in  some  degree  with  some  of  the  members, 
there  is  much  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  friends  of  the 
people,  as  a  society,  desired  only  what  they  conceived  to  be 
moderate  reform,  without  having  the  least  design  to  invade  the 
Address  of  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution.    Their  association  how- 
tlie  society  ever  was  liable  to  weighty  objections  :  these  were  not  incidental, 
j^^£  P®°"  but  resulted  from  the  nature,  constitution,  and  proceedings  of 
Great         ^^^  society,  combined  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country; 
Britain,      their  two  declared  objects,  extension  of  suffrage,  and  abridg- 
ment of  the  duration  of  parliament,  were  l>oth  expressed  in 
vague  terms ;  so  that  they  might  be,  and  in  fact  actually  were, 
construed  differently  by  the  different   votaries  of  reform :  By 
very  many  they  were  interpreted  with  so  great  latitude,  as  to 
comprehend  tiniversal  suffrage  and   annual  parliaments.     An 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  severally  or  aggreg^ately 
respectable,  as  they  were  desinng  them  to  co-operate  in  produc- 
ing an,  undefined  change  in  the  legislature,  was  a  measure, 
however  pure  in  its  motives,  very   doubtful  in   its  tendency. 
Presuming  the  existence  of  great  and  radical  abuses,  it  either 
supposed  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  remedy  evils,  and 
consequently  its  insufficiency  for  its  constitutional  purposes ;  or 
tro^^but  ^^  ^"^'®  *"  desiring  from  the  people  a  co-operation  which  was 
tenS-'ncy    "°^  wanted     It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  society^  proposed 
dangerous,  to  the  people,  to  form  themselves  into  associations  to   petition 
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parliameat  for  reform.     They  thereby  afforded  a  colourable    CHAP. 
pretext  for  framing  associations  composed  of   very  different  XLVlll. 
member^,  ^d  entertaining  very  different  sentiments  2  the  friends  y^'^x^Sm^ 
of  the  people  eventually  produced  the  afEliated  political  clubS|     I79i. 
which  are  since  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Corres* 
ponding  Society,  and  proved  so  dangerous  in  their  operatbns. 

To  sound  the  disposition  of  parliament,  Mr.  ^Grey,  intimated 
his  intention  of  urging  parliamentary  reform  early  in  the  next 
session.     Mr.   Pitt  totally  regardless  of  the  imputations  which  op^o^* 
might  be  made  against  himself  personally,  most  unequivocally,  tb^^ 
reprobated  the  design  of  the  society ;  he  was  friendly  to  reform,  gine  of 
peaceably  obtained  and  by  general  concurrence, .  but  deemed  chunge. 
the   present  season  altogether  improper;   and   was  therefore 
inimical  to  the  attempt.     The  object  of  the  society  was  to  .ef* 
feet  a  change  by  the  impulse  of  the  people  :  he  would  strenuous- 
ly oppose  the  movement  of  so  formidable  an  engine ;  the  opera- 
lions  and  consequences  of  which  was  so  much  calculated  to 
outgo  the  intentions  of  the  mover.     Mr.  Fox  did  not  join  a  so- 
ciety whose  objects  and  proposed  means  were  so  extremely  in- 
definite;  and  the  notice  was  received  with  very  strong  aud 
general  disapprobation.      The  affiliated  clubs   now  imitating  ^^isc  «^d 
tiie  French  jacobins,  rapidly  multiplied ;    the  principal  assem-  ^ST^^ 
blage  of  this  sort,  was  the  London  Corresponding  Society;    the  ponding* 
secretary  of  these  politicians  was  one  Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoe-  gocieti^. 
maker,  their  ostensible  plan  was  under  the  auspices  of  this  shoe- 
maker, and  others  of  equal  political  ability,  and  importance  in  «^    . 
the  community,  to  effect  a  change  in   parliament     The  great  ^^^ 
preceptor  of  these  disciples  was  Thomas  Paine,  whose  second  1  homas 
part  was  no^  published,  and  strenuously  exhorted  the  practical  Puine's 
application  of  the  doctrines,  which  he  had  promulgated  in  his  Hights 
first ;  it  directed  his  votaiies  to  pull  down  every  establishment)  ®*  ^"*' 
and  level  .all  distinctions,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  Rights  of  Man ;  Ferment 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lower  ranks  and  a  considerable  ^m^f?  the 
portion  of  the  middling  classes  were  infected  with  the  revolu-  pop^l*^*' 
laooary  fever  which  operated  in  the  wildest  and  most  extrava- 
gant ravings.     Thomas  Paine  was  represented  as  the  minister 
of  God,  dispensing  light  to  a  darkened  world  :*  the  most  indus-  'pi^^  Iq^^ 
trious  and  useful  classes  of  the  state  were  seized  with  a  furious  classes  be- 
.  desire  of  abandoning  their  own  course  of  beneficial  and  pro- come  poli- 
ductive  labour,   and  taking  the  management  of  public  affairs  ticians  and 
into  their  own  hands.     All  the  levelling  notions  of  John  Ball,  *^^™*'*' 
John  Cade,  and  the  fifth  monarchy  men  appeared  to   revive 
with  an  immense  addition  of  new  extravagance.     Government 
bad  considered  the  theories  of  Thomas  Paine's  first  part,  as 
such  deviations  from  common  sense,  that  they  expected  their 
intrinsic  absurdity  would  prevent  them  from  doing  any  actual 
miscMef,  and  had  therefore  forborne  a  judicial  animadvei-sion 

a  See  a  seditious  morning  paper  of  those  days,  called  the  Argus ;  also 
4efnpcratical  pamphlets,  and  the  Analytical  Review  for  l?^91  and  1792$ 
passim. 
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which  might  have  given  them  adventitious  importance.    But 
when  they  found,  that  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  theo- 
*  nes  into  practice,  aud  that  a  second  part  of  the  speculative 
jargon,  added  direct  exhortation  to    subvert  the  constitution, 
that  they  were  very  generally  read   by  the  vulgar  and  ig^norant 
classes,  and  producing  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency,  they 
adopted  means  both  for  a  penal  retrospect  and  for  future  pre- 
vention.    A  prosecution  was  commenced  against  Paine ;  and  a 
proclamation  issued  ^iay  3.st,  warning  the' people  against  such 
writings  and  also  such  correspondencies  with  foreign  parts,  as 
might  produce  the  same  or  similar  effects ;    and  enjoining  all 
magistrates  to  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  discover  the  authprs, 
printera,  and  publishers  of  such  pernicious  works.     A  copy  of 
the  proclamation  being  laid  before  the  houses  of  parliament 
was  taken  injto  consideration  on  the  35th  of  May  :   and  the  dis- 
cussion which  it  underwent  showed  that  a  very  considerable 
schism  had  taken  place  among  members  of  opposition.     Mr. 
Grey  and  the  friends  of  the  people,  took  the  most  active  share 
in  cetrsuring  the  proclamation  as  neither  necessary  nor  useful 
for  its  ostensible  purpose.     Their  arguments  were  that  the  sedi- 
tious writings  which  it  professed  an  intention  to  restrain  had 
prevailed  for  more  than  a  year,  and  if  they  were  so  noxious 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  at  common  law : .  and  on  their 
own   hypothesis  that' the  works  in  question  were  dangerous, 
ministers  deserved  severe  censure  for  not  having  before  employ- 
ed proper  means  to  remove  this  danger.     But  the  prevention 
of  seditious  writings,  was  not  the  real  object  of  the  proclama- 
tion :  its  purpose  was  to  disparage  the  friends  of  the  people,  to 
prevent  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  disunite  the  whigs;    and 
It  was  farther  intended  to  increase  the  influence  of  government 
by  subjecting  to  spies  and  informers,  all  who  should  diffjpr  from 
administration.     These  sentiments  were  by  no  means  general, 
even  among  the  usual  adversaries  of  Mr.  Pitt :  in  both  hous«», 
many  members  accu&tom<ed  to  vote  with  opposition  joined  the 
minister  upon  this  occasion.^     Considering  precaution  against 
the  present  rage  of  innovation  as  necessary    to    preserve  the 
constitution,- and  their  respective  rank,  property,  and  distinc- 
tions, they  joined  in  supporting  a   measure  calculated,    they 
conceived,  to  repress  so  alarming  a  spirit.     The  overthrow  of 
the  aristocracy,  abasement  of  rank,  ^nd  confiscation  of  property 
under  the  new  French  system,  impressed  on  their  minds  by  the 
glowing  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke,  had  alarmed  many  of  the 
chief  nobility,  and  great  landed  proprietors  for  their  own  privi- 
leges and  possessions.    These  with  their  friends  and  adherents, 
and   others  who  entertained  or  pretended  to  entertain  similar 
aentiments  without  forming  a  junction  with  the  ministers,  voted 
on  the  same  side,  on  subjects  that  respected  the  French  revolu- 


b  See  Parliamentary  Debates  of  May  3^«  1792. 
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tion  or  an^  of  its  doctrines.     In  tbe  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  OU\P. 
Lauderdale  and  the  marquis  of  Lansdown  only  spoke  against   Xi-V  il. 
the  proclamation  :  from  this  time  ceased  the  great  whig  confe-  ^^^^^^^ 
deracy,  which    during  the  principal  part  of  the  two   former     17:^^ 
reigns  had  been  predominant;  and  during  the  present  was  so 
powerful  as  to  have  repeatedly  ejected  the  ministers  agreeable 
to  the  cro^im. 

On  this  occasion  the  heir  apparent  for  the  first  time  delivered  The  heir 
bis   sentiments  in   parliament.     His  highness  considering  the  ^P^"^. 
critical  state  of  aJFairs,  as  requiring  from  every  friend  to  his*^"^'^'* 
country,  a  manifestation  of  the  principles  which  he  was  resolv- g^jppo'JJj^ 
ed  to  support,  and  the  more  strongly^  in  proportion  to  his  rank  the  Briti£ 
and  consequence  in  the  country,  spoke  to  the  .following  effect :— constitu- 
"  When  a  subject  of  such  magnitude  is  before  the  house,  I  tion. 
'^  should  be  deficient  in  my  duty  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
*^  unmindful  of  that  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution, 
'^  and  inattentive  to  the  welfare,  the  peace,^  and  the  happiness 
'^  of  the  people  if  I  did  not  state  to  the  world  my  opinion  on 
"the  present  subject  of  deliberation.     I  was  educated  in  the 
^^  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  shall  ever  preserve 
"  its  maxims :   I  shall  ever  cherish  a  reverence  for  the  constitu- 
^  tional  liberties  of  the  people ;  as  on  those  constitutional  prin* 
"  ciples  carried  uniformly  into  practice,  the  happiness  of  these 
^<  realms  depends,  I  am  determined  as  far  as  my  interest  can     , 
^<  have  any  force,  to  give  them  my  firm  and  constant  support 
''The   question  at  issue  is  in   fact,  whether  the  constitution 
<'  is  or  is  not  to  be  maintained ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  un- 
"  tried  theory  are  to  conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  esta- 
*^  blished  practice ;  whether  those  laws  under  which  We  have 
"  flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years,  are  to  be  subverted  by  a 
<'  reform  unsanctioned  by  the  people.     As  a  person  nearly  and 
"^  dearly  interested  in  the  welfare,  and  I  shall  emphatically  add 
^  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  would  be  treason  to  the  principles 
"  of  my  own  mind,  if  I  did  not  come  forward  and  declare  my  dis- 
'' approbation  of  the  seditious  writings,  which  have  occasioned, 
"the  motion  before  your  lordships      My  interest  is  connect* 
^  ed  with  the  interest  of  the  people ;  they  are  so  inseparable, 
*' that  unless  both  parties*  concurred,  the  happiness  of  neither 
''  could  ex'ist.    On  this  great  and  ttiis  solid  basis,  t  ground  my 
^  vote  for  joining  in  the  address  which  approves  of  the  procla- 
'  mation.     I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the  benevo- 
**  lence  of  the  pef>ple,  and  their  causd*  I  will  never  forsake  so 
"long  as   I   live."     The  patriotic  sentiments,  so  forcibly  and  General sa- 
impressively  declared  in  the  manly  and  dignified  eloquence  o^ Jji^*^';*^ 
the  royal  speaker,  conveyed  very  great  and  general  satisfaction  „jgnii«8ta. 
to  all  bis  hearers,  who  foved  their  country,  to  whatever  party  tiun  of  the 
they  might  adhere.  prince's 

Among  the  applicants  for  reform  this  year  were  the  royal  sentiincoto- 
boroughs  of  Scotland,  from   which   certain   petitioners  ^stated 
flagrant  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  revenues,  and  also 
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CHAF.    Other  grieTaBceflf  that,  if  provedt  would  have  demtoded  re- 

XKV1II.  dress ;  but  the  allegations  not  having  been  supported  by  proof, 

^^^>r^^  the  motions  arising  from  the  petitions  were  negatived  by  a 

1792.      great  majority. 
Buteofthe     Great  complaints  very  generally  and  justly  prevailed  at  this 
police  in     time  of  the  police  of  London.     The  British  capital  surpasses 
themetr»-||)  populousness  all  European   cities;    in  opulence  any  city 
P^"**         throufchout  the  known   world.     With  wealth  comes  luxury, 
which  frequently  extends  beyond  the  possessors  of  riches,  per- 
vades many  of  the    poorer  classes,    and  produces   habitual 
wants^  that  cannot  be  supplied  but  by  criminal  means.    In 
a  city  abounding  with  every  pleasure  that  can  captivate  the 
human  heart,  excess  and  debauchery  naturally  exist     The 
freedom  of  the  country  does  not  permit  the  same  means  of 
prevention  as  under  absolute  governments;   hence  dissipation 
ripens  into  profligacy,  profligacy  rises  into  criminal  enormity. 
In  London  the  temptations  are  powerful  and  seductive  to  those 
indulgencies  which  corrupt  principle,   vitiate   character,   and 
waste  property.     Thence  arises  the  desire  of  seizing  by  frfiud, 
theft,  or  fofce,  the  substance  of  others  as  the  means  of  vice. 
The  practicability  of  plunder  is  much  greater,  and  the  materi- 
als of  depredation  much  more  numerous,  valuable,  and  accessi- 
ble,* than  in  any  other  city  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Be- 
sides the  profligate  of  our  own  country,  I^ndon,  like  ancient . 
Rome,4  is  the  receptacle  of  exotic  wickedness.  Every  adventurer, 
who,  from  the  poverty  of  his  own  country,  personal  incapacity, 
idleness  or  dissipation,  cannot  earn   a  competent  subsistence 
at  home,  flocks  into  Elngland,  and  preys  upon  the  metropolis. 
Hence  arises  a  very  great  increase  of  vice  and  depredation, 
in  their  various  departments,  but,  above  all,  in  that  parent  of 
crime,    gaming.    This    destructive    propensity    within    thirty 
years  far  surpassed  the  most  extravagant  excesses  of  former 
times :  descending  from  the  great  it  pervaded  the  middle  and 
lower  conditions  of  life,  and  generated  many  enormities.    A  kin 
to  this  propensity,    and  originating  in  the    same    desire    of 
acquisition  without  industry,  is  the  spirit  of  chimerical  adven- 
ture in  lotteries,  funds,  and  other  subjects  of  hazardous  pro- 
ject   Though  this  spirit  enriched  several  votaries,   it  empover- 
ished  many  more ;  and  sent  theni,  with  the  habits  of  indulgence 
which  had  been  cherished  during  the  season  of  temporary  suc- 
cess and  aerial  hopes,  to  increase  the  number  of  those,  who  find 
in  fraud  and  rapine  the  means  of  luxurious  enjoyments.    From 
these  and  many  collateral  causes,  sprang  a  vast  and  increias- 
ing  variety  of  crimes  against  the  police  of  the  country ;   against 
the  persons,  habitations,  and  property  6f  the  inhabitants.    A 
multiplicity  of  loiles  and  ordinances  had  been  enacted  at  divers 
periods  and  different  occasions,  but  had  expetimentally  prove4 

c  See  Mr.  Colquhoun'i  Treatise  on  the  police,  pass^a. 
d  Sec  Juvenal,  satire  iS, 
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unequal  to  the  ends  proposed,  for  want  of  sufficieBt  powers    CHAP. 
being  lodged  In  the  magistracy  and  its  agents,  to  discover  and   XLVlIL 
suppress  in  a  summary  and  expeditious  manner,  whatever  had  s^^^^^"^^/ 
a  visible  tendency  to    disturb  the  public  tranquillity.      The      1792. 
justices  of  the  peace  were  formerly  men  of  rank,  property,  J"«^i<^  of 
character,  and  consideration  in  the  country  where  they  were  ^**^  P***** 
commissioned  to  act :  such  gendemen  gratuitously  administer- 
ed justice.    The  simplicity  or  life  and  manners  prevalent  among 
our  ancestors  did  not  afford  that  complication  of    misbeha- 
viour and  of  transgressions  for  which  such  a  multiplicity  of 
laws  in  modem   times,    have  been  provided.    But  with  the 
modes  of    artificial    life,   and  the  improvements  of  civilized 
society,  the   modes  of  crime   also  multiplied;  and  the  once 
venerable  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  became  at  last  too  fa- 
tiguing and   burthensome  for  people    of    opulence  and   dis- 
tinction.    Their  unwillingness  to  accept  of  so  heavy  a  charge 
obliged  the  ruling  powers  to  apply  to   individuals  of  inferior 
character,   who,  in  accepting  of  it,  bad  an  eye  to  the  pi-ofits 
and  emoluments  arising  from  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  pow- 
ers.   From   the  period   when   that   honourable    and    weighty 
office  was  thus  degraded,  it  lost,  by  degrees,  the   reverence 
in  which  it  had  been  held.      Venal    and   mercenary  persons 
were  appointed,  whose    base  practices   became  so  notorious^ 
that  they  drew  general,  odium  and  contempt  both  upon  them- 
selves and  their  functions.     Hence  the  vilifying  appellation  of 
a  trading  juMtice  yrzA  at  last  applied  with  too  much  reason,  to 
many  of  those  who  exercised  that  office.     To  rectify  the  abuses 
imputed  to  these,  and  to  place  the  office  itself  on  a  footing  of 
respectability   proportionate  to  its  importance,  in  the  beginning 
of  March  a  bill  was  introduced,   with    the  countenance  and  Rill  for  th^ 
approbatioD  of  government,  into  the  lower  house.     Different  *"™^"*^" 
oflBces  were  to  be  established  in  the  metropolis,  at  a  convenient  {J^"[^n, 
(Stance  from  each  other  for  the  prompt  administration  of  those  ^^^  police, 
parts  of  justice  which  are  within  the  cognisance  of  justices 
of  iht  peace.     Three  justices  were  to  sit  in  each  of  thesp 
offices,  with  a  salary  of    300/.^^a  year  to  each :  they  were  to 
be  prohibited  from'  taking  fees  individually ;   and   the  money 
from  the  fees  paid  into  aH  the  offices,  was  to  be  collected  and 
applied  to  the  payment  of  their  salaries  and  official  expenses. 
That  the  law  might  have  a  preventive  operation  as  well  as  a 
penal,  a  clause  was  inserted  vesting  in  constables  a  power  to 
apprehend  people  who  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
themselves,   and  empowering  the  justices  to  commit  them  as 
vagabonds.     There  were,  it    appeared    from  evidence,  large 
gangs  of   the    most  desperate    villains,    who    were  notorious 
thieves,  lived  'by  no  other  means  than   plunder,  infested  every 
street  of  the  metropolis,  and  put  the  person  and  property  of 
every  individual  passeager  in  danger  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night     Various  objections  were  made  to  the  bill  as  an  in- 
trenchment  on  ^e  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  an  increase  of 
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the  power  of  the  crown  ;  but  on  invjestigation  and  inquiry,  the 
necessity  of  it  was  found  so  strong;  as  to  overrule  the  argu- 
ments of  its  opponents,  and  it  was  passed  by  a  considenu^le 
majority. 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  innocent 
and  induRtrious  against  the  profligate  and  atrocious,  the  wisely 
generous  Rawdon  resumed  his  efforts  for  affording  relief  to  the 
unfortunate,  by  a  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  debtors  and 
creditors.  His  lordship's  general  object  was,  on  one  hand  to 
compel  the  debtor  to  give  up  all  that  he  possessed,  on  the  other 
to  prevent  the  creditor,  after  such  a  cession  of  effects,  from 
confining  the  debtor  in  jail  for  life.  His  lordship,  with  discrimi- 
nating justice  equal  to  the  benevolence  of  his  spirit,  sought  the 
reciprocal  benefit  of  both  debtor  and  creditor.  He  proposed 
that  no  man,  to  gratify  a  malignant  disposition,  should  iiaye  it 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  fellow  creature  In  perpeUial  imprison- 
ment, merely  on  choosing  to  pay  him  four-pence  a  dayj  and 
that  no  man  should  continue  in  prison  to  the  injury  of  his  credi- 
tor, to  revel  in  luxury  on  property  which  mighi  pay  his  debts. 
As  the  subject  was'  of  very  g^eat  importance,  and  required  a 
full  and  minute  discussion  of  principles,  and  a  very  nice  discri- 
mination of  circumstances  and  cases,  it  was  recommended  to 
his  lordship  to  postpone  its  introduction  till  the  following  ses- 
sion, by  which  time  it  might  be  maturely  weighed ;  his  lordship 
consenting,  for  the  present  withdrew  the  bill. 

The  slave  trade jthis  session  again  occupied  the  commons,  and 
was  also  considered  by  the  lords.  In  the  lower  house,  the  abo- 
litionists having  succeeded  in  the  main  question,  were  divided 
as  to  the  time  when  the  suppression  should  take  place.  At 
last,  at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Dundas  and  Addjngton.  it  was 
agVeed  that  the  trade  should  cease  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1796.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  same  argumenu  were  used 
that  had  been  employed  on  both  sides  by  the  commons.  The 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  now,  for  the  fii'st  time,  spoke  in  the 
house  of  peers,  made  a  very  able,  comprehensive,  and  impres- 
sive speech,  against  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  This  royal 
senator  rejected  all  fanciful  th«;oriea,  arguied  from  plain  and 
stubborn  facts,  and  tooK  for  his  guide  experience,  tlie  only  un- 
erring director'  of  the  statesman  and  lawgiver.  Indexed  his  re- 
peated orations  on  this  subject  exhibited  and  enforced  every 
argument,  from  either  humanity,  justice,  political  and  cona- 
mercial  expediency,  that  could  be  adduced ;  and  his  clear  and 
manly  reasonings  constitute  the  most  satisfactory  and  complete 
treatise  which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  majority  of  the  peers  concurred  with  his  highness 
in  opposing  the  abolition,  but  the  final  determination  of  the 
question  was  postponed  to  the  succeeding  year. 

Among  the  national  objects  which  engrossed  this  session  of 
parliament,  was  th£  state  of  our  forests.  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  crown  lands  reported  that  the  principai 
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reservoir  of  materials  for  our  navy,  the  New  Forest  in  Hamp-    CHVP. 
shire,   was   io  such   a   condition,  that  unless    proper  attention    XLV1II% 
were  bestowed  immediately,  there  would  be  no  limber  fit  for  s^^v->fc*«' 
public  service  for  many  years;  but  that  if  adequate  care  were      1792. 
employed,  in  a  short  time  it  might  yield  a  considerable  quantity. 
Impressed  by  their  representaiioikd,  Mr.   Pitt  proposed  a  bill  to  y^^  pj^^.^ 
enclose  certain   parts  of  the  New   Forest,  for   promoting  the  bill  fgr  en- 
growth  of  timber      Very  strong  objections  were  made  to  this  closing  the 
proposition  in  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  many  of  the  ^e^,  ''"o- 
members  professed  to  think  it  a  job  for  the  private  emolument  f**^ '"  f^" 
of  Mr,  Rose,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  instead  of  a  national!^  1^^^. 
object.     In   the   house   of   peers    it  was   strongly    reprobated, 
particularly  by  the  lord-chancellor,  and  was  finally  relinquish* 
«d. 

Mr.  Dundas  having  in  his  ofRcial  capacity,  as  treasurer  of  Bill  of  Mr. 
the   navy,  learned  the  many  difficulties   which,  through   their  j?""f^**/^^ 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  of  business,  our  gallant  ^^^ppori'^^^y^'^ 
ers  often  experience  in  the  recovery  of  their  wages  and  prize  ment  of 
moneyt  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  the  obstacles^  and  prevent  wages  and 
the  fi4uds.     When  the  bill   was  passed,   Mr.   Dundas  sent  a  P^^'^  n»o 
printed  account  of  the  spirit,  tendency,  and  provisions  of  this  P^^  ^^  ***" 
new  act,  to  all  the  parochial  clergy  in  Britain,  to  be  read  from  ^"' 
the  pulpits,  and   explained   to   sailors    and    their    connexions. 
Since  that  time  the  impostures  which  before  were  so  frequently 
practised   by  personating  individuals;  forging   wills,  and   other 
criminal  artifices,  are  vei7  rarely  attempted. 

In  bringing  forward  his  plan*  of  finance,  Mr.  Pitt  showed  Fmance. 
the  national  revenue  to  be  in  such   a   favourable  state,  that  a 
diminution  of  the  public  burthens  might  be  reasonably  expected. 
The  taxes  for  the  year  1791    had  produced  s^I 6,730,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  average  of  the  last  four   years   ^500,000;  after  * 
subtracting  from  which  the  sum  total  of  the  expenditures,  which 
amounted  by  the  reductions  proposed  to  ^g  15,81 1,000,  the  per- 
manent income  would  exceed  the  permanent  expense,  including 
the  million  annually  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  by  no  less  than  gg 400,000.     The  supplies  wanted  Prosper- 
ibr  the  present  year  would  amount  to   .^5,654,000,  for  which  <^^*^*^®^ 
the  means  provided  constituted  a  sum  that  exceeded  the  former  ^JJJJ^JJ^^'^^ 
by  gg37,000.  From  the  foregoing  statement,  Mr.  Pitt  was  ot  opi-^ue^ 
nion,  that  the  surplus  would  enable  government  to  take  off  such 
taxes  as  bore  chiefly  on  the  poorer  classes,  to  the  aiiiount  of 
one  half  of  that  sum;  and  to  appropriate  the  other  half  to  the 
duDtnution  of  the  public  debts.     By  the  methods  projected  for  ^'^^^P**^****^ 
the  redemption  of  this  debt,  gg25,000,000  would  be  paid  Qff  in  jucmg  ihV 
the  space   of  fifteen  years;   towards   which  the  interest  of  the  debt  atid 
sums  annually  redeemed  would  be  carried  to  the  smking  fund,  taxes, 
till  tbe  annual  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  that  debt 
amounted  to  gg 4,000,000.     This  favourable-  state  of  the  finances 
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CHAP,    arose  trom  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which,  though 
JJCLVJIl.    arrived  at  an  eminent  degree,  had  not  yet  attained  that  summit 
^'^'^'^^^^  of  grandeur  and  felicity  that  lay  within  the  reach  of  its  industry 
1793.     and  manifold  abilities.    During  the  discussion  on  the  ways  and 
means,  several  severe  strictures  were  made  on  the  mischiefs  of 
lotteries,  in  wasting  the  property  and  corrupting  the  morals  of 
the  lower  classes.     Ministers  replied,  that  the  lottery  was  a  tax 
upon  adventure,  which  would  exist  though  it  were  not  taxed, 
it  was  no  reason  to  forbear  a  productive  source  of  revenue,  that 
riounsh-    1^  subject  might  be  abused.     Near  the  close  of  the  session  Mr. 
ing  state  of  Dundas  laid  before  the  house  his  annual  statement  of  the  in- 
bidutfiDtn-come  and  expenditure  of  British  India.    In  the  preceding  ses- 
^'  sion  the  surplus,  after  deducting  all  charges,  was  ^1,409,000, 

applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  company's  debt,  and  to  pur- 
cnase  an  investment.  The  actual  revenues  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay,  he  stated  at  <g7,350,OiX);  the  sum  remaining,  to- 
gether with  that  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  imported  goods, 
amounted  to  «g59 1,000,  from  wliich  deducting  the  interest  paid 
at  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  the  surplus  of  the  whole  was 
between  three  and  ag400,000.  From  a  general  review  it  ap- 
peared, that  war  with  I'ippoo  Saib,  and  the  interest  of  the  debt 
had  nearly  exhausted  the  whole  revenue  of  India  and  die 
profits  of  the  sales;  and  that  a  debt  had  been  contracted  of 
jgl,782,3'28,  arising  from  the  purchase  of  investments.  Not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  the  India  debt,  ^f  r.  Dundas  stated 
the  affairs  of  the  company  to  be  on  no  worse  a  footing  at  the 
commencement  of  1792,  than  at  the  commencement  of  1791; 
and  ihey  had  been  improved  at  home  by  the  payment  of  debts 
to  the  amount  of  «g69  4,000,  and  by  an  increase  of  money  id 
their  treasury,  amounting  tQ  §§541,400.  Thus  after  a  war  of 
•  eight  months,  the  company's  finances  were  only  the  worse  by 
9^276,000.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the  session  terminated  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty,  mentioning  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  declared  his  own  intention  to  observe 
a  strict  neutrality. 
Political  While  so  many  important  concerns  both  internal  and  conti- 
transac-  nental  interested  the  British  nation,  a  war  breaking  out  in  India, 
tione  in  In-  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  the  public  attention.  The 
***•  peace  of  Mangalore,  caused  by  the  reduction  of  Tippoo  Saib's 

strength,  endured  no  longer  than  his  deficiencies  lasted.    In- 
heriting the  views  and  passions  of  his  father,    he  sought  the 
empire  of  India,  and  as  a  step  to  its  attainment,  the  expulsion 
of  the  English,  his  most  poweiful  rivals.     For  several  years  he 
had  been  collecting  and  disciplining  large  armies;  and  though 
hopeless  of  assistance,  either  from  France  or  the  native  powers, 
was  not  afraid  singly  to  provoke  England  to  war.     The  Eng- 
Beneficial  lish   government  in  India,  well  informed  of   his   designs,  was 
effects  of    sufficiently  prepared. for  counteraction.     Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  the 
IcKiataUve  ^^"^i^istration  of  the    Indian   territories,   executed  under  the 
•leaauKs    direction  of  Mr.  Dundas,  had  corrected  abuses,  restored  pro- 
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sperity  and  extended  revenue  through  British  India.    Sir  John    CHAP. 
Macpherson  succeeded  Mr,  Hastings  as  govemor-general,  and  XLVIII. 
imitated  in  peace  the  plans  of  economy  which  his  predecessor  n^^>^'>^ 
had  concerted  and  executed,  as  firmly  and  constantly  as  was      UyS* 
possibly  consistent  with  the  necessary  expenditure  of  multiplied  and  Mr. 
wars :  he  thereby  surmounted  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  DundaaV 
the  executive  government  was  unavoidably  involved.     He  Hqui- ^^^^JJJ^ 
dated  the  civil  and  military  debts  which  had  been  incurred,  andSentT^ 
established  such  a  system  for  reducing  expenditure  and  impro- Sir  John 
ving  income,  as  greatly  facilitated  the  beneficial  administration  Macpher- 
of  the  boaiM  of  control.     Lord  Comwallis  being  sent  out  to  In-*°"8®^^'?J* 
dia,  ill  spring  1786,  and  with  the  double  appointment  of  goyem-^^^^ 
or-general  and  commander  in  chief,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  Sep- successful 
tember,  and  found  the  different  presidencies  in  rising  prosperity,  adminis- 
He  availed  himself  with  moderation,  firmness,  and  temper,  of  tntion  o£ 
the  best  arrangements  of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  s^v^- !ll*i*j^* 
ral  new  regulations  that  contributed  farther  to  the  public  wel-J^^^^ 
fare,'  including  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  natives.     In  vallis,  who 
Madras  and  Bombay,  affairs  were  proportionably  flourishihg  ;  proceeds  in 
the  British .  presidencies  were  also  secured  by  a  very  powerful  plws  of 
military  force.     The  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  as  well  as  less  PJ^P"*". 
considerable  powers  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  ^cre^J^^^ 
in.alliance  with  the  English.     Such  was  the  state  of  India  when  xippoSalb 
Tippoo  Saib  commenced  hostilities  by  attacking  our  ally  the  recruiu  his 
rajah  of  Travancore,  whose  dominions  the  English  had  gua- strength, 
ranteed  with  Tippoo's  consent,  at  the  late  peace.     The  council  ^  *^^^ 
of  Madras  remonstrated,   and  attempted  amicable  mediation,  i?*^'J^ 
but  to  no  purpose.     Bound  in  honour  and  justice  to  protect  our  ^^^^^ 
ally,  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal  declared  war  against 
the  sultan  of  Mysore.     In  June   1790,  general  Meadows  from  War  and 
the  Carnatic,  invaded  Tippoo's  dominions,  while  general  Aber*  invasion  of 
crombie  from  the  west,    having  conquered   Cannamore,   ad-^J^^*^"*' 
vanced  towards   Seringapatam.     Tippoo,  with   masterly  skill, 
eluded  all  Meadow's  ablest  efforts  to  bring  him  to  battle,  and 
after  a  long  and  tiresome  succession  of  jiiarches  and  counter- 
marches, with  several  skirmishes,  the  English  general  was  obli* 
ged  by  the  rainy  season  to  return  to  Madras.     Nor  were  Aber- 
crombie's  exertions  after  the  reduction  of  Cannamore  during 
the  first  campaign,  attended  with  any  decisive  efforts.     Though  ^^P*W 
the  campaign  in  all  its  operations,  very  honourably  displayed  ?  y-* 
British  valour  and  conduct,  yet  it  did  not  answer  expectations,  "^    ^"ivt, 
and  lord  Comwallis  himself  judged  it  expedient  to  take  the 
field  the  following  year.     In  March  1791,  he  proceeded  to  My«1791»lord 
sore  by  the  Eastern  Ghauts ;  and  having  surmounted  the  passes,  Cornwalli* 
he  attacked  Bangalore,  the  second  city  of  the  Mysorean  empire.  Vi^    ^ 
Tippoo  marched  to  ^s  relief:  fi>r  so  important  an  object  ven-  i,^^S^ 
tured  a  pitched  battle,  was  defeated,  and  the  town  was  taken  within 
by  storm.     Lord  Comwallis  now  proceeded  towards  the  capi-  sight  of 
tal  of  Mysore,  whither  Abercrombie  was  also  advancing  with  8ering«» 
the   western  army.    In  the  month  of  May  he  arrived  in  tbeP***"** 
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CHAP,    neighbourhood  qf  Seringapatam,  wher^  he  found  Tippoo  rtrf 
XLVni.  strongly  posted,  and  protected  in  front  and  flank  by  swamps  and 
^^"''^^^^  mountains :  not  deterred  by  these  difficulties,  the  British  general 
1793,     attacked  the  enemy,  and  though  the  Mysoreans  made  a  very 
gallant  resistance,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  compelled  them  u> 
seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  capital.     The  sun  was  about 
to  set  when  the  victorious  English*  pursuing  the  enemy,  fist 
beheld  Seringapatam  rising  upon  an  island,  in  all  the  splendour 
of  Asiatic  magnificence,  decorated  with  sumptuous  buUdings, 
encircled  by  most  beautiful  gardens,  and  defended  by  strong 
and  extensive  fortifications.    The  grand  object  of  their  pursuit 
now  appeared  to  the  English  within  their  immediate  grasp: 
but  disasters  which  no  foresight  could  have  anticipated,  and  no 
Mfisdom  could  have  prevented,  now  obstructed  its  attainment 
A  covering  army  was  necessary  while  they  were  carrying  oa 
the  siege,  both  for  supporting  their  operations,  and  for  com- 
rmanding  the  country,  to  secure  the  conveyance  of  provisions. 
When  lord  Comwallis  set  out  on  this  expedition,  he  bad  trusted 
to  the  co-operation  of  the   Mahrattas,  but^  was  disappointed, 
is  prevent-  Still  expecting  general  Abercrombie,  he  marched  up  the  Cave- 
ed  bv  the    ry,  to  secure  and  facilitate  the  advance  of  the  western  army; 
floods  of    but  the  -river* suddenly  swelling,  rendered  the  junction  of  the 
ti^  Cavery  ^^^  armies  impracticable.     The  troops  from  Bombay  reluc- 
vc8tinfirthc^°**y  yielding  to  necessity,  departed  for  the  western  coast, 
metnipolis  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  monsoon  which  was  then  raging 
of  Mysore,  oii  the  Malabar  side  of  the  mountains.     Comwallis  having  halt- 
ed some  days  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  other  army,  deemed 
it  expedient  to  defer  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  till  the  follow- 
ing campaign,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  reduc- 
ing the  interjacent  country  and  forts,  securing  coromunicatioB 
with  the  allies,  preparing  plentiful  supplies  of  provision,  and 
making  other  dispositions  for  commencing  the  investment  as 
soon  as  the  monsoon  should  be  over.     The  moat  difficult  and 
most  important  acquisitions  during  the  remainder  of  this  cam- 
paign, were   Nundydroog,  the  capital  of  a  rich  district,  and 
Savendroog,  or  the  Rock  of  Death,  a  fortress  which  command- 
ed a  great  part  of  the  country  between  Bangalore  and  Seringa- 
Inl792,hepdt2>™;    Early  in  1793,  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  joined 
besieges     the  British  army,  now  on  its  march  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  February, 
Seringapa-  the  British   host  once  more  appeared  before  Tippoo's  capi- 
^*°*-  tal.    On  the  7th,  soon  after  midnight,  they  attacked  the  sal- 

tan's lines,  forced  his  camp,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and 
compelled  him  to  confine  himself  within  the  city.  The  Bom- 
bay army  now  arriving,  a  junction  was  effected  between  Aber- 
crombie and  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  city  was  invest- 
ed on  every  side.  Seringapatam  has  die  form  of  a  triangle 
almost  isoskeles :  two  tides  arc  washed  by  the  river,  while  the 
third  is  joined  to  the  country.  On  this,  the  western  side,  as 
•naturally  the  most  accessible,  the  fc>rtification8  are  the  strong- 
est :  aware  of  this  circumstance,  the  British  general  instead  of 
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directing  his  main  attack  from  the  island^  resolved  to  make  his    eHAP, 
assauh  across  the  river.     The  trenches  were  open,  the  siege  was  XI^VUI. 
advancmg  with  i^at  rapidity,  and  dispositions  were  made  for  s^^>r^^m^ 
cooiniencing  an  immediate  assault    The  sultan  seeing  himself      ir92. 
bemmed  inon  every  side,  importuned  by  the  people  to  terminate  Tippoo 
the  war,  and  fearing  sedition  if  he  refused,  at  last  sued  for  peace,  ^'^^^^ 
vrhicb  was  granted  him  on  the  following  conditions :  first,  that  he  ^^,^  i^ 
should  cede  one  half  of  his  dominions  to  the  allied  powers ;  at  the  diiv 
secondly,  that  he  should  pay  three  crores,  and  thirty  lacks  of  tation  of 
rupees/  thirdly,  that  he  should  unequivocally  restore  idl  thek>'d/'Om. 
prisoners  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Mysoreans  from  the  time  ^^^ 
of  Hyder  Ally ;  and  fourthly,  that  two  of  his  three  eldest  sons 
should  be  delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  treaty.     Agreeably  to  these  terms,  the  treasure  began  to  be 
carried  to  the  firitish  camp,  and  on  the  36th,  the  young  princes 
were  conducted  to  lord  Comwallis.     This  ceremony  was  per- 
fohned  with  great  pomp :  meanwhile  Tippoo  made  some  at- 
tempts to  retanl  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  lord  Comwallis 
issuing  orders  for  recommencing  the  siege,  he  submitted  to  all 
the  British  demands ;  and  the  peace  was  finally  concluded  on  the 
i9tb  of  March.    Thus  ended  a  war  which  delivered  the  com- 
pany from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  by  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  the  most  powerful  of  its  neighbours ;  constantly  in- 
clined fix>m  interest  and  connexion,  to  unite  with  France     The 
territories  of  which  Tippoo  was  divested,  were  divided  between 
the  three  allied  powers,  in  three  equal  portions.    This  act  of 
good  faith  to  our  allies,  and  the  separate  arrangements  made  by 
lord  Comwallis  with  the  nabobs  of  Oude  and  the  Camatic,  as 
well  as  the  principal  nadve  rajahs,  left  a  very  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous impression  of  British  justice  on  the  memory  of  the 
natives.    Lord  Comwallis.  and  general  Meadows,  with  great  Generous 
generosity,  resigned  their  share  of  the  plunder  to  the  rest  <>^  ^**^  ?*"^!^^^ 
army.    His  lordship  having  reduced  this  potent  enemy,  turned  ^J^J^" 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  territory  which  had  been  gpecting 
ceded  by  the  sultan  of  Mysore.     Several  British  gentiemen  had  prize  roo- 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  by  ney. 
this  means  had  become  acquainted  with  the  history  and  customs  ^^'^ 
of  the  natives.    Among  other  valuable  information,  they  had  ?^^^  ^ 
learned  the  ancient  mode  of  collecting  the  'revenues  throughout  ^nu>f ' 
India.    By  conversancy  in  the  Persian  and  Indostan  tongues,  India, 
both  civil  and  military  officers  discovered  that  the  system  of  col- 
lection in  Mysor6  was  extremely  productive,  without  oppressing 
the  inhabitants ;  and  that  its  chief  advantage  arose  from  the  im- 
posts being^ed,  so  that  accounts  were  simplified,  and  the    \> 
pressions  of  intermediate  agents  were  not  suffered  to  exist.    His 
lordship,  from  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  conceming 
Indian  systems  of  finance,  extended  his  improvements  to  Benga^ 
and  other  settlements  in  India.<^ 

f  Aboat  4^125,000il  g  See  Annual  Regiater,  1^92^ 
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The  French  revolution  chiefly  engfages  the  attention  of  the  continent  and 
of  Britain.— 'I*he  British  government  still  resolved  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  France— Catharine's  views  respecting  Poland— she  de« 
sires  to  embroil  her  powerhil  neighbors  in  war  with  France  — <^autiou8 
prudence  of  Ueopold.--  Convention  at  Pilnitz  between  the  chief  povers 
of  Germany.— The  parties  disavow  hostile  intentions  against  France^ 
The  French  king  notifies  to  foreign  princes  his  acceptance  of  the  new 
constitution — answers  of  the  different  powers  — Circular  note  of  the  em- 
peror. -  ^  weden  and  Russia  urge  the  German  powers  to  active  hostilitiesi 
out  without  effect—  Proceedings  in  France  *-  Meeting  of  the  second  na- 
tional assembly— they  conceive  internal  revolution  a  reason  for  changing 
the  law  of  nations —Seizure  of  Avignon-«-Operations  of  the  French  ex- 
iles at  Coblentz  —The  k'mg  urges  them  to  return— rapid  diminutioD  of 
the  king's  p"wer  — Gener^^l  character  of  the  French  nation,— violent  pas- 
sions,  sdrdour  of  pursuit p  and  energy  of  action— the  sume  character  ap- 
pears in  their  religious,  loyal,  and  democratical  enthusiasm— progress  of 
republicanism.— Intrigues  between  the  loyalists  and  repubHcan  leaden 
—from  the  emptiness  of  the  royal  coffers  'are  unavailing  —The  "king  re- 
fuses to  attempt  bis  escape— Different  views  of  the  emigrant  princes 
and  of  the  nobles — of  foreign  potentates.— Disputes  between  the  French 
government  and  the  elector  of  l^reves.—  The  princes  of  the  empire  he«d« 
ed  bv  the  emperor  and  supported  by  Prussia  form  a  confederal  cy  for 'tic- 
fendmg  their  rights  —Sudden  death  of  the  emperor  —  Preparations  of  the 
kingof  Sweden.— Assassination ^of  that  heroic  prince.-  The  Fiench  go- 
vernment demands  of  Vustria  and  Prussia  the  disavowal  of  a  concert 
hostile  to  France  —  Basis  of  tranquility  proposed  by  Francis  and  Frede- 
rick William  — Frencli  declare  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia  —Coun- 
ter declarations  — l*he  duke  of  Brunswick  is  appointed  general  of  the 
combined  armies  of  Germany  —Preparations  of  France  and  distribution 

•  of  the  armies  —The  French  invade  the  Austrian  Netherlands— their  first 
operations  are  desultory  and  unsuccessftd— unprovided  state  of  their 
armies— is  imputed  to  treachety  —Dispositions  of  government  to  pemedir 
this  defect— I'he  duke  of  Brunswick  arrives  at  Coblentz  —The  allied 
powers  misinformed  concerning  the  disposition  of  tlie  French  nation— 
Under  this  misinformation  they  conceK  the  plan  of  tlie  campaign— they 
propose  to  invade  France  and  restore  monarchy— manifesto  of  the  dvkt 
of  Brunswick -threat^s  more  than  its  authors  can  execute— unwise  snd 
hurtful  to  the  cause  —State  of  parties  in  France— the  manifesto  combines 
diversity  of  sentiment  into  unanimous  determination  to  resist  fo- 
reign interference— hurries  the  downfsdl  of  kingly,  power— and  com- 
pletely defeats  the  purpose  of  its  framers.— Proceeding^  at  Pans- 
power  of  the  jacobins— the  sansculottes— decreed  for  raising  a  jacobin 
army  and  punishing  refractory  priests*  the  king  refuses  his  sanction  — 
La  Fayette  repwrs  to  Paris  -  but  is  obliged  to  fly— he  leaves  the  French 
army  and  surrenders  to  the  Austrians.— French  enthusiasna  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  combined  armies —Anniversary  of  July  l4th.— The  Mar- 
aeillou— passive  citizens.— The  mayor  of  Paris  in  the  name  of  his  con- 
stituents demands  the  deposition  of  the  king.— Proceedings  of  the  lOth 
of  August— a  banditti  assault  the  Thuilleries— valour  of  the  Swiss 
guards— they  are  overpowered  and  massacred  by  the  savage  mob.— 
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The  roral  family  earned  prisoners  to  the  temple— deposition  of  the  kinjc 
—plan  of  provisionury  government  drawn  up  by  Brissbt— manifestoes  to 
the  Krencli  and  to  foreign  powera — plan  of  a  convention— persecution  of 
the  unyielding  priests.— CHurch  plate  is  sent  to  the  mint  and  the  beHi 
are  turned  into  cannon. — Oomiciliury  visits.-^ Massacres  of  September^ 
atrocimis  barbarity  towards  the  princess  Lamballe.— Meeting  of  thena* 
tional convention.— English  societies  address  the  convention  with  con- 

Satulat  ions  and  praise— accompany  their  commendations  with  a  gift  of 
oes. — The  coiTesponding  society  by  its  secretary  Thomas  Hardy,  shoe- 
maker, invites  the  French  republic  to  fraternity  with  Britain  —The  con- 
vention believes  the  boasts  ot  mich  reformers,  that  they  speak  the  vtiice  of 
the  British  nation -this  belief  influences  their  political  conduct.—  . 
Schenoes  of  the  convention  for  prY)curing  the  property  of  (»tber  countries. 
Proceedings  of  ihe  duke  of  Brunhwick.  —lie  enters  Franoe  and  advances 
towards  Champaign. — Dumouricr  the|Prench  general,  occupies  a  strong 
position. — ^The  duice  of  Brunswick  retreats. ^Elation  of  the  French  — 
bumourier  enters  tlie  Netlierlands,  defeat*  his  enemy  at  Jemappe,  and 
reduces  the  ooimtry  —The  French  propose  to  conquer  and  revolutionize 
all  neigtiboring  states.- Noted  dt-ci'ee  of  November  1 9th,  encouraging 
foreign  nations  to  revolution.  -The  Fi-ench  open  the  Scheldt,  contrary 
to  treaties  with  Britain.— PiffectH  m  Britain  from  French  doctrines  and 
proceedings.— Anti-constitutional  ferment  during  the  recess  of  1792.— 
English  republicans  confidently  hope  for  a  change.— Alarm  of  many 
friendsoftheoonstitution.— Mr 'Reeve's  association  aj^ainst  teppblicans 
and  levellers — is  veiy  generally  ioined— and  gives  an  important  turn  to 
public  opinion««-The  king  embodies  the  m il itia— and  at  such  a  crisis  sum- 
pioaa  parliament  before  tlie  appointed  time. 


WHILE  lord  CorowalHs  thus  effected  so  great  a  change    CHAF. 
in  Indostan  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  the  revolu-     XL.IX. 
tions  of  Poland  and  France.    From  the  admiration  of  virtue,  or  ^•^'^^"'^^ 
from  the  enmity  of  ambition    princes  and  sujects  were  warm-  ^^^^' 
ly  interested  in  the  concerns  of  the  gallant,  moderate,  and  dis-  pr^p^),  -^. 
criminating  votaries  of  rational  liberty  in  Poland,  but  they  were  votution 
still  more  universally  and   vigilantly   attentive  to  the  furious  ohiefly  en- 
proceedings  of  democratical  and  anarchical  license  in  France,  gages  the 
Every  friend  of  human  rights  regarded  the  Polish  estoblish-*"*?^^^" 
ment  of  diffused  freedom  with  complacency  and  ^^^fi^^ction;^^^j|^^' 
but  he  rejoiced  at  it  on  account  of  the  Poles  themselves,  with'-^f  Britain^ 
out  considering  his  own  security  or  interest  as  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  acts  of  men  who  confined  their  views  to  thei^ 
own    country.      In  contemplating    France,    whether   with    a 
friendly,    hostile,  or  ithpartial  regard,  every    neighboring  be- 
holder saw  that  the  conduct  of  the  Gallic  revolutionists  would 
and  must  influence  other  nations.     The  principles  and  pro- 
ceedings, whether  deserving  praise,  reprobation,  or  a  mixture 
of  both,  were  general  in  their  object,  and  energetic  in  their 
operation  ;    and  their  effects,  happy  or  miserable,    evidently 
must  be  extensive.    The  monarchs  of  the  continent,  conscious 
that  even  moderate  and  rational  liberty  was  by  no  means  con- 
sistent with  their  own  respective  governments^  regarded  with 
alarm  a  system,  tending  not  merely  to  restrain,  but  to  crush 
and  annihilate  moArcby.      Britain  declared  her  resolution  not 
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to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France ;  but  the  other  sove- 
reigns by  no  means  concurred  in  disclaiming  such  intentions ; 
indeed  some  of  them  were  severally  predisposed  to  a  very  con- 
trary policy.  Since  the  peace  of  Werela,  a  close  intercourse 
had  subsisted  between  Catharine  and  Gustavus.  The  ambitious 
empress  foiled  in  the  expectations  with  which  she  had  begun 
the  Turkish  war,  saw  a  fresh  barrier  rising  against  her  power 
in  the  establishment  of  Polish  independence,  whichy  if  suffered 
to  acquire  strength  and  stability,  would  counteract  her  future 
projects  :  she  therefore  resolved  to  crush  the  new-bom  freedom. 
Austria  and  Prussia  only  possessed  the  power  of  obstructing 
her  designs;  and  though  they  were  at  present  upon  amicable 
terms,  yet  she  wished  to  have  a  stronger  security  for  the  for- 
bearance of  their  inteference:  the  most  effectual  she  well 
knew,  would  be,  if  she  could  occupy  them  in  another,  quarter. 
As  a  sovereign  she  was,  no  doubt,  inimical  to  doctrines  sa 
unpalatable  to  crowned  heads,  and  in  some  degree  entered 
into  the  sympathies  of  her  neighbours.  But  the  prevention  of 
republicanism,  not  very  likely  to  make  its  way  among  the  sla- 
vish boors  of  Russia,  was  by  no  means  her  principal  or  imme- 
diate object.  Concealing,  however,  her  real  intentions,  she  ex- 
pressed not  only  the  strongest  indignation  against  the  French 
revolutionists,  but  openly  and  publicly  was  the  first  to  declare 
herself  determined  to  protect  and  restore  the  ancient  govern-* 
ment  of  France.  She  applied  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  very 
readily  listened  to  h^  suggestion,  and  promised  to  co-operate. 
Catharine  and  Gustavus  expressed  the  warmest  approbation 
of  the  emperor's  letter.*  The  empress  despatched  a  minister 
to  the  French  princes  at  Goblentz,  assisted  them  with  money, 
and  pressed  them  to  enter  on  their  expedition.  Though  deter- 
mined to  avoid  all  active  interference  herself,  she  assumed  the^ 
appearance  of  the  most  ardent  zeal  against  the  French  revolu- 
tionists. Leopold  proceeded  in  his  plans  with  a  caution  and 
coolness  which  the  more  ardent  advocates  of  a. counter  revohi- 
tion  considered  as  dilatory.  In  August,  1791,  a  convention  vras 
Held  at  Pilnitz  between  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  friends  of  the  French  revolution 
formed  an  hypothesis  that  at  this  meeting  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded for  two  great  purposes;  the  restoration  of  absolute 
monarchy,    and  the  dismemberment  of  the  French  empire.* 

a  See  chapter  zlvii.  b  Boiiille's  Memoirs,  457* 

e  On  this  fiction  the  vindicators  of  FVance  in  the  other  countries,  and 
especially  in  Britain,  in  conversation,  speeches,  and  writings,  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  war,  rested  their  principal  arguments  to  prove,  that 
innocent  and  unoffending  friends  of  liberty  and  of  the  human  race,  were 
driven  by  necessity  to  defend  themselves  against  the  confederation  of 
de«ipots  which  met  at  Pilnitz.  A  paper  was  actually  published  as  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  this  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  not  only  supported  r>y  no  evidence, 
but  carrying,  in  its  intrinsic  absurdity,  the  clearest  proofs  tliat  it  «as  a  for- 
gery.    Another  fibrication  of  the  same  kind  was  also  published  as  a  state 
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The  real  object  of  this  cdovention  is  now  found  to  have  been    CHAP, 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  of  Europe^  and  for  that  pur-     XUX. 
pose  to  endeavour,  by  combined  influence,  to  effectuate  the  es-  ^-^"^'^''Stf^ 
tablishment  of  a  mcxierate  and  limited  monarchy  in  France.     1792. 
The  conference  at  PilnitE  was  attended  by  the  count  d'Artois, 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  and  Mr.  de  Calonne.    These  illustrious, 
exiles  and  the  contracting  sovereigns,  stipulated  that  they  would  The  par- 
support  the  establishment  of  order  and  moderate  liberty;   and^J^^^^^ 
that  if  the  king  of  France  would  concur,  and  other  potentates  intentiom 
accede  to  their  designs,  they  would  exert  their  influence  and  against 

e^wer  to  obtain  to  his  christian   majesty  freedom  of  action :  Prance* 
eopokl,  publishing  this  engagement,  disavowed  hostile  inten- 
tions towards  France. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  notification  was  sent  by  the  The 
French  king  to  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  that  he  had  I-Yench  ^ 
accepted  the  new  constitution.     Britain  sent  a  very  friendly  ^*"8f  ™>^ 
answer :   in  his  reply,  Leopold  expressed  his  hopes  that  this  ^^  ^  ^ 
measure  might  promote  the  general  welfare,  remove  the  fears  Jl^incca  hi»> 
for  the  common  cause  of  sovereigns,  and  prevent  the  necessity  acceptanc* 
of  employing  serious  precautions  against-  the  renewal  of  licen-of  thenew 
dousness.    The  answers  of  some  of  the  other  powers  expressed  <^"*^****- 
thcir  disbelief  of  the  king's  freedom,  and  therefore  forebore  any  ^^'^ 
opinion  concerning  the  notification  ;  but  the  greater  number  sent  of^^f. 
fiiendly  replies.^    In  November  the  emperor  sent  a  note  to  the  ferentpowr 
different  powers  of  Europe,  declaring  that  he  considered  theers. 
French  king  as  free,  and  the  prevailing  party  to  be  disposed  to  Circular 
moderatexounsels,  from  which  his  majesty  augured  the  proba-"^^*^*^ 
blc  establishment  of  a  regular  and  just  government,  and  the  con-  *°*P^"''"' 
tiouance  of  tranquillity.    But  lest  the  licentious  disorders  should 
be  renewed,  the  emperor  thought  the  other  powers  should  hold 
themselves  in  a  state  of  observation,  and  cause  to  be  declared 
by  their  respective  ministers  at  Paris,  that  they  would  always  b^ 
ready  to  support  in  concert,  on  the  first  emergency,  the  rights 
of  the  king  and  the  French  monarchy .«    About  the  end  of  No- 
vember his  imperial  majesty  wrote  a  note  to  the  king  of  France, 
declaring  that  he  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom  as  long  as  the  French  should  leave  to  their  king 
all  the  powersf  which  they  had  voluntarily  stipulated,  and  those 
which  he  had  voluntarily  accepted,  in  the  new  constitutional 
contract.     Leopold,  indeed,  manifested  in  every  part  of  his 
proceedings  a  disposition  to  maintain  peace  with  the  French 
nation.    He  discouraged  the  emigrants  from  assembling  withifx 

paper,  and  long  referred  to  under  the  title  of  the  treaty  of  Pavia*  These 
Ibigeries  are  very  fully  and  ahly  exposed  in  the  anti-jacobin  newspaper,  by 
a  writer  under  the  signature  of  Di-.txctov. 

d  See  in  State  Papers  of  October  and  November  1791,  the  respective  an- 
swers. 

e  State  Papers,  Norember  19th,  1791. 

f  This  declaration  certainly  was  an  interference,  as  it  prescribed  bounds 
beyond  which  they  were  not  to  go  in  the  arringement  of  their  own  affairs. 
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CHAP,    his  territories  to  concert  projects  inimical  to  the  revolutionary 

XUX.    government.    This  conduct,  was  by  nQ  means  agreeiible  to  the 

v^'>'"^»'  French  princes^  who  strongly  expostulated   with  him  on  the 

1792.      measures  which  he  was  pursuing.     The  king  of  Sweden  and 

Sweden      the  empress  of  Russia  strenuously  urged  both  the  German  po- 

*"*^  ■^""'*^ tentates  to  active  hostilitieH.s  but  without  effect:  and  long  after 

(^MTOan*    the  meeting  at  Pilnitz.  the  princes  who  conferred  proved  them- 

-  powers  to   selves  inclined  to  peace. 

active  hos-      Meanwhile   the  second  national  assembly   met  in  October 
tilitie8,but  1791  ;  having  sworn  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
without  ef-  ^Q^  decreed  by  the  constituent  assembly,  they  immediately  ex- 
ft^ceed-    hibited  a  specimen  of  their  legislative  justice  by  passing  a  law 
ings  m       to  rob  the  pope  of  the"  territory  of  Avignon,  which  had  been 
i-mnce.      ceded  to  that  prince  by  the  most  solemn  treaties.    This  act 
Meeting  of  was  a  farther  illustration  of  the  principle  already  exemplified 
^^^•*2'"*^  by  the  revolutionists  .in  their  aggressions  on  the  German  sove- 
Jl^j^Jl    **' reigns,  that  because  France  had  made  a  change  in  her  intcnial 
They  con-  constitution,  slie  was  also  to  alter  the  law  of  nations  according 
oeive  inter- to  her  convenience  or  pleasure,  and  to  violate  the  rights  of  in- 
nal  revolu.  dependent  states.      Their  next  protect  of    rapacious  injustice 
*»^"  *"**-  was  against  the  bishopric  of  &asle.>>      Thither  they  sent  com- 
^anirW    ™**^***^"®''®  ^o  settle  certain  differences  which  they  pretended  to 
the  law  of  have  arisen -amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  between  Avignon  and 
■aiinns.      Carpentras.     They  began  the  system  of  their  operations  by  in- 
Seizure  of  stitudng  a  club,  and  gaining  partisans  among  the  people ;  after 
Avijpion.    naassacreing  the   most  peaceable '  and  respectable  inhabitants, 
they  compelled  the  remainder  to  meet,  and   vote  their  union 
Operations  ^i^h  the  kingdom  of  France.     The  French  royalists  were  form- 
of  the        ing  an  army  under  the  prince  of  Cond^  *;  and,  from  the  con- 
French  ex-  tinned  junction  of  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  they  were  bc- 
Mes  at  Co- come  very  numerous.     On  the  1 4th  of  October,  the  assembly 
Mentz.       decreed,  that  emigi^nts  thus  collected  should  be  from  that  dme 
considered  as  traitors  against  their  country  ;  and  that,  froip  the 
1st  of  January  1792,  such  as  should  be  known  to  be  assembled 
should  be  punished  with  death ;  that  all   the  French  princes 
and  public  functionaries  who  should  not  return  before  the  1st  of 
January,  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  and 
suffer  confiscation  of  their  property.    The  king  refused  to  ratify 
this    decree,  but    endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  exiles  to  the 
The  king    French  government  by  admonition  and  persuasion  :  he  repeat- 
urges  them  edly  despatched  letters  to  all  the  princes,  earnestly  entreating 
Id  return.         '        *'  y  y  j 

gThe  marquis  de  Bouille,  who  was  in  the  qonfidenoe  of  the  king  of 
Sweden,  quotes  several  letters  which  prove  Gustavus  to^  have  been  very 
anxious  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  restoration  of  monarchy  ;  but  tlie  teal 
of  Catharine,  he  says,  never  extended  beyond  professions.    Page  457* 

h  See  French  Journals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  which  the 
English  reader  will  find  with  considerable  accuracy,  in  the  Gcntlcraa«« 
Magazine,  and  the  historical  substance  in  the  Annual  liegisters ;  hut  Is 
iiiiler  and  more  minute  detail  in  tlie  Moniteun. 
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tbcm  to  return :  he  used  bis  endeavours  by  a  public  proclamai-   CHAP, 
tiony  as  well  as  all  the  private  influence  he  possessed,  to  recall    XLIX. 
Ibe  emigrants  to  the  bosom  of  their  country,  and  to  retain  those  s^^v^^/ 
who  were  inclined. to  emigrate.    The  French  princes,  in  answer     1792. 
U>the  king's  repeated  letters,  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge the  constitution  accepted  by  the  king,  and  declared 
their  views  to  be  the  re'-establlshment  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  and  the  restoration  to  the  king  of  his  liberty  and  legis* 
lative .  authority.     The  republican  party,  professing  to  think 
that  the  king  secretly  instigated  the  princes,  endeavoured  to 
excite  in  the  natbn  a  general  mistrust  of  his  intentions ;  an4 
found  their  efforts  so  successful,  that  they  were  encouraged  to 
procetsd  in  executing  their  design  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  ^ 

king,  and  exalting  their  own  on  its  ruins.    The  first  step  they  Rapid  di* 
took  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  was,  by  all  means  to  minutionof 
get  rid  of  the  usual  marks  of  respect  to  his  majesty's  person,  the  king^s 
Pn  the  6th   February  1792,  Condorcet,  appointed   president,  P®^'*^' 
was  ordered  to  write  a  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  he  was  direct- 
ed to  lay  aside  the  tide  of  ^'  your  majesty.''    The  lowest  rab* 
ble  were  permitted,-  and  even  encouraged,  to  resort  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  revile  the  royal  family  in  the  most  gross  and  profligate 
terms. 

The    national    character    of  Frenchmen    appeared   totally  General 
changed :  that  people  which  for  so  many  ages  had  been  distin- <^^^^^' 
guished  for  loyalty  and  religious  zeal,  now  eagerly  trampled  on  J^^jmp, 
•very  remnant  of  monarchy  or  hierarchy.     But  the  change  wa8tion,vio- 
Teally  much  less  in  the  constituents  than  in  the  direction  ofient'pas' 
their  character.    The  French  nation  has  ever  been  distinguish-  sioos,  ar« 
ed  for  ardour  of  sensibility  to  the  passion  of  the  times :  whatever  dour  of 
el^ects,  prevailing  opinions,  or  sentiments  proposed,  they  pur- ^^^''^J^Lv 
sued  ndth  an  energy,  rapidity,  and  impetuosity,  which  naturally  ^acU^!^ 
and  necessarily  produced  excess.     In  whatever  they  sought.  The  same 
eager  for  pre-eminence,  they  ran  into  extremes:  the  same  spe- character 
cies  of  character -which,  m  the  sixteenth  century,  took  the  lead  w.«« »» 
in  augmenting  the  domination  of  priests,  in  the  seventeenth  .^'^^|' 
century  in  extending  the  power  of  kings,  in  the  eighteenth  was  S^and  %' 
me-eminent  in  enlarging  the  sway  of  atheists  and  levellers,  mocratical 
Prompt  in  invention,  and  powerful  in  intelligence;  fertile  in  re-entliusi- 
aourceS)  and  energetic  in  execution,  the  efforts  of  the  French,  ^^' 
whithersoever  directed,  never  failed  to  be  efficacious     Readily 
•usceptible  of  impression,  they  were  alive  to  sympathy.     Senti- 
ments and  opinions    were    very  rapidly  communicated:    what 
Frenchmen  seek,  they  seek  in  a  body.    The  same  national  cha- 
racter which   supported  the  catholic   league,  and  spread  the 
glory  and  power  xif  Louis  XIV.  now  overthrew  the  monarchy. 
To  render  the  king  obnoxious,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  means 
of  force,  the  republicans  repeated  the  reports  of  a  confederacy 
of  despots,  declared  their  disbelief  of  Leopold's  pacific  profes- 
sions, and  procured  a  decree  of  the  assemb])s  demanding  saus- 
fection  for  the  alleged  treaty  of  Pilnitz.    The  Jacobin  clubsi 

Vol.  IL  48  . 
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CHAP,  their  pamphleteers,  joumaliats^  and  other  agents  of  oonfusion 
XUX.    and  anarchy,  rang  the  changes  on  the  treaty  of  Pihutz,  and  af* 
\^^>f^^^^  finned  that  there  was  in  the  palace  a  junto,  which  they  called 
1792.     an  Austrian  committee,  and  of  which  De  Gessan,  the  lung's 
'^''^i^KM^   minister  for  foreign  affairs  was  alleged  to  be  a  leading  member, 
of  repubii-  ^^  ^  public  trial  of  one  of  the  journalists  for  asserting  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  committee,  he  could  bring  no  proof  to  support 
his  assertion ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  eridence  adduced  to  gi?e 
the  smallest  colour  to  the  allegation.    The  royalists  now  coun- 
teracted the  designs  of  the  republicans  with  openness  and  bold* 
Intfig^es    ness ;  they  formed  several  projects  for  rescumg  the  kingthrough 
between     the  agencv  of  Danton,  and  some  other  outrageous  democrats, 
^rlte^   who  manifested  a  disposition  to  betray  their  cause,  if  they 
lepubliean  ^^^^^  treachery  more  lucrative  than  their  present  violent  adhc- 
leadera,      rence.    Danton,  that  furious  republican,  received  a  hundred 
from  the    thousand  crowns*  for  supporting  motions  really  favourable  to 
«nDtiiiess  the  king,  though  professedly  inimical ;  but  finding  the  resources 
ofuie  royal  Qf  jj^^  court  inadequate  to  his  desires,  resumed  hb  ^publican- 
uMvSliiw.  **"^    ^*  **  ^*°  affirmed  that  Brissot  offered  to  betray  his  cause 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  that  the  court  ,being  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  afford  the  bribe  required*^  by  this  patriot, 
he  persevered  in  his  republican  career.^    A  plan  was  concerted 
for  effecting  the  king's  escape  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  which 
province  was  attached  to  his  majesty.     His  flight,  it  is  bdieved, 
would  have  been  practicable ;  but  the  character  of  the  king, 
mild  and  benevolent,  without  active  enterprise^   was  little  fittod 
to  profit  by  these  opportunities.    ,His  departure   from  Paris 
would,    he  thought,  annihilate  the   monarchical    constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  protect ;  and  expose  all  his  adherents^ 
declared  or  even  suspected  throughout  France,  td  the  infuriate 
tht  king    cruelty  of  dominate  licentiousness.     From  these  considerations 
2toSf*t1?  ^^  ^^^  refused  to  attempt  his  escape.    Understanding  reporte 
2^^    "to  have  been  circulated  that  he  was  projecting  to  leave  Paris; 
^^'      to  contradict  these  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  national  assembly, 
in  which  he  fully  explained  his  sentiments,  views,  and  inten- 
tions.>>>    The  friends  of  the  king,  and  even  of  limited  monar- 
chy, regretted  his  unwillingness  to  venture  any  step  that  might 
'  rescue  him  from  a  situation  in  which  he  was  so  degraded  and 
insulted.     They  conceived  that  the  object  was  well  worthy  of 
the  risk;    and  that  the  danger  of  flight  was    only  doubdul, 
whereas  the  danger  of  continuance  was,  if  not  immediate,  at 
difieffent    least  certain.     Of  the  emigrants,  the  princes  desired  the  restitu- 
views  of    tion  of  the  old  government,  but  the  majority  of  the  exiled  nobles 
theemi-  .  j      ^ 

Si^^nS'*  f'     ^  ^*  Playfair'g  History  of  Jacobinism.  k  Ibid. 

2z  IlISi         *  Persons  thoroaghly  acquainted  with  Brissot,  declare  that  avarice  was  no 
me  noDtea;  nun  of  his  ctiaracter ;  and  as  Mr.  Playfiur  briiiga  no  proofs  of  his  assertion, 
disbelieve  it  as  improbable, 
m  State  Papers,  February  irUi,  1792, 
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and  gentry  desired  the  establbhment  of  a  moderate  and  limited    CHAP, 
monarchy.    Foreign  powers  were  also  divided  on  this  subject.     XUX. 
Russia^  Spain,  and  Sweden,  proposed  to  restore  the  ancient  mo-  ^«^^n^>^ 
narch.    Prussia  vras  somewhat  favourable  to  this  opinion,  but     1792. 
vrould  not  interfere  actively,  without  the  co-operation  of  Leo- of  foreign 
pold.    The  emperor  continued  friendly  to  peace  until  the  con- P^**"^*^* 
duct  of  the  French  government  proved  to  him  its  determina- 
tion to  diaairb  tranquillity.    They  still  withheld  satis&ction  for 
their  usurpation  in  Lorraine  and  Alsace.     They  threatened  Diiputes 
with  hostility  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  alleged  various  pre- between 
texts  .for  their  displeasure;  but  chiefly,  his  expression  of  doubts  **  J^"*™* 
respecting  the  freedom  of  the  king,  and  permission  given  to  S^^^llnd 
French  emigrants  to  assemble  in  his  dominions.    French  troops  the  elector 
having  approached  the  frontiers  of  Treves,  and  nienacing  hisofTreve^* 
territories,  the  elector  applied  for  protection  to  the  emperor. 
Thb  prince,  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body,  proposed  to  the  The  prin* 
other  princes  of  the  empire,  an  extensive  plan  ot  defensive  con-  ees  or  the 
federatioo,  for  mutual  and  reciprocipal  security  against  ^1*^1^^^  b^^d  by 
laggression,  and  ordered  marshal  Bender  to  march  to  the  de-theempel 
fieoce  of  Treves.    The  French  government  in  a  style  rather  me-  nor,  and 
nacing  than  c4inciliatory,  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  em-  tupportad 
peror's  intentions.    The  answer  of  Leopold,  though  firm,  was  ^  Pras«4r 
still  pacific,  and  disavowed  every  intention  of  aggressive  hos- ^5[^^' 
lility.    Meanwhile  the  emperor  died  very  suddenly"  at  Vienna,  fy^  defend- 
Francis,  his  son  and  successor,  declared  his  intention  to  perse- ing;  their 
Tcre  in  the  pacific  plan  of  his  fother,  but  to  be  prepared  for  de-  rigkitt. 
feosive  war.    The  French  government  categorically  demanded  ?^J^* 
a  declaration  of  Francis's  btenUons,  and  received  a  replv  wi-S^^Hfe, 
nooncinp;  the  existence  of  a  concert  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  ^^f^    ^^ 
hot  not  invasion.    As  the  discussion  proceeded,  it  became  pro* 
gressively  more  hostile,*  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war.    Ca- 
tharine, operating  00  the  heroic  mind  of  the  Swedish  kihg  Ous- 
tarns,  had  induced  him,  so  early  as  the  summer  of  1791,  to  join 
in  a  project  for  the  relief  of  Louis,  even  if  the  emperor  and  Prus- 
sia kept  aloof;  and  Spain  soon  after  had  acceded  to  this  de- 
sign.   Gustavus  betaking  himself  to  Coblentz,  conferred  with 
the  exiled  princes  and  nobility;  and,  encouraged  by  Catharine, 
prepared  an  army  which  he  was  to  head.    He  consulted  Leo-^^^PJJ** 
pold  and  Frederick  William,  but  found  both  unwilling  to  em- ^^"** 
Inrk  in  so  very  hazardous  a  project.      He  however,  made  dis-  g^en. 
positions  for  proceeding  in  his  undertaking  without  their  co« 
operation,  and  was  preparing  to  conduct  an  armament  which 
should  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  co-operate? 

n  Afier  an  illness  of  two  dra,  which  by  many  was  ascribed  to  poiaon; 
bat  there  was  never  any  proofof  this  assertion. 

o  See  State  Papers,  from  January  to  March,  1792.  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  ambaasadors  and  ministers  of  France  and  Aostria»  at  Paris  and 
Viennai  especially  the  letters  to  and  from  count  Kamiits* 

p  Booill^  chapters  xiiisnd^ii. 
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CHAP,   with  the  royalists,  when  on  the  16th  of  March  1792,  hemg  at  a 
XLUL     masquerade  in  hi&  capital^  from  the  hands  of  Ankerstroem,  a 
y^^^^^^^^  disaffected  nobleman,  who,  with  others,  had  plotted  against  hh 
ir93.     life,  he  received  a  woand  which  proved  mortal.     He  for  tweke 
^"*Tth*   ^*y*  languished  in  agonizing  pain;  but  retaining  the  use  of  his 
beroic        faculties,  very  ably  and  completely  arranged  his  affairs;  left 
prinoe.       .^^^  ^^^  beneficial  directions  to  his  youthful  son,  and  breathed 
his  last  on  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-first  of  his  reign;**  a  prince  for  genius  and  he- 
roism rarely  surpassed,  and  not  often  equalled,  even  in  the  gio- 
rious  annals  of  Swedish  kings.     The  confederacy  of  princes 
which  Gustavus  and  Catharine  first  proposed  for  modelling  tire 
government  of  France,  without  regard  to  the  voice  of  the  pco- 
.  pie,  did  not  actually  take  place,, yet  a  different  concert,  origina- 
ting chiefly  in  the  imperious  and  violent  conduct  of  France  her- 
The  self,  was  unavoidably  formed.      Dumourier,   now  foreign  mi- 

French  go*  nister,  in  dictatorial  terms  required  both  from  the  courts  of  Ber- 
vemment  |in  and  Vienna  the  disavowal  of  any  concert  inimical  to  France, 
^*°"^*®' and  the  discontinuance  of  protection  to  the  French  emigrants, 
ai^  Pros-  *^^^  answers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  proposed  a  general  prin- 
aia  the  dis-  ciple  as  the  basis  of  tranquillity;  that  the  French  should  not  cm- 
wowwl of  tisider  themselves^  as  from  the  revolution,  entitled  to  violate  the 
«»eert  rights  of  other  fiowers.  They  therefore  stated  three  subject^ 
jJJ^****  on  which  they  demanded  satisfaction;  first,  that  a  compcnsa- 
Basis  oir  ^^^  should  be  given  to  the  princes '  possessioned  in  Lorraine 
.tranqiiiUi^  and  Alsace.  Secondly,  that  satisfaction  should  be  rendered  to  , 
typropos-  the  pope  for  the  county  of  Avignon.  Thirdly,  that  the  govem- 
ed  by  Fran*  mem  of  France  should  have  a  sufficient  power  to  repress  what-- 
PreSe^'  k  ^^^^  "^'^1^^  give  uneasiness  to  other  states.'  Dumourier  replied 
William^  that  the  king  of  Hungary  had  no  concern  in  these  discussions, 
repeated  in  still  stronger  terms  the  demand  of  the  French  go- 
vernment and  denounced  war  unless  the  answer  was  categorical 
French  dc-j^^  speedy.  The  two  German  potentates  adhering  to  their 
clare  war  former  replies,  the  national  assembly,  on  the  20th  of  April,  de- 
against  clared  war  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,*  and  soon 
•^^^**  after,  against  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  the  decree  denouncing 
\^  ™*"  hostilities,  the  national  assembly  repeated  the  imputation  of  a 
hostile  confederacy  against  the  liberties  of  France.  The  court 
Counter  of  Vienna,  in  its  counter  manifesto,*  disavowed  as  before,  all  of- 
^lara^  fensive  intentions.  The  pxinces  of  the  German  empire  bad 
"**•  formed  a  concert  for  reciprocal  protection  against  the  unjust 

pretensions  of  France,  which  had  conside]|ed  her  internal  chan- 
ges as  reasons  for  deviations  frotn  the  faitn  of  foFreign  treaties. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  as-  member  of  the  confederatioD  for  se- 

q  On  the  sodden  &U  of  these  two  princes^  Tom  Paine  exuUingly  ob- 
served, «  See  how  kings  are  melting  awayl** 
r  See  SUte  Papers,  April  Sth,  179% 
•  State  Papers,  April  20th,  1793. 
t  State  Papers,  July  5th  1792, 
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caring  Germany  against  the  aggressions  of  Francci  declared    CHAP, 
himself  compelled  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  war.     But  be-    XLIX. 
sides  the  defensive  objects  avowed  by  Francis,  the  king  of  Pros-  v-^^^'^^^^i/ 
sia's  manifesto  declared,  that  one  of  his  purposes  was  to  put  an     1793^ 
end  to  anarchy  in  France,  to  establish  a  legal  power  on  the  es- 
sential basis  of  a  monarchical  form,  and  thus  give  security  to 
other  governments  agahast  the  incendiary  attempts  and  efforts 
of  a  ^ntic  troop.^    Thus  the  repression  of  French  principles 
was  the  chief  object  which,  by  his  own  avowal,  induced  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  join  in  hostilities  against  France ;  while  the 
protection  of  the  Germanic  empire  was  ostensibly  the  principal 
motive  of  Francis.     From  the  time  that  Leopold  and  Frederick 
William  had  concluded  their  alliance,  they  had  joined  in  deem- 
ing tbtf  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  fittest  general  for  directing  the 
force  of  the  defensive  confederacy.     An  intercourse  had  been 
opened  between  them  confidentially  on  this  subject ;  and  the  duke 
was  folly  apprized,  and  approved  of  the  enterprize  of  Leopold.  Tht  duke 
When,  from  the  aggression  and  declaration  of  France,  war  was  ®f  Brons- 
berome  absolutely  necessary,  his  serene  highness  accepted  the  ^*?V^*P' 
command,  and  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the  campaign  ^Jj^r^I  of 
with  the  combined  forces.  tbecombi- 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  France,   the  ned  armies 
French  forces  were  set  in  motion.     The  king  had  established  ^  ^^^ 
four  armies,  in  orders  to  protect  and  cover  his  country,  and  to2"*y- 
be  in  readiness  to  act  as  the  existing  circumstances  might  di-  tions'of  * 
rect.     The  first  army  was  assembled  on  the  northern  confines  France, 
of  France,  under  the  command  of  the  marshal  de  Rochambeau,  and  diatrir 
an  experienced  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  French  armies  ^"tion  of 
during  the  American  war.    This  force  was  destined  to  cover  ^*^  •"■"*•• 
the  frontier  towards  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  irom  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Dunkirk,  to  Maubeuge,  in  French  Hainault, 
^rith  their  right  extending  to  the  Meuse.    The  marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  appointed  to  command  the  second '  army^  fixed  his 
bead-quarters  at  Metz,  and  occupied  Nancy,  Thionville,  and 
Luneville.     By  this  means  was  the  cordon  extended  from  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse  to  the  Moselle,  and  retained  in  check  the 
important  fortress  of  Luxemburg.    The  third  army  was  form- 
ed on  the  Rhine,  under  Luckner,  and  extended  from  Landau, 
by   Strasburg,  towards  Montbeliard,  and  the  pass  of  Porentrui 
into    Switzerland.     The  possession  of  this   important  defile, 
aided   by  the  fiivourable  position  of  the  fountains  of  Jura, 
rendered  the  extensive  frontier  of  Franche  Compte  entirely  safe. 
A  fourth  army  was  assembled  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  who  was  expected  to  join 
the  hpsdle  confederacy.    The  army  of  the  north,  commanded 
by    Rochambeau,  amounted  to  above  fifteen   thousand  men ; 
the  centre  army  commanded  by  La  Fayette,  to  seventeen  thou- 
sand ;  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  about  twenty -two  thousand ;  the 
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CHAP,  fcurtli,  to  twelve  thousand  men.  The  redaction  of  the  Low 
XLfX.  Countries  was  the  object  of  this  campaign ;  and  the  disaflection 
to  the  house  of  Austria  still  subsisting  in  the  provinces^  afforded 
probable  expectations  of  success.  The  army  under  Rocham- 
beau  occupied  the  direct  road  to  Brussels,  without  any  impedi<- 
^""^hl**"  °**^*  ^"*  '^®  garrison  of  Mons.  Fayette  commanded  the 
Aiutr^  county  of  Namur,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse ;  but  the 
Nether-  armies  were  found  very  imperfectly  provided  and  disciplined: 
lands.  the  French  soldiers  were  deficient  in  military  expenenee,  in 
Their  first  ammunition,  and  stores  of  every  sort  Many  of  the  officers 
^P^'JJI*'?*  warmly  attached  to  the  king  were  hot  eager  in  promoting  a 
tonr  wd  *^**'**  which  they  by  no  means  deemed  the  cause  of  their  sove<^ 
wwaccess-  ^ign.  The  war  was  begun  with  an  attack  on  the  cities  of 
&L  Mons  and  Toumay;  but  the  soldiers  being  impressed  nith  an 

idea  that  they  were  betrayed  by  their  generals,  retreated  in 
great  confusion;   in  their  savage  rage  they  murdered  several 
officers;   and  among  the  rest  Dillon,  the  lieutenant-general* 
They  trampled  upon    his  body,   and   having   lighted   a  fire, 
threw  the  corpse  into  the  flames.  The  infuriated  soldiers  danced 
round  the  remains  of  their  comtpander :  so  ferocious  and  hard- 
ened had  they  become  from  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary 
Unprovid-  enthusiasm.     Rochambeau,  finding  the  army  totally  loosened 
ed  sute  of  from    subordination    and  all   honourable  principles    of  duty, 
their  ar.     resigned  in  the  highest  disgust.     Luckner,  appointed   com- 
^^  *         roander  of  the  army  of  the  north,  found  the  troops  in  a  much 
worse  situation  than  even  his   predecessor  had  represented. 
La  Fayette  made  the  same  complaints  of  the  unprovided  state 
of  the  force  intrusted  to  his  command,  as  deficient  in  camp 
equipage,  artillery,  ammunition,   and  stores  of  every  kind : 
b  imputed  in  short,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  armies  of  the 
to  treache*  French  government  were  in  so  very  unprovided  a  state,  as 
n^*  could  hardly  arise  even  from  negligence,  without  the  co-ope- 

tionsofeo* ^^^^  ®^  treachery.  In  such  a  condition  of  the  forces  it  was 
vemmeiu  found  necessary,  if  not  to  abandon,  to  postpone  the  invasion  of 
to  remedy  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  until  discipline  were  better  establish- 
thb  defect  ed,  magazines  formed,  and  other  dispositions  made,  proper  for  a 
campaign. 

The  Austrian  force  then  in  the  Netherlands  was  not  very 
considerable ;  and  during  the  -months  of  May  and  June  the 
operations   of   both    sides    were  desultory  and    unimportant. 
The  duke  On  the  Sd  of  July,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  arrived  at  Coblentz^ 
t>rBnm8«    yfixji^  f)|^  Urst  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  in  the  courae 
riv     at      ®^  ^^  m6nth  being  joined  by  fresh  troops,  he  prepared  to 
cobkntz.  commence  the  campaign.     His  serene  highness,  with  very- 
great  talents,  the  deepest  military  skill,  and  eminent  politicsd 
abilities,  is  extremely  diffident'    From  that  cause.  Joined   to 
a  gentle  and  delicate  dispoution,  he  frequendy  treated  very  in- 

z  This  is  the  actount  given  of  him  by  various  gentlemen  who  have  visit-- 
ed  German}'. 
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ftrior  capacities  with  excessive  deference^  and  did  not  with    CHAP. 
aUiScient    vigor  maintain  in  deliberation   the   dictates    of  bis    XL1X. 
own  *  excellent  understanding.     Fitted  to  lead  in  council  and  ^^^^'^'^^i^ 
in  war«  in  the  former  the  duke  of  Brunswick  too  frequently     1792. 
followed.    In  concerting  the  plan  of  the  campaign  1792,  heTb«  •11>^ 
left  the  formation  chiefly  to  Francis  and  Frederick  William,  '^^^^form- 
These  princes  were  impressed  with  an  opinion,  so  naturally  ^  o,^. 
adopted,    and    studiously  spread    by  the  emigrants,  that  thecemiog 
greater  number  of  Frenchmen  were  attached  to  the  old  go-th«dispo« 
vemment,  and  would  join  the  standard  of  monarchy  if  thcyjj^op^f 
found  themselves  properly  supported ;  and  on  this  suppositbn  IJl^?*"^^ 
they  formed  the  plan  of  the  campaign.    It  was  proposed  that^,^^*^*^ 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  should  set  out  from  Coblentz  with  an  misinfbr. 
army  of  Prussians;  fifty  thousand  strong,  and  march  by  Treves  roatloD 
and  Luxemburg  to  Longvy.    After  reducing  this  fortress,  and  ^^  ®on* 
also  if  possible  Montmedi,  the  next  object  was  to  ®*^*^^^**  ^'ul  ^^ 
magazines,  continue  the  march,  and  invest  Verdun.     In^  support  ^pi|||Z^ 
of  these,  as  well  as  of   subsequent  operations,  the   court  of Theyp^ 
Vienna  engaged  to  bring  into  the  field  two  armies;   the  one  pose  to 
ID  act  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  and  to  be  of  suffi-  myade 
cicnt  strength  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  menacing  Landau  ^^""J^  •■* 
and  Saar  Louis,  arid  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Thionville ;    while  J|J^J[J^y^ 
the  other,  of  much  superior  force,  should  be  engaged  in  the  ^' 

Low  Countries :  their  positions  were  to  be  as  near  the  Mouse  as 
possible.     Should  the  expectations  of  a  general  rise  in  France 
be  disappomted,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  not  to  cross  the 
river  with  his  main  body,  but  to  detach  a  considerable  portioa 
of  his  army  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians  in  French  Hain- 
ault,  in  reducing  Verdun,  Sedan,  and  Meziers.    Thus  the  al- 
lies establishing  themselves  upon  the  French  frontier,  would 
be  able  to  winter  in  security,  and  commence  the  following  cam- 
paign with  great  advantage.    To  oppose  this  invading  force, 
the  intrenched  camp  at  Manbeuge,  and  another  at  Maulde, 
with  the  strong  fortress  of  Valenciennes,  formed  the  principal 
points  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  French.     Previous  to  the 
march  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  manifesto  was  composed  i^anifteo 
under  the  authority,  and  according  to  the  sentiments  of  Fran- of  the  duke 
CIS,    now    emperor  of  Germany,  and    the  king  of   Prussia ;  of  Bnint- 
proclaiming  the  objects  of  these  two  princes  in  their  projected  wick» 
invasion,  and  issued  in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Brunswickf 
commander  in  chief  of  the  expedition.    This  celebrated  mani- 
festo was  founded  on  the  same  misinformation  concerning  the 
disposition  of  the  French  themselves,  in  which  the  plan  of  the 
campaign    had  originated.     The  proclamatfon  declared,  that  threatens 
the  intention  of  the  combmed  princes  was  neither  to  conquer  niore  thaa 
any  part  of  France,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- *"  •^i**^** 
ment  of  that  kingdom,  but  sirtiply  to  deliver  the  kmg  and  queen  ^J^' 
from  captivity.    It  invited  all  the  French  soldiers  and  other 
Frenchmen,  to  join  the  combined  army  in  executing  this  de- 
si^,  promised  protection  and  security  to  all  who  ahould  accept 
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GUAP.   ibese  proffers :  and  denounced  vengeance  against  the  persona 
XlslX,    and  property  of  all  who  should  oppose  the  efibrts  of  the  con- 
^-^"^'^^^^  federates.    It  declared  the   present  govemora  responsible  for 
1793.     «very  evil  that  should  accrue  to  the  country  from  their  refrac- 
tory resistance ;  called  on  the  people  to  submit  to  their  sove- 
reign, and  promised  to  intercede  with  the  king  to   grant  his 
gracious  pardon  to  penitent  offenders.    It  warned  other  townsf 
.    but  especially  the  city  of  Paris,  that  if  they  refused  to  comply. 
Unwise      they  should  be  delivered  up  to  military  execution.    This  pro- 
Midhurt.    clamation  was  extremely  unwise  in  its  principles  and  tenor, 
*^  ^  ^^   and  no  less  hurtful  in  its  effects.     The  hopes  of  co-ofieration 
^"^*        which  the  invaders  might  reasonably  entertain,  rested  on   the 
State  of     divisions  which   subsisted  in  France.     The  parties  continued 
?^  P*^*^  reducible  for  four  general  classes :  first  the  royalists  or  abet- 
m  France.  ^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^j^  government,   votaries  •  of  an  absolute  power, 
much  more  slavish  than  the  most  bigoted  English  tory   of  the 
seventeenth  century  would  practically  endur^.     Secondly,   the 
,    feuiliants,  votaries  of   limited  monarchy,  desiring  a  mixture 
of  liberty  and  order,    and  not    much  differing  from   English 
whigs.    Thirdly,  the  constitutionalist,  a  still  numerous,  though 
decreasing  body,  friendly  tp  the  system  which  had  been   esta- 
blished by  the  late  national  assembly.    Fourthly,  the  republi- 
cans, With  great  diversity  of  patticular  scheme,  but  concur- 
ring in  desiring  the  total  abolition  of  monarchy.     If  skilfol 
means  had  been  employed  to  unite  the  three  former  parties  in 
defence   of  motiarchy,  perhaps  the   republicans  and  jacobins 
The  ma-     might  have  been  repressed.    The  proclamation  tended  to  unite 
nifesto       those  who    were  before  divided;    and  by   requiring  implicit 
combines    submission  to  the  king,  and  declaring  that  all  constitutional 
ofsentff    changes    should    originate    in    his  will,   it    inculcated    prmci- 
ments  intoP'^'  which  only    the    slavish   class  would  admit;  and  which 
unanimous  every  monarchical  votary  of  liberty  must  reject  as  indignantly 
determina-  as  the  most  outrageous  jacobin  ;    besides,  it  not  only  was  con-r 
^^^^'  trary  to  the  sentiments  of  every  French  friend  of  liberty,  but 
*JJ^^*P*of  every  French  supporter  of  national  independence.    Two 
reiioe^'      foreign  sovereigns  declared  themselves  judges    between  the 
^     members  o^  the  French   internal  government.      It  could  not 
be  reasonably^expected  that  the  national    spirit  of  a   French- 
man would  suffer  such  an  assumption  of  power  by  Germans. 
This  manifesto  in  its  effects  most  materially  injured  the  cause 
which  its  Cramers  professed  to  promote:  it  afforded  a  simpU 
and  comprehensive  principle  of  union  in  the  abhorrence  of  des- 
potism to  be  imposed  by  foreign  powers:  and  combine^  the 
mends  of  moderate  and  rational  liberty^  with  the  most  furious 
partisans   of  uncontroled  licentiousness.     By  inducing  many 
tp  believe  that  the  king  approved  its  sentiments  and  principles, 
it  rendered  his  personal  safety   insecure;    and  'hurried    the 
hurries  the  downfall  of  the  kingly  power  in  France.     It  totally  deviated 
downfall  of  from  the  defensive  systemi  which  the   emperor  had  professed 
^fi^y       IP  support,  pmd  appeared  to  justify  the  impi^tatio^  of  a  concert 
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of  kings  to  crush  Gallic  liberty.    Instead  of  intimidating,  it    CHAP. 
enraged  the  French  nation  :  threats,  without  the  power  of  exe«     XUX.  ' 
cution,  recoiled  in  indignant  scorn  upon  the  menacers.    The  ^^^^^^'^-^ 
apprehension  of  &  confederacy  formed,  to  dictate  to  an  independ-      1793. 
cnt  nation  the  plan  of  internal  government  which  it  should  adopt,  and  com. 
roused  the  pride  of  Frenchmen)  and  turned  the  energy  of  their  L'^^*X|f*' 
character  to  military  efforts,  invincible  in  defence,  and,  as  it  after-  purposes 
wards  proved,  irresistible  in  attack.  of  iu 

Meanwhile  proceedings  at  Parb  were  hastening  the  destruc- h-ameri, 
tioii  of  monarchy,  and  in  effect  co-operating  with  the  dictato-  Proceed* 
ri  J  menaces  of  the  confederated  invaders..  The  friends  of*"8>^** 
monarchy  absolute  or  limited,  fast  continued  to  emigrate  :  the  ^^* 
king  was  forced  to  dismiss  ministers  of  his  own  choice,  and  to 
receive  republicans^  in  their  place.  The  principal  direc- 
tion was  possessed  by  the  jacobin  clubs :  their  system  of 
government  was  simple  and  obvious,  to  overawe  and  overrule 
the  legislative  assembly  by  the  national  guards,  and  the  mob 
of  Paris,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  any  greater  or  more  fixed 
object  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  than  the  subversion  of  ^ 
all  order,  and  the  confusion  of  all  property.  There  still 
remained  a  diversity  of  condition,  notwithstanding  all  their 
advances  in  the  levelling  system.  The  proprietors  of  estates, 
the  merchants,  and  the  manufacturers,  wefe  in  a  better  situation 
than  their  respective  day  labourers,  and  also  than  many  others, 
wha  though  possessing  no  property,  did  not  choose  to  be  la- 
bourers. The  disposition  to  idleness  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  revolution ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  chiefly 
subsbted  by  the  employment  which  they  received  from  the 
nobility  and  other  landed  proprietors.  These  sources  no  longer 
flowing,  numbers  became  idle  fiiom  want  of  industrious  occupa- 
tion. The  sovereignly  of  the  mob  was  not  friendly  to  productive 
industry ;  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  that  men  taught 
to  conceive  themselves  kings  would  vouchsafe  to  dig  ditches  or 
pave  the  streets.  Besides,  these  sovereigns,  even  if  disposed  to 
manual  labour,  had  no  time  to  spare.  They  lA-ere  engaged  m 
politics :  hence  a  very  numerous  body  of  citizens,  who  before 
dieir  devadon  had  been  useful  handicraftsmen,  were  now  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  extremely  idle,  and  extremely  poor; 
and  as  the  new  liberty  included  an  exemption  from  moral  and 
religious  restraint,  they  were  also  extremely  profligate.  To  the 
poTerty  of  the  idle  and  profligate,  order  and  tranquillity,  which 
preclude  them  from  their  principal  means  of  subsistence,  are 
Qaturally  obnoxious.  The  meanest  and  most  beggarly  citizens 
sought  a  more  general  equalization  of  property,  and  assumed 
the  supreme  executive  authority.    A  ragged  coat  was  deemed 

y  They  consisted  of  members  of  a  psrty  known  by  tlie  name  of  Girondists, 
from  the  Girond  department,  along  the  banks  of  \he  (Garonne,  which  dis- 
<trict  the  principal  members  of  this  party  represented.  1  hey  had  been  con- 
stitutionalists, but  were  now  become  republicans,  thou{^  less  viotent  in 
their  professions  than  the  jacobins.  'Among  the  Girondists  were  the  chief 
literary  men  in  Prance. 
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CHAP,    an  honourable  testimony  of  the  wearer's  political  principles; 
XLIX.    the  lowest  rabble,  denominated  from  their  dress  sansculones, 
v^^><^s^or  ragamuffins,  took   ax  lead  in  public  affairs.    The  national 
1792.     guards  were  now  become  somewhat  moderate ;  the  jacobin 
club,  the  sansculottes,    and  the  violent   republicans  of  every- 
kind,  determined  that  an  army  should  be  formed,  composed  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  control  of  the  republicans. 
Decrees      Without  any  order  from  the  king,  the  war  minister  proposed 
for  raising  that  the  desired  force  should  be  raised  and  encamped  under  the 
a  jacobin    ^^jig  ^f  p^ris.     The  assembly,    to   gratify  the  sansculottes, 
Dunr*hine  P^^^sed  the  decree  ;  under  the  same  influence  they  also  enacted 
Sefracioiy  another  law  against  refractory  priests.     The  king  firmly  refused 
priests.      to  sanction  these  laws,  which  were  respectively  inimical  to  his 
The  king:    executive  authority,  and  to  justice.     The  republican  ministers 
refiises  his  urged  their  master,  not  without  threats,  to  comply  with  the  de- 
sanction.    sjpe  of  the  people ;   but  his  majesty  with  becoming  dignity  dis- 
,  missed  these  insolent  servants.     These  and  other  republicanSi 

as  the  decree  was  not  passed,  embodied  a  jacobin  army  for 
themselves.  An  immense  multitude  assembled  from  difTerenl 
quarters  of  Paris,  and,  armed  with  pikes,  axes,  swords,  mus- 
kets, and  artillery,  marched  in  a  body,  on  the  20lh  of  June, 
towards  the  Thuillerics,  that  they  might  force  the  king  to 
sanction  the  two  decrees.  Appearing  before  the  palace  they 
demanded  admittance,  and  the  gates  being  thrown  open,  the 
rabble  violently  entered  into  the  apartment  of  their  king,  tiis 
majesty  received  this  banditti  with  calmness  and  moderation; 
but  though  not  without  a  dread  of  being  assassinated,  be  firmly 
refused  to  comply  with  their  insolent  demands.  The  fury  of 
jLhe  mob  at  length  subsided,  and  they  departed  without  effecting 
their  purposes.  Numbers  of  the  populace  who  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  outrage,  expressed  their  indignation  against  the 
riotei-s,  and  their  admiration  of  the  king's  courage  and  conduct ; 
and  the  various  other  parties  were  extremely  incensed  against 
the  jacobins.  The  new  minister  for  the  home  department  taking 
advantage  of  this  disix>sition,  published  a  proclamation  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  tumult,  which  gave  such  satisfaction,  that 
many  of  the  departments  sent  addresses  to  the  king  and  to  the 
national  assembly,  demanding  that  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
the  insurrection  might  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
♦  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  Petion  the  mayor,  and  Manuel  the 

procurator,  might  have  easily  either  prevented  or  quelled  this 
insurrection;   they  were  therefore  both  suspended  from  their 
offices.     The  constitutionalists  highly  approved  of  this  sentence, 
which  the  royalists  thought  too  moderate,  while  the  jacobins 
breathed  vengeance  against  the  punishers  of  a  magistrate  who 
La  Fayette  instigated  insurrection.    La  Fayette,  finding  the  tide  of  popular 
repairs  to  opinion  to  run  somewhat  less  against  monarchy,  repaired  to 
'^**»        Paris  to  remonstrate  concerning  the  late  outrages ;  but  he  pos- 
^    sessed  neither  ability,  decision,  nor  intrepidity  to  intimidate  his 
""    enemies';  firmness  or  consistency  to  give  confidence  to  hiJ* 
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friwids.     After  being  favourably  receiyed  by  the  constitutional-    CHAP. 
isu,  he  was  severely  censured  by  the  Girondists  and  jacobins,     XUX. 
for  leaving  the  army  without  pennission,  and  attempting  to  ^^^v^Si^ 
govern  the  assembly  by  intimidatipn.     He  left  Paris  privately;      1792. 
commissaries  were  sent  Trom  the  assembly  to  arrest  the  general ;  hut  is  obli. 
he  gave  orders  to  have  these  deputies  apprehended;  finding ?***^^ ^^ » 
however,  no  disposition  in  his  army  to  afford  him  support,  he  t^c  FiSch 
withdrew  in  the  night  to  Uege  ;  there  felling  into  the  hands  of  army  and 
the  enemy,  and  refusing  to  join  the  standard  of  tlie  French  surrenders 
princes,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Naraur.  to  the  Aus- 

Intelligence  now  reached  Paris,  that  the  combined  armies  ^""*'- 
were   preparing  to  take  the  field;  the  national  assembly  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  the  people  with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness 
to  oppose  a  confederation' of  despots;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  jacobin  clubs  they  were  successful.     They  decreed  the  Prench  en* 
country  to  be  in  danger,  and  published  two  addresses,*  the  one  tliusiiism 
to  the  people  of  France,  the  other  to  the  army,  which   werejjl^^*^^ 
skilfully  adapted  to  their  respective  objects,  powerfully  stimu-  f^c  com- 
lated  the  enthusiasm  of  both;  and  demonstrated  that  however bined ar- 
deficient  the  republican  leaders  might  be  in  virtuous  principles,  tnies 
they  could  ably  call  into  action  the  passions  and  ener^es  of 
men.     They  soon   issued  a  decree,  declaring  that  all  citizens 
qualified  to  bear  arms,  should  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  activity. 
By  this  measure  the  whole  order  of  things  was  completely 
ehanged ;  and  the  French  became  a  nation  of  soldiers.    The 
German  potentates  threatening  the  subjugation  of  a  powerful 
people,    drove  the  objects  of  their  invasion,  to  the  ferocious 
energy  of  a  mi)itary  democracy.     On  the    1 4th  of  July,  vast  Anniveraa- 
bodies  of  federates  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  invitation  ry  of  the 
of  the  jacobin  leaders,  to  celebrate  the  third  anniversary  of  the  14*h  of  Ju* 
revolution.     Among  others  a  troop  from  Marseilles  repaired  to  fc    ^ 
Paris,  to  participate  of  the  uproar  and  confusion,  which  they  scillois.  ' 
expected  to   arise  from  the  celebration.     They  happened    to 
arrive  too  late  for  the  anniversary,  but  in  sufllicient  time  to  pro- 
duce disorder  and  tumult    They  rendered  their  first  homage 
to  Petion  who  was  now  restored  to  his  office,  and  wei'C  received 
with  great  kindness  by  that  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
drive  them  horn  the  metropolis.     They  commenced  their  opera- 
tions with  attacking  a  party  of  national  guards  who  were  dining 
at  a  tavern,  and  whom  they  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the 
king;  killing  one  and  wounding  five,  they  paid  their  respects 
to  the  national  assembly  ;»  and  were  very  graciously  received 
by  the  republicans.     Visiting  the  jacobins  they  partook  of  the 
finaternal  embrace,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  club. 
Small  as  the  qualification  of  voters  denbminated  active  citizens 
was,  yet  the  number  of  those  who  were  not  included  was  very 
great,  and  fast  increasing  from  prevalent  idleness  and  proflig^ir 

z  See  SUte  Papers,  July,  1799. 
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CHAP.    cy.    These  consisting  of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  meaocii 
XLIX.    classes  of  ruffians,  thieves,  robbers,  and  assassins,  under  the 
name  of  /ia99rve  citizens^  assumed  to  themselves  the  chief  por* 
tion  of  the  executive  power,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they  vtrc 
instigated  and   guided   by  their  friends  of  the  jacobin  clubs. 
The  passive  citizens  most  joyfully  received  the  M&rseilloift   / 
strangers,  as  a*  co-ordinate  estate,  but  which  was  soon  con- 
solidated into  one  body  with  themselves,  and  their  supporters, 
while  the  jacobins  by  their  affiliations  and  adhet*«nts,  govemeil 
the    whole    mass.      The    republicans    now  denominated  tlie 
Mountain,  because  they  occupied  the  higher  benches  in'  the 
assembly  room,  began  to  govern  the  legislature,  and  from  this 
time  the  acts  of  the  national  assembly  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  acta  of  the  jacobins.     They  proceeded  in  their  efforts  for  de- 
stroying regal  power;  they  imputed  the  king's  refusal  to  sanc- 
tion the  two  decresa,  to  a  correspondence  with  the  exiles  and 
the  enemy.     His  majesty  having  in  a  letter  expressed  his  repro- 
bation of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto,  the  assembly  would 
not  suffer  this  expression  of  his  sentiments  to  be  communicated 
Tbema^rto  the  public.     On  the  3d  of  August,  Petion  demanded,  in  the 
of  Paris  in  name  of  the  forty -eight  sections  into  which  Paris  was  divided, 
^nameofthat  the  king  should  be  excluded  from  the  throne,  and  that  the 
J[J^^*J^^  management  of  affairs  should  be  intrusted  to  responsible  roiRi- 
mands'ihe  s^^>^'  ^^^1  &  new  king  should  be  chosen,  by  a  national  con- 
deposition  vention ;  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  Colbt  d'Herbois  a  play 
ofthe  king,  actor  headed  a  great  body  of  passive  citizens,  who  made  the 
same  demand  to  the  national  assembly.     They  were  answered 
that  the  assembly  would  take  the  requisition  into  consideration. 
The  king  informed  of  these  proceedings  addressed  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  France,  stating  his  own  conduct  and  itfc 
reasons;  the  malicious  artifices  by  which  it  was  misrepresented; 
the  situation  of  affairs;  the  union  and  vigour  required  at  the 
][)resent  crisis;^    but  the  assembly  studiously   prevented   the 
proclamation  from  being  dispersed.     Oh  the  9th  of  August,* 
the^ay  appointed  for  considering  the  proposed   deposition  of 
Jthe  king,  bodies  of  armed  men  surrounded  the  assembly  ball, 
menaced^  and  insulted  the  members  whom  they  conceived  in- 
imical to  the  republican  proposition.     As  an  insurrection  was 
threatened,  the  constitutional  party  urged  Petion  to  employ  the 
municipal  force  in  preventing  tumult,  but  no  pi^ecaulions  were 
1*roeeed«    adopted.     At  midnight  the  tocsin  sounded,  the  Marseiilois  join- 
ings of  the  ed  by  other  insurgents  marched  with  such  arms,  as  they  could 
lOthofAu^  collect,  towards  the  Thuilleries.     The  council  bf  state  made 
fi^^  vigorous  and  prudent   dispositions    for    repelling   the  attack. 

The  Swiss  guards  aitiounting  to  about  a  thousand,  joined  by 
other  loyal  and  gallant  men»   formed  themselves  to  resist  the 
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)i»iir|;ents.    In  the  morning  the  banditti  broke  ifi;*  and  the    CHAP, 
officers  of  the  household  encouraged  the  valiant  defenders  of    XLIX. 
the  king:  at  first  the  brave  champions  of  their  sovereign  re- n^^>'^^^«^ 
pulsed    the  insurgents,   but  the    rebels  having  corrupted  the     1799. 
national  ^guards,  the  gallant  Swiss  were  overpowered  and  fell « banditti 
under  the  murderous  hands  of  the  banditti.      The  king  was  ^?}**^{^  ^ 
strongly  importuned  to  send  for  a  large  body  of  Swiss  guards  )^f^ 
stationed  near  Paris,  which,  joining  their  heroic  countryment  Valour  of 
by  steady  and  disciplined  valour  might  have  repelled  the  infu-the  Swiss 
riate  assassins.     But  the  virtues  of  Louis  were  not  those  that  guards; 
were  most  fitted  for  encountering  the  very  arduous  situations  in^^  *'* 
which  he  was  placed.     His   gentle  dispositbn  was  averse  to  ^^'^[JJ^^'" 
the  employment  of  greater  force,  as  it  must  cause  the  farther  ^^g^^j,^ 
effusion  of  blood.      In   his    case  wisdom    dictated    and    self- by  the  sav- 
pre^ervation  required  stem  and  unyielding  firmness  ;  desperate  age  mob ; 
resolution  might  perhaps  have  extricated  him  from  his  humili- 
ating state;    concession  to  so   infuriate  atrocity,  was  certain 
destruction.     Louis  still  hoping  to  preserve  his  fiimily  sought 
refuge  from  the  national  assembly,  the  rulers  of  which,  he  well 
knew   were  seeking  his  ruin.     The   royal  captives  were  nowtherbya] 
Confined  in  the  Temple  ;  the  palace  which  they  had  left,  became  family  car* 
a  9cene   of  pillage,   carnage,  and  desolation.     The  jacobins  """^  P*^' 
elated  with  their  victory,  proceeded  to  the  deposition  of  the  Jk^^ILI? 
king ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  a  decree  was  passed,  suspend- p|^^ 
ing  him  fit>m  his  royal  functions,  and  retaining  him  as  an  hos-  DqxMitioit 
tage  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.    3rissot  one  of  the  chief  sup-ofthekintf. 
porters  of  this  revolution,  proposed  a  provisionaiy  government  P^^ofP"^" 
until  a  national  convention  assembling  should  determine  whether  ^"'°""y 
the  king  was  to  be  restored  or  dethroned.      The  executive  ^^'^' 
power  was  to  be  lodged  in  a  council  of  the  jacobin  ministers  drawn  by 
lately  displaced.     Brissot  wrote  a  manifesto  addressed  to  citi-  Rrissot 
zens,  and  a  declaration  addressed  to  fi>reign  powers,  justifying  Manifcs-' 
the  decree  of  the  lOth  of  August ;  these  papers  were  dexterous-  !?^*  *^ 
ly  executed^  and  conveyed  a  high  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  p^pj^*gn^ 
author;  skilfully  various  in  its  efforts;  the  declaration  to  his  to  foreign 
own  coruntrymen  appealed  to  all  their  prejudices,  and  feelings,  pow«rs. 
and  passions;    and  through   the   very   susceptibility  of  their 
sninds,  imposed  on  their  judgment;  his  memorial  to  foreign 
nations  employed  plausible  sophistry  to  mislead  their  under- 
.standings,  as  he  could  hope  for  less  sympathy  ftom  their  hearts. 
The  first  manifesto  is  misrepresentation  in  the.  shape  of  im- 
pressive eloquence;  the  second  in  the  form  of  logical  deduc- 
tion ;  and  both  show  the  author  to  have  in  a  high  degree  united 
declamation  and  subtlety.     While  thus  exerting  himself  for  the 
dethronement  and  hnpiisonment  of  the  king,  this  patriot  was 
said  to  be  carrying  on  a  correspondence  for  betraying  the  re- 
Jynblican  party,  by   suffering  the  king  to  escape;   but  it  wa^ 

e  See  a  very  interestiitg  and  pathetic  detail  of  these  dreadful  atrocitiaa 
in  Clery's  journal,  pag«  2  to  16. 
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CHAP.    alleg;ed  that  the  bribe  which  he  required,  half  a  miHion  sterlhig, 
>J-.lX     was  more  than  the  royal  cofiTers  could  afford/ 
^'^^'^''^^i^      The  municipality  or  common  council  of  Paris,  which  had 
1792.     been  lately  constituted  and  was  composed  of  the  very  dregs  of 
the  people,  assumed  a  large  share  of  the  direction  of  public 
affairs.     By  their  influence  the  chief  acts  of  the  deliberative 
body  were  determined,  and  through  their  protection  and  ope- 
ration the  executive  government  in  a  considerable  degree  was 
administered.     A  party  of  theiie  appearing  as  the  deputies  of 
the  people,  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  demanded  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  that  a  national  convention  should  be  immediatdy 
called.    The  assembly  received  these  counsellors  very  gracious- 
IV)  and  in  obediencb  to  their  mandates,  resolved  to  iuvite  the 
French  to  form  a  national  convention. 
Flan  of  a        A  plan  of  a  convention  di*awn  up  by  the  Bnssotines,  was  dis- 
oonven-      seminated  and  recommended  through  the  nation.     Meanwhile* 
^^*  the  jacobins  and  the  sansculotte  rabble  proceeded  in  their  ope- 

rations.    Hitheilo  they  had  not  entirely  crushed  the  ecclesias- 
tics, or  eradicated  Christianity,  but  they  rapidly  proceeded  in 
Perfleeu-     the  attempt.     All  who  continued  to  refuse  perjury  were  by  an 
Uoiiofthe  act  of  the  assembly  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom.     The  coun- 
unyielding  cil  general  next  ordered,  that  all  the  vessels,  images,  and  other 
Chu**h      moveables  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
plate  iH       should  be  sent  to  the  mint;  the  church  bells  were  turned  into 
■ent  to  the  cannon.     From  monuments  of  religion  they  proceeded  to  mo- 
mint,  and   Duments  of  monarchy :  the  brazen  statues  of  the  princes  were 
tlie  bells     converted  into  ordnance,  and  thus,  it  was  said,  were  drawn 
m  turned  ^y^j.  f^^^  ^y^e  cause  of  tyranny  to  the  cause  of  liberty.     The 
non.^^*"      next  object  after  religion  and  monarchy  was  property.     Con- 
fiscation hitherto  grasping  lands  had  not  extended  its  rapacity 
in  aQ  equal  degree  to  moveables.    To  supply  this  deficiency, 
l>omiciUa*  they  instituted  what  they  called  domiciliary  visits^  officers  em* 
ry  visiu.     ployed  by  the  municipality,  and  accompanied  by  fiaasive  cUi^ 
zens^  visited  private  houses,  to  search  for  arms;  for  refractory 
priests,  or  other  aristocrats.     According  to  tlieir  good  pleasure 
they  plundered  the  houses,  Arrested  or  even  hanged  the  owners* 
Brissot  in  his  professional    capacity   as   editor  of  a  newspa- 
per, very  strongly  recommended  and  ardently  promoted  these 
domiciliary  visits :  Petion  as  mayor  was  still  more  effectually 
active :  nor  was  Danton  as  minister  of  justice  wanting  with  his 
assistance.    He  proposed,  and  by  threats  extorted  a  decree,  for 
l^alking     walking  oommiasarieM^  who  were  to  co-operate  with  the  domi- 
commissa*  ciliary  visitors.     Whoever  should  refuse  to  give  up  his  arms, 
ne^*  or  to  serve  in  the  army  at  the  requisition  of  the  said  coihmissai^ 

ries,  was  to  be  declared  a  traitor  and  punished  with  deatli, 
without  any  further  inquiry.  The  visitore  and  commissaries 
did  not  murder  all  those  whose  houses  they  inspected ;  but  in 
many  instances  contented  themselves  with  sending  the  ownens 

f  See  Playfiur's  JacDbipism. 
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to  dungeons.     The  prisons  \Vcre  become  extfeniely  full;  the    CHAP. 
rulers  thought  it  expedient  to  rid  themselves  of  the  captives  by    XLIX. 
stirring  the  populace  to   another  insurrection   and   massaci'e.  v^*^''"^*' 
For  this  purpose  it  was  alleged,  that  as  the  duke  of  Bruns-      1793. 
wick's  approach  would  compel  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
to  take  the  field,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  prisons  so 
full  of  aristocrats  and  suspected  persons.     By  these  representa- 
tions the  murderous  rabble  was  easily  excited  to  assassination.  Massacres 
On  the  2d  of  September  the  loscin  was  sounded,  the  cannon  of  o**  Scpieni- 
alarin  were  fired;  and  bands  of  ruffians  were  sent  to  the  dif-  '**^- 
ferent  prisons.     They  commenced  their  carnage  with  priests; 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  clergymen  were  murdered  before 
tiie  evening.     The  assassins  fi'om  the  ministers  of  religion,' pro- 
ceeded to  the  gallant  defenders  of  fallen  monarchy,  and  mur- 
dered the  Swiss  officers,  that  havin|^  been  spared  at  the  last 
massacre  were  now  in  prison.     From  these  murders  the  sava- 
ges betook  themselves  to  more  indiscriminate  barbarity,  search- 
ed the  common  prisons  and  even  hospitals,  butchered  felons, 
sick,  and  lunatics,^  as  well  as  those  who  were  charged  with  • 

disaffection   to   government.     Among   the   cases   which  most  Atrocious 
strongly  mark  the  enormous  depravity  of  those  brutalized  bar-  barbarity 
barians,  none  can  exceed  the  massacre  .of  the  princess  Lam-*?^^*^^ 
balle:   this  lady  sprung  from  the  house  of  Savoy,   was  dis- ^^^^^"jj^^ 
tinguish^d  for  personal  charms,  and  a  character  at  once  amiabfe  balle. 
and   estimable,  and  had  been   superintendant  of  the  queen's 
household.     Married  to  a  man  whom  she  loved,  she  had  been 
deprived  of  her  husband,  through  the  duke  of  Orleans;*^  and 
was  now  principally  distinguished  for  her  ardent  and  invincible 
attachment  to  her  royal  mistress,  and   her  dejtestation  of  her 
husband's  murderer.     She  with  other  attendants  on  her  queen 
had  been  sent  to  prison  on  the  10th  of  August;  the  murderers 
about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September,  entered  the 
apartment  in  which  this  unfortunate  lady  was  immured.     They 
offered  to  save  her  life,  if  she  would  fabricate  charges  against 
the  queen.     The  heroic  princess  returned  a  resolute  negative: 
they  demanded  that  she  should  take  the  oath  of  liberty   and 
equality,  also  an  oath  of  hatred  to  the  king,  to  the  queen,  ai\d 
to  royalty;  the  first  she  consented  to  take,  but  refused  the  last: 
an  assassin  said,  swear  or  you  are  a  dead  woman;  she  looked 
in  his  &ce  but  made  no  reply.     In  an  instant  she  was  assassina- 
ted with  pikes  and  bayonets;  her  clothes  were  torn  off,  and 
the  naked  corpse  exposed  to  the  most  abominable  insiilts.  With 
religion,  justice,  order,  and  humanity,  decency  and  modesty^ 
fled.     The  head  and  body  of  the  massacred  lady  were  exposed  ^ 
before  the  windows  of  the  royal  captives,  with  every  circum- 
fltaooe  of  brutalism^  that   diabolical    malignity,  maddened  to 
frenzy  could  suggest!    The  n;urders  continued  for  a  week ;  in 
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CtlAP«    which  time  the  numbers  of  the  massacred  exceeded  fiye  thou- 
XUX.    sand.     Meanwhile  the  elections  of  the  national  convention  were 
v^^>'^^^^  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  this  terrible  system.    A  cir- 
1793:     cular  letter  from  the  municipality  of  Paris,  countersigned  by 
Danton,  was  sent  to  all  the  other  municipalities,  required  the 
approbation  of  the  whole  people  to  the  massacres,  and  even  re- 
commended them  to  imitation;  and  uncler  such  control   the 
election   proceeded.    The  clergy  were  banished ;   the  higher 
and  the  most  honourable  of  the  nobility  had  fled,  or  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  the  assassins ;    the  royal  family   in  prison    expected 
their  fate  ;  all  who  favoured  royalty  or  distinction  of  rank  were 
held  in  abhorrence,  and  those  who  had  been  called  passive  as 
well  as  the  active  citizens  had  been  declared  to  be  eligible  to  all 
honours  and  offices  of  the  state.     The  convention  waa  chiefly 
chosen  from  the  most  violent  and  desperate  republicans  in  the 
Meeting  of  ^i^g^^o^a.    The  members  assembled  on  the  20th  of  September; 
the  nation-  and  the  next  day  they  sanctioned  the  law  for  abolishing  royalty, 
alconven-  Having  thus  proscribed  monarchy,  and  established  what  they 
^^*  termed  the  French  republic,  their  next  object  was,  to  prepare 

for  the  murder  of  their  dethroned  king. 

While  the  French  were  thus  occupied,  their  proceedings 
and  projects    afforded    the    highest  satisfaction  to  democratic 
republicans  in  other  countries.     From    England    many   indi« 
viduais  flocked  to  Paris  as  the  centre  of  liberty  and  happiness* 
English  so  The    societies   eagerly  transmitted  their   approbation    of  the 
cietics  ad-  French  revolutionists ;   during    the  successive  degradations  af 
dress  the    monarchy  they  had  in  their  own  country  published  their  ap- 
convention  piause  of  its  invaders,  but  when  the  acts  of  the  10th  of  August 
watula-'*'    ^*^  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  king,  murdered  his  defenders, 
^nsof      ^^^  prostrated  his  power;  when  the  busy  week  of  September 
praise;        extending  the  massacre  of  aristocrats,  shed  the  bk>od  of  the 
nobility,   gentry,   and  clergy;    when   the   national   convention 
doing  honour  to  its  own  composition,  had  abolished  the  king- 
ly office,  the  English   societies  eagerly  testified  their  joy  and 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  those  with  whose  principles 
they  declared  their  own  to  coincide,  and  with  whose  feelings 
they  avowed   the  most  cordial    sympathy.     The  chief  demo- 
cratical  clul)|  of  England,  were  then  ihe  revolution  clubi  tht 
society  for  constitutional  %r\formation^  both  in  London;  and  the 
London  corresponding  society  affiliated  with  dfvers  places  through 
the  kingdom.    The  address  of  the  first  to  the  national  conven*- 
tion,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  restricted  its  applause  to  the 
10th  of  August;  augured  happiness  from  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  on  the  downfall   of  monarchy  ;  repeated  the  opi- 
nions of  the  late  Dr.  Price ;  to  refresh  the  memory  of  revolutien* 
ists  concerning  the  treatment  of  dethroned  kings,  alluded  to 
the  history  of  Charles  I.;  and  expressed  their  hopes  that  peaco 
and  constant  alliance  should  be  established   between  Britain 
and  the  French  republic.    The  address  of  the  society  for 
fwistitutionai  information  approved  of  the  deposhiofi  of  the 
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king;  expressed  \uSptB  that  the  •ante  doctrinet  wouid  6t  rttetp*   CH  AP« 
ed^  and  tkt^  tame  examp  e  t^enerally  followed  in  other  countries.    XLIX. 
Having  declared  their  seotiroents  in  the  most  pompotis  phrase-  ^.^^^"^^ 
ok>g/,  the7  accompanied  their  eloquence  with  a  donation  of     1793. 
shoes  ;^  but  the  most  explicit  of  the  address  was  the  pro-  accompany 
duction  of  the  London  corresponding  society  and  its  affiliate  ^*'^  ®°"" 
irieDds;  which  praising  the  successive  and  various  proceed- ^^|]^^-^l^ 
ings  of  the  French  republicans^  reprobated    the    policy    and  ^  m  of 
constitution  of  Britain.!    This  address  subscribed  by  Thomas  ihoes; 
Hardy,  shoemaker;  and  Maurice  Margarot,  knife-grinder;  sta-  i  he  cor- 
ted  divers  and  manifold  blessings  which  Britons  might  attain  wspoiKlwy 
by  following  tire  counsels  of  the  said  Thomas  Hardy,  »hoe- |^^^J2. 
maker;    Maurice  Margarot,  knife-grinder;    and  other   politi-  yihomas 
cians  equally  enlight,ened,  instead  of  being  guided  by  those  Hardy, 
who  had  so  long  governed  Britain :  the  sentiments  of  the  cor-  shoe* 
responding  society  devoted  openly  lo  the  causes  of  mankind,  in^kert  in* 
existed,  they  were  convhiced,  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  freemen  f^!^!^,«. 
of  England;    they  enjoved  by  anticipation  and  with  a  com- p^|^l^^ to  * 
mon  hope,  that  epoch  (not  far  distant),  when  the  interests  of  frate  ni^ 
Europe  and  of  mankind  should   invite  the    two  nations    to  with  Bn* 
stretch  out  the  hand  of  fraternity.    The  convention  received  ^*i<^ 
the  address  with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  strongly  expres- '''*^.*^'l' 
sed  their  expectations  of  a  similar  change  in  England;  aiid]^^|^ 
their  confident  hopes,  that  they  speedily  would  have  an  opportu-  boatta  of 
nily  of  congratulating  the  corresponding  friends,  on  a  nationid  luch  re- 
convention established  in  England :  the  convention  conferred  the  formers, 
honour  of  citizenship  on  various  individuals  belonging  to  other,^*^^^ 
countries,  and  some  of  the  departments  chose  for  their  repre- ^^^  Jjp 
xentatives  such  Englishmen  as  they  conceived  proper  delegates  the  British 
for  expressing  their  doctrines  and  sentiments.    Of  these  the  nation, 
most  noted  was  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  most  eminent  was  Dr. 
Priestly;   this  gentleman  was  so  greatljr  pleased  with  the  two- 
fold  honours,  conferred  on  him,  by  being  thus  naturalised  by 
the  anarchists,  and  even  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  their 
convention,  that  he  wrote  letters  both  to  the  convention  and 
individual  members,  manifesting  and  deckring  the  wannest 
approbation  of  their  princinles,  as  displayed  in  the  suppresskm 
of  monarchy  and  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  whole  series 
•f  revoiutianary  proceedhigs :    though  bis  age  and  other  ciN 
emnstnnces  prevented  him  from  accepting  a  seat  himself  he 
with  the  greatest  thankfulness  and  joy  accepted  it  for  his  son* 
The  convention  flattered  with  the   approbation  of' one  whom 
ihej  conceived  t6  be  as  great  in    political  philosophy    as  he 
reaUy  was  in  physical,  ordered  his  letter  to  be  transcribed  into 

k  The  oottTeyanoe  of  these  shoes  was  iritrasted  to  Mr.  John  Frost  attot- 
n^,  who  having  attained  notoriety  by  professional  achievements,  bad  ber 
eoine  a  very  z^lous  reformer. 

1  9ee  the  respective  addresses.  Appendix  pf  Otridge's  Annual  Register 
1792,  pages,  70,73,  73, 
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CHAP,    their  recordft,  as  a  testimony  of  the  applause  bestowed  by 
XiJX.     foreign  illumination  on  their  powerful  efforts  for  the  destroc- 
v^'^'^^^i^  tion  of  establishments ;  they  charged  their  president  to  inform 
.  1799.     their  panegyrists  that  they  would  with   pleasure  receive  any 
Th*  bel'  f  <^fl^<^^o^^  which  he,  from  the  stones  of  his  wisdom,  might  trans- 
influences  ^'^  ^^  ^^  assembly  whose  sentiments  coincided  with  his  own. 
their  poli-  With  these  testimonies  of  approbation  from  British  democrats, 
ileal  coa.   the  convention  fancied,  as  indeed  did  many  of  the  democrats 
diMt.         themselves,  that  the  voice  of  the  British  nation  was  in  their 
favour,  and  that  Joseph  Priestly,  dissenting  minister;    Thomas 
Hardy,  dissenting  shoemaker;    Thomas  Paine,  cashiered  ex- 
ciseman and  deist;  Maurice  Margarot,  knife-grinder  and  de- 
ist ;  in  conveying  their  own  praises  of  the  destruction  of  rank, 
property,  and  monarchy,  including  the  massacres  of  August 
and  September,  echoed  the-  feelings  of   all  free   Britons,  and 
that  they  might  soon  expect  through  the   British  people,  the 
cooperation  of  the  British  force.      Pleased  with  attestations, 
of  which  they  so  much  overrated  the  value,  .the  convention 
proceeded  in  a  series  of  measures  no  less  conformable  to  their 
own  sentiments,  than  those  oT  their  panegyrists.      Their  ope- 
rations were  directed  principally  to  two  objects,  plunder  and 
regicide. 

.    The  first  head  comprehended  the  fiirther  extension  of  con- 
fiscation, and  also  the  convertibility  of  the  objects  thus  seized 
into  gold  and  silver;  which  they  found  much  more  current 
than  the  assignats.      The  second  consisted  of  resolutions,  de- 
crees, charges,  and  witnesses,  which  they  were  preparing,  that 
in  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  votaries  they  might  give  some 
Schemes     ^^^^'^^  °^  legality  to  the  murder  of  their  king.      In  order  to 
of  the  con-  accumulate  gold  and  silver,  they  saw  other  countries  might  be 
vention      rendered  extremely  productive ;  for  that  purpose  it  was  deemed 
for  procu    expedient  to  combine  fraud  with  robbery.      A^nts  were  sent 
rinjf  the     to  London,  Amsterdam,  Madrid,  and  other  opulent  cities,  with 
otbercoun.   "**"  to  ncgociate  bills  on  Paris,  payable  in  assignats.     Those 
.|,^         '  bHls  being  discounted  tn  foreign  countries,  the  value  in  specie 
,   '  was  remitted  to  France :    when  they  became  due.  they  were 

paid  according  to  the  course  of  exchange ;  but  before  this 
could  be  converted  into  cash,  assassins  were  hired  to  patrole 
the  streets  and  threaten  all  those  who  sold  gold  and  silver ;" 
thus  the  payers  were  either  obliged  to  take  their  paper  money 
or  a  much  less  sum  in  coin  than  that  which  had  t>een  remitted 
fbom  the  discount;  and  by  every  operation  of  this  kind  the 
quantity  of  specie  of  France  was  increased.  In  managing 
this  traffic,  the  jacobins,  proceeding  with  their  usual  energy 
and  rapidity,  rendered  it  extremely  extensive  and  productive, 
before  merchants  and  their  bill-brokers  discovered  its  hurtful 

m  The  gold  and  silver  were  sold  by  porters  in  the  streets,  some  of  whom 
sold  for  their  own  account,  but  most  of  them  for  monied  men^  who  did  no^ 
appear.    See  Playfiur^s  history  of  Jaoobiniim.  . 
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result)  and  before  fioUtical  causes  put  an  end  to  th^  neutrality    CHAP* 
through  which  it  was  effected.  The  convention,  with  much  ease     XUX* 
amassed  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  both  into  the  ^^^"^^^ 
public  treasury^t  and  into  the  private  coffers  of  the  leaders.    The     1792. 
other  chief  object,  the  murder  of  the  king)  they  pursued  with  the 
most  iniquitous  vigour  and  perseverance. 

Meanwhile  the  Prussian  army  advanced  on  the  left  towards  Progress  of 
Thionville,  and  the  Austrian  army  on  the  right  through  Lux-^^"^r?*^ 
emburgh,  in  order  to  join  it  on  the  confines  of  France.   .The   *'^*^*^' 
Austrian  general  reduced  Long^y:  the  armies,  after  their  junc- 
tion, captured  Verdun,  and  besieged  Thionville^    The  French 
executive  government  displayed  great  vigour  and  judgment  in 
its  exertions  and  dispositions  for  resisting  and  repelling  the  in- 
vasion.     The  frontier  fortresses,  which,  not  without  probable   . 
reason,  they  deemed  purposely  neglected  by  the  royal  ofii- 
eers,  they  strengthened  as    well    as  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit,  but  tru&ted  their  principal  defence  to  more  inland 
posts.     Dumourier  being  appointed  general,  undertook  to  de^ 
fend  the  passes  between  Lorraine  and  Champaign,  with  a  force 
much  inferior  to  the  Germai^  host.     Roland,  minister  for  the 
home  department,  issued  a  proclamation  for  carrying  off  pro- 
vision and  forage,  cutting  down  trees,  and  forming  abbatis  to 
impede  the  march  of  the  enemy.     Leaving  the  seiges  to  de-  He  enteits 
tachments,  the  combined  troops  advanced  towards  Champaign,  ^'J'"^* 
and  found  that  the  people,  far  from  co-operating,  were  unani-^^^*"' 
moas  and  zealous  in  annoying  the  invaders.  JSickness  and^^ip^' 
want  of  provisions  began  to  pervade  the  combined  armies:  Cham* 
still,    however,  they   persevered   in   advancipg.    They  found  paign. 
Dumourier  posted  at  St.  Menehoud,  a  strong  defile  in  Cham-  Ijjinioiirier, 
paign.      They  attacked  his  front  division,  but  were  r^pwlsed.  ™^^"^ 
A  negotiation  was  opened  on  the  22d  of  September,  between  occupi^  a 
Dumourier  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  news  arriving  of  the  strong  po- 
abolition  of  monarchy,  it  was   broken  off.     Dumourier  nowsition. 
received  daily  re-enforcements.     The  duke  of  Brunswick  and  '^^^  ^^^ 
the  king  of  Prussia  perceiving  the  stren^h  of  the  enemy  before  ^j^^^* 
diera,  and    knowing  every   thing   behind   them    was   hostile,  treats;  ' 
fearing  to  be  hemmed  in,  proposed  to  retreat.    The  Austrian 
general  deprecated  this  movement,  but  as  his  command  was 
only  subordinate,  he  was  obliged  to  comply.     On  the  30th  of 
September  these  denouncers  of  conquest  were   compelled  to 
measure  back  their  steps;  and  on  their  route,  being  annoyed 
by  the  French  army,  lost  numbers  of  their  men,  and  a  great 
part  of  their  baggage.     Abandoning  their  conquests,   by   the 
18th    of  October  they  completely   evacuated  France.     Thus 
ended  the   confederate  invasion,   which   excited   great  hopes, 
poured' out  splendid  promises  and  imperious  threats,  but  P*''"pigf,„,^(,f 
formed  nothmg.     It  was  soon  found  to  have  materially  injured  the^'rench. 
the   cause  of  the  allies :   the   Right  of  the  enemy  after  such 
boasts,  operating  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  French  character, 
elevated  their  spirits,  and  turned  the  military  energy  which  de- 
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CHAP.   feiic«  had  etcited  to  offence  and  niTasion.    It  was  speedily  itr 
^UX.     solved  to  enter  Belgium.    OumouHer  made  rapid  and  effective 
K^"^^"^^!^  preparationB  in  provbionst  artillery^   and   troops  elated  with 
1792.     recent  tucceas.    In  the  beginning  of  Noyember  he  entered  the 
I^ui^o^'' Austrian  Netherlands;  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  attacked  die 
l^Tber-      Austrian  army  in  its  camp  at  Jemappe,  gained  a  complete  and 
lands,  de-  decisive  victory.    He  successively  reduced  the  various  cities  of 
feats  his     Flanders  'ind   Brabant ;  before  the  middle  of  the  month  was 
enemy  at    master  of  Brussels ;  and  in  less  than  another  month  had  totally 
J^^PP^  subdued  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except  Luxemburgh.    Ge- 
mt^vB       neral  Custine  having  invaded  Germany,  captured  the  cities  of 
eountr}'.     Worms,  Spires,  and  Mentz ;  subjugatc^i  all  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  except  Coblentz  ;  crossing  the  Rhine, 
he  also  reduced  Frankfort 
"^^^     -  These  rapid  acquisitions  operating  upon  the  volatile  mmds 

nwDo^  to  ^^  ^^  French,  Inspired  them  immediately  with  the  desire  of 
^onqu^     unbounded  conquest.    They  became  as  eager  to  sacrifice  the 
and  revolu>  rights  and  properties  of  other  nations  to  their  ambition  and  »•• 
lionize  all  pacity,  as  they  were  to  seise  the  rights  and  properties  of  their 
neighbour-  fdlow-subjects.      They  resolved  to  preserve  or  annul  treaties, 
ingsutes.  ^jj|,^m  re^rd  to  national  faith  or  to  justice,  as  best  suited  the 
boundless  advancement  of  their  power.    Such  being  their  end, 
their  means  were  at  once  simple  and  comprehensive :  with  tbek 
own  immense  force,  to  employ  in  their  service  the  disaffection, 
caprice,  and  folly  of  individuals  and  bodies  in  other  countries. 
The  susceptibility  so  often  remarked  m  the  French  character, 
appeared  in  credulity,  or  the  ready  admission  of  assertions  and 
allegations,  as  well  as  in  sympathetic  accessibility  to  sentiments 
and  doctrines.    A  desire  of  indefinite  change  had  gone  abroad 
through  the  world ;  and  prevalent  as  this  passion  really  was, 
the  French  both  conceived  and  believed  it  to  be  universal.   In 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  where  it  was  actually  frequent, 
they  supposed  it  paramount  and  irresistible,  fro^  hatred  to  ar- 
bitrary power  and  oppression :  in  England  they  apprehended 
it  to  be  eqiially  dominant   as  an  emanation  from  the  nadonal 
spirit  of  liberty.    The  praises  bestowed  by  eminent  statesmen 
on  their  eflTorts  to  overthrow  despotism,  they  construed  into  an 
unqualified  approbation  of  their  levelling  system.     Hearing  of 
the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  work  of  Paine,  they  imputed  the 
reception  of  these  new  theories  to  a  desire  of  applying  them  to 
practice.     The   addresses  which  they  received  fit»m  obscure 
clubs,  they,   on   the  authority   of  the  addressers  t>elieved  to 
speak  the  voice  of  the  British  people.    The  three  last  panegy- 
rics of  the  reforming  societies,  more  specifically  expressing  a 
desire  of  copying  the  example  of  France,  strengthened  their  as* 
surance  of  British  sympathy.    The  last  and  strongest  of  these 
banished  all  doubts  that    Britain    desired  to    fraternise  widi 
France,  in  establishing  democracy,  and  levelling  ranks  and  dis- 
linctions.    So  little  proportion  is  there  often  found  in  political 
history  between  the  importance  of  instruments  and  effects,  that 
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a  jp-eal  scheme  of  French  policy,  directly  hostile  to  all  esta*    CHAr. 
blished  ^vemments,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  involved    ^i  IX. 
Britain  in  a  continental  war,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ignorant  ^«^'v>te>' 
ranity  of  the  meanest  mechanics,  seeking  importance  out  of     1792. 
their  respective  spheres.     Believing  that  Thomas  Hardy,  a 
shoemaker,  and  other  worthies  of  equal  political  consequence, 
represented  the  people  of  Great  Britain^  and  that  the  people  of 
other  nations  concurred  to  encourage  and  stimulate  subversion 
of  establishment,  on  the  I9th  of  November  l792,  in  direct  and  Noted deu 
open  contradiction  to  their  former  professions,  not  to  interfere  creeoi'MO' 
in  the  internal  government  of  other  states,  the  convention  pass*  member 
•d,  by  acclamation^  a  decree,"  "  1' hat  the  national  convention  3?*^  *?** 
•*  declare,  in   the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  ^^^^j^*"^ 
^'  grant  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  tions  to  ic> 
^to  procure  liberty;  and  that  they  charge  tiie  executive  power volu- 
"  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  "give  assistance  to  such  tiouitek 
^  people,  as  have  suffered,  or  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause 
"of  liberty.**    This  decree  confirmed  a  suspicion  which  had 
been  entertained  fit>m  their  preceding  conduct,  that  the  fomen- 
tadoD  of  sedition  and  insurrection  in  foreign  countries,  was  a 
systematic  principle^   of  the    French    republic,    immediately 
produced  jealousy  and  caution  in  neighbouring  nations,  and 
determined  most  of  them  to  prohibit  tdl  intercourse  with  the 
French  revolutionists.    The  course  of  French  conquests  having 
led  Dumourier  to  the  Scheldt,  soon  manifested  their  principles 
of  justice.    Their  first  act,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  The 
Netherlands,  was  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  con-  F^rench 
travention  to  the  most  sacred  treaties,  guaranteed  i>y  Britain,  S?*i5^ 
France  herself,  and  the  neighbouring  powers.  As  Holland  wasso  ^||^,y  ^ 
intimately  connected  with  Britain,  tiieir  condact  was  a  peculiar  treaties 
attack  upon  this  country,  and  showed  that  they  were  resolved  with 
to  include  Britain  in  a  general  system  of  aggressive  hostility.  Briiain. 
With  the  designs  of  France,  so  inimical  to  the  English  govern- Effects  in 
ment,  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  innovation  at  home  powerfully  ^riuin 
co-operated.  •      ^^^ 

During  the  recess  of  1793,  the  public  ferment  greatly  in- jjo^tpineg 
creased  in  this  countryl     The  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  emis-  and  pro- 
saries  became  more  strenuous  in  London,  and  in  the  other  great  ceedings. 
cities  of  England.     Government  had  been  so  completely  over- ^9^*  9®n- 
tamed  in  France,  and  the  possession  of  power  and  property  had  feJ^JJ'^ 
been  so  entirely  attained  by  the  revolutionary  banditti,  that  their  (i|,rj_  ^^^ 
courage  and  audacity  were  beyond  all  bounds.    The  retreat  of  rece^a  of 
the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  a  retreat  not  displeasing  to  some  even  1792. 
ef  the  moderate  friends  of  freedom,  to  those,  at  least,  who  con- 

n  See  proceedings  of  the  national  convention,  November  I9th,  1792. 

o  Most  of  our  readers  wil'  probably  recollect  the  noted  saying  of  Brissot, 
thftt  they  must  set  fire  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  am  assured  by 
agentleinan  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and  very  intimate  with  the  fiirondists, 
that  this  was  the  general  language  and  intent. 
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CHAP*    sidered  the  good  of  real  liberty  more  than  the  phantom  that 
XUX.     had  assumed  its  name  in  France,  greatly  emboldeaed  the  de- 
N^*^^^^^  mocratical  republicans  of  England,  who  admired  that  phantom. 
1792.     About  the  capital  the  approaching  .downfall  of  the  British  con* 
English  re.  gtitution  became  a  subject  of  common  talk :  kings,  lords,  and 
ooiiB^nUy  commons,  church  and  state,  were  described  as  on  the  eve  of 
hope  for  a  dissolution.     The  garrulous  vanity  of  some  of  the  weak  and 
change,      ignorat  members  of  the  democratic  societies  boasted  of  the 
situations  they  were  to  attain  under  the  new  order  which  vas 
Alarm  of    to.  be  speedily   established.     From   a  multiplicity  of  circum- 
"J*"y         stances  it  was  evident,  that  a  design  was  formed  to  overthrow 
friends  of  ^j^^    constitution, .  and 'that   there  was  great  confidence  of  its 
tution.     '  success.    That  such  proceedings  required  to  be  checked,  con- 
troled,  and  punished,  could  not  be  denied  by  any  who  posses- 
sed just  notions  of  the  nature  of  man  in  his  social  state :  govern- 
ment  einployed  such  measures  as  appeared  to  be  the  best  cal- 
culated to  correct  this  growing  and  threatening  mischief.    But 
though  the  arm  of  law  be  sufficiently  strong  to  restrain  the  open 
invader  of  the  constitution,  it  was  not  altogether  able  to  ferret 
all  the  secret  arts  of  its  enemies.    It  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  aid  the  efforts  of  law  by  employing  their  own  wea- 
pons against  the  adversaries  of  our  establishments.    As  the  ap- 
proaches were  carried  on  by  societies,  clubs,  and  familiar  books, 
suited  to  the  meanest  capacities,  it  became  a  public  duty  to  es- 
tablish associations,  and  pi*epare  literary  works,  which  might  op- 
Mr,  Ipose  these  hostile  attacks.     An  association  was  accordingly  in- 
JReeves'  as-  stituted  in  November,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  law  named  Mr. 
sociation     Reeves,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  protecting  liberty  and  pro- 
ag^st  ro>  perty  against  republicans  and  levellers.     The  framer's  address, 
and&evd^   stating  with  great  perspicuity  and  force  the  multiplied  and  per- 
lers,  nicioua  efiforts  of  enemies  to  our  laws  and  constitution,  and  cal- 
ling on  all  loyal  and  patriotic  men  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
every  thing  that  could  be  dear  to  Britons,  made  a  very  deep 
18  very  gen- and  rapid  impression,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.    Associa- 
erally  Join-  tions  for  preserving  the  constitution  multi^ied  in  every  part  of 
od,  and      the  kingdom,  and  were  joined  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
^^^^rtant  ''®®P®^^*'^'®  Britons.     These  associations  had  a  most  powerful 
tuurTto       effect  in  counteracting  the  seditious  societies  ;  they  recalled  the 
public        well  meaning  but  misguided  votaries  of  innovation  to  the  re- 
Qpmion.      collection  of  the  blessings  that  were  ascertained  by  experience, 
diffused  a  spirit  of  constitutional  loyalty  through  the  country, 
and  brought  back  the  stream  of  popular  opinion  into  the  old 
and  useful  channel.     Mr.  Reeves's  exhortations  to  patriotic  and 
loyal  union  were  accompanied  with  books  explaining  tlie  hurt- 
ful effects  of  the  Gallic  changes ;  and  though  some  of  these,  in 
reprobating  levelling  democracy,  may  have  urged  to  the  con- 
trary extreme,  yet  the  main  operation  was  highly  salutary : »  the 

p  For  insHnce,  a  letter  from  Thomat  Bull  to  his  brother  John,  though  item- 
ployed  some  of  the  exploded  sentiments  and  phraseology  of  tory  bigotry,  ytt 
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whole  measures  prevented  or  recovered  great  numbers  of  Britons    CHAP, 
from  Jacobinism,  which  was  then  the  impending  danger ;  and  its    XUX. 
irertain  consequence  if  allowed  to  flourish)  the  subversion  of  the  n^'^^^n*^ 
British  constitution.     Before  public  opinion  had  received  so  salu-      1792. 
tar7  a  bias,  the  seditious  practices  had,  in  various  parts,  produced 
such  disorders  as  to  render  the  interference  of  the  execu:ive  go* 
vemment  necessary,  i  The  king  availed  himself  of  his  legal  pewer^l^^  1^^^ 
to  embody  the  militia,  and  to  convene  the  parliament  before  the  embodies 
time  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued,  and  to  call  on  the  represent-  the  militia; 
ative  wisdom  of  the  people  for  counsel  and  aid  at  so  momentous  and,  at 
a  crisis.     At  this  eventful  period  some  of  the  most  distinguished  *?^^  *  *^"" 
supportjfTs  of  opposition,  deeming  the  present  a  season  of  alarm  ^^,g"™. 
and  danger  when  all  party  spirit  should  subside,  when  all  party  liament 
contentions  should  cease  and  when  all  men  of  all  parties  should  before  the 
unite  to  support  the  constitutional  government  of  the  country  appointed 
considered  our  exterfial  as  well  as  internal  enemies  to  be  of  a  spe-  ^^^^' 
cies  which  never  yet  had  been  encountered ;  and  that  no  weapon 
could  so  effectually  oppose  their  dia1x)lical  designs  as  an  unani- 
mous and  determine^  spirit  of  resistance  :  they  therefore  sup" 
ported  the  present  measures  of  administration. 

tmght  the  common  people  the  miaehiefs  of  innovating  specolatioiis ;  and 
that  their  respectability  and  happiness  depended  not  upon  politioal  tbeones, 
but  on  their  practical  performance  of  their  professional^  moral,  and  reii- 
|[ioo8  datiM. 
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lI<*eting^of  purriATnefit.-*1*he  king  states  his  ressons  ibrthh  eztraordiiMff 
convocation  — llie  chief  subfecta  of  consideration  the  progftss  oi  Jaeobi- 
nical  principles.^  Tlie  greater  number  of  peers  and  eoQimoncn  ooncein 
there  is  a  design  to  revolutionize  Britain.— A  small  but  able  band  think 
this  alarm  unfounded  —Conduct  of  France  comes  before  parlitinent— 
Peace,  the  interest  and  wish  of  Britain,  if  it  could  be  preserved  wrth  •^ 
etirity  — Commereial  policy  of  the  minister,  and  unprecedented  prosperity 
of  the  country  —  rhe  Brftish  goTemment  observed  a  strict  neutnli^ 
during  the  hostilities  between  Fkwice  and  Germany  •— Coromuaiaition 
between  lord  Grenville  and  the  French  ambassador  in  summer  1792.— 
On  the  deposition  of  the  kxnjr  of  tlie  French,  our  sovereign  orders  his  im- 
bassador  to  leave  Paris.— This  order  a  necessary  consequence  of  w 
kine^s  determmation  of  neutrality  —Careful  avoidance  of  mterfereiice  is 
the  mternal  affairs  of  Prance  —  Applieiition  of  the  empefor  and  king  <n 
Naples  to  his  Britanic  mijesty  to  refuse  shelter  to  murderers-^trici 
•  adherence  to  neutrality  by  Briuin  —Aggressions  on  the  part  of  Frsnce- 
— Chauvelin  opens  an  explanatory  negotiation.— Marat,  the  French  sec- 
retary comes  to  London  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt— Marat  justifies,  on  re- 
volutionarv  principles,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  though  contrary  to 
the  esUblished  law  of  nations.-  Mr.  Chauvelin  supports  the  same  doc- 
trine in  his  correspondence  with  lord  Gienville— proteases  the  decree  « 
November  I9th  not  intended  arainst  Britain.— Beply  of  the  British  mi- 
nister.- He  declares  Britain  will  not  suffef  Pranee  to  annul  at  pleaiure 
the  established  law  of  nations.— Britain  requires  France  to  forego  her 
projects  of  invading  itnd  revolutionizing  other  countries.— Alien  bill-ii 
pastied  into  a  law.— Augmentation  of  the  army  and  navy  -  PwceedmRj 
at  Paria.— Cironde  party— their  literary  ability,  bound iesa  ambitiun,  and 
wild  projecta.— I'be  MounUin  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious.— Robespienpe, 
Danton,  and  Marat«— The  Girondists  desire  to  spare  the  kin^s  life  —The 
Mountain  and  the  mob  desire  regicide.—  Pusillanimitv  of  Brissot  snd  tbe 
other  c;irondists  — A  decree  is  passed  for  bringing  the  king  to  t"*)-*^ 
Attempts  to  break  the  spirit  of  Louis— trial— not  the  amalleat  proof  a 
guilt.— (ompiicated  iniquity  of  tlie  process  in  principle,  auhstaooe,  and 
mode.-  Seil  possession  and  magnanunity  of  the  persecuted  monarch.— 
Sentence.— Last  interview  ot  Louis  with  his  family.— Execution— sn  aw- 
fill  monument  of  the  doctrines  and  sentimenta  that  governed  FrsMe--* 
Chauvelin  demands  from  the  British  minister  the  leoognition  of  tbe 
Frencli  republic— and  the  admission  of  its  ambassador.— The  British  t^ 
vei  nment  refuses  s  recognition  whicb  would  be  an  interference  in  m 
internal  affairs  of  Ftrance.— Chauvelin  remonatratea  apunst  the  alien  bdl 
and  the  preparationa  of  Britain -on  the  maasacre  of  Louis  otderedto 
leave  the  country  -  France  declares  war  i^inst  Britain  and  Holland  — 
Review  of  the  conduct  of  both  partiea.— Opiniona  of  Meaars    BuiUi 
Fox,  and  Pitt  respectively,  on  tbe  French  revolution—  the  just  ice  and  po- 
licy of  a  war  —Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt  support  the  war  on  different 
grounda.-  Mr.  Pitt  proposes  tbe  security  of  Britain     Mr.    Burke  the  re- 
storation of  monarchy  in  France.— Violent  party  censures  —Impartial 
history  finds  in  heconductof  neither  just  grounds  for  their  reciprocal 
reproach.— Public  opinion  favourable  to  war  with  France.— In  declaring 
war  against  France  our  king  spoke  the  voice  of  a  great  majority  of  bis 
people. 
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ON  the  13th  of  December  parliament  was  assembled;  and 
the  king  stated  his  Tarious  reasons  for  his  present  measures. 
Notwithstanding  the  strict  neutrality  which  he  had  uniformly  ^ 
observed  in  the  war  now  raging  on  the  continent,  he  could  not,      iM^a. 
without  concern,  observe  the  strong  indications  of  an  intention  in  Meeting  of 
the  French  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries ;  to  pursue  P""!"^- 
views  of  eonquest  and  aggrandizement  inconsistent  with  the  xhe  kine 
balance  of  Europe  :  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral  powers ;  gtatei  hw 
and  to  adopt  towards  his  allies  the  states-general  measures  nei-  reasons  for 
ther  conformable  to  the  public  law,  nor  to  the  positive  articles  of  thU  extra« 
existing  treaties.     He  had,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  make  ordinary 
some  augmentation  of  his  army  and  navy :  these  exertions  were  ^"J^^*" 
demanded  by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  to  maintain  internal 
tranquillity,  and  render  a  temperate  and  firm  conduct  effectual 
for  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Never  did  more  momentous  objects  engage  the  attention  of  Chief  sub- 
a  British  legislature  than  in  the  present  session  of  parliament.jc<:ts  of  de- 
Its^  many  and  complicated  subjects  of  deliberation,  however,  |}J^*"^^^®'^ 
chiefly  resulted  from  two  subjects  which  were  interwoven  to-^^^JJ^ 
gather,  the  operation  of  Jacobinical  principles,  and  the  advances  jucobmical 
of  French  power.     Ministers,  supported  not  only  by  those  mem-  principles 
bcrs  who  for  many  years  approved  of  their  measures,  but  by  and  French 
most  of  the  principal  nobility  of  tlic  old  whig  interest,  Mr.  Burke,  P^^^» 
the  veteran  champion  of  that  party,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
of  the  house  of  commons,  also,  many  members  of  the  North 
part  of  the  coalition,  especially  lord  Loughborough,  how  chan-x|,^gr^^ 
ceUor,  declared  their  conviction  that  a  design  existed  to  revolu-  er  number 
tionize  this  country;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  peers 
which  were  already  employed,  still  constant  vigilance,  prudence,'  ™  ^"** 
firmness,  and  energy,  was  necessary  to  prevqpt  its  success.    It  ^^|JJ^ 
had  not  hitherto,  they  admitted,  produced  such  overt  acts  as  to  tiiere  is  a 
afford  grounds  for  judicial  process;  bpt  had  discovered  and  even  design  to 
manifested,  such  objects  and  tendencies  as  demanded  the  coun- involution* 
teraction  of  deliberative  wisdom.    There  were  intentions  and^"®'^**™* 
schemes  openly  avowed,  with  many  more  reasonably  suspected, 
for  effecting  the  downfall  of  the  existing  establishments;  al- 
though no  specific  treasonable  plot  had  been  actually  brought 
to  light)  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such  projects  consist- 
ed of  conversations,  writings,  specific  proceedings,  and  general 
conduct.     To  repress  such  views  and  attempts,  preventive  and 
prospective  measures  were  proposed,  and  not  retrospective  or 
penal.  . 

A  small  but  very  able  band,  headed  by  Mr.  Fox,  ridiculed  a  amall 
and  reprobated  this  apprehension ;   they  said   it  was  a  mere  but  able 
chimera,  like  the  popish  plot  of  Titus  Oates;  that  it  sprang  band  think 
from  the  elc>quent  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Burke*s  invectives  *"^  ^JJ^, 
against  the  French  revolution,  and  was  supported  by  ministers^® 
to  promote  an  alarm;  divide  the  whigs;  oppose  the  spirit  of 
liberty   and  the   reform  of  parliament,  and  facilitate  hostility 
with  France.    These  were  the  respective  positions  of  the  bodies 
VoL   II.  51 
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which  now  differed  ia  parHanient  on  the  subject  of  internal 
danger.     Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  called  for  specific  instances 
of  conspiracy;  and  alleged,  that  since  none  were  produced^ 
1792.      the  pretended  schemes  and  projects  did  not  exist ;   that  every 
general  imputation  must  be  an  aggregate  of  particular  facts,  or 
must  be  false;  that  the  deduction  of  probable  practice  from 
speculative  theories  was  inconsistent  with  sound  reason  and  ex- 
perience, and  totally  unworthy  of  a  legislature.    Must  pai^lia- 
ment  interfere   whenever  a    hot-brained  enthusiast  writes   or 
speaks  nonsense  ?  for  the  ostensible  purposes  of  ministry,  their 
arguments  were  futile  ;   but  for  their  real  purposes  their  asser- 
tions and  actions  were  well  adapted.    At  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  Mr.  Pitt  was  absent,  his  seat  being  vacated  by 
bis  acceptancy  of  theXinque  Ports.     The  chief  impugner  of 
these  arguments  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  was  Mr.  Burke, 
who  showing  the  connexion  between  opinion  and  conduct,  in- 
sisted that  the  strongest  preventive  policy  was  necessaiy  to  the 
salvation  of  Britain. 
Conduct  of     Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  France  towards  this  country,  with 
^*"*^       the  part  which  Britain  should  act  in  the  present  emergency, 
fopepapliv^**  a  subject  of  anxious  concern  to  the  parliament  and  nation, 
ment  '^^  ^  commercial  country,  deriving  its  prosperity  from  itis  in- 

Peace  the  dustily  and  arts,  cherished  by  peace,  war  was  an  evil  to  be  in- 
interest  curred  from  no  motive  but  necessity.  The  extension  of  com- 
and  wish  merce,  manufactures,  and  every  other  source  of  private  wealth 
?f  ulrauld  ^^^  public  revenue,  though  very  far  from  exclusively  occupying: 
hepicserv-  ^^  official  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  hitherto  been  the  most  con- 
ed with  stantly  prominent  objects  of  his  ac|ministration.  He  had  pro- 
security,  moted  trade  by  the  wisest  and  most  efficacious  means,  removal 
Comma*,  ^f  restraint,  and  i^ciprocation  of  profit.  His  exertions  had  been 
ofiiemS ^"^"*^^y  successtul  where  legislative  or  ministerial  effort  was 
ister  and  n^ceirsary,  and  when  no  political  interference  was  wanted,  the 
unprece-  national  capital,  enterprise,  and  skill,  nourished  by  freedom^  and 
dented  secured  by  peace,  had  done  the  rest.  The  prosperity  of  the 
PJofP^rity  country  was  beyond' the  precedent  of  any  former  lime,  and  was 
oowtrv  evidently  more  abundant  fit)m  the  advantages  of  neutrality  in 
TheBn-  ^®  midst  of  surrounding  war.  The  British  government  was 
tish  go-  fully  aware  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  British  sovereign 
vemment  had  uniformly  adhered  to  the  strictest  neutrality,  and  also  to  a 
observed  a  rigid  forbearance  from  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
trSitvd"' ^'^*"^**  As  soon  as  the  king  of  France  had  announced  to 
ingthe  "'"Britain  the  commencement  of  a  war  between  the  German  pow- 
hosulities  ^^  ^^^  bis  dominions,  the  court  of  London  issued  a  proclama- 
between  tion,  enjoining  his  majesty's  subjects  to  receive  no  commission 
FrHnce ami  from  any  enemy  of  the  French  king;  and  In  no  way  to  act 
Gemany.  hostilely  to  him  or  his  people,  under  the  sevei^est  penalties.^ 
His  majesty's  subjects  observed  these  injunctions,  and  no  com- 
plaint of  aggression  was  alleged  either  by  the  French  king  or 

q  See  Debretes  SUte  Papers,  3i>th  May,  1792. 
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tiadon.     Chauvelin,   the  French  ambassador,  applied  to  the    CHAP. 
British  secretary  on  the  24th  of  May,  stating,  that  the  procla-       L. 
^mation  published  a  few  days  before  against  seditious  writings,  v^'^^^^ 
contained  expressions  which  might,  contrary  to  the  intentions     1792. 
of  the  British  ministry i  encourage  an  idea  that  France  wa8^™™"ni- 
considered  as  inimical  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  England,  ^*^'°"'^" 
and  requested  his  application  might  be  cotmnuntcated  to  pai*lia- g^viU^ 
ment.     Lord  Grenville's  reply  represented  that  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  the 
had  deviated  (he  was  convinced  unintentionally)  from  the  rules  French 
of  this  kingdom  in  applying  to  the  British  minister  to  communi-  fttnbassa- 
cate  to  parliament  any  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion;    but^^"l*^' 
assured  the  French  minister  of  the  cordiality  of  the  British  so-  "*'* 
Tereign.    Chauvelin  acknowledged  his  mistake,  and  expressed  - 
his  satisfaction  at  the  assurances  of  amity  which  the    British 
minister's  answers  had  conveyed.    On  the  i8th  of  June,  Mr. 
Chauvelin  delivered  a  note,  staling  that  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  German  potentates,  the  balance  of  Europe,   the  indepen- 
dence of  the  different  powers,  the  general  peace,  every  consi- 
deration which  at  all  times  has  fixed  the  attention  of  the  English 
gdvernment,  was  at  once  exposed  and  threatened  ;  and  inviting 
bis  Britannic  majesty,  for  the  general  security,  to  interfere  with 
his  mediation.    His  majesty  adhering  rigidly  to  ,the  neutrality, 
replied,  that  consistently  with  his  impartial  determination,  he 
could  not  propose  an  intervention  when  not  solicited  by  both 
parties.^    Qn  the  i  1th  of  July  1792,  a  smalf  fleet  sailed  from. 
Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of   admiral  lord   Hood,  to 
perform  naval  evolutions  in  the  channel.    The  whole  squadron 
consisted  only  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and 
sloops:    it  had  but  a  fortnight's  provision  on  board,  and  had 
manifestly  no  other  destination  than  a  sea  review.    The  matter, 
however,  was  so  magnified  in  France,  and  was  represented  in 
such  a  fiailse  light,  that  on  the  26th  of  July,  an  immediate  arma- 
ment of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  was  proposed' in  the  national 
assembly,  and  the  marine  committee  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  subject,  and]  present  it  within  a  few  days.*    But 
Mr.  Chauvelin  having  inquired  into  the  object  and    circum« 
stances  of  this  squadron,  was  satisfied  that  its  purpose  was  not 
hostile ;  and  the  French  government  and  nation  were  convinced 
that  Britain  had  no  design  of  taking  any  part  with  thehr  ene- 
mies.^    His  Britannic  majesty  being  informed  of  the  susp^ension  On  the  do» 
of  the  king's  executive  power  by  the  decree  of  the  10th   of  position  of 
August,  du>ected  his  secretary  of  state,*  Mr.  Dundas,  to  write  Jhe  king  ^ 


fScc  the  series  of  correspondence  between  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.^-^^.. 
ehanvelin,  in  DebPetfs  State  Papers,  from  May  24,  to  July  8th,  1792.        a^wJL 

8  See  the  Moniteur,  28th  July,  1793.  ^h««i. 

t  See  Moniteura  of  July  1792,  and  Marsh's  History  of  the  Politics  of  Jup  J^ 
Great  Britain  and  France,  chapter  viii.  . 

u  Uwd  Grenville  happening  to  be  out  of  town  when  this  intelligence  ar-  p    j^ 
Inisiness  was  performed  by  his  eotte^iue^ 


rired,  that  part  of  his  on 


f 
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to  brd  Gower  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  power  having  been  withdrawn  from  his'chns- 
tian  majesty,  the  credentials  of  the  ambassador  were  no  longer 
tf9^.  valid,  and  that  he  should  return  to  England.  This  order  his 
This  oirder  majesty  deemed  a  i^ecessary  consequence  froth  his  determination 
A  necessary  Qf  neutrality;*  because  the  continuance  of  his  representative 
quemie  of  ^^  Paris,  treating  as  the  sovereign  power  that  parly  which  had 
our  deter-  overturned  the  constitution  recenUy  established,  would  have 
niination  been  an  interference  in  the  internal  afPaini  of  France,  by  an 
of  aeuipali-  acknowledgment  of  the  republican  party,  in  preference  to  the 
^'  loyalists  and  constitutionalists.     Our  king,  conformably  to  the 

avoKlance   **™^   cautious  and   discriminatibg   policy,    which   would  not 
of  interfe.  pledge  to  the  one  side  his  vir|udU^pport,  repeated  his  declara- 
rence  in      lions,  that  he  would  not  $uppQ|wie  other,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
thc  inter-    ferc  m  the  inteilial  arniBg9mMs  of  France.y    liord  Gower 
nal  affairs   having  communicated  his  royal 'master's  orders,  and  the  reasons 
of  France,  ^jigrgjn  xScy  were  founded^  to  Mr.  Le  Brun,  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  he  expressed  the  regret  of  the  executive  council  that 
the  ambassador  was  to  be  withdrawn,  but  its  satisfoctbn  at  his 
majesty's  continued  assurance  of  neutrality,  and  determination 
Applica-     not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.*     In  the  month 
tion  of  the  ^^  September,  the  emperor  and  king  of  Naples  stated  to  his 
^JJ{^^g(jf  Britannic  majesty  their  apprehensions,   that  the  atrocities  of 
Naples  to    Pai'is  would  extend  to  the  lives  of  the  royal  family,  and  expres- 
his  Briun-  sed  their  hopes,  that  should  such  a  nefarious  crime  be  commit- 
nic majesty  ted,  his  majesty  would  gr^  no  asylum  to  the  perpetrators.* 
torefose     \Vith  a  request  so  conform^e  to  justice,  humanity,  a  sense  of 
morc^rers*  ^^^^^  obligation,  and  an  abhorrence  of  enormous-  wickedness, 
the  king  complied,  and  induced  his  allies  the  states-general  to 
form  the  sanle  resolution.     Here  there  was  certainly  no  devia- 
tion from  neutrality,  no  interference  in  the  constitution  of  the 
French  polity,  unless  a  declared  purpose  to  refuse  shelter  to  a 
party  that  shall  commit  an  atrocious  murder,  be  an  interference 
in  that  party's  private  concerns.   When  the  theatre  of  advancing 
conquest  approached  so  near  the  united  Netherlands,  the  kin^ 
declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  their  mutual  alliance,  and 
at  the  same  lime  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  belligerent 
parties  would  not  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  stated-general. 
hCTwceto  ^^^  *^  ^"™®  ^^  ^^  deposition  of  the  king,  Chauvelin  could 
neutrality  ^^^  properly  be  considered  as  ambassador  from  the  monarch  of 
by  Britam.  France.     Nevertheless  the  British  government  not  only  permit- 
ted him  to  reside  in  London,  but  even  negotiated  with  him 
when  he  was  agent  for  the  executive  council ;  and  lord  Gren- 

X  The  reader  will  see  the  arguments  on  this  subject  minutely  and  acca- 
rately  detailed  in  Marsh's  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

y  See  Debrett's  State  Papers,  irth  August,  1792. 

z  Brissot  and  his  party  deemed  the  recall  of  the  ambassador  a  hostile 
step ;  but  admitted  there  had  been  none  before.    See  liarsh«,chap.  iz. 

a  Debrett*s  Sute  Papers,  September  20thi 
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▼iUe  Insured  him  ^'  that  outward  forms  would  he  no  hindrance    CHAP. 
^*  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  whenever  the  question  related  to  ex-  '     L. 
**  planations,  which  might  be  satisfactory  and  advantageous  to  s^^>^^^%^ 
*'  both  parties  ;"  and  Mr.  Pitt  declared  to  the  same  gentleman,      1793. 
that  it  was  his  desu*e  to  avoid  a  war,  and  to  receive  a  proof  of 
the  same  sentiments  from  the  French  ministry.**    MR^  PITT 
AND  HIS  COADJUTORS  WERE  UNIFORMLY  CON- 
SISTENT IN  MAINTAINING  ONE  PRINCIPLE, THAT 
THE  INTERNAL  CHANGES  OF  FRANCE  DID  NOT 
PRECLUDE  AMITY  WITH  ENGLAND;  and  therein  to- 
tally  differed  from  Mr.  Burke  and  his  followers.    No  communi- 
cations material  to  the  question  of  aggression  passed  between 
Mr.  Chauvelin  and  the  Britsh. minister,  until  the  decree  of  the 
19th  of  November,  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  our  allies,  and 
the  rapid  advances  of  French  conquest,  aroused  and  alarmed 
Britain.    There  had  hitherto  been  strict  neutrality,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  part  of  England,  while  there  had  been  aggression 
on  the  part  of  France ;  for  that  aggression  satisfaction  was  due,  Aegranioa 
and  the  French  professed  to  wish  a  pacific  adjustment.    Chau-  on  the  part 
velia  was  instructed  to  open  an  explanatory  negotiation,  con-  ^f  France, 
fbrmable  to  those  professions.     Ostensibly  to  promote  this  pur-  ^kauvelin 
pose,  Mr,  Marat,  now  foreign  minister  of  France,  came  l^iniselfgJ^JI^^j,, 
to  England,  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt.    In  the  uniform   spirit  of  rv  negotia^ 
neutrality  which  Britain  observed,  his*tmajesty  avoided  discuss-  tion. 
ing  the  diplomatic  capacity  of  the  ministers  who  were  sent  by  **»««*>  the 
the  executive  council  of  France ;  because  an  admissbn  of  their  ^^J^^  ^' 
oflBcial  character  would  import  the  admission  of  the  executorial  ^^es^t^ 
competency  of  their  employers ;  would  have  been  a  declaration  London,  to 
in  favour  of  a  party,  and  consequently  an  interference  in  the  confer  with 
internal  arrangements  of  France.  '  Mr.  Pitt  therefore  did  not  Mr.  Pitt 
meet  Mr.  Marat  as  the  minister  of  England  the  minister  of 
FraBce;   however  they  did  meet,  and  their  conversation,  as 
detailed  from  Mr.  Marat's  communication,*  showed  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Mr.  Prrr  earnestly  desired  to  presesivb  peace 
wtTH  France  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  French  agent  endea-  jvigpat  jua- 
voured  to  explain  the  obnoxious  decree  as  not  intended  to  ap- tifies  on  re' 
ply  to  Britain.     On  the  subject  of  the  Scheldt,  Marat  stated  voliitionary 
that  the  order  of  the  council,  and  the  decree  of  the  national  principles 
convention  concerning  that  navigation,  founded  on  the  most  sa-  ^  ®P*"- 
cred  principles  of  Galtic  liberty,  were  irrevocable,  and  thus  ad-  sJ^ej^j?^ 
mitted  that  the  internal  change  in  France  was  by  its  vo&ries  though 
considered  as  authorizing  them  to  violate  the  rights  of  foreign  contrary  ta 
and  independent  nations;  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  make  the  esub- 
no  satis&ction  for  an  injui7  inflicted,  in  conformity  to  this  prin-***^^.^*^ 

b  These  declarationB  of  our  two  ministers  are  acknowledged  by  Brissot^ 
dis  report  to  the  convention  of  the  12th  of  January  1793  i  and  in  the  oni- 
cial  revolutionary  journal,  the  Moniteur  of  15ih  January,  1793. 

c  By  Mr.  Miles,  in  a  work  entitled  Jhithentlc  correapondence,  Mr.  Miles 
was  tlie    intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Marat. 
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CHAP,   ciple.^    The  same  questions  were  agitated  with  much  g;rea(er 
^        particularity  of  detstil,  and  reciprocation  of  argument,  between 
^^^^''^^^  monsieur  Chauveiin  and  lord  Grenville,  in  the  latter  end  of  No- 
1793.     vember,  and  during  the  month  of  December.     Chauveiin  niain- 
Mr.  Chau-  twined  the  right  of  the  French  to  open  the  navigation  of  the- 
forto  Uie"   Scheldt:  he  however  declared,  by  order  of  the  executive  coun- 
tame  doc-   cil,  that  if  at  4he  end  of  the  war  the  Belgians  were  unfettered, 
trine  in  hU  and  in  full  possession  of  their  liberty  relinquished  this  naviga- 
oorrespon-  tjon,  the  French  would  decline   all   opposition.    This  answer 
^ce  with  evinced  a  firm  and  unalterable  resolution  of  adhering  not  only 
Sle    '*^'  *^  ^^®  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Utretcht,  but  also  of  dismem- 
bering the  Netherlands  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  ma- 
king them   dependant   on    France:    he  obstinately  contended 
and  pro.    ^^^  ^y^^  decree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  could- have  no  re- 
dSrec  of    ^^^'cn^^^  ^o  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that  if  Holland  continued 
19th  Nov.  ^o  observe  neutrality,  France  would  not  invade  her  dominions, 
not  intend-  These  professions  the  British  minister  would  not  believe,  because 
ed  Kg:ainat  they  were  totally  contradicted  by  actual  conduct.     Concerning 
ttitaln.      ^e  decree  of  the  convention,  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  British  king's  dominions  was  unequivocally  shown, 
by  the  public  reception  given  to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in 
this  country,  and  by  the  speeches  made  to  them  precisely  at 
the  time  of  this  decree,  and  since  on  several  different  occasions. 
At  the  .very  time  France  declared  she  would  not  invade  Hoi- 
Reply  oF     ^^^>   ^^®  ^^^  already  attacked  that  nation   by  opening  the 
the  British  Scheldt.     France,  (said  the  British  minister)  can  have  no  right 
minister,     to  annul  the  stipulations  relative  to  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  have 
also  the  right  to  set  aside  equally  all  the  other  treaties,  between 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  all  the  other  rights  of  England, 
or  of  her  allies.     She  can  even  have  no  pretence  to  interfere  in 
the  question  of  opening  the  Scheldt,  unless  she  were  the  sove- 
^         reign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to 
cltfesBri^  all  Europe.    England  will  never  consent  that  France  shall  arro- 
tain  will     S^^®  ^^  power  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  tKe 
not  suffer   pretence  of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes  her- 
France  to    self  the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe,  established 
annul  at      \yy  solemn  treaties,  and  guaranteed  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
Sie^MtiJ).   P*>^®r*«    This  government,  adhering  to  the  maxims  which  it 
lished  law  \^^  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  also  never  see  with 
of  i^ations.  indifference  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress 
requiiles      <>/ ^^^  iHghts  and  liberties  of  Europe.    If  France  is  really  dc- 
IPnnce  to   ^^^^^  ^^  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she 
forego  her  inust  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  afggres* 
piojecuof  sion  and  aggrandizement,  and  to  confine  herself  within  her 
invading    own  territory,  without  insulting  other  governments,  disturbing 

^*^"*        d  See  Marat's  Icttw  to  his  colleague.    Debrett's  State  Papers,  Sd  De- 
countries.    ^^^^*  ^^^2. 
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their  tranquillity,  and  violating  their  rights  ;•  but  the  French    CHAP. 
government  positively  refused  to  satisfy  Britain  for  the  violation       ^ 
of  treaties.  ^  s^^v^^^V 

In  the  consideration  of  peace  or  war  with  the  French  republic,     1792. 
the  proceedings  of  the  Frer^ch  rulers,  the  negotiation  between 
their  agents  and  British  ministers,  and  the  conduct  of  our  exe* 
cutive  and  legislative  government,  are  so  much   interwoven, 
that  it  is  frequentiy'  necessary  to  change  the  scene  to  review 
their  process  of  action  and'  reaction,  and   exhibit  cause  and 
effect.     Before  we  follow  this  negotiation  to  its  close,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  present  to  our  readers,  both  internal  legislative  pro« 
ceedings,  and  foreign  acts,  by  which  the  negotiation  was  ef* 
fected.    The  great  objects  of  alarm,  both  to  \he  British  go- 
vernment, and  to  the  principal  part  of  the  British  nation,  were 
the   rapid    advances   of    French    principles,    and    the    rapid 
progress  pf  French  power.    The  number  of  aliens  at  this  time 
in  Britain  far  surpassed  the  usual  influx.    Of  these,  many  so 
conducted  themselves  as  t0  justify  a  suspicion  of  their  evil  in- 
tentions towards  this   country.     Agreeably  to   the   system  of  Alien  bil|> 
preventive  policy  already  recorded,  the  attorney-general  pro- 
posed to  parliament  to  provide  for  the  public  tranquillity  by 
subjecting  the  resort  and  residence  of  aliens  to  certain  regula- 
tions.    All  foreigner  arriving  in  th^  kingdom  were,  by  the 
]^an  of  ministers,  to  explain  their  reasons  for  coming  into  this 
country,  to  give  up  all  arms  except  those  cofhmonly  used  for 
defence  or  dress.    In  their  several  removals  through  the  coun- 
try, they  were  to  use  passports,  by  which  their  actual  residence, 
or  occasional  movements  might  be  manifest,  and  their  conduct  . 
easily  observed.    Those  who  received  eleemosynary  support, 
were  to  be  distributed  in  districts  where  they  would  be  more 
liable  to  the  vigilance  of  the  civil  power.    Particular  attention 
was  to  be  paid  to  foreigners  who  bad  visited  this  kingdom  with- 
in the  present  yeaf,  who  should  hereafter  come  without  obvi- 
ous reasons,  and  be  thus  more  obnoxious  to  prudent  suspicion. 
Such  were  the  objects  and  chief  provisions  of  the  law  known  u  passed 
by  the  name  of  the  alien  bilL    Those  members  of  both  houses  »"^  *^«^» 
who  had  denied  the  existence  of  the  dangerous  doctrines,  con- 
^Bistently  with  theii"  opinions,  opposed  a  measure,  which  upon 
their  hypothesis  was  certainly  not  necessary.     Admitting,  how-  Augment. 
•TQF,  that  there  was  external  danger  from  abroad,  they  unani-**"*"^^ 
mously  agreed  to  ministerial  motions  for  the  augmentation  of  ^][!^^ 
the  army  and  navy. 

Whik  the  British  legislature  was  making  these  dispositions  Proceed- 
against  internal  and  foreign  danger,  an  event  took  place  in"^^^^ 
France,  the  flagrant  injustice  and  ferocious  cruelty  of  which  '*"'**• 
most  fktally  manifested  the  pitch  of  infuriate  wickedness  at 

e  See  correspondence  between  lord  QrenvUle  and  Mr,  Chauvelin,  in  De^ 
oember  ir92.    State  papers  for  that  period. 

/See  Oufuvelin's  note  to  lord  Grenville,  Dec  SrtlK 
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CHAP,   bly  which  he  had  projected  met,  Brimot  found  that  the  Moun- 
L.       tain  was  becoming  very  strong.    The  executive  countil,  how* 
^<'>^^^^  ever,  still  consisted  of  Girondists,  and,  the  army  being  com' 
1793.     manded  by  officers  of  that  party,  they  remained    formidable. 
ThcGiron-Xhe   Gironde   party,  desirous  of  establishing  democracy,  ap- 
dists  wiah  peared  to  have  had  no  intention  of  attacking  the  life  of  their 
the  l^of  sovereign,  unless  they  conceived  it  to  interfere  with  the  pre- 
the  king,    servation  of  the  republic  and  their  own  power.     From  the  Ger- 
man retreat,  and  the  subsequent  success  of  the  French  amis, 
they  entertained  no  apprehensions  of  the  restoration  of  mo- 
The  narchy,  and  wished  to  save  the  king's  life :  the  opposite  party, 

Mounum  not  merely  murderers  from  policy,  but  sanguinary  from  the  in- 
•"^^^* .  furiate  disposition  of  the  multitude,  desired  the  blood  of  Louis. 
J^j^^*^  The  jacobin  clubs,  now  leagued  with  the  Mountain,  promoted 
^e.  ^be  savage  barbarity.     Ipheir  leaders,  especially  Robespierre, 

had  formed  views  of  the  most  unbounded  ambition,  and  con- 
ceived that,  by  involving  the  people  in   the   guilt  of  regicide, 
they  would  bind  them  entirely  to  their  system,  and  overpower 
their   adversaries  the    Gironde  and  all    other    parties.     The 
Girondists,  superior  as  they  were  in   genius   and   literature  to 
the  Mountain  were  less  daring  and  intrepid,   and  besides,  had 
more  to  dread,  as  their  adversaries  were  supported  by  the  go- 
verning   mob.i     There   were,    however,    still  great  numbers 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  even  in  Paris  itself,  who  ardent- 
ly desired  to  spare  the  blood  of  their  king.     By  firmness  and 
magnanimity,  the  Girondists,  possessing  the  executorial  func- 
tions, might  have  rallied  round  the  metropolis  a  sufficient  force 
for  saving  innocent  blood  ;  but  they  did  not  display  the  courage 
of  resolute  determination,  without  which  lawless  ambiuon  will 
Jhisillani-  i*ot  retain  newly  usurped  power.     The  proceedings  were  pu- 
mityof      sillanimous  half  measures,  more  contemptible  in  their  inefBcacy 
BnsBot and  than  the  diabolical  conduct  of  their  adversaries;    and  though 
^^  **d'^u  ^^^^  detestible  in  their  operation,  equally  noxious  in  the  result. 
"^  **     The  Mountain  persuaded  the  populace  that  Louis  had  betrayed 
his  country,  and  conspired  against  France  with  its  enemies: 
on  these  grounds  they  instigated  the  mob  to  demand  his  trial."^ 
A  decree    After  various  preliminary    discussions,   the    Girondists  being 
U  paned    afraid  to  express  theii*  sentiments,  a  decree   was  passed  for 
uw  the*^'  bringing  to  trial  a  personage  whose  life,  by  every  principle  of 
king  to      expediency  and  policy,  ought  to  have  been  sacred  under  any 
trial.  well  regulated  constitution ;   and  whose  person  was  inviolable 

according  to  the  polity  existing  in  France  at  the  tune  when  the 
acts  charged  wei^e  alleged  to  have  been  committed.  To  pre- 
vent the  public  mind  from  hearing  innocence  calling  for  justice, 
they  suffered  not  the  king  to  know  that  his  life  was  sought. 
From  the  fidelity  of  a  zealous  domestic*  Louis  of  France  first 
learned  that  a  perjured  banditti  prepared  publicly  to  destroy 
their    monarch's   life,  which  every   federate  Frenchman  had 

1  S^QT,  vol*  ill  p.  6.  m  Ibid,  p.  7.  n  SeeClery- 
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sworn  t0   protect.     To'  break  down  the  soul  of  their  sove-    Off  AP^ 
reign  by  accumulated  misery,   they  debarred   him  from  the       L 
sight   and   converse  of  his  wife  and  children.     They  hoped  ^^^^^-^^^ 
that  the  strength  of  his  benevolent  affections/ Jthus  deprived      1792. 
of  their    dearest    objects,    would   crush   the  faculties  of- his 'Attempt* 
mmd,    and    would    clisable    him    from    vindicating    his   inno-^*''^^ 
cence,    and    exposing    the    enormity    of   their    blood    thirsty  ^f^^J^^*?^^ 
guilt;  but  their  purpbse  was  frustrated.     The  dreadful  situa- 
tbn  in  which  their  wickedness  had  placed  him,  roused  the  ener- 
gies of  a  mind   which  manifested  itself  not  unworth}^  of  the 
descendant  of  Henry.     With  every  circumstance  of  degrada*  Trial: 
tk>n  that  the  upstart  insolence  of  unmerited  power  could  be- 
stow, he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  his  charges  were  i*ead. 
They  consisted  of  two  general  heads ;  first,  of  crimes  commit- 
ted before  his  acceptance  of   the    constitution ;   secondly,  of 
crimes  committed  after  his  acceptance  of  the  constitution.     The 
evidence  was  composed  of  interrogatories  put  to  the  accused 
himself^  and  of  documents  charged  to  have  been  written  with 
hb  privity  and  concurrence.     The  charges  before  his  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  he  successively  answered,  by  declaring 
what  every  hearer  well  knew,  that  the   power  then  vested  in 
him  authorized  the  several  acts,  and  consequently  could  now 
be  no  subject  of  question :  the  accusations  for  conduct  sub    - 
sequent  to  the  acceptance  he  either  showed  to  be  agreeable  to 
his  cons^tutional  powers,  or  denied  to  be  such  as  were  repre- 
sented.    In  every  particular  case  he  protested  he  had  acted 
according   to  the  best  of  his  judgment  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects.    The  allegation  of  conspiracy  with  the  enemies  of  his 
country  he  firmly  denied.    The  written  evidence  on  which  he  ^^L? ^ 
was  accused  contained  neither  proof  nor  grounds  for  probable '^^.^l 
presumption  that  he  was  culpable,  much  lesa  guilty:  the  asse^-g^^t. 
tions  rested  upon  no  evidence.*  When  the  charge  for  the  prose- 
cution was  finished,  the  king  applied  for  permission  to  be  al- 
lowed counsel.    Various  emigrantsP  informed  of  the  charges, 
proffered  exculpatory  testimony:  Louis's  judges  would   hear 
no  evidence  but  on  one  side:  the  accusation  was  totally  un- 
supported by  proof.     His  defence  was  conducted,  first  by  him- 
self, with  great  magnanimity  and  ability,  and  afterwards  by  his 
counsel.    It  was  glaringly  manifest,  that  his  accusers  had  totalty 
&iled  in  making  out  their  case ;  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
^uadation  to  justify  an  arraignment,  much  less  evidence  to  au- 
thorize a  penal  sentence,  even  against  the  meanest  subject.    Be 
tbrc  judgment  was  passed,  it  was  proposed  to  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple.    The  national  convention,  it  was  said,  was  not  a  tiibunal 

o  Fbr  the  pnxyf  of  th^  assertion  we  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  trial. 
p  Ijdiy,  Tc^lenda),  Beruwd,  Varbon,  Gazales,  and  HouUle  offered,  at 
the  risk  of  their  Uvea,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  bear  testimony  to  tlie  falsity  of  the 

Srincipal  charges  against  the  king,  wherein  they  respectiwlv  were  said  to 
ave  be^  agents     Otridge's  Annual  Register,  1793.  '  ' 
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of  judges,  but  an  assemblj  of  lawgivers ;  and  in  assuming  a 
judiciai  power  they  were  usurpers.     The    people,  their  cob- 
sthuenu,  had  not  delegated   to  the   national  convention  the 
1793.     power  of  trying  causes.     This  objection,  though  unanswerably 
▼alid,  had  no  weight  with  men  determined  to  commit  murder: 
for  the  appeal   there   were    two    hundred    and  tighty-threc, 
against  it  tour  hundred  and  twenty-four.     It  being  resolved  by 
such  a  majority  that  the  king  should  suffer  punishment,  it  was 
strenuously  contended  by  one  party  that  he  should  be  confined, 
CondfMima  by  the  other  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.     In   a  meeting  of 
tion  and      seven  hundred  the  bloody  verdict  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
flentence.    five !  The  iniquitous  sentence  being  delivered  after  midnight,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  it  was  that  day,  at  two  o'clock,  announced 
to  the  king,  that  the  following  day   he   was  to  be  executed. 
8elf-po«-     Wi^^  unmoved  countenance  hearing  the  decree  read,  he  re- 
cession and  quested  permission  to  see  his  family.     The  hardened  hearts  of 
magnanim  his  murderers  did  not  refuse  him  this  last  boon.^     He  himself 
iiyofthe    gj^j  conveyed  to  his  queen,  sister,  and  children,  the  agonizing 
P*"''^".  *°  intellif^ence.     During  the  dismal  interview,  retaining  his  firtn- 
Last  inter  ^^^h  h«  inculcated  on  his  son  the  transient  nature  of  sublunary 
view  of      grandeur;  called  to  his  mind  what  his  fiither   had   been,  and 
lx>uis  with  then  was ;  bid  him  trust  for  happiness  to  that  virtue  and  refi- 
bis  fjtmily.  gjon  which  no  human  efforts  could  efface.      Late  in  the  evening 
his  family  left  him,  trusting*   to  see   him    the  next  morning 
once  more.     Prepared   by    conscious   innocence,  uprightness, 
and  piety,  for  meeting  death,  neither  guilt  nor  fear  disturbed 
his  rest     He  slept  soundly*  till  five  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which 
he  ordered  his  faithftil  valet  to  awaken  him  for  the  last  tnne.t 
His  family  he  now  resolved  to  forbear  again  pressing  to  his 
arms.     The  bitterness  of  death  the  tranquil  resignation  of  the 
christian  regarded  with  complacency ;  the  bitterness  of  parting 
grief  the  brother,  father,  and  husband  could  not  endure.     He 
sought  from  religion,  in  his  last  hours,  that  consolation  which, 
in  the  zenith  of  power,  splendour,  and  magnificence,  as  well  as 
in   humiliation  and  captivity,  she  had   never  failed  to  afford. 
The  attendance  of  a  clergyman,  a  favour  refused  him  ever  since 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple  by  his'  atheistical  oppressors, 
was,  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  granted  him  on  the  day  of  his  mas- 
sacre.    Being  now  assisted  in  the  external  rights,  as  well  as  en- 
couraged in  the  internal  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  having 
opened  his  soul  ^o  a  priest  whose  sanctity  he  revered,  he  for  a 
short  interval,  returned  to  the  concerns  of  this  worid ;  deliver- 
ed to  his  faithful  servant  his  last  charges  and  commissions^  to 

q  Cler>'*s  Jmimal,  T^S,        r  Ibid,  ?S9.        s  Ibid.  249.        t  Ibid. 

u  At  seven  o*clock  (says  Clery)»  the  king,  coming  out  of  his  closet,  called 
to  me,  and  taking  me  within  the  recess  of  the  window^  said*  "  You  will 
give  Uiis  seal  to  ray  son,  this  ring  to  the  queen,  and  assure  her  that  it  is 
with  pain  1  part  with  it :  this  Uitle  packet  contains  the  hair  of  all  my  fiimily; 
ymi  will  give  Her  that  too.-  Tell  the  queen,  my  dear  chiklren,  and  my  sistef, 
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W  conveyed  to  'his  family  and  friends.  The  messengers  CHAP. 
3f  murder  arrived;  and  he  was  conducted  from  the  Temple.  L. 
When  he  was  ascending  the  scaffold  his  exec\itioners  seised  v^i^^^'^^^iii^ 
his  hamds  in  order  to  tie  them  behind  his  back  :  as  he  was  not  1793. 
prepared  for  this  last  insult,  he  appeared  disposed  to  repel  it, 
and  his  countenance  already  beamed  With  mdignation.  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  his  clerical  attenaant,  sensible  that  resistance  would 
be  vain,  and  might  expose  the  royal  sufferer  to  outrages  more 
violent*  entreated  his  sovereign  to  submit.*  He  presented  his 
hands  to  the  ministers  of  blood  :  they  tied  them  with  so  much 
Ibrce  as  to  call  forth  another  remonstrance.  He  now  mounted 
the  scaffold  amidst  the  noise  of  drums:  bound  and  disfigured  as 
he  was,  he  advanced  with  a  firm  step,  and  rec,uesting  the 
dnims  to  cease,  was  obeyed.  He  then,  with  a  steady  voice 
and  in  a  distinct  tone,  addressed  the  people  to  the  following 
purport.  «  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  which 
*'  have  been  imputed  to  me;  and  I  forgive  my  enemies.  I  im- 
^  plore  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  pardon  them, 
^  and  not  take  vengeance  on  the  French  nation  for  the  blood 
''about  to  be  shed.*'  As  he  was  proceeding,  the  inhuman 
Santerre,^  who  presided  at  the  execution,  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat,  and  the  executioners  to  perform  their  office.  The  king's 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise  of  drums,  and  the  clamours  of 
the  soldiery.  As  the  fatal  guillotine  descended  on  his  head, 
the  confessor  exclaimed,  ^  Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  into  hea- 
"  vcn  l"  The  bleeding  head  was  exhibited  to  the  populace, 
some  of  whom  shouted.  Five  la  rtfiublique  !  but  the  majority 
appeared  to  be  struck  dumb  with  horror,  while  the  affection  ot 
many  led  them  to  bathe  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood.  That 
every  barbarous  insult  might  be  offered  to  the  remains  of  the 
murdered  prince,  the  body  was  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  the 
church-jrard  of  St.  Madelaine,  and  thrown  into  a  grave,  which 
was  instantly  filled  with  quick  time,  and  a  guard  placed  over 
it  tin  the  corps  was  consumed. 

The  execution  of  Louis  XVL  violated  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice, and  every  rule  of  law,  which  affords  security  to  men  bound 
together  in  society.  By  the  established  constitution,  and  which 
subsisted  during  all  the  time  that  he  had  any  power  to  act,  his 
person  was  inviolable.*  By  the  law  of  the  land  he  was  amena- 
ble to  no  criminal  court:  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  decrees 
only,  a  law  passed  after  the  alleged  guilt  could  subject  him  to 

thftt  althoogh  I  promised  to  tee  them  this  morning,  1  liave  rfsolved  to  spare 
tbena  the  pangi  of  so  cruel  a  separation :  Tell  them  how  much  it  costs  me 
to  go  without  receivins^  their  embraces  oncte  more  !**    Clery  349* 

X  The  words  of  the  priest  were,  "  Sire,  this  added  humiliation  is  anothei' 
circumstance  in  which  your  majesty's  sufferings  resemble  those  of  that  6ar 
vioor  who  will  soon  be  your  recompense." 

y  Annual  Register,  1793. 

z  Chap,  xlvii. 
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penal  inquiry,  whatever  might  have  been  his  crime.    But  if  his 
person  had  not  been  by  laW  inviolabley  the  assembly  which  pre* 
sumed  to  try  him  was  not  a  competent  court.    The  national 
t79iS,     convention,  even  though  admitted  to  be  the  delegates  of  the 
people  fairly  chosen,  were  not  delegates  beyond  the  extent  of 
their  commissions  :  they  were  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  le- 
gislative representatives  only.    Iif  exercising  a  judicial  poweri 
they  were  ndt  a  lawful  tribunal,  but  a  banditti  of  usurpers.*    If 
tlie  national  convention  had  been  a  competent  court,  thjs  char* 
ges  adduced  were  principally  iiTCvelent ;  some  of  the  acts  al- 
leged referred  to  a  period  in  which  the  constitution  had  beei^ 
different,  and  in  which  Louis  had  simply  exercised  the  powers 
which  were  then  vested  in  the  king:  his  former  conduct  they 
bad  sanctioned  by  conferring  on  him  the  supreme  executive 
authority  by  the  new  constitution.     Most  of    the  accusations 
against  him  subsequent  to  his  acceptance  were  constitutional 
exertions  of  his  prerogative.     The  charges  of  corresponding 
'with  emigrants  and  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of  overturn- 
ing the  liberties  of  France,  were  supported  by  no  authentic  evi- 
CompHca-  dence.     Thus  a  personage  criminally  responsible  to  no  French 
ted  jniqui«  tribunal,  was  tried  by  a  set  of  men  that  were  not  a  legal  court, 
ty  of  the     £qp  charges  not-criminal  by  the  law  of  the  land,  if  proved;  or 
tarinciplc"  ^^^''K^*  which,  if  criminal,  were  not  proved.     Condemned  and 
substiuice   executed  in  those  circumstances,  he  presented  to  France  an 
«nd  mode*,  awful  monument  of  the  ferocious  disposition  by  which  it  was  now 
An  awful    governed.     The  massacre  of  Louis  demonstrated  that  liberty, 
Tk"*!!^"*  law,  and  justice,  were  vanished ;  and  exhibited  the  prevalence  of 
of  the  doc-  ^  system  which  terror  only  could  maintain. 
senUm^ts      While  the  French  government  was  preparing  this  dreadful 
that  go-      catastrophe,  it  instructed  its  agent  in  London  to  demand  the 
verned       virtual  recognition  of  its   establishment  and  authority,  in  the 
France.      acceptance  of  an  accredited  ambassador.     His  Britannic  ma- 
Chauvdin  jesty,  considering  the  present  rulers    as   only  one  party,  and 
fronTlBii-   ^^^  ^^®  rapid  vicissitudes  of  sway,  a  temporary  and  shortlived 
tain  the      party,  in  conformity  to  his  principles  of  neutrality,  would  not 
recognition  receive  an  ambassador,  because  such  admission   would  have 
of  the         acknowledged  as  the  rulers  of  France  a  particular  junto;  and 
French       violated  his  resolution  and  promise  not  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
anSuhc^    ^^  affairs  of  France.     But  though  he  would  not  recognise  the 
admission  paramount  faction  of  the  day,  as  the  firmly  established  and  pe^ 
of  its  am-    manent  rulers  of  France,  yet  while  these  powers  did  exist,  and 
bwsador.   menaced  England  with  hostility,  he  did  not  forbear  to  repeat 
The  Bri-     j^j^  statements  of  the  injuries  which  he  had  received,  and  the 
vernn^t    *a^sfac^on  he  demanded ;  and  since  that  continued  to  be  re- 
pefoses.      fused,  to  prepare  the  means  of  enforcing  redress.     Chauvelin, 
by  the  instructions  of  the  executive  council,  still  persisted  to 


a  This  argument  was  very  forcibly  and  eloquently  employed  hy  the  con* 
stiiutionalists  and  Girondists  against  the  murderous  Mountain.  See  speet 
thes  of  the  convention,  passim. 
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tefuse  satisfaction  for  their  aggressions,  demanding  the  recog-    €11 A  P. 
nition  of  the  republic,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  ambassador.  ^      ^ 
Ho  farther  remonstrated  against  the  alien  bill,  and  the  naval  >-^'">^^v^ 
and  military  preparations,  imputed  hostile  intentions  to  £ng-      1793. 
land,   and  notified  that  if  the  preparations  continued,  Fi-ance  Chauvelin 
would  prepare  for  war.     In  conformity  to  the  principles  and*^^"' 
objects  of  the  decree  of  the  I9th  of  November,  he  intimated  an^  "j^/^^^e 
intention  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  against  the  govern-  lOien  bill. 
ment     His  Brittanic  majesty,  persevering  in  his  former  con- 
duct, declared  he  would  continue  his  preparations  until  France 
should  relinquish  her  ambitious,  aggression.^     On  the    !  4th  of  On  the 
January,  1793,  intelligence  arrived  in  London  of  the  melancholy  massacre 
cafiastrophe  of  Louis  XVL     Hi*  majesty  immediately  directed  ^^^.^^^^^'"^ 
a  notification  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chauvelin,  that  the  character  ^^J^^J^ 
with  which  he  had  been  invested  at  the  British  court,  and  of  leave  Bri- 
which  the  functions  had  been  so  long  suspended,  being  now  tain, 
entirely  terminated  by  the  fatal  death  of  his  most  christian 
majesty,  he  had  no  longer  any   public  character  here.     The 
king,  after  such  an  event^^uld  permit  hb  residence  here  no 
longer :  within  eight  days  ne  must  quit  the  kingdom,  but  every 
attention  should  be  paid  him  that  was  due  to  the  character  of 
the  ambassador  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  which  he  had 
exercised  at  this  court.     A   negotiation  was  still  open  on  the 
frootiersof  Holland,  between  lord  Aukland  and  general  Du- 
mourier,  but  the  French  persisted  in  refusing  to  relinquish  their 
invasion  of  our  allies,  and  in  demanding  the  recognition  of  the 
republic ;  which  requisitions  being  totally  inadmissible,  matters 
were  not  accommodated.     The  French  rulers,  finding  Britain  France  de- 
inflexibly  determined  on  adherence  to  the  rights  of  ^independent  ^^^^  ^^ 
nations,  by  a   decree  of  the  convention,  declared  war  againBt^^J^^^^j 
Great  Britain  with  acclamatjons,  and  soon  after  against  Hol-uoUand. 
land,   which   their  forces  were  ready  to   invade.     Britain  and 
Holland,  in  their  own  defence,  returned  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities ;   and  thus  commenced  the  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  French  republic. 

The  hostile  advances  of  France,  and  the  refused  satisfiiction  France  th« 
for  an  aggression  totally  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  aggressor; 
and  existing  titties  upon  rights  which  we  were  bound  to  pro- 
tect, combined  with  their  attempts  to  excite  insurrection  in 
our  own  country,  and  followed  by  their  declaration  of  war, 
render  it  evident  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors,  and 
that  Britain  had  a  just  rioht  to  go  to  war.  The  expeoiAnoy 
of  that  measure,  however,  is  a  different  question,  and  perhaps 
few  subjects  have  occurred  in  political  history,  which  have 
produced  stronger^ arguments  on  both  sides  ;  in  which  men  of 
the  mcMt  patriotic  hearts  and  wisest  heads,  drew  more  opposite 

b  See  series  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Chauvelin  and  lord'Gren- 
TiUe.  Debrett'a  Sute  Papers  of  27th  December  1792,  to  27\h  January 
1793,  both  indiisive. 
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conclusions,  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  thi» 
immense  and  complicated  subject.  Never  was  there  a  quefttion 
in  which  candour,  founded  on  cool  and  comprehensive  reflec- 
tion) examining  the  mass  of  evidence  and  reasoning  on  both 
sides*  would  more  readily  allow  laudable  and  meritorious  mo- 
tives to  total  diversity  of  opinion  and  conduct.  Yet  never  did 
there  occur  a  contest  in  which  party  zeal  generated  more 
illiberal  constructions  and  more  malignant  interpretation  of 
intentions. 

The  sentiments  of  Bntons  on  the  subject  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  who  wbbed  the 
establishment  in  England  of  a  system  resembling  the  French  , 
republic,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  British  constitution; 
and  those  who,  varying  in  their  plans  and  measures,  deured 
the  preservation  of  the  British  constitution.    Most  of  the  British 
democrats  and  jacobins  were  inimical  to  a  war  with  France, . 
because  it  interrupted  the  communication  by  which  they  ex- 
pected to  establish  their  favourite  system  ;  but  some  of  them 
were  said  to  have  rejoiced  at  the  hostilities)  because  they  con- 
ceived war  would  excite  such  discontent  as  would  lead  to  a 
revolution.    But  far  was  the  opposition  to  the  war  from  being 
confined  to  democrats,  jacobins,  and  the  enemies  of  our  polity. 
Of  those  who  disapproved  of  hostilities,  many,  in  the  genenl 
tenor  of  their  conduct,  evinced  themselves  the  firm  fhends  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  monarchy.    They  sought  the  same 
ends,  the  preservation  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  British  security,  hut  deemed  them  attainable  by 
peace  instead  of  war.     The  friends  of  the  British  constitution, 
both  without  and  within  parliament,  for  and  against  the  war, 
in  a  great  measure  took  the  tone  of  opinions  advanced  and 
maintained  by  three  of  the  highest  parliamentary  characters; 
spectivcly  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  James  Fox,  and  William  Pitt    Burke 
on  the       continued  to  deem  the  French  revolutionists,  of  every  opinion, 
kind,  and  succession,  the  determined  and  invetei^ate  enemies  of 
religion,  virtue,  civilization,  manners,  rank,  order,  property, 
throughout  the  world ;  and  eagerly  and  resolutely  bent  on  dis- 
seminating disorder,  vice  and  misery ;  to  regard  them  as  pur- 
suing these  ends,  not  only  in  the  ardent  violence  of  infuriate 
passion,  but  also  in  the  principled  and  systematic  constancy  of 
depraved,  but  energetic  and  powerful   reason.     He  reckoned 
purke  and  them  totally  incorrigible  by  any  internal  means ;  and  therefore 
port  the     Strenuously  inculcated  an  external  force  to  overwhelm  so  as- 
^rQP^-f,sembIaQ;eof  beings,  who  in  his  estimation,  unless  conquered, 
ietent        would  destroy  and  devastate  mankind.    Long  before*  the  com- 
grounds,    mencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Germany,  he 
had  suggested  a  confederation  of  the  European  powers  for  the 
subjugation  of  men  whom  he  thought  revolutionary  monsters; 
and  had   uniformly  written  and  spoken  to  the  same  purport- 
He  eagerly  promoted  war,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro. 

c  See  his  poBthumous  Wiorks,  memorial  written  in  autumn,  1791. 
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curing  satis&ction  for  a  specific  aggression,  which,  in  boUi  plain 
and  figurative  language,  he  described  as  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, but  for  the  restoration  in  France  of  the  hierarchy,  aristo-s 
cracy,  and  monarchy,  the  down&U  of  which,  was,  he  thought,  the  179S. 
cause  of  French  ambition  and  encroachment,  menacing  the  de- 
struction of  all  Europe.  Mr.  Burke  desired  war  with  the  French 
revolutionists,  to  overthrow  the  new  system',  and  to  crush  the  new 
principles.  M  r.  Fox  continuing  to  impute  the  increasing  outrages 
of  the  new  votaries  of  liberty  to  glowing  enthusiasm*  still  conceiv-  - 
ed  that  the  enthusiasm  would  subside  if  left  to  its  own  operation. 
External  force,  he  predicted,  would  not  only  preserve,  but 
increase  the  vehement  heat,  which  might  otherwise  cool.  The 
recent  experience  of  tlie  effects  of  the  German  invasion,  con^^ 
finned  him  in  this  opinion.  He  thought  that  an  attempt  to 
force  the  establishment  of  monarchy,  would  drive  France  to 
become  a  military  democracy :  the  project  was  unwise,  because 
it  was  impracticable  in  its  object,  as  well  as  pernicious  in  its 
means.  Criminal,  Mr.  Fox  said,  as  the  French  .republicans 
were  in  their  various  confiscations  and  massacres,  and  in  the 
murder  of  then:  kmg,  their  acts  were  no  crimes  against  Eng- 
land; if  the  French  nation  choose  to  abolish  exisung  orders, 
and  to  annihilate  monarchy,  they  were  not  invading  the  rights  of 
England  ;  such  a  purpose  of  going  to  war  was  totally  unjust ;  our 
efforts  would  spill  the  blood  of  Our  brave  countrymen,  would  over- 
whelm us  with  additional  debts ;  we  might  wage  war  year  after 
year  against  France,  as  against  America :  we  should  make  no 
progress,  we  should  in  the  end  be  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace, 
recognizing  the  fi>rm  of  government  which  should  then  be  es- 
tablished in  France.  The  aggressions  alleged  against  tlie  French 
were  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  war  as  a  prudent  measure,  and 
if  these  were  tlie  sole  causes  of  contests  they  might ,  be  easily 
compromised,  were  Britain  in  earnest.  We  ought  to  receive  an 
ambassador  from  the  ruling  powers  of  France,  because  they  were 
the  roling  powers.*  With  all  foreign  nations  we  considered 
neither  the  history  of  the  establishment,  nor  the  justice  of  the 
tenure,  but  the  simple  fact  that  the  government  with  which  we 
treated  was  established;  such  also  was  the  conduct  of  other  na- 
tions respecting  England ;  France,  Spain,  and  other  monarchies, 
negotiated  with  Cromwell;  England  ought  now  to  pursue  the 
same  course :  we  ought  to  treat  whh  those  who  possessed  the 
powej"  of  doing  what  we  wanted,  as  for  the  same  reasons  we  fre- 
quently negotiated  with. Algiers,  Turkey,  and  Morocco,  however 
much  we  reprobated  their  respective  governments.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  fer  from  coinciding*  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  proposing  to  carry 

d  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  on  wir  with  IVance,  in  January  and  Februiiy 
1793.     ParUamentary  Debates. 

e  See  Mr.  Burke's  two  memorials  written  respectively  in  November  1792, 
and  October  1793,  published  in  his  posthumoilB  works ;  and  also  his  regt- 
eide  peace,  wherein  b^  severely  censures  the  oUecta  of  the  aUiea,  and  the 
UtHe  coiifideaoe'they  reposed  m  the  emigrants » 
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on  a  war  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchical  goyenntenl^ 
France  had  manifested  schemes  of  unbounded  aggrandizement, 
actually  invaded  our  allies,  and  declared  her  resolution  to. en- 
1793.     courage  revolt  in  other  countries.    Ey  the  reciprocal  action  and 
reaction  of  her  principles  and  power^  she  sought  the  unlimited 
extension  of  both.    Attacking  us  in  such  a  disposition,  and  with 
such  views,  she  compelled  us  to  go  to  war  for  the  repression  of 
principles,  and  the  reducdon  of  power  endangering  our  security. 
We  ought  not  to  recognize  a  government  consisting  merely  of  a 
faction,  and  not  having  the  marks  of  probable  stability,  in  the 
cool  and  deliberate  approbation  of  the  people.    From  a  party  so 
uncertain  and  changeable,  we  did  not  choose  to  receive  a  regular 
ambassador,  as  if  it  were  firmly  fixed  in  the  supreme  power ;  but 
we  did  treat  with  the  existing  government    The  source  of  war 
was  not  our  refusal  to  treat,  as  many  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  but  the  refusal  of  the  French  leaders  to  make  sads&ctioD 
TlieW     for  injuries  and  insults.     Not  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in 
^oL**^  France,  but  the  security  of  Britain,  being  our  reason  for  going 
isteriaT""'^  war,  we  should  carry  on  hostilities  no  longer  than  we  were 
party  and  ^  danger  from  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  France.    As  the 
opposition  republicans  and  democrats  in  opposing  the  war,  coincided  with 
in  parlia-    Messrs.  Fox,  Erskine,  Sheridan,  and  other  able  men  who  were 
"Jf"*^"^  inimical  to  hostilities,  on  patriotic  and  constitutional  grounds, 
Jlj^JLJ°**»  many  of  the  other  parly  classed  them,  and  more  affected  to  class 
■ou^un-  them,  with  democrats  and  jacobins.    As  on  the  other  hand,  the 
der  differ-  votaries  of  war  were  presumed,  by  its  opponents,  to  seek  the  re- 
entimpfes-  establishment  of  despotism  in  France,  they  were  called  crusaders 
uons,  and  against  liberty.    On  the  one  side  party  zeal  represented  Messrs, 
2e^®       Burke  and  Pitt,  and  their  respective  adherents,  as  the  abettors  of 
tyranny;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  as  the  abettors 
of  jacobinism  and  anarchy.    Impartial  history^  viewing  the  in- 
dividual acts  and  chain  of  conduct  of  these  three  illustrious  men, 
finds  no  grounds  to  justify  so  injurious  an  opinion ;  but  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  concluding  that  they  and  their  supporters  and  ad- 
herents, through  different  means,  sought  the  same  end,  the  con- 
stitutional wel&re  of  their  country. 
Public  Many  as  were  averse  to  war,  both  on  the  constitutional  grounds 

opinion  fii^of  Mr.  Fox,  and  on,  the  unconstitutional  grounds  of  democrats 
▼ourabte  to  and  jacobins,  that  great  engine  of  politics  in  a  free  country^  public 
France  op"»ion>  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  hostilities.  A  sense  of 
the  actual  aggression  of ,  the  French  republic ;  but  much  more 
the  alarming  apprehension  of  French  principles,  rendered  the 
In  declar-  country  desirous  of  %  total  interruption  of  communication  with 
ing  war  France.  It  was  not  the  war  of  the  court,  of  ihe  ministers,  of  the 
F*""**  th  P"^^®S^**  orders ;  it  was  a  war  of  the  great  majorttt  of  the 
king  mISc  ^^^^^^  ^'  Britain.  In  nECLARiHo  war  aoaimst  France  w 
the  voice  of  F*B*^^A*^Y  1793,  his  BRTTANNie  mAjesty  spoke  Tte  voice  or 
the  nation,  the  British  natiqn. 
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Objects  of  Britain— the  represtioii  of  French  principles,  and  ^he  prevention 
of  French  •gprttidixeraeBt— Sir  John  Scott  the  attomey^neral  introdo- 
ces  a  bill  for  preventing^  traitorous  correspondence—aixuments  for  and 
an^inst— modified,  passed  into  a  law.-  Motion  for  peace.^Reasonings  of 
Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  war  and  iU  probable  efiects— The  proposiUont 
are  negatived  by  tmprecedented  majorities —Mr.  Sheridan  proposes  an 
inquiry  in  to  the  alleged  sedition.  ^Hia  motion  rejected.— Motion  for 
{wriiamentaxy  reform  by  Mr.  <3rey— argomenU  for.— Mr.  Whitbread.— 
Aigiiments  s^nst-^F^position  reprobated  as  peculiarly  unsea^ionable 
at  such  a  period— and  rejected. — State  of  commercial  ctedit,  and  causes 
of  its  being  affected — Mr.  Wtt  proposes  an  advance  of  public  money 
■on  the  security  of  mercantile  commodities.— The  proposition  is  adoptedt 
and  rcTives  mercantile  credit — East  Indift  company's  charter  on  the 
eve  of  expiration.—- Bfr.  Dundas  presents  a  masterly  view  of  the  prosperi- 
^  of  India  under  the  preaent  system. — He  proposes  the  renewu  or  the 
charter.— His  plan  is  passed  mto  a  law.— Measures  adopted  to  sender 
Britbh  India  farther  productive.— Plan  of  agricultural  improvement.—. 
"Sir  John  Sinclair— inquiries  of 'in  Scotland  and  Bngland— Result,  that 
aj^icalture  is  not  understood  and  practised  in  proportion  to  the  capabi- 
lity of  the  country— proposes  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  agricuU 
tore— the  proposal  adopted.— Lord  Bawdon's  motion  respecting  debt- 
ors.— ^Increase  of  the  army  and  navy.— National  suppliea.— A  loan.— Tax- 
es.—Session  closes.— Commencement  of  campaign,  1793.— French  invade 
Holland— reduce  Breda  — Hundart  and  Gertruydenborgfa  surrender.— 
Dumourier  besieges  Wilfiamstadt  and  Maestneicbt — T&  British  forc^ 
arrive  in  Holland.— The  French  raise  the  siege  of  Williamstadt.— At- 
tacked by  the  Austrians  at  Winden— defeated— French  generals  accuse 
each  other.— Dumourier  evacuates  the  Netherlands— disu^roved  by  the  ' 
conviNition— privately  proposes  to  make  peace  with  the  allies  and  restore 
monarchy— suspected  hj  the  French  government— summoned  to  return 
to  Paris  to  answer  for  his  conduct— sounds  the  dispositions  of  the  arm/ 
— ^finding  them  un&vourable,  deserts  to  the  Austriaos. 

CHAF* 

THE  grand  purposes  of  the  British  gOTemment  in  its  con-  y^^v^^^^ 
duct  respecting  France  were  to  repress  Uie  operation  of  revo-      i-^q 
lutionary  principles  in  this  country,  ^d  to  prevent  the  French objectsof 
system  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement  from  being  longer  car-c^reat  Bri- 
ned into  successful  execution  on  the  continent.    In  this  twofold  tain— the 
object  originated  the  measures  of  external  policy  adopted  by  P^'^PS^*?? 
liament  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  abo  some  <>^^L||I|^^ 
those  that  werft  confined  to  internal  regulation.  ^^  ^ 

War  haying  been  declared  against  a  foreign  country,  it  was  prevention 
obviously  expedient  to  prevent  correspondence  between  British  of  French 
subjects  and  the  hostile  party.    To  render  this  prohibition  ef-  JW*^ 
fectnal,  Sir  John  Scott,  attorney-general,  on  the  15th  of  March  ^3^^|^ 
introduced  a  bill  for  preyentiog,  during  the  war,  all  traitorous  g^^Qit,  the 
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CHAP,    correspondence  with  die  king's  enemies.    The  law  of  treason 
U*        was  founded  upon  a  statute  of  the  35th  of  Edward  III.  which 
v^^>^^^i^  had  been  the  subject  of  leg;i8latiTe  exposition  in  different  laws, 
1793.     enacted  since  that  period.    The  acts  declared  treasonable  in 
attorney-    that  statute  were  principally  reducible  to.  two  heads ;'  to  com- 
g^^l*     pass,  that  is,  to  intend  or  project  the  king's  death ;  to  levy  war 
bill  fo^  ^  against  the  king,  and  to  abet  or  assist  his  enemies.     Since  that 
preventing  penod,  during    warsy  parliament  had    repeatedly  passed  hws 
traitorous  which  applied  the  general  principle  to  the  existing  case;  by 
oorrespoD  apecificidly  prohibiting  adherence  or  assistance  to  nations  at 
^"^        enmity  with  our  sovereign.*     Agreeably  to  the  original  statute, 
and  the  consequent  explanatory  acts  the  present  bill  was  framed. 
An?«-        Former  laws  had,  in  such    circumstances,  prohibited  British 
nrientBfor  g^l)j^clg  |^|„  sending  military  stores^  arms^  amunition,  and 
Munit.      provision,  of  various  enumerated  kinds.    The  present  bill,  be- 
sides interdicting^these  articles,  prohibited  purchases  of  Freach 
funds  or  French  lands.    The  reason  of  this  prohibition  was. 
that,  as  the  French  government  proposed  to  carry  on  war 
against  this  country  by  the  sale  of  lands,  British  subjects  if 
allowed  to  purchase  such  land  would  not  only  feel  an  interest 
in  the  property  which  they  had  thus  acquired,  but  furnish  the 
en^my  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  war  against  ourselves.   It 
was  further  proposed  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  go 
from  this  country  into  France,  without  a  licence  under  his  ma- 
jesty's great  seal ;  and  that  their  neglect  of  this  clause  shookl  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanour;  and  that  no  persons,  though  subjects 
of  this  country,  coming  fh>m  France  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
this  kingdom  without  a  passport  or  license,  or  giving  to  a  ma- 
gistrate such  security  as  he  should  require.    The  last  regulatkin 
was  to  prevent  the  insurance  of  vessels  which  should  traffic  with 
France. 

The  bill  was  opposed  as  inconsistent  with  the  treason  laws 
of  Edward  III.  the  principlea  of  the  British  constitudon,  with 
justice  and  commercial  policy.  The  provision  against  Englisb- 
men  returning  to  the  country,  was  the  bestowal  of  a  power  on 
the  king  to  banish,  during  the  war,  every  British  subject  now 
in  France.  Though  he  might  return,  in  certain  cases,  by 
giving  security,  who  were  to  be  the  judges  of  the  amount  of 
Siat  security  ?  This  was  to  be  lefk  to  a  n\i^strate :  here  one 
man  was  to  be  put  under  the  discretion  of  another,  who  might 
render  his  return  impossible,  by  exacting  security  to  an  amount 

f  See  vol.  1 667. 

g  An  act  had  pasted  in  the  reigif  of  queen  Anne  to  prevent  all  tnitonw 
conesponclence  which  pn^lbited  any  person  from  supplying  the  enenuet 
with  arms,  naval  or  military  stores,  or  from  £;ping  out  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  enemy's  country  without  license  A  similar  act  of  William  and  MaiT 
had  carried  the  regulation  farther ;  it  prohibited  goods  and  merchaadixe  ^f 
every  aort.   See  Statutes  at  laige. 
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that  could  not  be  given>    The  restriction  upon  the  purchase    ClIAP* 
of  lands  was  represented  as  extremely  impolitic  :  it  was  alleged       1^ 
to  be  founded  upon  an  absurd  supposition,  that  Britons  haying  n^^>'^^/,. 
here  the  roost  permanent  securiqr  for  their  roonej)  would  send     179X 
thdr  capital  to  France,  where  they  could  have  no  security. 
Frenchmen,  on  the  other  hand,  found  property  exposed  to  the 
rcTolutionary  grasp  in  their  own  country ;  and,  to  escape  spolia* 
tion,  had  sent  many  and  large  sums  of  money  to  Britain  to  be 
vested  in  our  funds,  and  also  great  quantities  of  other  precious 
moveables :  as  proscription  advanced  they  must  wish  to  send 
more  to  the  place  of  safety.    If  the  present  regulation  were 
adopted,  France  would  no    doubt    follow  the  example :  we 
should  render  her  government  the  most  essential  service,  by 
forcing  Frenchmen  to  employ  their  money  in  their  own  funds. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  preventing,  as  proposed,  the  efflux  of 
moiiey  to  the  country  of  our  enemies,  we  would  prevent  its 
influx  into  our  own ;  and  by  the  project  of  withholding  resources 
from  the  enemy,  we  should  add  to  his  strength.    The  bill  was 
defended  as  conformable  both  to  the  general  law,  and  to  special 
acts  passed  in  periods  of  war.    The  particular  provisions  most 
strongly -combatted  were  supported  as  necessary  in  the  precise 
and  specific  nature  of  the  present  war$  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  founded,  and  the  projected  resources  of  the  enemy. 
After  many  debates,  the  two  clauses  most  severely  reprobated* 
concerning  the  return  of  British  subjects,  and  the  purchase  of 
property  in  France^  were  abandoned.  Undergoing  these  import-  Modified* 
ant  chsnges,  and  several  much  less  material  modifications,  the  |^  P««es 
proposed  biU  was  passed  into  a  law.  "*^  *  "^* 

Repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  houses  of  parliament  in  MDtionsfoe 
order  to  procure  peace.    Of  these  the  most  important  was  apesce. 
proposition  of  Mr.  Fox.  after  the  first  successes  of  the  allies, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  French  armies  from  the  Netherlands.^ 
Intelligence  having  arrived,  that  the  French,  leaving  the  scenes 
of  recent  invasion  and  aggression,   had  retired   within  their 
ancient  frontiers ;  Mr.  Fox,  professing  to  consider  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  vrar  as  now  attained,  proposed  an  inquiry,  into  the 
reason  of  its  continuance  ;  and  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty 
prajring  him  to  make  p<fade.    Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argu-  Reasonings 
menti  the  present  a  just,  prudent,  and  necessary  war  at  the  <>f^-.I^^ 
begimiing,  he  contended  that  the  alleged  reasons  no  ^^^K^^^dilMicvo^ 
existed.    Holland,  our  ally,  was  not  now  exposed  to  any  attack :  ^  ^^ 
France  would  willingly  purchase  peace  by  insuring  the  continu-  and  pre- 
ance  of  that  safety,  whereas  he  was  afraid  perseverance  in  dieting  its 
carrying  on  war  along  with  the  combined  powers,  would  again  ^<^^- 
expose  her  to  danger.    The  French  had,  no  doubt,  manifested 
designs  of  aggrandizement,  but  these  had  arisen  fi:om  the  suc- 

h  See  speeches  of  Messrs.  Enkine  and  Fox*  Pariismentary  debates,  1793. 
i  The  historical  narrative  of  these  evenu  ia  somewhat  subeeqiieDt:  1  here 
soly  mentioD  a  result  on  which  Mr.  Fox  (bunded  part  of  his  Tessoning. 
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CHAP.    cQssful  vepuIsioD  of  confederate  attack.    Besides,  must  England 
^«       go  to  \rar  with  every  continental  power  that  perpetrates  injus- 
^'^^^'^^^^  tice  ?     Was  not  the  conduct  of  the  partitioners  of  Poland  equal 
1795,     in  infamy  and  iniquity  to  the  aggressions  of  France  ?    Were  the 
people  of  England  to  suffer  all  the  miseries  of  war  because  the 
people  of  France  were  unjust,  when  that  injustice,  be  it  ever  so 
atrocious,  was  violating  no  right  of  Englishmen  ?    They  ha<1, 
indeed,  threatened  the  security  of  his  majesty's  allies ;  but  now 
confined  within  their  own  territories,  they  were  occupied  in 
defending  their  frontiers  against  the  combined  powers.    The 
danger  apprehended  from  their  former  conquest  was  no  longer 
a  subject  of  just  uneasiness  and  alarm.    Th6  French  were,  at 
present,  in  great  internal  confusion  and  distress;  and  Britain 
could  form  no  views  of  aggrandizement  from  the  situation  of 
her  adversary.    Even  were  justice  <  and  humanity  out  of  the 
question,  would   policy  and   prudence   authorize  this  coun- 
try  to    seize  the  \  possessions   of  France  ?     What  advantage 
could  we  derive  from  promoting  the  conquering  and  encroach- 
ing plans  of  other  powers  ?     Having  driven  France  from  the 
territories  of  her  neighbours,  for  what  purpose  were  we  to 
persevere  in  a  war,  unless  to  invade  her  dominions  ?    If  we  did 
make  an  inrt>ad  into  her  territories,  could  such  a  movement  be 
to  attain  our  professed  objects,  security  and  defence  ?    By  con- 
tinuing the  war  we  should  manifest  an  intention  of  either  dis- 
membering her  empire,  or  interfering  with  the  government 
which  her  people  chose  to  establish.  These  objects  our  govern- 
ment had  imiformly  di^Vowed,  and  the  declared  ends  of  hos- 
tilities had  been  compassed.    The  most  favourable  season  for 
offering  peace  was  in  the  midst  of  success ;  wheli  the  enemy 
were  sufficiently  humbled  to  feel  the  evils  of  war,  without  being 
driven  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  conquerors,  to  desperate  efforts, 
which  might  turn  the  tide  of  victory.    Those,  who  calculated 
probable  exertions  of  men  fighting  for  conceived  liberty  and 
mdependence  ly  the  usual  course   of  military  events,  fiinda- 
mentally  erred  in  expecting  similar  effects  from  totally  dissimilar 
causes.    Inspired  by  such  animating  motives,  men  had,  in  all 
ages   and  countries,   displayed   vsJour^   prowess,  and  policy^ 
astonishing  to  the  rest  of  mankind.    Pressed  by  continued  and 
invading  war,  which  excited  such  motives,  the  ardent  spirit  and 
inventive  genius  of  the  French  would,  Mr.  Fox  predicted,  no 
less  exert  themselves;  we  should  drive  them  to  become 
A  MiLrrART  REPUBLIC.    Let  us  therefore  endeavour,  while  op- 
portunity was  favourable,  to  procure  an  honourable  and  secure 
peace.     To  this  a  common  objection  is,  with  whom  shall  we 
treat  ?     The  answer  is  obvious  ;  with  any  men  who  possess  the 
power  of  doing  what  we  want :    the  French   are  desirous  of 
peace,  and  the  present  rulers  are  as  competent  to  conclude 
peace  as  to  carry  on  war.    Shall  yre  be  at  peace  with  none 
whose  form  of  government  we  shall  not  have  previously  ap- 
proved ?    We  had  ibrmeriy  made   peace  with  tyrants ;  nO^ 
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because  we  approved  their  maxims  and  constitution  of  govern-   CHAP, 
ment)  but  because  they  had  the  power  of  making  and  observing       L'* 
conventions.    Peace  with  any  ruler  or  rulers  implies  approbation  s^'v^Sii^ 
of  their  character  no  more  than  of  their  government.  The  French     1791. 
republicans  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  and  atrocious  murders ; 
so  was  Louis  XIV.     No  British  statesman  refused  to  treat  with 
the  bigotted  banisher  of  his  most  valuable  subjects^  nor  with 
the    sanguinary    devastator   of  unoffending   provinces.     The 
sutesman  treats  not  with  the  virtue^  but  with  the  power  of 
another  party ;  and  in  expecting  performance,  looks  for  his  best 
security,  not  in  the  integrity  but  the  interest  of  the  contractor. 
These  were  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Fox  inculcated  the 
restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  was  the  strait)  of  reasoning  which 
he  and  other  votaries  of  amity  employed  repeatedly  a^  various 
stages  of  the  contest.^ 

In  opposing  the  address,    Messrs.  Burke  and  Pitt  argued  Messes, 
conformably  to  the  different  views  which  they  had  respectively  «jjV"^  , 
adopted  concerning  the  French  revolution  and  the  war.     Mr.^^^JlP' 
Pitt  persevered  in  urging  the  impracticability  of  any  treaty  with  f^ondlf- 
the  persons  that  at  present  exercised  the  government  of  France ;  fereiit 
and  in  supporting  his  position,  exhibited  a  very  eloquent  view  groQAlsT. 
of  their  individual  and  collective  atrocities :  therefore  he  would 
not  treat  with  them  now.    Reprobating  the  French  principles 
as  manifested  in  their  present  operation,  he  still  disavowed  eve- 
ry design  of  forciUe  interference  in  the  internal  government  of 
France:   he  sought  only  security.    This  security  was  to  be 
effected  in  one  of  three  modes :  first,  by  obtaining  an  assurance 
that  the  principles  should  no   longer  predominate;   secondly, 
that  those  who  were  now  engaged  in  them  should  be  taught 
that  they  were  impracticable,  and  convinced  of  their  own  want 
of  power  to  carry  them  into  execution ;  or,  thirdly,  that  the 
issue  of  the  present  war  should  be   such   as,   by  weakening 
their  power  of  attack,  should  strengthen  our  power  of  resist- 
ance.    Without  these  we  might  indeed  have  an  armed  truce, 
a  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities,  but  no  permanent  peace ; 
no   solid  security  to  guard  us  againt  the  repetition  of  injury 
and  the  renewal  of  attack.    The  present  situation  of  afisdrs  not 
being:  such,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  estimation,  ajs  to  admit  these  means  of 
obtaining  security,  he  and  his  votaries  opposed  the  address  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  war.    Mr.  Burke  clearly  and  expressly 
combatted  the  principle  asserted  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  England  had 
no  ri^ht  to  interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  France. 
If  (he  said)  by  the  subversion  of  all  law  and  religion,  a  nation 
adopts  a  malignant  spirit  to  produce  anarchy  and  mischief  in 
other  countries,  it  is  the  right  of  all  nations  to  go  to  war  with 
the  authors  of  such  attempts.    In  support  of  this  doctrine  he 
quoted    the  authority  of  Vattal,  who  la^  down  a  position, 

k  Parliamentary  debates,  17th  June,  1793. 

I  See  «bo  his  fottcr  to  the  electors  of  Westminster. 
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CtlAP.    "  that  if  any  nation  adopt  principles  maleficiefit  to  all  govern- 

U.      M  ment  and  order,  such  a  nation  is  to  be  opposed  from  princi- 

K^^>^'^m^  •*  pies  of  common  safety/*    This  was  the  spirit  of  France ;  and 

1793.     what  was  to  keep  the  effects  of  it  from  England  ?  War,  and 

nothing  else :   therefore,  war  with  the  French  republic,  on 

account  qfher^y^tem  and  ftrincifilee^Mr,  Burke  recommended; 

and  explicitly  declared   his   opinion,    that  while  the  existing 

system  continued,  peace  with  France  was  totally  inadmissible. 

Tbepropo-  The  proposed  address  to  the  king  was  negatived  by  a  majoritf 

sttionsire  equally  great  as  that  which   had    voted   for   the   war;  and 

negatiTed  throughout  the  nation  perseverance  in  hostilities  was  as  generally 

SdSlted    popular- 
majorities.      Ministers,  and  many  others  who  had  been  formerly  inimical 
to  their  measures,  havine  expressed  their  conviction  that  there 
existed  in  the  country  dispositions  and  designs  to  subvert  the 
constitution,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  Uie  Frendi  mnova- 
Mr.  Sheri-  tors,  Mr.  Sheridan  proposed  that  an  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
dan  propo*  tuted  ipto  the  alleged  sedition.     He  declared  hb  disbelief  of 
sea  an  in-    the  ministerial  representations  upon'atiy  evidence  that  had  been 
T'*'^*^,  adduced,  but  avowed  himself  open  to  proofs,  if  such  sheuld  he 
■edidon:    established :  he  therefore  proposed  a  committee  of  the. whole 
house  to  investigate  the  assertions,  that  it  might  be  ascertained 
whether  there  was  really  a  plot  against  the  country,  or  if  it 
was  merely  a  &]se  and  mischievous  report  to  impose  on  (he 
credulity  of  the  nation ;  to  attach  obloquy  to  the  opponents  of 
administration,  and  to  facilitate  the  continuaiice  of  the  war. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  requisition  it  was  argued,  that 
government  had  not  asserted  the  existence  of  plots  to  be  esta- 
blished by  proof  for  judicial  animadversion,  but  of  a  seditious 
spirit  and  operations,  which  required  deliberative  precaution 
and  the  most  vigilant  care  to  prevent  them  from  maturing  into 
plots  and  insurrections.    From  a  combination  of  various  and 
disconnected  circumstances  a  man  might  receive  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  a  general  fact  which  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct, 
though  he  might  have  no  proof  of  such  a  &ct*  sufficient  to 
establish  it  before  a  magistrate.^  The  active  circulation  of  sedi- 
tious writings,  the  proceedings  and  declarations  of  the  inno- 
vating societies;*  the  public  and  avowed  sentiments* of  great 
humbers  in  favour  of  the  French  system  as  a  model  for  this 
country,  concurred  in  manifesting  the   existence  of  a  spirit 
which  it  became  the  legislature  and  government  to  repress;  I 
htB  motion  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  very  nomerooi 
is  rejected,  majority. 

Great  and  powerful  as  the  body  was  which  now  supported 
administration  in  both  houses,  the  small  band  which  in  psrli^' 

m  Mr.  Windham's  speech  on  Mr.  Sheridan'^  notaon,  4th  March  1791. 
See  Pariiamentaiydebatea. 
nib.  see  lb. 
4E>  Speech  of  sir  James  Sanderson  the  lord-mayor.    See  ib. 
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tnant  abetted  contrary  measures  was  not  discouraged  from  per-    CHAP. 
seTering  in  an  opposition  which  appeared  very  unlikely  to  attain       U. 
any  of  their  objects  in  parliament ;  and  out  of  parliament  was  >^^v^^^  • 
not  gratified  by  that  popularity  which  has  so  often  encouraged     1798. 
and  elevated  parliandentary  minorities.    Mr.  Grey,  agreeably  ^^^    , 
to  the  intimation  which  he.  had  given  the  preceding  year  in  the  i^^  ^^ 
house,  and  to  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  friends  of  for  parl'uKk 
the  people,  proceeded  in  his  resolution  to  move  a  reform  ininentary 
parliament    Various  petitions  were   presented  to  the  house  v^^ra^ 
from  inhabitants  of  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  who  joined  for  that  purpose.     Of  these, 
some  were  moderate  and  respectful,  but  others  wild  and  violent. 
One  petition,  of  a  very  great  length,  was  read  from  persons 
caUing  themselves  friends  qf'the  fieofiU:^  this  representatation, 
repeating  the  usual  arguments,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  them 
by  facts  and  instances ;«  and  earnestly,   though  temperately, 
urged  a  change.    Mr.  Grey,  having  present^  this  petition, 
seconded  its  prayer  by  a  proposition  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Besides  the  usual  arguments  which,  on  a  subject  discussed  ^j^m^ 
ofken  in  parliament,' must  necessarily  be  repetitions,  and  p^-m^i^fevb 
aonal  animadversions  on  the  affirmed  change  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
conduct,  Mr.  Grey  endeavoured  to  obviate  objections  to  the 
seaaonableness  of  the  requisition.    Forcibly    urging  the  vast 
mass  of  influence  which,  though  before  known  as  a  general 
&ct,  had  never  been  so  explicidy  demonstrated  by  pai*ticular 
enumeration,  he  contended  that  the  greater  part  of  the  influ* 
ence  in  question  was  under  the  control  of  ministers  ;  that  thence 
they  had  been  enabled,  at  different  periods  of  history,  to  esta* 
blish  systems  and  execute  measures  which  were  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  country's  good.     \Vhatever  evils  did  or  might 
tiireaten  our  country,  there  was  no  preventive  so  certain,  no 
safeguard  so  poweHul,  as  a  pure  and  uncorrupted  house  of 
commons,  emanating  ^irly  and  freely  from  the  people.    Th* 
national  debt,  in  its  present  accumulation,  was  owing  to  the 
corruption  of  parliament:   had  a  reform  in  the  representation 
of^tbe  people  taken  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
1763,  this  country  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  escaped  the 
American  war:  if  it  had  been  accomplished  last  year,  probably 

p  Not  the  usociatien  of  which  Mr.>  Grey  was  at  the  bead,  bat  a  socie^ 
that  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  addra»es  of  that  body, 

q  A  work  was  published  about  this  time,  presenting  an  abstract  of  coun- 
ties ind  boroughs,  especially  the  latter,  asserted  to  be  in  the  nomination 
of  peers»  comoioiiers,  and  the  treasoiy,  and  not  of  the  ostensible  electors. 
The  alleged  result  was,  that  seventy  one  peers  nominate  eighty-eight,  in. 
flueoce  seventy-five;  that  the  treasury  nominate  two,  influence  five;  that  • 

ninety-one  commoners  nominate  eighty-two,  influence  fifty-seven ;  that  in 
England  and  Wales  the  whole  number  of  members  returned  by  private 
pfttronage  aoioonled  to  three  hundrad  and  4iine.    See  Report  on  the  ttate 
•ftht  refretentotUn^piMshed  bif  the  fciety  ^ffrienif  ^ftfuept^. 
Vol.  H.  54 
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CHAP.  ^  would  have  saved  us  from  our  present  distress.  If  ever 
Ll.  there  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  this  country  from  the 
s^r-v'^^/  propagation  of  French  principles,  the  danger  was  now  com- 
1793.  pletely  at  aq  end.  No  set  of  Britons,  without  beii^  bereft  of 
their  senses,  could  after  recent  events  propose  the  French 
revolution  as  a  model  for  British  imitation.  But  were  such 
principles  ever  to  threaten  danger,  the  surest  way  of  prevent- 
ing it  from  being  serious  was,  by  promoting  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people/  to  gratify  their  reasonable  wishes, 
and  to  grant  a  parliamentary  reform,  which  was  so  essennally 
necessary,  and  so  ardently  desired :  the  effectual  preventative  of 
violent  and  forcible  alteration  was  timely  reform.  This  last 
?Jf-J^°*^"  position  was  still  more  warmly  urged  by  Mr.  Whitbread. 
Metaphysical  opinions  (he  said)  have  never,  in  tmy  instance, 
produced  a  revolution  f  the  engine  with  which  Providence  has 
thought  fit  to  compass  those  mighty  events  has  been  of  a  differ- 
ent description :  the  feelings  of  the  governed,  rendered  deape* 
rate  by  the  grinding  oppression  of  tl.'ir  governors.  What 
brought  about  that  great  event  the  reformatio|i  I  Not  the  theo- 
ries or  speculations  of  philosophers^  but  the  impolitic  avarice 
and  injustice  -of  the  church  of  Rome.  What  produced  the 
catastrophe  of  Charles  the  First.?  What  produced  the  revolution 
in  this  country  ?  The  oppressions  of  the  executive  govemment ; 
and  to  the  stme  cause  America  owes  her .  ft^sedom.  Lastly, 
what  produced  the  revolution  in  France  I  The  misery  of  the 
people ;  the  pride,  injustice,  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  the  court  * 
The  great  characters  who  acted  in  these  different  scenes  had 
but  little  power  in  producing  their  occasions.  Luther,  Croin* 
well,  or  XVashington,  the  illustiious  persons  who  appeared  at 
the  aera  of  the  English  revolution,  or  the  wild  visionaries  of 
France  could  never  have  persuaded  the  people  to  rise,  if  they 
had  been  unassisted  by  their  own  miseries  and  the  usurpations 
i^r^-  of  power.  When  the  feelings  of  men  are  roused  by  injury, 
ments  then  they  attempt  innovation ;  then  the  doctrines  of  enthusiasts 
against,  find  ready  access  to  their  minds.  .  This  general  reasoning  was 
not  controverted  by  tjie  opposers  of  parliamentary  change  m 
the  present  circumstances.  No  one  pretended  to  assert  that 
seasonable  reform  was  not  better  .than  perseverance  in  profligate 
corruption  and  tyrannical  oppression  ;  but  the  existence  of  these 
mischiefs  was  denied:  no  evil  had  been  demonftrated  thatcaUed 
for  such  a  corrective.  The  persons  associated  to  petition  for  a 
reform  in  parliament  (thfeir  opponents  said,)  after  a  year's  con- 
sideration, and,  as  it  appears,  repeated  meetings,.do  not  produce 
any  specific  plan  whatever ;  it  is  therefore  reasdnable  to  infer, 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  evil,  much  J|8S  to 
produce  a  remedy.  The  supporters  of  reform  have  asserted 
that  the  national  debt  originated  in  the  corruption  of  parliament; 

r  >Ir.  Grey's  speech  on  reform,  6th  May,  1793.    See  parliamentary  de- 
bates. 
I  8  Mr.Whitbread'a  speech  on  reform.    See  parliamentary  debates. 
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-uid  that  a  reform  would  have  prevented  the  many  burthensorae    CHAP, 
wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  since  the  revolu-      i^i- 
tkm.    Instead   of  theory  examine  fact:   all    these  wars   have ^^"'^^'>«^ 
teen  agreeable  to  the  people ;  the  proposers  and  supporters  of     1793^ 
them  spoke  In  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people.     Was 
not  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  favourable  to  the  wars  of 
William  and  Anne,  for  humbling  the  pride  and  reducing  the 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  Was  not  the  Spanish  war  of  1739  popu- 
lar ?  undertaken  at  the  express   requisition  of  the  people^  and 
even  contrary  to.  the  known  opinion  of  the  government  ?     Con- 
sider Uie  war  of  1756:  was  that  unpopular?     Never  was  any 
country  engaged   in  a  war  more  universally  popular.     The 
American  war  was  equally  approved  by  public  opinion  until 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  its  conclusion  :  nothing  could  be  more 
marked  than  the  approbation  whi^h  the  public  gave  of  that  mest- 
sure.     No  new  system  of  representation  <:ould  have  spoken  the    • 
voice  of  the  people  more  plainly  and  strongly  than  the  house  of  ^ 
commons  expressed  it  in  approving  these  wars.  That  there  might 
be  improper  influence  in  elections  could  not  be  denied ;  such  in* 
fluence*  however,  arose  not  from  the  political  constitution,  but 
from  the  imperfections,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  human  nature. 
If  you  are  to  reform,  begb  -with*  moral  reform  :*  but  if  political  T^®  propo- 
reform  be  wanted,  this  certainly  is  not  the  time  to  agitate  s"*^- probated** 
jects   so  likely  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  to^peculi^ 
excite  a  public  ferment:     Though  there  may  be  some  defects,  arly  unsea- 
abide  by  the  constitution  rather  than  hazard  a  change  with  all  the  sonable  at 
dreadful  train  of  consequences  with  which  we  have  seen  it  attend-  •JJ^  *  P«- 
ed  m  a  neighbouring  kingdom.    These  arguments  made  a  deep  "****» 
impression,  and  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Grey  was  rejected  by  a 
very  great  majority,  as  totally  inadmissible  in  the  present  stat^?"^^"^ 
of  iJTairs,  opinions,  and  sentiments.  ^^ 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  parliamentary  conside-  state  of 
ration  during  the  present  session  was  the  state  of  mercantile  commer' 
credit*     A  spirit  of  commercial  speculation  and  enterprise  had^^*^  cfedit, 
been  for  some  years  increasing  m  every  part  of  the  '^i^S^o™?  Jf  iu  beS 
and  was  now  risen  to  such  an  height,   as  to  threaten  public ^^^^^^^^^ 
credit  trith  very  serious  danger.    The  circulating  specie  being 
by  no  meitns  btifficient  to  answer  the  very  greatly  augmented 
demands  of  tra(\^,  t^ie  quantity  of  paper  currency  which  was 
brought  into  circulation  as  a  applying  medium,  was  so  large 
and  disproportbnate,   that  a  scarcity  .  of  cash  was  produced 
which  threatened  a  general  stagnation  in  the  commercial  world. 
In  consequence  of  the  distress  and  alann  which  this  stagnation 
had  caused,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  a  select  committee  should 
be  apf|>einted   to   inquire  into  facts,  and  explore  their  causes; 
and  the  subject  being  investigated,  it  was  found  that  the  em- 
barrassments arose  from  the  precipitation,  and  not  the  inability 

t  The  reasoning  in  the  teal  it  in  substance  taken  from  the  speech-<|f 
Mr.  Jcnkinson.    See  parliamentary  dej)atea,  May  6th,  1793. 
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CHAP,    of  British  merchants.  The  multiplication  of  paper  currency,  and 
LI.       scarcit)  of  coin,  induced  banks  and  bankers  to  suspend  the  usual 
K^'^^^^m^f  discounts  in  expectation  oi  which}  merchants  had'  formed  en* 
1793      gagements  that  were  far  from  exceeding  their  property,  but  in 
the  present  state  of  pecuniary  negotiation,  surpassed  their  con* 
Mr  Pitt    vertible  effects/    To  extricate  commercial  men  from  these  diffi- 
proposes     culties,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  government  should  advance  mo- 
an advance  ney  on  the  security  of  mercantile  commodities,  by  issuing  cx- 
o#public     chequer  bills,  to  be  granted  to  merchants,  on  the  requisite  secu- 
5J^^^,^j.  curity,  for  a  limited  time,  and  bearing  legal  interest.   Opposition 
ty  of  mer-  expressed  their  apprehensions  that  the  proposed  mode  would  be 
cantUe       ineffectual,  that  the  failures  arose  from  the  present  ruinous  war, 
oommodi-  and  that  every  remedy  but  peace  would  be  futile.  The- projected 
^^*  plan,  besides,  would  open  a  path  to  the  most  dangerous  patron- 

age, since  government  could  afford  or  withhold  the  accommoda* 
The  propo- tion  according  to  the  political  conduct  of  the  applicant  These 
sition  is  .  objections  being  overruled,  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law :  the 
adopted,  temporary  embarrassment  was  removed ;  and  manufactures  and 
•^  "^^Jlf '  tndc  again  become  flourishmg. 

25^^   *      Another  subject,  of  the  highest  commercial  magnitude,  at 
Bast  India,  the  same  time  occupied  legislature.     The  charter  of  the  East 
company's  India  company  being  on  the  eve  of  expiration,  a  petition  for 
charter  on  jts  renewal  was  presented  to  parliament ;  and  on  the  23d  of 
^?'^®^  AprU  the  subject  was  taken  into  consideration.     The  very  gc- 
e^va  oQ.  j^^j^j  reception  of^ Smith's  commercial  philosophy  especially  his 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  and  the  known  >admiration  in  which  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  many  of  his  coadjutors  and  votaries  held  the  popular 
system  of  political  economy,  had  given  rise  to  expectations  and 
apprehensions  ihat  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  East  India 
merchants  would  last  no  longer  than  the  period  which  was 
pledged  by  the  public  ftdth.    Many  supposed  that  the  commer^ 
cial  monopoly  would  be  forever  destroyed,  and  that  the  trade 
to  India  would  be  opened  to  the  whole  energy  of  British  enter- 
Mr.  Dim-    prise.     To  scrutinize  this  subject  was  the  peculiar  department 
das  pre-     of  Mr.  Dundas ;  and  though  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
■•JJJ?  *       views  of  theoretical  economists,  that  able  minister  regarded  the 
JJJe^of^  question  as  a  practical  statesman.     Without  undertaking  to 
ptosperous  controvert  the  doctrines  of  speculative  writers  concerning  the 
state  of  In- productive  efficacy  of  a  free  trade,  or  even  djpnying  the  proba- 
dia  under   bility- of  its  profitable  effects,  if  extended  to  our  intercourse 
^l^^"*with  India,  he  laid  down  a  sound  and  prudent  proposition,  that 
•  legislators  ought  not  rashly  to  relinquish  a  positive  good  in  pos- 

session for  a  probable  good  in  anticipation.  The  advantages 
which  experience  had  proved  to  accrue  from  the  present  sys- 
tem were  immense,  varied,  and  momentous.  The  shipping 
employed  by  the  East  India  company  amounted  to  81,000  tons; 
the  seamen  navigating  those  ships  were  about  seven^  thousand 
mm),  who  had  constant  employment :  the  raw  materials  import- 
ed fit»in  India)  for  the  u^e  of  the  home  mapuEacturesy  amounted 
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aimuftllf  to   about  jgroOyOOO.     British   commodities  annually 

export^  to  India  and  China,  in  the  company*B  ships  exceeded 

a  million  and  a  half  steriing,  including  the  exports  in  private  ^ 

trade  which  were  allowed  to  individuals.    The  fortunes  of  in*     1793.« 

dividuals  annually  remitted  fh)m  India  amounted  to  a  million. 

*'  The  industry  of  Britain  thus,  (said  Mr.  Dundas)  on  the  one 

^^  hand  is  increased  by  the  export  of  produce  and  manufieictures, 

^and  the  consumption  of  those  manufactures  enlarged  by  the 

^number  of  persons  returning  with  fortunes  from  India,  or 

"  who  are  supported  by  the  trade  and  revenues  of  India ;  and 

"  on  the  other,  it  is.  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  import  of 

^  the  raw  materials  from  India,  upon  which  many  of  our  most 

"valuable  manufactures  depend.     So  that,  on  the  whole,  the 

f'  trade  adds  between  six  and  seven  millions  to  the  circulation 

"  of  the  country.    Such  b  the  benefit  accruing  from  the  mono- 

"  poly  of  the  coropany^  exercised  under  the  control  of  the  legis- 

**  lature.    The  experience  of  nine  years  has  justified  this  system  t 

^  British  India  is  in  a  state  of  prosperity  which  it  never  knew 

*•  under  the  most  wise  and  politic  of  its  ancient  sovereigns. 

^The  British  possessions  compared  to  those  of  the  neighbour- 

^  ing  states  in  the  peninsula,  are  like  a  cultivated  garden  con* 

"trasted  with  the  field  of  the  sluggard.^     The  revenues  of  In- 

"  dia  have  been  increased,  and  the  trade  connected  with  them 

^'  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.    A  necessary  war 

'<  has  been  conducted  with  vigour,  and  brought  to  an  honour- 

<<  able  and  advantageous  conclusion.    A  system  so  efTectually 

^conducive  to  all  its  important  purposes;  the  prosperity  of 

'*  Britun,  the  welfore  of  India,  its  internal  good  government, 

^  and  security  from  foreign  aggressors,  ought  stHl  to  be  sup- 

^  ported.    The  benefits  to  be  derived  fit>m  a  free  trade  may  be 

^  still  greater ;  but  they  must  be  contingent   whereas  the  pre« 

^  sent  are  certain.     Before  a  change  can  be  digested  and  exe- 

^catedmany  great  difficulties  are  to  be  surmounted.    Would 

*^it  not  create  an  interruption  in  the  discharge  or  liquidation  of 

^  the  company's  debts?  Would  it  not  derange  the  regular  pro« 

<'  gress  of  their  increasing  commerce?  and  would  there  not  be 

^*  a  serious  danger,  that  while  these  innovations  were  proceed* 

^ing,  rival  European  powers  might  seize  the  occasion,  renew 

<*  their  commercial  efforts,  and  divert  into  a  new  channel  those 

^  streams  of  commerce  which  render  London  the  emporium  of 

^^the  eastern  trade?    On  these  principles,  illustrated  through  He  i>ropo< 

**  a  vast  variety  of  important  detail,  he  moved  that  the  compa-  ■"  **^^' 

«*ny*s  monopoly  should  be  continued,  under  the  present  ^*">i*»i  Jk^^^Jt 

**for  twenty  years.    He  farther  proposed  regulations  tending  ^^^ 

*^  to  proniote  a  fi*ee  trade,  which  should  not  interfere  with  the 

^<  company's  charter,  and  should  embrace  only  such  articles  as 

^  did  not  empk>y  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the  East  India 

^'companyi  that  should  bring  this  surplus  commerce  into  the 

^  u  See  parliamentary  debates*  \pril  23«  \793i 
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CHAP.    ^  ports  of  LoDdoo  instead  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  ubidh 

LI.       ^  it  had  been  chiefly  diverted.^    The  most  important  measure 

^^'^ry^m^  (( which  he  proposed  for  this  purpose  was,  that  the  coroptny 

9 1793.      'Uhould  annually  provide  three  thousand  tons  of  shipping  for 

<'  conveying  to  and  from  India  such  exports  and  imports  as  it 

"  did  not  suit  themselves  to  include  in  their  own  commercial 

<<  adventures,  that  thus  British  sailors  might  be  employed  in 

'  ^^this  private  trade  instead  of  foreign  sailors;  and  British  sob- 

^<  jects  might  be  enriched  by  this  employment  of  British  capital 

Tliii  plan  ^^  instead  of  aliens."     After  considerable  discussion,  the  plan 

is  passed    of  Mr.  Dundas  was  digested  into  a  law ;  the  charter  was  re- 

into  a  law.  newed,  and-  the  clauses  respecting  the  promotion  ot  free  trade 

Measures   inserted  into,  the  iact. 

adopted  to     While  commercial  arrangements  so  much  occupied  the  at* 
India  far-   Mention  of  our  statesmen  and  lawgivers,  a  kindred  subject  was 
ther  pro-    submitted  to  their  consideration.    Agriculture  has  never  occu- 
ductive.     pied  a  share  of  legislative  attention  proportioned  to  its  momen- 
Plan  of      tous  value  as  a  branch  of  political  economy,  since  Britain  W 
^icaltur-  came  so  eminent  for  manufactures  and  commerce.    This  is  an 
j^^^"*^*"  omission  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  often  fatally  ex- 
perienced from  recurring  scarcity,  in  a  country,  by  the  fertility 
of  its  soil  and  the  talents  of  its  people,  so  adapted  for  securing 
plenty.    An  evil  so  frequent  was  naturally  the  subject  of  reite- 
rated complaint ;  but  no  effectual  measures  were  employed  to 
prevent  it  from  often  occurring  agaif).  Among  the  many  ardent 
inquirers  into  political  economy,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
Sir  John     indefatigable  whom  an  age  supremely  addicted  to  such  studies 
Sinclair.     ^^  prcnduced,  is  sir  John  Sinclair.    This  gentleman,  of  a  vigo- 
rous and  acute  understanding,  enriched  with  knowledge  and 
methodized  by  erudition,  had  bestowed  great  industry  of  re- 
search on  various  branches  of  political  philosophy.    He  bad 
traced,  investiSj^ated,  and  presented  to  the  public,  the  history 
of  revenue.    In  the  progress  of  his  pursuits,  agriculture  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  as  an  object  most  deserving  of  promotion. 
He  saw  that  very  much  remained  to  be  done ;  tnit  before  be 
eould  set  about  propositions  of  improvement,  he  thought  it 
wisest  and  most  expedient  to  ascertain  the  facts ;.  and  therefore 
sought  information  where  useful  information  was  most  likely  to 
loquiriesof  be  found.    In  Scotland,  his  native  country,  he  applied  himself 
in  Scot-      to  the  clergy,  the  best  informed  of  any  class  of  men  of  fixed 
land.  ruraU  residence,  and  addressed  certain  queries  to  die  mem- 

'  xSee  sip  Georgt:  Dallas's  letter  to  sir  William  Pttltency,  in  which  the 
origin,  history,  and  naUire  of  thia  free  trade  is  veiy  ably  explained {  and  the 
means  of  making  it  to  centre  in  Britiah  ports  is  clearly  demonatrated 

y  From  the  towns  also  the  reports  were  extremely  valuable  ;  but  these 
were  not  all  executed  by  clergymen.  The  most  important— the  account  of 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Creech ;  and  with  the 
staCh  or  the  metropolis,  very  happily  united  the  progress  and  variation  of 
national  manners. 
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lerar  of  that  numerous  and  respectable  body.    These  queries, '  CHAP, 
^jmbracing  the  physical,  moral»   religious,   and  political  situ  a-       U. 
tion  of  the  respective  ^parishes,   in  the  result  of  the  answers  ^v^v^u/ 
produced  an  immense  body  of  statistical  knowledge;  especially      ir93. 
on  pastoral   and  agricultural   subjects.     He   afterwards,   less&^glsncL 
systematically    and    extensively    executed,    through    different 
means,  a  similar  plan  in  England.     He   advanced,    however,  Result, 
so  far  as  to  ascertain  a  general  fact,  of  the  very  highest  im-*^***ff'1- 
portance;  that  though  in  some  particular  districts  '^ proved  ^"[^J^^* 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  are  practised,  yet,  in  the  great-  gf^^  ^ 
er  part  of  theso^  kingdoms,  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  notpract  f:ed 
yet  sufficiently  understood;  nor  are  the  implements  of  husband- in  propor- 
ry,  or  the  stock  of  the  farmer,  brought  to  that  perfection  of^^^^J?^ 
which  they  are  capable.    To  promote  so  desirable  a  purpose,  ^^J^  ^51^ 
sir  John  Sinclair  projected  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  ag-  ^_ 
riculture,  to  be  composed  of  gentlemen  perfectly  acquainted  proposes 
Vith  the  subject,  and  consi^ierably  interested  in  the  success  oftheesta- 
the  scheme,  $md  who  should  act  without  any  reward  or  emolu-  H^***!]!!^ 
ment.    An  address  was  proposed  to  the  king,  praying  him  ^^f™^^ 
take  into  his  royal  consideration  the  advantages  that  might  ac-  tm^' 
eriie  from  such  an  institijdon.    His  majesty  directing  the  esta-Thepropo- 
blishment  of  the  board ;  the  commons  voted  the  necessary  sums  sid  is  a- 
for  defraying  the  expenses,  and  the  board  of  agrici;i)ture  wasdoptod. 
accordingly  established.* 

Certain  districts  of  Scotland,  on  the  coast,  were  molested 
with  heavier  duties  upon  coals  than  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  evil  had  been  often  and  strongly  stated  in  the  statistical 
reports;  and  the  duty  actually  amounted  to  a  prohibidon.  In 
the  north  of  Scodand,  from  the  high  price  of  coals,  the  people. 
were  obliged  to  trust  almost  entirely  to  their  peat  mosses  for  a 
supply  of  fuel.  In  preparing  this  article  a*  large  pordon  of  the 
labour  of  that  part  of  the  country  was  expended,  which  might 
be  beneficially  employed  in  fisheries  and  manufactures,  and  by 
this  foeans  a  great  part  was  lost  to  the  revenue,  which  would 
have  arisen  from  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  duties  in  ques- 
don  :  and  that  the  revenue  might  not  suffer,  he  moved  certain 
imposts  upon  distilled  spirits,  which,  enhancing  the  price  of  . 
the  article,  would  benefit  health  and  preserve  morals.  A  peti- 
tion was  presented  by  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
prajriDg  for  a  repeal  of  a  duty  upon  coals :  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  a  tax  of  three  shillings  per  chaldron  had  been  imposed 
upon  imported  coals,  and  the  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
bunding  of  fifty*two  churches.*  The  duty  afterwards  had  been 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  clergymen  of  those  church- 
es ;  and  lasdy,  was  made  a  part  of  the  consolidated  fund ;  and 

z  See  Otridge^s  Annual  Register^  1793,  chap.  iv. 
a  This  waa  a  qaite  different  impost  from  that  of  Charles  VL  of  fire  shil- 
lings per  chaldron,  now  ei^jqyed  by  the  diike  of  Uichmond. 
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CH4P.    ministers  alle^g  it  was  no  longer  a  local  tax,  prevailed  od  the 
LI.       house  to  reject  the  petition.    Among  the  classes  of  subjects 
y^^^^'^^^  who  applied  for  relief  this  season  were  the  catholics  of  Scotland: 
1793.     the  lord-advocate  stated  on  their  behalf,  .that  his  majesty's  ca- 
Lawaurthetholic  subjects  in  Scotland  were  at  present  incapacitated  by  lav 
flic^^vh     ^^^^^  fr^*^  holding  or  transmitting  landed  property,  and  were 
^loUa    ^*We  to  other  very  severe  restrictions,  which  could  not  now  be 
justified  by.any.  necessity  or  expediency.    He  therefore  propo- 
sed a  bill  to  relieve  persons  professing  the  catholic  religion  from 
certain  penalties  and  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  acts  of 
parliament  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  by  an  act  of  the  8th 
of  king  William  :  the  bill  being  introduced,  was,  without  oppo- 
sition, passed  into  a  law.^ 
Motion  of      Lord  Rawdon  this  year  presented  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  in- 
!Cr^f^^K»  ®^^^®"^  debtors,  and  for  amending  and  regulating  the  practice 
BcUefof     ^^^^  regard  to  imprisonment  for  debt.     The  bill  was  a  com- 
debiora      pound  of  that  humanity  and  discrimination  which  has  been 
and  satis-  already  noticed  in    this   benevolent   and  able   character.   His 
Action  of  lordship  deemed  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  to  be  found- 
creditors,   ^d  jn  principles  at  once  rigorous  and  absurd :  it  was  rigorous, 
because  it  exacted  from  the  victims. of  its  operation,  while 
doomed  to  inaction,  that  which,  in  tlie  free  exercbe  of  their 
faculties,  they  were  not  able  to  perform ;  and  was  absurd,  be- 
cause ineffectual  to  its  avowed  puipose;  for  it  was  calculated 
to  defeat,  not  to  attain  its  object.    If  the  debtor  be  guilty  of  a 
fraud,  said  his  lordship,  punish  him  as  a  fraudulent  agent;  if 
pot  guilty  of  a  fraud,   do  not  punish  insolvency  as  a  crime, 
which  should  rather  be  conuniserated  as  a  misfortune:  to  pu- 
.nish  insolvency  as  criminal,  and  to  doom  fraud  to  the  same  pu- 
nishment as  mere  in^lvency,  is  to  confound  all  moral  distiiic- 
tions.    As  the  law  now  stands  between  debtor  and  creditor,  in 
the  very  commencement  of  an  action  the  fundamental  principle 
of  justice  is  violated.    Wh^t  is  the  great  object  of  the  insutu- 
tion  of  government,  but  to  prevent  individuals  from  being  even 
the  judges,  far jnore  the  avengers^  of  their  own  wrong:  Tet, 
by  the  existing  laws  of  the  land,  the  creditor  is  enabled  to  de- 
prive the  debtor  of  his  liberty  upon  a  simple  swearing  to  the 
debt.    The  proposed  bill,  however,  for  the  present,  did  not 
intend  a  general  change  of  the  law  which  he  reprobated  as  so 
severe  and  unjust:  what  he  now  desired,   was  a  modification 
of  arrests  and  of  bail,  so  as  to  prevent  oppression  and  distress 
for  inconsiderable  sums.    The  bill  was  opposed  by  lord  Tbur- 
low  and  by  others^  as  striking  at  the  whole   system  of  the 
law   of  England,    and   the  lord-cnancellor   proposed  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  judges  to  exambe  the  state  of  the 
debtor  and  creditor  laws,  to  consider' the  subject,  and  prepare  a 
bill  to  be  introduced  early  the  next  session:  Lord  Rawdon  agree- 
ing, it  was,  for  the  present,  withdrawn. 

.b  Acts  of  parliament,  33  of  Geo.  JOS 
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These  were  the  principal  subjects  that  came  before  parlk-    CHAP, 
ment  this  session,  except  the  supplies.      The  army  and  navy       U 
were  increased  to  a  war  establishment,  and  a  considerable  body  \^^sr%^ 
of  Hanoverian  troops  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Britain*.     t793. 
Besides  the  ordinary  national  funds,  a  loan  of  four  millions  five  tncmse  of 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  required.     The  high  estimation  ^"""y 
in  which  the  minister  stood  with  the  monied  capitalists  indu-  f^gtimui  * 
ced  the  public  to  expect  that  the  loan  would  have  been  negoti-  suppiief. 
'  ated  on  very  favourable  terms :  but  the  stagnation  of  mercantile  Loan  aii4 
credit  was  felt  by  the  minister  as  well  'as  others'  who  had  occa-  taies. 
sion  to  borrow  money.     There  was  actually  a  great  scarcity  of 
cash,  and  the  public  was  obliged  to  pay  a  premium  of  eight  per 
cent.     For  defraying  the  interest  of  the  loan  the  provisions  were, 
ten  per  cent  on  assessed  taxes ;  an  additional  duty  upon  British 
spiritSt  on  bills,  receipts,  and  on  game  licenses.    On  the  31st  ofsegsjon 
June  the  session  was  closed  by  a  speech  in  which  his  majesty  Qi^g^^ 
expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  fii*mness,  wisdom,  and 
public  spirit  which  had  distinguished  the  houses  during  so  very 
important  a  session  and  testified  his  approbation  of  the  succes- 
sive measures  which  they  had  adopted  for  the  internal  repose  and 
tranquility  of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  protection  and  extension  of 
our  commercial  interests  both  at  home  and  in  our  foreign  de- 
pendencies, and  for  their  liberal  contributions  towards  those  ex^ 
erdonsby  which  only  we  could  attsun  the  great  objects  of  our 
pursuit,  the  restoration  of  peace  on  terms  consistent  with  our 
permanent  security,  and  the  general  tranquility  of  Europe.    The 
signal  soccess  with  which  the  war  had  begun,  and  the  measures 
that  were  concerted  with  other  powers,  afforded  the  most  &vour- 
ableprospect  of  a  happy  termination  to  the  important  contest  in 
which  we  were  engaged.* 

Having  brought  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  session  to  a  Campaign 
close,  the  narrative  now  proceeds  to  military  transactions,  some  of  1793. 
part  of  which  passed  at  the  same  period ;  including  certain  events 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  necessarily  made. 

From  the  disposition  of  their  forces  the  French  were  enabled 
first  to  commence  hostilities :  and  as  soon  as  war  was  declared 
agamst  Great  Britain  and  the  states-general,  Dumourier  pro- 
posed to  invade  the  United  Provinces.  There  the  democratic 
party*  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aristocratical  faction  had 
cherished  and  abetted  to  co-operate  in  their  enmity  to 
the  house  of  Orange,  still  subsisted.  Though  cautious  m 
their  proceedings  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  stadthold- 
cr,  they  were  increasing  in  number  and  force  from  the  Belgian 
commotions,  and  still  more  from  the  French  revolution  :  espe- 
cially after  the  republicans  had  become  masters  of  the  Nether- 
lands. With  the  disafiTected  Dutch,  Dumourier  maintained  a 
close  correspondence,  carried  on  chiefly  by  emigrant  Hollanders 
aasemMed  at  Antwerp :  these,  formed  into  a  kind  of  Bataviap 

estate  Papersy  Jane  2UU  1793. 
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CHAP,    committee,  were  the  channels  of  communic&tion  betwttft  the 
U-       Gallic  leaders  and  the  malcontents  residing  within  the  uimd 
\^^>'^^^^  provinces.     The  malcontents  recommended  irruption  into  Zea- 
1793.      land,  but  the  general  himself  thought  it  more  adviseable  to  ad- 
vance with  a  body  of  troops  posted  at  Mordyck,  and  masking 
Breda  and  Gertruydenburg  on  the  right,  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Steenberg,  Klundert,  and  Willismstadt,  on  the  left,  to  efltct  a 
passage  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  Dort,  and  thus  penetrate  into 
the  very  heart  of  Holland.*^    The  design  was  adventurous,  but 
not  unlikely  to  succeed,  if  executed  with   such  rapidity  as  to 
anticipate  the  arrival  of  assistance  from   England.    The  vrmy 
which  Dumourier  commanded  on   this  occasion  consnted  of 
twenty-one   battallions,   which,    including    cavalry   and  light 
troops,  amounted  to  about  thirteen  thousand   men.     He  was 
accompanied  by  the  skilful  engineer  D'Arcon,  who  had  in- 
vented the  .floating  batteries  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Dutch  emigrants.    A  proclamation  was 
published,  inveighing  against  the  English  government  and  the 
conduct  of  the  stadtholder,  and  calling  upon  the  Dutch  to  as- 
sibt  their  democratic  brethren  in  destroying  the  po^er  of  their 
Vr^iehin-  aristocratic  tyrants.*    On  the  irth  of  February  the  French  ar- 
vade  Hoi-'  ™F  entered  the  territories  of  the  states-general.    Breda  being 
lud  invested  surrendered  by  a  capitulation,  in  which  it  was  stipu-  ^ 

Breda,  lated,  that  the  ^rrison  should  retain  their  arms,  and  continae 
KJ^«^*»  to  fight  for  their  country  during  the  war.  On  the  26th,  Klnn- 
^^^-  'l*'^ opened  its  gates  to  the  French  army;  and  on  the  4di  of 
bimsur'  March,  Gertruydenburg  having  stogd  a  bombardment  of  three 
iler.  days,  surrendered.    The  same  terms  were  granted  to  these  two 

fortresses  as  to  Breda.    The  strength  of  the  captured  towns 
was  so  great,  that  military  critics,  convmced  they  mi|^t  have 
resisted  much  more  effectually,  did  not  hesitate  to  conclode 
jj^jjij^j^jjj^  that  their  easy  submission  arose  from  treachery.    Dumotirier 
be«ieget     ^^^  proceeded*  towards  Williamstadt     While  he  was  him^ 
WiUiam-   making  such  progress  on  the  left,  general  Miranda,  advancing 
•tadtand  on  the  right,  invested   Maestreicht  with  an  army   of  twcntj 
*^^-       thousand  men.     Having  completed  his  works,  he  sumnooned 
••""^^       the  garrison  to  surrender;  but  the  prince  of  Hesse,  commantler 
of  the  fortress,  refused  to  capitulate,  and  avowed  his  deteitni- 
nation  to  defend  such  an  important  post  to  the   last  extremity. 
The  French  general  bombarded  as  well  as  cannonaded  the 
town  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand  the  beseiged  made  two  saOies, 
though  without  material  success.    General  Miranda  continued 
hisinvestment  of  Maestreicht:  and  a  covering  army  of  French 
was  encamped  at  Herve  under  the  command  of  general  Va« 
lehce.    Meanwhile  general  Clairfiut,  with  the  Austrian  annyy  I 
having  crossed  the  Roer,  attacked  the  French  posts  on  the  1st 
of  Marchy  and  compelled  the  army  to  retreat  as  ftr  as  Ald«>  { 
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hftYcii*  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  twelve  pieces  of    CH4P. 
cannon,  thirteen  ammunition  waggons,  and  the  militaiy  chest:       U.    . 
the  following  daj  the  archduke  attacked  several  French  bat-Si^^v>^ 
teries,  and  took  nine  pieces  of  caimon.    On  the  Jd  of  March     1793. 
the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
French/  and  drove  them  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  even  to  the 
vicinity  of  Uege,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  prisoners,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
In  consequence  of  this  defeat  of  the  covering  army  general  Mi-  ' 

randa  raised  the  siege  of  Maestreicht.  Dumourier,  following 
the  career  of  his  successes  in  the  west,  laid  siege  to  Williamstadt, 
and  to  Bergen-op-Zoom;'  but  the  course  of  his  victory  was 
arrested;  for  now  he  had  a  new  enemy  to  encounter  in  the 
British  army. 

The  first  object  of  the  British  military  plans  for  this  campaign  Tlie  Bri^ 
was  the^ defence  of  Holland,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  in  Febru- ^  f("5sa 
ary  sent,  consisting  of  about  six  thousand  British,  command- !f^^T? 
ed  by  the  duke  of  York.    A  brigade  of  British  guards  was^^"^ 
thrown  into  Williamstadt,  who  animating  the  Dutch  to  vigor- 
ous defence,  and  leading  their  efforts,  made  so  gallant  a  resist- 
ance, that  Dumourier  saw  that'  perseverance  would  be  unavail- 
ing ;  be  therefore  raised  the  siege,  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  ^!||V|^ 
from  Bergen-op-Zoom,  evacuated  the  towns  and  forts  which  '^^^^"^ 
had  surrendered,  and  returned  to  take  the  command  in  theg-^^f 
eastern  Netherlands,  where  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  French  WiUiany 
required  the  presence  of  an  able  general.    The  Austrians  had  stsdt 
condnued   advancing  to  Brabant;  and   several  skirmishes  />f 
posts  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  Germans  were  generally 
superior.     On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  March,,  an  engage- They  aie  ^ 
mem  commenced  at  Neer  .Winden,  on  the  confihes  of  Brabant  fj^?fj^ 
and  liege.     General  Dumourier  attacked  the  centre  of  ^h^^strisos 
imperial  army  with  great  vigour,  but  suffered  a  repulse ;  and  ^t  Neer 
he  yielded  to  the  same  superior  efforts  from  the  imperial  right  Winden^ 
wing.    In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  French  right  wing  gain- «nd  ddbs|-. 
cd  some  advantage ;  but  the  corps  de  reserve,  commanded  by  ^' 
general   Clairfait,  decided  the  day.    The  army  of  Dumourier 
retreated  for  some  time  In  good  order,  but  were  at  length  en- 
tirely routed    by   the  Austrian  cavalry.    The   slaughter  was 
great ;  the  French  lost  four  thousand  men,  and  soon  after  six 
Siouaand  deserted  to  the  enemy.     The  French  generals,  bypi^,^ 
mutual  crimination,  endeavoured  respectively  to  remote  from  goiarab 
themselves  the  blame  of  the  disaster.    Dumourier  imputed  the  aocese 
defeat  to  general  Miranda*  who,  he  asserted,  both  fought  feebly, **^<'^^- 
and  fled  unnecessarily.    In  his  memoirs,  indeed,  he  admits  that 
general  La  Marche  committed  the  first  error,  by  an  injudicious 
movement  which  threw  his  troops  into  confuMon ;  but  Miranda 
is  the  subject  of  his  principal  censure.*^    Miranda,  on  the  other 

f  New  Annuml  Register,  179^  p.  159.       f  See  Damourier's  Memoirs. 
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CHAP,    hand,  imputes  the  djecomfiture  to  treachety  on  the  pvt  of 
U.       Dumourier.^    But  wherever  the  blame  lay,  if  there  was  aof, 
^^^""^^  the  battle  of  Neer  Winden  decided  the  fate  of  the  Belgian 
1793.      Netherlands.    The  Austrians  continued  to  pursue  the  republic 
Oumourier  cans ;  on  the  Slst,  Dumouner  judged  it  proper  to  take  poit 
JI7J*S^^   near  Louvam,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  attacked  by  the 
erlands.  '  enemy.    The  action  was  bloody,  and  lasted  the  whole  day ; 
'*     but  the  imperialisU  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  lots: 
the  Austrians,  however,  rapidly  advancing  in  other  quarten, 
the  French  general  judged  it  expedient  to  evacuate  all  his  coo- 
He  private- quesu  and  re-enter  France.    Dumourier  thoroughly  knew  the 
ly  propoo^  disposition  of  the  convention,  and  foreseeing  the  &te  which  the 
to  make      jujpicious  republicans  prepared  for  a  vanquished  general,  he 
ihTiaiieL  ^c*o'ved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  allies,  to  march  with  his 
and  testore  troops  against  Paris,  there  to  effect  a  counter  revolutioD,  and 
Monarchy,  re-establish   monarchy.     On  this  subject  he   conversed  whh 
colonel  Mack,  an  Austrian  officer  of  great  eromence ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  imperial  troops  should  act  merely  as  auii- 
liaries  for  the  attainment  of  this  object ;  and  should  remain  on 
the  frontiers,  unless  he  wanted  their  assistance.    If  Dumouner 
should  find  it  impracticable  to  effect  a  counter  revokitioD  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Austrians,  then  he  should  indicate  the  num- 
ber and   kind  of  troops  of  which  he  should  stand  in  need  to 
execute  his  design.      I'he  Austrian  forces  to  be  furmshed  in 
that  event,  should  be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  Dumouner. 
^®  "■•"••  The  executive  government  suspecting  the  dbpositions  of  Du- 
^P^^^^mourier,  sent  deputies  to  investigate  his  conduct    Confidest 
^vam-      of  the  assistance  of  his  army,  he  did  not  disguise  from  them  his 
menf,and  project  to  annihilate  the  national  Convention,  and  fix  a  king 
summoned  upon  the  throne.    Informed  of  his  design  the  convention  acnt 
to  retum    commissioners  to  supersede  his  command,  and  summoned  him 
answer'fOT  ^^  ^PP^*"*  at  Paris  to  answer  for  his  conduct.     Dumouner  or- 
his  con-      dered  these  delegates  to  be  seized,  and  conveyiKl  to  geaenl 
xiuct.  Clairfait's  head-quarters,  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  aafetf 

He  sounds  ^^  ^^^^  ^Y^^  family.    But  the  army  soon  showed  the  vanity 
the  dispo-  of  Dumourier's  expectations ;  they  not  only  refused  to  folloir 
aition  of     him  to  Paris,  but  gave  him  reason  to  doubt  his  personal  secuii- 
^«*"»r   ty,  and  he  was  compelled   to  seek   safety   by  flight.    Having 
them  tm^ '^^**^*^®^   tlie  imperial  territoriea,    he   had    an   interview  with 
voumble,  '  colonel  Mack,  and  with  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg.  .  Two 
deaertato  proclamations  were  digested,  one  by  Dumourier  himself,  the 
the  Aua-    other  by  the  prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg.    The  manifesto  of  gene- 
*"•"•*       pal  Dumourier  contained  a  recapitulation  of  his  services  to  the 
French  republic ;  a  statement  of  the  cruel  neglect  which  his 
army  had  experienced  in  the  precedbg  winter,  and  of  the  out- 
rages which  were  practised  by  the  jacobins  towards  the  gen^ 
rals  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  himself.     It  states  the 
reasons  why  he  arrested  the  commissioners;  exhibits  a  vivid 

1  In  a  letter  to  Fetioii,  dated  21st  March,  1793, 
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picture  of  the  evild  which  might  be  apprehended  from  the  coo-  CHAP.  • 
dnuatice  of  the  anarchical  system  in  France;  and  expresses  his  U. 
confide&t  expectations,  that  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  entered  \^^><\mf 
the  territory  of  France,  not  as  vanquishers,  and  as  wishing  to  1/93. 
dictate  laws,  but  as  generous  allies,  come  to  assist  in  re>esta- 
blishmg  the  constitution  of  1790,  great  numbers  of  the  French 
troops  would  join  in  promoting  so  necessary  a  purpose.  He 
protested  upon' oath,  that  his  sole  design  was  to  re-establish 
coDstitutioniU  royalty;  and  that  he  and  his  companions  would 
not  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  succeeded  in  their  en- 
terprise. These  protestations,  interspersed  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  gasconading  promises  which  he  could  not  perform, 
and  threats  which  he  could  not  execute,^  constituted  the  de- 
claration. A  manifesto'  was  also  published  by  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  announcing  that  the  allied  powers  were  no 
longer  to  be  considered  as  principals,  but  merely  as  auxiliaries 
In  the  war ;  that  they  had  no  other  object  but  to  co-operate 
with  general  Dumourier,  in  givhig  to  France  her  constitutional 
king,  and  the  constitution  she  formed  for  herself.  He  pledged 
himself  that  he  and  his  army  would  not  enter  the  French  terri-. 
tory  to  make  cpnquests,  but  solely  for  the  end  now  specified.  He 
declared  fartfier,  that  any  strong  places  which  should  be  put 
into  bis  hands,  should  be  considered  as  sacred  deposits  to  be 
deliTered  up  as  sooii  as  the  constitutional  government  should  be 
established  in  France,  or  as  soon  as  general  Dumourier  should 
demand  them  to  be  ceded.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Fox"^ 
and  many  others  thought  that  the  combined  powers  might  have 
proposed  such  terms  of  peace  to  France,  as  would  have  been 
accepted  with  equal  readiness  and  gratitude.  The  allies,  it 
was  afleged  by  the  votaries  of  peace,  ought  to  have  declared 
themselves  to  the  national  convention  to  the  following  purport. 

k  Is  the  last  pangrtpb,  in  which  he  introduces  bis  oath  under  the  head 
^  Imaear  (he  says.)  mat  we  will  not  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  shall  have 
sncoceded  in  oar  enteri>ri8e;  and  our  sole  design  is  to  re-establish  the  con- 
stitution, and  constitutional  royalty ;  that  no  resentment,  no  thirst  after 
vengeance,  no  ambitious  motive,  swavs  our  purposes ;  that  n<>  foreign  power 
shafi  inilaence  our  opinions ;  that  wherever  anarchy  shall  cease  at  the  ap- 
peiirance  of  our  arms,  and  those  of  the  combined  armies,  we  will  conduct 
<iitraeive9  as  friends  and  brothers;  that  wherever  we  shall  meet  with  resis- 
tance^ we  shall  know  to  select  the  culpable  and  spare  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants^  the  victims  of  the  infamous  wiles  of  the  jacobins  of  Paris,  from  whom 
have  arisen  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  tlie  war;  tbaUwe  shall  in  no  way 
dread  the  poignards  of  Marat  and  tlie  iacobins ;— Ihat  we  will  destroy  the 
maniifacture  of  these  poignards,  as  well  as  tliat  of  tlie  scandalous  writings 
fav  wtiich  an  attempt  is  nude  to  pervert  the  noble  and  generous  character 
or  the  French  nation  ;'-and  finally,  in  tbj^  name  of  my  companions  in  arms,  1 
repeat  the  oath,  that  we  will  live  and  die  free.  The  general  in  chief  of  Uie 
French  army,  Dumourier."    See  State  Papers,  1793- 

1  See  State  Papers,  April  5th,  1/93. 

m  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  that  he  made 
the  motion  for  peace,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  parliamen- 
tary bistaiy. 
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GHAF.    Arniife  your  internal  government  according  to  your  own  m* 
U*       clinationB :  the  present  confederacy  is  formed  for  purposes  of 
^^^>^^^  defonce,  not  of  aggression ;  we  shall  not  therefore  interfere  in 
t793.    the  constitution  of  France.    We  only  desire  you  to  re-estaldtth 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Netherlandsy  to  restore  your  other 
conquests;  to  liberate  the  queen  and  the  royal  family;  and  to 
allow  the  emigrants  a  moiety  of  their  property :  we  will  then 
withdraw  our'  forces,  and  be  your  friends.     Had  such  proposi- 
tions been  made,  these  politicians  affirmed  that  a  stop  might 
have  been  immediately  put  to  the  effusion  of  blood ;  and  that 
France  would   at  this  time  have  been  under  a  regular  and 
established  government,  and  Europe  would  have  been  at  peace. 
Hyp#theti-It  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  degree  of  probability,  w|iat  would 
cal  reason-  have  been  the  result  in  a  very  problematical  question,  of  an  cx- 
"^ticah*  P^""**"*^  *****  never  was  tried.    The  probable  success  of  such 
Sty  and  ex-  *^  attempt  |>rdceeded  upon  an  assumption  that  either  the  French 
pediencyofwere  not  originally  the  ag^^ressors;  or,  if  the  beginners  of  the 
peace  at     war,  were  from  recent  discomfiture  tired  of  its  condnusnce. 
this  period  Perhaps  if  the  offer  had  been  made,  in  their  present  circum-  • 
totl^'^  stances  they  might  have  received  it  with  delight:  and  for  a 
ftderatn?'*^^^  have  continued  pacific;  but  afterwards  might  have  re* 
sumed  invasion^  when  the  confederation  was  broken.    But  it 
belongs  not  to  history  to  state  possible,  or  even  probable  con- 
sequences, which  might  flow  from  measures   that  were  not 
adopted.    If  as  some  able  statesmen  argUed,  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory was  the  hour  of  .offering  peace,  the  confederates  against 
France  were  of  a  totally  different  opinion.    They  conceived 
France  to  have  been  the  aggressor :  to  have  manifested  views 
of  ambitioua  aggrandizement ;  that  it  was  the  policy  of  her 
neighbours  to  prevent  her  encroachments,  and  in  her  present 
Condition  to  reauce  her  strength  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the 
future  accomplishment  of  her  projects:   that  therefore  they 
ought  now  to  press  upon  her  in  her  w«ikened  state.    On  thb 
view  they  regulated  their  policy,  and  formed  the  plan  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign.     A   congress'  was  held  at  Antwerp) 
wherein  representatives  attended  from  the  several  powers  that 
formed  the  combination,  which  had  now  been  joined  by  Spain 
and  Naples.  '  At  this  congress  were  present  the  prince  of  Saxe*- 
Cobourg,  counu  Mettemich,  Starenberg,  and  Mercy  d'Argen- 
teau,  wiUi  the  Prussian,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  envoys.    It 
was  determined  that  the  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
should  be  invested  by  the  armies  of  the  confederates,  that  Uie 
enemy's  coats  should  be  beset  on  every  side  by  the  fleets  of 
the  maritime  powers,  and  that  every  encouragement  and  prac- 
ticable assistance  should  be  afforded   to  the   royalists  within 
France.*^    A  second  proclamation  was  now  published  by  the 
prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  annulling  the  first,  and  declaring  a 
design  of  keeping  whatever  places  he  should  ^capture,  for  the 

n  New  Animal  Regiater,  179$. 
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indefiinificadoii  of  hb  aoverei^.    Dumofiiriery  when  h«  wl» 
inlbrmed  of  this  change  in  the  miperial  Sfstem  of  niilitarjr  ope- 
rations, declared  to  the  prince  de  Coburg,  that  he  could  not^ 
widi  honour  ^senre  ag;ainst  France.    Recwing  a  passport,  he     179$^ 
therefore  reth^  into  Germany.* 

By  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  for  attacking  the  frontiers 
of  France,  the  British,  Dutch,  Austrian,  and  Pnissian  troops 
were  to  press  on  to  the  Netherlands ;  an  army  of  Prussians  and 
other  Germans  from  the  Rhine.  Joined  to  the  confederate  ar- 
mies were  great  bodies  of  emigrsnts^  commanded  by  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  other  refugees  of  high  rank  and  distinction. 
The  chief  part  of  the  eidles  was  attached  to  the  army  tk  the 
Netherlands;  and  on  all  sides  dispositions  were  made  for  inva-' 
ding  the  French  dominions. 

oHe  fifst came o^er  into  Brttuii»  bat  wu  desired  by  miniBten  to  quit 
the  kingdom ;  and  in  bis  mtt  nothing  piftsed  of  any  historical  importance. 
fc9iAnabalB^ter»  179J. 
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Overluies  of  the  French  goferament  for  peace  with  Britain —Ue  Brun  tke 
miniater  proposes  to  send  an  ambassador  to  EngUnd. — Letters  oootaining 
hia  propositions  are  delivered  to  Lord  Grenvilte-— but  receive  no  answer. 
— Alarming  state  of  Prance^at  war  with  all  her  neighbours.  -Inteftine 
war  in  La  Vendee^— The  victortoQa  affiea  invade  the  Wench  dnninians. 
—Battle  at  St.  Amand  between  the  allies  and  (lie  French.— The  diihe  of 
York  and  the  British  troops  take  a  share  in  the  action.  -  British  soidien 
•upremely  excellent  in  close  fight— in  n>ite  of  French  numbers  sod  »• 
tillery  by  the  bayonet  decide  the  fiite  of^the  day  -Battle  of  Faman  *ad 
the  defeat  of  the  French.^ Blockade  and  surrender  of  Conde.^Siegt  of 
Valenciennes^strength  of  the  fbrtress-^operations  -taken  after  a  siege 
of  aiz  weeks  —Successes  on  the  Bhine  —  Mentz  taken  by  the  Prusdan  v- 
my  --France  torn  by  dissensions.— Mountain  excite  a  duDOur  ajpunst  the 
Brissotines.~EstabUshmetit  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal*— Bnssotines, 
with  distinguised  speculative  ability,  deficient  in  practical  taknti.— 
Mountain  superior  in  decision  and  daring  atrocity.^Brissot,  Roland,  and 
their  supporters,  seized  and  committed  to  prison— Robespierre  and  his 
associates  become  rulers  of  France. --System  of  terrors  reigns— Cooid- 
tution  of  179.1— SinguUr  absurdity  and  anarchy.— fk»inmitteea  of  public 
and  general  safety  —Combination  in  tlie  south  for  overtbrowiiur  the 
frightful  tyranny  ~Touk>n  puta  itself  under  the  protection  of  lord  Hood 
and  the  British  fleet. — Comprehensive  and  efficacious  malignity  of  the 
governing  junto  —Robespierre  and  his  band  abolish  Christianity— public- 
ly and  national  iy  abjure  the  Supreme  Ueing^-prascribe  genius,  destow 
commerce,  confiscate  remaining  property— debase  every  kind  of  eicel- 
lence-^attempt  to  level  all  civil,  political!,  and  moral  distinctions— The 
pressure  of  tlie  war  facilitates  their  atrocities  —"Forced  losns— requisi- 
tions.--Bold  sdieme  of  the  war  minister  to  raise  the  nation  en  mtsi/-  ^ 
Efficacy  of  this  system— confounds  all  circulations  of  the  allied  powers  * 
—overcomes  tlie  insurgents  of  La  Vendee— forces  the  British  to  seek 
sbfety  by  evacuating  Toulon.— Netherlands  —Activity  and  progM  ^ 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  British  troops  —Victory  at  Lincennea— invests 
Dunkirk  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

CHAP.         ^  ABOUT  the  lime  tliat  Dvimourier  engaged  in  a  ncgotia- 

Ln       tion  with  Coboiirg  for  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  the 

s^^v^^^  existing  government  of  France  made  an  attempt  to  procure 

1793     the  restoration  of  peace.    The  proposals  were  conveyed  through 

Overtures  a  very  unusual  channel :  Le  Brun,  the  French  ministeri  em- 

for  peace    ployed  Mr.  James  Matthews,  an  Englbhman  of  whom  he  had 

tS^^""h  ^^  Itnowledge  but  what  MaUhews  gave  himself^  to  carry  to  Lon- 

minister.    ^^^  *^^  letters^  addressed  to  lord  Grenville,  and  a  third  to  Mr. 

John  Salter,  attorney,  then  a  vestry  clerk  to  the  parish,  since  a 

notary  public  in  Penny's  Fields,  Poplar,  recommended  by  Mat- 

'  q  Dated  at  Paris,  April  2d,  1793,  and  delivered  to  lord  Gretmlle  36(h 
April  1793.    See  Sute  Papers- 
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diews;  requeBtbg  him  to  ddiver  the  two  letters  to  the  Britkh    CH\P» 
secretary.   ,The  purport  of  the  first  was,  that  the  French  re-      UL 
public  desired  to  terminate  all  differeDces  with  Great  Britaioi  ^^'^'"Nii^ 
and  that  he  demanded  a  passport  for  a  person  to.  repair  from     '793. 
France  to  Britain  for  that  purpose.    The  second  mentioned  ^  P"^I»^ 
Mr.  Marat  as  the  person  who  was  to  be  deputed,  and  claimed  J^JJ^^ 
a  safe  conduct  for  him  and  his  necessary  attendants.    Mr»  Sal*  ,g^r  ^ 
ter  accepted  the  commission,  as  he  had  probably  agreed  with  Britaiiu 
Matthews;  and  on  the  20th  of  April  1793,  delivhred  the  two  Letters 
letters  to  Lord  Grenville,  at  his  office,  Whitehall.     The  letters  ^o**  ^1™ 
procured  no  attention,  and  produced  no  effect;  they  **®v*'*»^tok)]S'' 
like  other  overtures  for  negotiation,  were  the  subjects  of  par-  GrenviUe 
liamentary  discussion;  and  the  literary  notice  which  they  ex- but  receive 
cited  was  inconsiderable.     The  partisans  of  war  regarded  the  no  answer. 
UDcommonness  of  the  agency  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  over- 
looking the  propositions.'    The  votaries  of  peac^  did  not  view 
the  advances  in  that  light,  but  from  their  general  and  cursory 
account,  appear  to  have  thought  the  transaction  of  litde  import- 
ance,* and  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  mode  of  eonveyaQce  so  different  from  the  es- 
tablished etiquettes  of  diplomatic  communication.    The  real 
history  of  this  mission  the  kind  information  of  Mr.  David  Wil- 
liams has.  enabled  me  to  laiy  before  the  reader. 

The  hterary  celebrity  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  use  which  CiKum. 
the  French  reformers  had  made  of  his  «« Letters  on  political  »!■««*•  ajj^ 
**libepty,"  mduced  the  Girondists  to  mvite  him  to  France,  ^^*2[r^. 
that  he  might  assist  diem  in  the  formation  of  a  constitutbn.*  f^„  of  oon. 
Brissot,  whom  he  describes  as  an  honest  but  a  weak  man^  heciliation. 
had  known  in  England,  had  corresponded  with  him,  and  warn- 
ed him  of  the  danger  which  he  was  incurring  by  his  violence. 
Repairing  to  Paris,  he  became  intimate  with  Condorcet,  Ro- 
land, and  other  political  leaders  of  the  times.    He  continued 
to  admonish  them  of  the  evils  which  they  would  encounter,  un** 
less  they   eould  moderate  th^  hcentiousness  of  the  popalace^ 
and  suppress  the  fiiction  of*  the  jacobins.    He  saw  the  wildness 
and  extravagance  of  the  Girondists  themselves,  and  strongly 
represented  to  Brissot  the  impracticability  and  madness  of  rou- 
sing and  uniting  the  nation  by  war.    He  powerfully  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  peace  and  moderation,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people,   and  the  security  of  any  constitution  which  might  be 
formed  for  that  purpose:   he  particulariy  recommended  the 
maintenance  of  peace  with  England^  and  strongly  reprobated 
the  proeecution  and  death  of  the  king,  as  giving  the  populace  a 

r  See  Otridg^s  Anaual  Register  for  1793 1  a  volant  whtcl»,  huring  cvi. 
dently  talcen  a  tide^  1  prize  less  M  aa  authority  than  any  of  the  other 
volumes  of  the  same  work,  which  loyalfy  and  patrioticalljr  supportinf^  our 
coivititution,  reenrd  snd  estimate  measures  with  the  digniM  Impartlslit^ 
of  authentic  history. 

s  See  Belaham's  History,  vol.  ▼.  p.  47. 

t  See  Madame  Kohmd's  Appeal,  and  PubfieChsnct$9«&r  1798,p,49% 
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CHAP,    taste  of  blood.    Enger  as  tUe  Brissotiiies  were  fer  war,  yet 
LIT.       they  were  conscious  that  France  was  not  prepared  for  hostili*      i 
V^^>''^^/  ties  with  England :  patriotic  policy  someumes  overcame  revo' 
1795.     Imionary  fiiry,  and  then  they  Would  listen  to  the  pacific  coun- 
sels of  Mr.*  Williams.    When  the  discussions  between  Mr. 
Chauvelin  and  lord  Grenville^were  evidently  tending  to  hostili- 
ty, they  asked  Mr.  Williams  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Bii- 
tish  court,  in  order  to  effect  an  accommodation.    Regarding 
such  an  office  as  not  altogether  suitable  to  a  British  subject, 
especially  in  the  fluctuation  of  sentiment  which  the  French 
government  exhibited  on  the  question  of  peace  and  war,  be 
declined  the  mission.     Still,  however,  he  conceived  thai  peace 
might  be  preserved :  the  same  opinion  was  expressed  to  him  by 
members  of  the  Gironcle ;  and  it  was  with  great  surprise,  on  the 
1st  of  February,  that  he  heard  the  convention  declare  war  by 
acclamation  against  Britain  and  Holland.     Mr.  Williams  now 
resolved  to  return  to  his  country :  still  Le  Brun  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  French  government  professed  to  him  their  wishes 
for  the  restoration  of  peace;  and  since  he  would  not  hmiseIC 
undertake  a  mission,  that  minister  asked  him  to  bear  a  letter  to 
lord  Grenville,  which  requested  the  British  government  to  open 
the  ports  of  Dover  and  Calais ;  in  the  postscript  declared  the 
French   governn^ent  to  desire  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
proposed  to  send  a  minister,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Williams  was 
empowered  to  explain '  their  principle  and  project  of  concilia- 
tion, so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  British  government   Mr. 
Williams  returned  to  Britain,  repaired  to  the  secretary  of  state's 
office,  delivered  his  letter.**  and  mentioned  his  readiness  to  wait 
on  lord  Grenville  whenever  his  lordship  should  appoint :  but  he 
was  never  sent  for  by  the  secretary,  and  there  his  commission 
ended.     Mr.  Williams  himself  appears  to  me  to  think  that  the 
French  were  already  convinced  of  their  precipitation  in  declar- 
ing war,  and  would  have  willingly  agreed  to  the  terms  which 
lord  Grenville  had  required  from  Chauvelin,  if  they  found  the 
British  government  equally  disposed  to  return  to  amity;  but  as 
DO  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  an  audieoce  from  lord 
Grenville,  neither  his  statements  nor  deductions  could  be  of 
any  avail  to  the  purpose  of  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
charged. 

Correspondence  between  Britain  and  France  being  now  pre- 
cluded, Le  Brun  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Williams. .  While  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  at  Paris,  there  went  thitlier  a  Mr.  James 
Mattho^s,  who  professed  great  regard  and  veneration  for  Mr. 
WiUiams,  was  frequently  in  his  company,  and  had  thereby  op- 
portunities of  knowing  the  names  and  persons  of  some  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  Fi*ench  government,  but  was  not  mtroduced  to  any 
of  these  rulers.  The  inauspicious  commence^ient  of  the  cam- 
paign between  France  and  the  allies  disappointed  the  republi- 

u  See  State  Pt4)en« 
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cansi  vaA  the  desertion  of  Dumoiirier  added  trewcheij  a»  a  CBAP. 
,  fine^h  ground  of  alarm  to  the  apprehensions  that  were  enter-  U'- 
tained  from  the  British  and  Austrians.  Perhaps  these  const-  s^'v-^i/ 
derations  rendered  the  French  government  more  anxbus  for  1793. 
peace,  or  perhaps  they  might  profess  anxiety  without  being 
sincere:  whatever  was  the  motive,  they  certainly  did  repeat 
die  attempt;  and  this  Mr.  Matthews  was  th^  person,  on  the 
mere  pretence  of  being  Mr.  William's  confident,  that  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  second  overtures  to  England.  Why  Mr. 
Le  Bmn  chose  Mr.  Salter  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  despatches 
sent  by  Mr.  Matthews  I  have  not  learned,  or  why  Mr.  Matthews 
did  not  deliver  them  himself,  he  not  being  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
answer  such  questions.  Indeed,  the  whole  transaction;  Mr. 
Matthew's  application  to  Le  Brun  as  the  confident  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ;  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Salter,  then  vestry  clerk  of  the 
pariah  of  Poplar,  to  convey  the  letters  to  Grenville ;  and  the 
assurances  of  Matthews,  who  brought  the  letters,  that  he  should 
instantly  make  peace,  and  provide  for  all  his  friends  (in  which, 
howerer,  Mr.  Williams  was  not  mentioned),  can  be  accounted 
for  only  from  an  incipient  derangement  of  mind,  the  symptoms 
of  which  soon  appeared,  and  for  which  he  has  been  ever  since 
confined.  Mr.  Matthews  was  chosen  to  be  the  bearer  not  as 
an  obscure  and  unconnected  individual,  but  from  being  con- 
ceived by  the  French  government  to  have  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Williams  they  had  first  wished,  in  their  extra- 
vagant manner,  to  be,  in  effect,  an  ambassador ;  and.,  finding  he 
would  not  accept  that  general  mission,  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  be  the  bearer  of  specific  proposals,  which  they  professed  to 
think  conducive  to  peace.  Thence  came  Mr.  Matthews  to  be 
employed  in  the  second  application  which  the  French  govern- 
ment,  within  the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  made  for.  the* 
re-establishment  of  peace.  That  the  republicans  were  sincere 
in  these  prpffers  it  would  be  very  rash  to  affirm.  Against  their 
sincerity  there  were  the  series  of  Brissotine  menaces  of  uni- 
versal warfore ;  the  tendency  and  character  of  the  revolutionary 
enthnsiaam:  for  their  sincerity  there  were  the  actual  disap- 
pointments which  they  were  experiencing,  and  the  farther 
disasters  which  diey  then  appeared  likely  to  suffer.  Perhaps 
they  might  be  sincere  in  desiring  peace  with  Britain,  in  order  to 
fikcUitate  their  schemes  of  ambition  against  other  countries ; 
but  those  schemes  of  ambition  had  been  formed  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  unexpected  success^  and  might  not  be  cherished  at  the 
seasoD  of  discomfiture  and  retreat  From  the  correspondence 
between  Grenville  and  Chauvelin,  they  well  knew  that  no  pro- 
posal would  be  admitted  by  Britain  which  did  not  'renounce  the 
navigation  of  ScheklV,  forbear  interference  with  the  internal 
afiairs  of  other  countries,  and  forego  their  projects  of  aggran- 
diseement:  if  they  intended  to  offer  less,  their  overtures,  therer 
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CHAt>.    tbre^  W6utd  titf^e  been  futile ;    but  it  cannot^  be  aseettahied 
I-*'-      whether  their  oiFers  would  or  would  not  have  been  sadftfectoty  , 
^•^*^*  '**-  according  to  our  requisition  of  aatisfaction,  since  they  wctc  not 
1791     heard.    The  intervention  of  a  vestry  clerk  has  been  stated  as 
ridiculous ;  but  Le  Brun  did  not  propose  Mr.  Salter  as  a  nego^ 
tiator,  he  employed  him  as  a  courier  for  carrying*  aa  offer  of 
sending  as  ambaiaador  Mr.  Mat^t,  who  had  a  few  months  before 
confei^ed  and  tiegotiated  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
Alarminr       ^^^  situation  of  Prance  was  at  this  dme  cttremcly  alarming; 
state  of      ^^^  ^^  **  ^^^  ^^^  *****  thtet  most  powerful  neighbours,  Prus- 
Pranee;     sia^  Austria,  and  Britain.     A  body  of  hel-  bravest  sons,  sthnula- 
at  war       ted  by  the  strofigest  resentment,  was  joined  to  her  ibrmidaWe 
JT*  ^Ih   enemies.    The  states  of  Holland^  and  princlpalides  of  Gcrma- 
"^^"gn-  ny,  though  not  very  important  in  their  separate  force,  yet  ad- 
ded to  the  impulse  which  was  already  so  great.     Sardinia, 
Naples,  and  Spain,  were  embarked  in  the  same  cause.     From 
the  Texcl  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  Gibraltar  to  Shet- 
land* there  was  a  circle  of  enemies  encompassing  France.' 
Within  het  territories  there  were  numeroua  bodies  eagerly  dett- 
rous  of  co-operating  with  her  foes  from  ,  without :  a  formidabie 
rebellion  was  broken  out  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, divided  intd^  two  violent  factions,  appeared  on  the  eve  of 
destruction  by  an  Intestine  wan    These   concurring  circom* 
stances  seetned  to  justify  the  hopes   of  the  confederacy,  that 
France,  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  rent  by  such  con* 
vulsions,  would  be  unable  to  resist  their  separate  and  united  ef- 
forts :  but  the  French  republicans  were  Hot  overwhelmed  by  th« 
multiplicity  of  dangers.      The  national  convention    informed 
of  the  arrestation  of  their  commissionera,  and  the  defection  oi 
bumourier,  manifested  that  rapid  energy  which  ever  distinguish* 
ed  the  French  revolutionists  in  emergency  and  danger,  and 
adopted  efficient  measu^es  to  preserve  the  tranquility  of  the 
tnetropolis,  and  defend  the  frontiers  against  the  invading  host 
The  northerti  army  was  re-organized,  and  general  Dampierre 

±  On  this  pan  of  my  inquiries  Mr.  W.  deelitied  any  particabreipiiM* 
ISon.    Be  b  tirriting  on  the  subjett  himself. 

y  The  people,  from  having  siidi  a  multiplicity  of  enemies,  oonoeivea 
themselves  at  war  with  the  whole  world  *.  the  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred to  a  eaptain  of  the  navy,  a  near  relation  of  mine,  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  these  senthnents.  On  the  23d  of  March  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
from  Jamaica,  the  Falcon  sloop  of  War,  oaptain  Bisset,  having  captoretl  off 
tJshant  a  French  privateer.  Captain  Biaset  was  not  apprized  of  a  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  till  he  fell  in  with  the  above  privateer,  who 
bore  down  upon  the  Falcon,  but  perceiving  her  to  be  a  sloop  of  war,  she 
immediately  hauled  her  wind,  and  ftred  her  stem.  Captain  Bisset,  asto- 
nished at  this  condutt,  instantly  stood  aft^r  her,  ^d  coming  up  with  heri 
demanded  the  reason  of  such  conduct ;  when  he  was  told  by  the  oomman* 
derofthe  priVaieer,  ^  thai  f'rante  had  tkciartdvfat  apmntt  alt  the  tmid? 
The  Falcon  iheM  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  French  ship  struck  her  coloan« 
and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Faleon. 
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being  fe*«ppoiiited  proTiBioiial  commander  ii^  chief,  ne-eccupted   CHAP. 
the  camp  at  Famara  in  French  Hainault,  near  the  rig^ht  bank      UI' 
of  the  Scheldt.     The  confederate  arm}?  was  po&ted  at  Kieverain  v^^'^'^^*' 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Halnault,  with  their  ri{?ht  extending     1793. 
to  St  Amandy  and  their  left  to  Bavie,  so  as  to  blockade  Cond6, 
threaten  Valenciennes,  and  even  to  overawe  Maubeuge.    The 
French  goieral  proposed  to  drive  the  allies  from  so  advantage- 
ous a  position,  and  to  relieve  Conde.    On  the  tst  of  May  he    . 
began  the  execution  of  this  design,  by  attempting  to  dislodge 
the  Austrians  from  several  villages  which  they  possessed,  but 
was  repulsed    with  the  loss  of  near  a   thousand   killed  and 
wounded.     Dampierre  undismayed  by  this  check,  and  encoura- 
ged by  re-enforcements  which  were  just  arrived,  marched  on  a 
second  time,  with  three  formidable- columns  against  the  Prus- 
aian  fines  at  St.  Amand,  and  maintained  a  long,  severe,  and 
bloody  contest*  till  succours  from  the  Austrians  under  Clair&it, 
6bliged  him  to  make  a  pre<;Jpitate  retreat,  after  leaving  two 
thousand  men  on  the  field  of  iMLttle.     His  immediate  object  be- 
ing to  relieve  Cond^,  he  still  threatened  the  Prussians^  who  were 
now  joined  by  the  British  troops  under  the  duke  of  York.    In- 
tending to  confine  his  attack  to  the  right  wing,  he  feigned  an 
intention  of  assailing  the  w>hole  line;  and  advancmg  to  the 
wood  of  Vicoigne,  he  began  the  charge.    On  his  left  were  con- 
structed several  strong  batteries,  where  were  posted  ten  thou- 
sand men  drawn  from  the  garrison  of  Lisle.    Against  this  nu- 
merous force  the  Coldstream  guards,  with  some  other  British 
troops,  were  despatched.      This  heroic    band,   regardless  of 
numbers,  checked  the  enemy^s  batteries  with  their  field-pieces; 
and  afker  one  discharge  of  musketry,  rushed  forward  with  fixed 
bayonets.    Terrible  in  every  species  of  warfare,  British  soldiers  British  sol- 
arc  irresistible  in  close  fight;  when  no  dexterity  can  elude  *®pj^"^' 
force  of  personal  prowess ;  and  hence  the  opportunity  of  char-  ezceil^t 
ging  bayonets  has  rarely  failed  to  assure  victory  to  our  country-  in  close 
men.    Our  combatants  made  an  impression  on  their  antagonists,  fij^ht, 
which  the  French  soon  saw  they  could  not  withstand  man  toing>ite 
man ;  they  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  their  chief  excellence,  ^^   Jl^ 
missiles ;  with  rapid  activity  they  wheeled  round  artillery  from  ^^  artillc- 
the  front  to  the  flank,  and  opened  with  grape  shot  upon  the  ry,  by  the 
gallant  English.     Dreadfully  annoyed,  the   British  forces  dis- bayonet 
dained  to  fly;  they  kept  their  ground,  repulsed  the  multitudes  decide  tiie 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  conflict  mortally  wounded  Dampierre."  ^®®*^*"* 
The  French  had  gone  forth  to  battle  in  the  most  assured  confi-    ^' 
dence,  thinking  they  had  only  Prussian  tactics  and  intrepidity 
to  oppose  their  rapidly  active  genius  and  valour ;  but  findmg  it 
was  a  very  diflerent  undertaking  to  combat  the  energy  of  Bri- 
tish heroism,  they  retreated  within  their  lines,  nor  afterwards 
attempted  offensive  operations  in  a  quarter  secured  by  so  formi- 
dable champions.    From  this  period  to  the  23d  of  May,  the 
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French  did  not  venture  out  of  tbeir  lines;  the  allies^  on' the 
other  hand,  encouraged  by  the  impression  which  was  made  hj 
the  action  of  the  8thv  resolved  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
camp  at  Famars,  that  covered  the  approaches  to  Valenciennes^ 
The  dispositions  for  this  grand  object  being  finished,  the  33d  of 
May  was  fixed  for  executing  the  design.  At  day-break  the 
British  and  Hanoverians  assembled  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  Austrians  and  German  auxiUiaries  under 
the  prince  of  Cobourg  and  general  Clairfoit  Great  psdns  had 
been  employed  to  conceal  the  projected  attack,  until  its  execu* 
tion  should  be  commenced.  A  fog  somewhat  retarded  the  ad- 
vance of  the  troops,  but  at  .the  same  time  concealed  their  ap- 
proaches ;  until  the  sun  penetrating  through  the  mist;  displayed 
to  the  astonished  French  the  allies  in  four  columns,  proceeding 
towards  their  camp.  A  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  began  the 
action  on  both  sides :  the  contest  soon  became  closer ;  and  one 
of  the  Austrian  columns  was  nearly  overpowered,  when  the 
Hanoverians  and  British  repulsed  its  assailants  t  at  length  the 
combined  troops,  led  by  the  British,  and  headed  by  the  duke  of 
York  and'  general  Abercrombie,  entirely  defeated  the  French 
army.  During  night  the  duke  of  York  refreshed  his  forces,  re- 
solved to  attack  the  enemy's  fortifications  the  next  morning ; 
but  in  the  night  the  republicans  abandoned  the  intrenchments 
which  they  bad  formed  with  such  pains  and  expense,  and  left 
the  way  open  to  Valenciennes.  About  the  same  time  bodies  of 
Dutch  and  Austrian  troops  employed  in  the  maritime  Nether* 
lands,  drove  the  French  invaders  on  that  side  within  their  fit>n- 
tiers. 

Cond€,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  a  state  of  blockade :  the 
town  was  not  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions 
to  sustain  a  long  siege :  the  governor  (general  Chancel,)  there- 
fore, about  this  period  ordered  the  women  and  children  to  quit 
the  place.  As  the  diminution  of  consumers  tended  to  profong 
a  blockade,  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  commanded  on  that 
service,  would  not  suffer  their  departure ;  opposed  and  prevent- 
ed repeated  attempts.  The  besieged,  after  a  very  brave  and 
obstinate  resistance.,  and  enduring  with  the  most  persevering 
fortitude  all  the  rigours  of  ftimine,  were,  on  the  10th  ef  July, 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion.  But  a  much  more  arduous 
enterprise,  undertaken  by  the  allies,  was  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes ;  and  the  victory  at  Famars  having  enabled  them  to  ap^ 
proach,  they  formed  a  regular  investment.  Valenciennes  is 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  opposite  to  the  camp 
Strength  of  ^^'^^  the  French  had  recently  occupied.  Its  fortifications, 
-«--  ^"  among  the  chief  efforts  of  Vauban*s  genius,  rendered  it  a  post 
of  extraordinary  strength.  The  garrison  consisted  of  about 
eleven  thousand  men :  Custine,  appointed  on  the  death  of  Dam- 
pierre  to  take  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  found  it  no- 
possible  to  relieve  the  fortress^  which  was  therefore  obtifced  to 
depend  on  its  own  strength.    The  allies,  conscious  of  their 
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^rce»  and  coofident  of  ultimate  success^  summoned  the  fertrest   chap. 
to  surrender :  the  summons  was  disregarded ;  and  being  repeat-      LUU 
ed,  was  still  unavailing :  the  allies,  therefore,  proceeded  with  Ni^'^'^^fr^ 
their  approaches.    A  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  between     1793. 
the  two  chief  engineers  of  Britain  and  of  the  emperor  respec- 
tively, colonel  Moncrief  and  monsieur  Ferasis.    The  British 
officer,  less  regarding  customary  modes  than  ef&cient  means, 
proposed  to  plant  batteries  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  ^ 

city,  instead  of  approaching  it  by  regular  parallels.*  The 
Gennan  officer,  adhering  closely  to  experimental  tactics,  pro- 
posed to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  had  been  so  long  in  use; 
and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  council  of  war.  On  the  Open- 
momingofthe  14th  of  June  the  trenches  were  opened;  andtUms. 
Ferasis  directed  the  siege  under  the  superintending  command 
of  the  duke  of  York.  The  successive  parallels  were  conducted 
with  distinguished  skill,  and  finished  with  uncommon  expedi- 
tion; this  despatch  being  powerfully  promoted  by  the  British 
guards ;  who,  from  their  habits  of  working  in  the  coal  barges 
on  the  Thames,  were  enabled  to  do  more  work  in  a  given  time 
than  an  equal  number  of  any  other  soldiers.**  In  the  beginning 
of  July  the  besiegers  were  able  to  bring  two  hundred  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery  to  play  without  intermission  on  the  town,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  smallness  of 
the  garrison,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  fortificatbns  to 
be  defended,  prevented  general  Ferrand,  the  commander,  from 
attempting  frequent  sorties:  in  one  which  the  garrison* made 
on  the  5th  of  July,  however,  they  were  very  successfiil,  killed 
several  of  the  enemy,  and  spiked  some  cannon.  A  considera- 
ble part  of  the  war  was  carried  on  under  ground,  by  numerous 
mines  and  countermines,  which  both  besiegers  and  besieged 
conatmcted.  The  chief  of  these  were,  one  which  the  besiegers 
formed  under  the  glacis,  and  one  under  the  horn-work  of  the 
fortress.*  These  mines  were  completed  and  charged  on  the 
35th  of  Joly«  and  m  the  night,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
were  sprung  with  complete  success.  The  English  and  Austrians 
immediately  embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  covered  way,  of  which. they  made  themselves  masters. 
The  duke  of  York  now,  for  the  third  time,  summoned  the  place 
to  surrender;  and  the  governor  seeing  no  hopes  from  farther  captured 
defence,  capitulated ;  by  the  capitulation  the  troops  taken  in  the  after  a 
garrison  were  allowed  to  retire  into  France,  on  swearing  that  ■'>cff^  of  »ix 
diey  would  not,  during  the  war,  serve  against  any  of  the  allied  JJ^jJ^J^'J 
powers ;  and  the  duke  of  York  took  possession  of  Valenciennes  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
m  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  peror. 

T'hose  promoters  of  war  with  the  French  republicans  who  Sentiments 
desired  the  restoration  of  monarchy  as  the  chief  object  of  hos-of  Bwke 

*  and  his  vo- 
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CH  \P.    tilitieS)  disapproved  of  various  circumstances  in  the  capture  c^ 
Ul.      Valenciennes,  and  indeed  in  the  principle  on  which  the  cam* 
^•^^'^'"^^m/  pai}i^  was  conducted ;  as,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  the 
1793.     legitimate  object  of  the  war  in   which  the  confederacy  vas 
engaged  was  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  the  emigrant 
princes  and  other  exiles  ought  have  had   the  chief  directioi) 
m  its  councils  and  conduct ;  whereas  these  were  really  employ- 
ed as  mercenaries.     On  the  same  hypothesis  Vaiencinnes  and 
other  towns  captured,  or  to  be  captureij,  ougjht  to  be  possessed  io 
the  name  of  Louis  XVII  as  king  of  France,  and  of  his  uncle  the 
count  of  Provence^  as  lawful  regent  during  the  young  king's  mi- 
nority;  and  troops  capitulating  ought  to  be  restt*icted  from  serving 
against  French  royalmts,  as  well  as  the  allied  powers.    These 
observations  were  fair  and  consistent  inferences,  if  it  bad  been 
admitted  that  the  combined  powers  were  actually,  as  the  En- 
glish oppositio*n  asserted,  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  the  mo- 
narchical constitution  i^  but  according  to  British  ministers,  and 
the  greater  number  of  their  parliamentary  votariesyi  the  purpose 
are  diflTer-  of  the  war  was  not  a  counter  revolution  in  France,  but  the  at- 
mtfrom     tainment  of  security   against  the  French  projects  of  aggran- 
Mr^  P?tt     <^i2ement,  and  dissemination  of  revolt ;  that  the  most  effectual 
and  his  co-  means  for  this  purpose  was  the  reduction  of  her  power,  withonl 
Adjutors.     any  i-egard  to  her  internal  government;  that  we  were  to  reduce 
her  strength  in  the  present  as  in  former  wars,  by  capturing, 
according  to  our  respective  force,  her  towns  and  possessions. 
Indeed,  the  confederates  at  present  seemed  to  proceed  on  the 
same  principle  of  conquering  warfare  which  had  been  practised 
by  the  graixl  alliance  for  humbling  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  adopt  the  language  of  works  less  specially  devoted  to  the 
support  of  ministerial  politics,  than  co  the  restoration  of  mo- 
narchy in  France;   they  were  rather  antf-^allicans^  warring 
against  physical  France,  on  the  general  principles  of  former 
times,  than  anti-jacobm^^  warring  against  moral  France,  on  the 
peculiarly  requisite  principles  of  present  times.     On  the  on© 
hand,  the  object  of  Mr.  Burke,  however  impolitic  and  impracti- 
cable it  may  have  been  deemed,  was  much  more  definite  than 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  far  as  these  were  explained  i  on  the 
other,  the  objects  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  conceived  to  be  merely  anti' 
gallican,  were  much  more  agreeable  to   the  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  Bri*ons  than  the.  avowal  of  a  combination  would  have 
becHi  for  interfering  in  the  internal  polity  of  France,  and  re-es' 
tablishing  a  government  which,  in  its  former  exercise,  Britain 
so  very  much  disapproved.     The  capture  of  French  towns  in 
the  nhme  pf  the  young  prince,  as  sovereign  of  a  country  that 
had  renounced  its  authority,  would  have  been   an  avowal  of  a 
counter  revolutionary  projec^t,  which  the  British   government 

d  The  most  eloquent  and  illustrious  sdvficate  of  this  doctrine,  Mr,. 
Burke,  exhibits  this  theory  in  his  remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  allies,  begun 
in  October,  1793, 
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4i8aTi>wed|  and  wbkh  the  majority  of  the  British  natkm  would 
have<  censored.    The  appropriation  and  capitulation  of  Valen« 
dennes  were  therefore  perfecdy  consonant  to  the  professed  > 
views  with  which  the  allies,  having  completed  the  purposes  of     1793. 
defence  and  recovery,  had  invaded  the  French  Netherlands. 
While  the  allies  were  thus,  engaged  in   the  Netherlands  in 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  emperor  on  the  Rhine,  they 
were  occupied  in  recovering  the  captures  of  the  French.    On  Sucoesatis 
the  30th  of  June  the  Prussian  army  invested  Mentz;  and  after  of  the 
a  regular  and  vigorous  siege,  and  a  very  gallant  defence,  itf!r"!^*!^* 
capitulated  on  the  22d  of  July.  ^^  " 

While  the  confederates  were  making  such  advances  on  the  France  is 
lontiers  of  France,  the  republic  was  entirely  torn  with  dissen- torn  by  Mis- 
sions.   The  Girondists,  who  had  been  long  declining  in  authori-  Mosioas. 
ty,  and  who  were  more  than  ever  abhorred  by  the  Mountain, 
since  their  desire  to  save  the  king,  had  constantly  supported 
Duroourier  against  the  invectives  of  Marat  and  the  jacobins. 
As  soon  as  Dumourier  was  driven  into  exile,  the  Mountain  rais-  The  Moan- 
ed an  outcry  against  his  late  piwtectors  the  Girondists.     They  tain  excite 
were  represented  to  the  furious  multitude  as  a  band  of  traitors  j^Mkll^uhe 
and  counter  revolutionists.    The  municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  Sro|^t»: 
jacobin  clubs,  resounded  with  complidnts,  threats,  and  impre- 
cations, against  the  party  in  the  convention  which  retained 
some  sentiments  of  humanity,  some  love  of  order,  and  some 
regard  for  justice.    The  Giron^e  party  still  possessed  conside- 
rable influence  in  the  convention ;  but  the  Mountain,  gratify- 
ing the  Parisian  rabble  with  blood  and  plunder,  exercised  the 
supreme  command  in  the  city.    In  March  was  established  the  EBtabl'iBh- 
revolutiooary  tribunal  for  trying  offences   against  the   statement  of  the 
This  celebrated  and  dreadful  court,  consisting  of  six  judges,  ^e^hitioii* 
was   wholly  without  appeaL     The  crimes  on   which  it  wasJJJJ^"*' 
to  pronounce   were  vague,  undefined,   and  undefinable;  ex- 
tending^ not  merely  to  actions,  but  to  most  secret  thoughts.    On 
the  1st  of  April  a  decree  was  passed  abolishing  the  inviolability 
of  members  of  the  convention  when  accused  of  crimes  against 
the  state. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Brissotines  appeared  to  be  astonished  and 
confounded  at  these  daring  and  desperate  measures  of  their 
inveterate  adversaries^  confident  in  their  power  and  popularity ;  TbeQIr* 
and  made  no  vigorous  opposition  to  decrees  which  were  evi->diiiupoip 
dentlf  intended  to  pave  the  way  to  their  destruction.*    It  was  J^J^^ 
now  manifest  that  the  Girondists  were  inferior  to  their  antago-  tn^hige-  ' 
nists  in  vigour  and  decision;  and,  notwithstanding  the  intel- nuity, but 
lectual    and  literary   accomplishments  of  the  leaders  of  the  wanted 
party,   g^rossly  deficient   in   practical  talents  for  government ;  P^pti^al 
that,  therefore,  they  must  finally   sink  under  the  contest  o^^^^^^iqh^ 
which  they  were  unequal  to  the  management    The  Mountain  taoMuperi^ 
bad  not  only  in  its  favour  the  jacobm  club  and  the  dregs  of  theorindeci-  * 

sioiittid 
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CHAP,    people  of  Paris,  but  it  knew  ^at  the  triumphaiit  party  in  thit 
Lll.      immense  city,  from  terror  or  obedience,  was  able  to  conmaiMl, 
^I^K*^^  throug^hout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic ;  and  whilst  the 
.  1793.     Girondists   were    reasoning,  deliberating;,  and  menacing,  the 
The  Gi-     Mountain  conspired,  struck,  and  reigned.    On  the  31st  of  May, 
foiide]ead-^2u*ly  in  the  morning,  the  tocsin   was  sounded;  the  bsnien 
tefimiittad  ^^^  ^^^^ '  Brissot,  Roland,  and  many  others  of  the  most  dis* 
to  prison,  tinguished  Girondists  were  seized  and  committed  to  prison  by 
a  force  devoted  to  Robespierre.     Terror  quickly  seized  aH 
minds ;   and   the  theoretic  republic  of  ingenious,  but  uavtse 
and  unprincipled  innovators,  became  subject  to  a  detestable 
Bobes-       and   bloody   tyranny.     Robespierre,    Danton,    Marat,  CoDot 
niene  and  d'Herbois,  BOlaud,  and  CouUion,  became   rulers'  of  France 
5tei*bc^  They  associated  with  themselves  ferocious  mdividuids  whose 
oome  ra«    talents  were  necessary  to  the  administration,  and  who  consent- 
lersof       ed  to  serve  them  through  fear,  ambition,  or  policy T  They 
France,      hastily  drew  up  the  celebrated  constitution  of  1793;  and  no 
^y^^^  ®^  policy  ever  existed  more  absurd,  or  more  favourable  to  anar- 
J2^       chy.    Legislation  was  confined  to  a  single  councO,  the  mem- 
i;^^^.    bers  of  which  were  elected  without  any  qualification  of  pro- 
tion  of       perty :  the  executive  power  was  among  twenty*four  ministers, 
1793.         appointed  by  the  convention,  and  dismissed  at  their  nleasnre. 
^K?!^    This  government,  the  most  absolute  and  the  most  fcrocions 
imdttM?  ^^  which  there  has  ever  been  an  example,   was  confined  ti 
^„       '    two  sections,  consisting  of  twelve  deputies.    .The  one  ▼as 
Commit-     called  the  Committee  t>f  public  tofety^  and  the  other  the  Com- 
Uttofjiuhmmiteee  qf  general  safety.     They  were  to  be   renewed  cve^ 
lie  uid  ge-  month ;  but  by  one  of  the  incidculable  effects  of  fear,  which 
Jj2^        blinds  those  whom  it  governs,  the  convention,  divesting  hsclf 
^*        of  its  inviolability,  intrusted  the  committees  with  the  formida- 
ble right  of  imprisoning  its  members  :  and  thus  rendered  the 
*  power  of  the  government  as  solid  as  it  was  extensive.    Mean- 
while, some  of  the  Girondist  deputies  who  escaped  the  pro- 
scription excited  insurrection.    Several  departments  indicated 
k  disposition  to  avenge  themselves,   and   resist  oppression: 
Combina.   some  of  them  took  up  arms.     By  far  the  most  formidable  resist- 
^^"Si^****  *^"^®  ^  *^®  reigning  usurpers  arose  in  the  south,  where  the 
^y^y^  three  principal  cities,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  fcnned 
ing  tha    '  ^  combination  for  overturning  the  existing  tyranny.    Toolon 
finghdiil    opened  a  negotiation  with  lord  Hood,  who  coAitnanded  the 
j^ranny.     British  fleet   in    the    Mediterranean.     Th^   Ctagfsli  adtainl 
t  *^  w  *^  ^^  instance  of  the  bhabitants  took  posseaskm  Of  the  town 
under^the   ^^^  shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.     The  Spaniards 
protection  ^<l^anced  into   Languedoc,  proffering  assistance  to  all  those 
of  lofd       Frenchmen  who  wished  to  resist  the  horrid  tyranny  of  the  jaeobs 
Hood  and   Action. 

t^BriiMfa  In  comprehensive  tyranny,  efticacioua  inaKgnity,  defibcra- 
^^Lf^  tive  iniqui^,  aflfecting  the  persons,  liberties,  pro|>etties,  imd 
■ — -^-- — ^  • 

f  See  Segui^a  HlBtiovy  of  Ftederiek  Wiflianiy  v.  iH 


ninds  9t  liMir  eouotrfSMH)  the  im^to  vkich  now  governed   CRAF. 
Fnace  svrpaiteed  all  the  wk^edness  ever  recorded  in  history,      ^n. 
fheir  piedeceMon  hnd  pvogresftive^  promoted  infidelity,  cob-^<^^>^^^ 
fiscatkxh  d«itrQctioii  of  rank  apd  ordjer;  but  still  their  remain-     179J. 
ed  a  coQuderaUe  degree  of  religion,-  and  great  masses  of  pro->^"J^^ 
perty,  with  a  snail  share  of  suboidinatbn.    Robespierre  ^^^^L^^ 
bis  band  alx^ked  christiani^}  publidy  and  nationally  ^bjur-j,,^^ 
ed  the  Siipreme  Being.  .  They  proscribed  genius,  lest  its  effi>rt8  Robes- 
aught  overthrow  their  horrible   system.    They  ruined   com*  pierre  and 
merce  to  stimulate  the  multitude  to  plunder;  and  they  seized l^isbwd 
all  property.     Totally  free  from  every  principle  of  religion  and  ^^^^^.^ 
virtue;  without  humanity,  pi^,  or  remorse,  they  proscribed, ^^^^^ 
they  murdered,  they  plundered;  they  deemed  all   mankind  jure  the 
merely  instruments  for   gratifying  their   diaboUcal  passions.^  sapreme 
The  means  by  wUch  they  were  enabled  to  exercise  such  aBeihg^;at-' 
complication  of  tyranny  was  the  multitude.    By  the  populace  j^*"?^ 
eoi^unctly  and  aggregately  they  were  able  to  exercise  ^^'cl^LpolH* 
potiam  over  the  paputoce  themselves  severally.^    The  war  &•  |^^  ^ 
ciliuted  the  extension  of  tlisir  power,  because  it  enabled  themmor^diatk 
Id  accuse  all  persons  obnoxjoua  to  themselves  as  traitcMx>us  cor-rtinctionk 
respondents  with  foreign  eeemies.    The  war  also,   so  much 
engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the  people,  that  they  ha4 
less  time  to  brood  over  the  internal  sufferings  of  their  country^. , 
Fresaed  on  all  sides  by  invadera,  who  they  conceived  werf 
desirous  of  dictating  to  them  in.  the  arrangement  of  their  own 
goTemoent,  an.  ardent  seal  to  maintain  national  indq>e|ideoce ' 
drew  off  their  thoup^hu  bom  internal  despotism.    The  same 
patriotic  spirit  was  inflamed,  not  only  by  the  fears  of  foreign 
mter&rfnce  in  their  g^veiment,  .but  by  the  belief  that  the  dis- 
membcrmenl  of  their  country  was  svtended. 

The  pressure  of  the  umfederates,  wd  their  supposed  de-Thepres- 
aignsy  cherished  the  ferocbus  tyranny  of  Robespierre.    Delast-*^''^^?^ 
able  as  this  relentneas  tyrant  was,  yet,  in  one  momentous  ^^^JT^fJ^J^* 
jeet,  he  promoted  the  first  wish  of  Frend^men;  not  |o  be  coii-atiocki^e$M 
trotod  by  foreign  invaders.     In  opposing  the  confederacy  of 
prlocea,  tiie   revolutionary  government  displayed  an  •enflf|;y 
that'  triumphed  over  all  ciistades.     Much  of  this  energy,  m 
doabt.  Is  miputable  to  the  v«^  wickedness   of  the  systeoai 
The  understanding,  employing  its  invention  and  foresigbt  in 
seeking  means  for  graiiiying  paaaions,   without  the  (east  re- 
straint from  censeienoe,  may  certakdy  be  more  efficacious,  "than 
if  ropressed  in  its  dericea  by  religion  and  virtue*    TJie  estmo* 
tioa  of  4fftff  pioQS  and  mosal  acnAioien^  and  the  removal  «f 
the  sanctions  of  a  future  state  prepared  minds  for  every  enor- 
mity.    It  paved  the  way  for  bearing  down  all  opposition  ta 
the  executive  power  proceeding  by  massacre   or  any  other 
crime  tfiat  txugnt  most  expeditiously  effect  its  puiposes.   The 
revolutionary  government,   in   its   total   violation   of  juatice, 

g  See  Otridge^d  AnaualR^tec;  1793.    h  8ee  Burine  on  R^g^cide  pcsce. 
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found  ample  resources  for  military  supply.  7%e  terrible  nyttem 
wanted  money :  a  forced  loui  placed  the  fortunes  of  all  men 
at  its  disposal.  It  wanted  proYuionsy  atomunidon,  anus:  it 
put  all  physical  resources  under  Rsquismoii.^  It  wanted  meat 
Its  war  minister,  bold  in  conception  as  unrestramed  by  humaoi* 
ty  and  justice,  said,  ^  let  us  confound  all  the  calcula^ns  of 

^         **  experienced  warriors :  ours  is<  a  new  case ;  raise  the  whole 

BoiT         ^nation  in  massb :  overpower  dbcipline  by  multitQde;  bear 
•cfaeme  of  ^  down  tacdcal  skill  and  experience ;  and  tire  out  tfadr  e£R>rlB 
the  war      u  by  fresh  and  incessant  rebiys :  OHisume  your  enemies  by  the 
ridjl"^^*^  "  fatigue  of  exertion/'    Scarcely  were  the  orders  given  when 
nation  en    ^^^^^^  hundred  thousand  men^  niarched  out  to  meet  the  eoe- 
mass*         iny.    Of  these,  great  numbers,  no  doubt,  were  propelled  by 
fear,  and  the  assured  alternative  of  massacre  if  they  r^sed ; 
but  whatever  might  have  been  the  motive,  the  effect  was  pro- 
di^ous.    To  hasten  the  operation  of  such  a  multitude,  vehi- 
cles were  contrived  for  carrying  both  men  and  cannon  with 
Efficacy  of  extraordinary  despatch  against  the  enemy.    Immense  bodies 
thiftsys-     were  sent  to  quell  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  and  succeed- 
^*  ed  in  repressing  the  attempts  of  these  royalists.    Marseilla 

oom^'the  7^^^^^^  ^^^  ***4®  contest  to  the  revolutionary  arms.  Lyoas, 
infurgents  instead  of  following  the  example  of  Marseilles,  made  a  most 
of  i^veii- resolute  resistance,  and  for  two  montha  heroically  withstood 
dee.  an  active  siege.     General  Kellerman,  who  commanded  the 

army  of  the  Alps,  was  ordered  to  besiege  that  city;  but  not 
answering  to  the  impatience  of  the  convention,  be  was  remov- 
ed, and  general  Doppet  appointed  to  succeed  him;  to  whom 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  only  unused  to  arms,  but  very 
ill  provided  with  the  meana  of  defence,  aa  well  as  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  on  the  8th  of  October,  were  obliged  tO'  surrender. 
A  great  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ashea  by  a  continual 
Mui^  bombardment.  The  victors,  who  had  sustained  connderaUe 
ctueltitt!!^  loss  during  the  siege,  were  filled  with  furious  resentm^t,  and 
gratified  thdr  revenge  by  the  most  savage  and  atrocious  cra- 
elty.  The  wretched  victims,  too  numerous  for  the  individual 
operation  of  the  guillotine,  were  driven  in  large  bodies,  with 
the  most  brutal  and  Uasphonous  ceremonies,  into  the  Rhdne; 
or  hurried  m  crowds  to  the  squares  to  be  massacred  by  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  .1  Immense  bodies  6[  troops  under  general 
Cartaux,  proceeded  to  Toukm:  an  advanced  corps  having 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  captain  Keith  £1- 
phinstone,  of  the  navy,  landmg  iibm  thie  fleet,  and  joining 
a  body  of  English  and  Spanish  ii^untry,  attackcMl  and  routed 

i  See  decree  of  August  15th,  1793,  requirmg  all  Frenchmen  to  be  in  per. 
Bianent  readiness  ibr  the  service  of  the  armies  with  every  kind  of  warlike 
'  Btoresy  and  even  every  material  for  making  arms,  powder,  baD»  and  ali 
^ther  kinds  of  ammunition  or  provision  for  military  sorice. 

k  See  New  Annual  Register,  1793. 

1  See Otridge's  AnaualBcgister  for  the  year  1793,  p.  275, 
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the  enemy  with  cansid^td>1e  loss.    Soon  after,  general  O'Hara,    CHAP, 
arriving  from  Gibraltar,  took  the  command  of  the  British  fi>r-      UL 
ces.    Attacking  the  enemy,  he  defeated  and  put  them  to  flight;  ^l^'^'^'^ 
but  pursuing  the  fugidves  very  eagerly,  he  unexpectedly  en-     1793. 
countered  a  large  force  entirely  fretlK    In  endeavouring  to  J^^ 
draw  off*  his  soldiers  safely  to  Toulon,  he  was  iinaToidably  cn-£|[!^^ 
gaged  in  a  conflict  with  superior  numbers;  and  after  an  obsti* ^n^Ush to 
Date  contest  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.     Near'aeraooate 
thousand  of  the  British  and  their  allies  were  either  killed  or  Tou|on<  « 
captured.     As  an  immense  mass  of  Frencli  was  now  approach- 
ing, against  which  to  defend  the  town  tiie  remaining  handful 
was  totally  incompetent,  it  was  jud^^^d  expedient  to  evacuate 
the  place  with  all  possible  despatch.    Accordingly,  the  allies 
inade  dispositions  for  withdrawing  and  saving  as  many  of  the 
inhabitants  as  could  be  removed:  and  for  destroying  all  the 
shipping,  stores,  and  provisions,  that  could  not  be  preserved 
by  any  other  expedient  from  foiling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my.    This  Service  was  performed  very  completely ;  the  troops 
were  carried  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and  sei^eral  thou* 
sands  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Touloii  were  sheltered  in  the 
British  ships.    Sir  Sidney  Smith,  to  whose  active  intrepidity 
was  intrusted  the  conflagration  of  the  magazines,  storehouses, 
and  arsenals,  with  the.  ships  in  the  harbour,  most  effectually 
performed  this  hazardous  and  extraordinary  duty.     On  this    . 
occasion,  fifteen  ships  of  Ihe  line,  with  many  frigates  and  small*  ^ 

er  vessels,  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  naval 
stores.  Three  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  frigates  accompanied 
the  British  fleet.  By  this  destruction  the  French  navy  received 
a  blow  very  difficult  to  be  rfStrieved. 

.  While  the  French,  rising  in  a  mass,  crushed  revolt  and  ^-?*j*^ 
pelled  foreign  enemies  in  tibe  south,  their  gigantic  efforts  effect-  '^^^ 
ed  ip  the  north  a  momentous  change  in  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign. After  tlie  reduction  of  Valenciennes,  the  French  wei^ 
compelled  to  abandon  a  very  strong  position  which  Custine 
occupied  behind  the  Scheldt,  denominated  Caesar's  camp.  A 
coi^ncil  of  war  was  now  held  by  the  allies  to  consider  the  most 
effectual  plans  of  pursuing  their  successes.  Generals  Cobourg 
and  Clahrftdt  proposed,"^  while  the  French  were  under  an 
alarm  from  the  disasters  in  the  Netheriands,  to  penetrate 
iDwards  Paris,  while  a  force  should  be  sent  under  cover  of  the 
British  fleets,  to  co-operate  with  the  loyalists  in  Britanny:  the 
duke  of  York  was  of  opmion  that  it  would  be  n^uch  more  ad* 
▼iseable  to  extend  their  conquests  upon  the  finmtiers.  He  pre* 
posed  that  the  army  should  divide;  that  he,  at  the  head  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverians  should  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  side  qf  West  Flanders,  while  the  allies  continu* 
ed  their  operations  in  the  Eastern  Netherlands.  It  was  con*  FrMmasof 
certed  that  the  allies  should  besiege  Queaciby,  .aqd   {^t  thethedokeoi 

Totk  and 
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(IHAF.    doke  of  York  marching  to  the  coast  where  he  oould  receive 
UI.      maritime  co-operation,  should  invest  Dunkirk.    This  port  has 
^^*^^^^^  ever  been,  in  time  of  wai*,  a  very  great  receptacle  for  privateers, 
1793.     and  extremely  troublesome  to  the  English  trade  in  its  approach 
to  the  Downs.    Therefore  the  British  cabinet,  as  well  as  the 
commander  in  chief,  were  eager  to  wrest  from  the  enemy  such 
means  of  annoyance.    Separating  from  the  allies,  his  highness 
marched  towsirds   Dunkirte;   and  on  the  18th  of  August  he 
--  t  ''^^^^  Menin."    The  Dutch  under  the  hereditary  prince  of 

Ij^^^  Orange,  attacked  a  French  post  at  Lincelles  in  that  ndgh- 
bourhood,  and  were  repulsed  $  bu,t  the  British  troops,  though 
▼ery  inferior  in  force,  carried  the  post  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
defeated  the  enemy.    The  French  no  longer  venturmg  to  ob- 
struct his  advances,  on  the  32d   his   highness   arrived  before 
Dunkirk.    On  the  24th  he  attacked  the  French  outposts,  and 
compelled   them  to  take  refuge  within  the  town.*    In  this 
engagement,  however,  he  incurred  some  loss  both  of  men  and 
officers;  and  among  the  latter  the  Austrian  general  Dalton, 
fio  noted,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
Pis  higfat  fro»^  the  emperor  Joseph.    On  the  28th  of  August  the  siege 
iMss  in-      was  regularly  commenced  by  the  duke  of  York,  while  general 
vesu  Dmi-  Freytag  with  an  army  of  auxiliaries,  was  posted  to  cover  the 
J"^^"™^  besiegers,    A  considerable  naval  armament  from  Great  Britain, 
l^^l^l^     intended  to  co-operate  with  a  military  force,  by  some  unac* 
fnSo^     countable  delay  did  not  arrive  nearly  so  soon  as  was  appointed 
Late  arri-  and  expected.    His  highness  nevertheless  carried  on  die  siege 
▼ml  of  the   with  great  vigour  and  skill.    Meanwhile  the  republican  troops, 
^^^^'^jj  c»mmanded  by  general  Houchard  poured  from  all  quarters,  in 
^IJI^'^      an  enormous  mass.    Attacking  the  aroay  of  Freytag  the  7th 
Profcr«8sof<^^  September,  after  several  severe  actions,  in  which  the  Ger- 
the  siege    nans  made  a  most  vigorooa  resistance,  the  French  at  last  over- 
notwith.     powered  them  by  numbers,  defeated  them,  and  compelled  thea 
•landing;    i^  make  a  very  precipitate  retreat.    In  this  route  Freytag  biin- 
men^'       ^^^'  "'^  prince  Adolphua  of  England,  youngest  son  of  his 
mass  of      Britannic  majesty,  were  taken  prisoners,  but  in  a  short  time 
French  ar-  rescued.    The  duke  of  York,  from  the  deCeat  of  the  coverins 
rives.         army,  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  siege.    Before  he  bad 
departed,  the  garrison,  infcMrned  of  Hmichard's  successt  made 
a  sally,  in  which  they  were. repulsed  with  great  loss;  while 
(he  besiegers  ako  suffered  considerably,  and  among  other  offi- 
cers were  deprived  of  the  celebrated  engineer  colonel  Moncriet 
who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.    Houchard  now  attacked  a 
second  time  all  that  remained  of  the  covering  army,  gained 
a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  and  with  his  daily  increasing 
The  Bri-    mass  hastened  ag^ainst  the  duke  of  York,    The  B^idsh  com- 
*"*>?""«  mand»    found    it    absolutely  necessary    to    withdraw  from 
to'lbaS^  I>uiikiA,  0  prevent  his  gaUant  band  frt>m  being  totally  ove^ 
tliei^t.       powered  by  such  an  infinite  multitude  of  «iemlea.    Theuni- 
tempt 

n  Otridge's  Anitusl  fisgisier,  179^  p.  27%  o  Ibid.  STJ. 
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voidable  hurry  of  his  retreat  compelled  our  prince  to  leave  his    CHAI*. 
heavy  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  which  fell      IM 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  military  chest  was  preserved  y^r'r^m^ 
by  bdhg  hastily  put  on  board  a  irigate.  1793^ 

The  miscarriage  of  this  enterprise  produced  great  censure 
among  those  who  Judge  of  plans  by  events ;  but  at  the  time 
that  dH5  enterprise  was  concerted,  there  were  reasonable  hopes  of 
success ;  and  the  attainment  of  the  object  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely  advantageous  to  Britain.  The  delay  of  the  gun  boats 
and  aitillery,  must  ceHmnly  have  retarded  the  execution  of  the 
design ;  but  the  final  disappointment  was  owing  to  causes  which 
no  man  jtidging  from  military  experience  could  have  possibly 
anticipated.  The  new  French  expedient  of  arming  in  mass  had 
not  yet  been  known  to  the  allies,  and  the  rapid  means  of  bringing 
forward  their  immense  multitudes  were  no  less  extraordinary  and 
astonishing.  The  prodigious  hordes  thus  carried  to  the  scene 
of waifftre,  most  have  discomfited  the  Bridsh  project,  however 
wise  the  undertakmg,  well  concerted  the  plan,  seasonable  a|xi  ef- 
ficient the  preparations.  Ends  were  to  be  son^t,  and  means  to 
be  employed  according  to  probabilities,  founded  in  the  experi* 
ence  that  then  existed.  From  so  unprecedented  a  collection  of 
armed  multitudes,  escape  without  very  considerable  loss  was  a 
great  achievement ;  so  great  indeed,  tftat  the  enemy  conceifed. 
it  impracticable :  they  apprehended  that  if  general  Houchard 
bad  discharged  his  duty^  he  might  have  effectually  cut  off  the 
British  retreat  Under  this  impression  the  French  general  was 
afterwards  denounced,  and  suffered  by  the  sent^ce  of  the  revo- 
lutionaiy  tribunal.  • 

While  the  duke  of  Yoilc  was  engaged  before  Dunkuic,  the!|[°^  . 
alfies  devested  Cambray,  Bouchab,   and  Quesnoy ;    the  two  ^^^  ^^^^gj^ 
ibrmer   they  found   impracticable,  the   latter  they  executed*  peu  the 
Prince  Cobourg  having  repulsed  a  detachment  sent  to  the  re-  Austrlans 
Jicf  of  Quesnoy,  the  fortress  surrendered  to  general  Clairfait  on  to  reUre 
the  nth  of  September.    Soon  after  this  capture  the  duke  of^^^jL    - 
YoA   i^ined  the  confederates.     The  French  army  of  the  *""*^ 
north)  after  raising  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  took  a  strong  position 
in  the  fielghbourhood  of  Maubeuge,  where  they  were  knmedi- 
fltdy  blockaded  by  the  whole  united  force  of  the  allies,  collect- 
ed under  the  prince  of  Cobourg.    The  republican  armies,  after 
die  accusation  of  Houchard,  were  intrusted  to  the  eommatid  of 
JoordatD,  who  having  formerly  served  in  tiie  French  army  in 
a  humble  rank,  and  afterwards  became  a  shop-keeper  in  a  pet- 
ty  villft^,*^  but  having  resumed  the  military  profession,  wad 
by  the   French  government  deemed  wor^  of  the  supreme 
cotauauBd;    and,  as  the  allies  experienced,  did  signal  honour 
Id  the   ]>enetration  of  his  employers.     Jourdain,  on  the  1 5th 
and  f  6di  of  October,  attacked  prince  Cobourg  with  such  ntMn- 
bersy  -vigoaryMid  effect,  as  to  oompel  him  lo  abandon  his  posi- 

oSeeKewAnirailBee^sterl^r«798»    Itisthcfesaidhe  was  a  hate 
dasher. 
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CHAP,   tion,  and  repass  the  Sambre.    The  French  general  now  free! 

UL      from  blockade,  was  at  liberty  to  employ  offensive  opeiatkmB. 

s^^x'>m/  Detachments  were  accordingly  sent  to  make  inroads  into  man- 

1793.     time  Flanders.    They  took  possession  of  Werwick  and  Maun, 

finm  whence  they  advanced  to  Fumes:    they  proceeded  to 

Kieuport,  which  they  besieged  and  greatly  damaged;  but  ibe 

place  was  saved*  by  having  recourse  to  inundatioD.     It  was 

some  time,  before^tbe  allied  forces  were  able  to  stop  the  progress 

of  the  republicans)  and  their  generals  even  irembkd  for  the 

&te  of  Ostend.    A  considerable  armament  from  Enghmd,  hov- 

evert  being  at  that  time  preparing  for  the  West  Indies,  uuder 

sir  Charles  Grey,  their  desdnaticm  was  altered ;  and  by  aniriDg 

at  this  fortunate  moment  at  Ostend,  they  saved  the  Low  Couq« 

They         tries  for  the  present  campaign. 

fbroe  the  On  the  Rhine,  after  the  capture  of  Mentz,  a  number  of  pcttfi 
P^WMins  actions  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  generally  success- 
t6  retreat,  f^,  but  no  event  of  importance  ensued.^  During  the  month  of 
September,  the  duke  of  Brunswick  gained  several  advantages, 
and  the  allies  invested  Landauahe  uege  of  which  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign.  A  French  army '  commanded  bf 
general  Landremont,  strongly  posted  on  the  Lauter,  covered  and 
protected  this  important  fortress.  On  the  1 4th  of  October  ge- 
neral Wurmser  forced  the  strong  lines  of  the  enemy ;  and  Lau- 
treburg  surrendered  at  discretion,  after  bebg  evacuated  by  the 
republicans.  The  town  of  Weissembourg  made  a  longer  resist- 
ance ;  part  of  it,  however,  was  unfortunately  bumed,  and  the 
French  before  they  retreated,  set  fire  to  their  magazines  withia 
the  walls,  as  well  as  those  at  Alstade.  The  French,  not  diBbetit- 
cned  by  these  losses,  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  enemy's  linest 
'  and  at  last  were  so  successfiil,  that  the  duke  of  Brunswick  deem- 
ed it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landau,  and  retire  into  win- 
ter  quarters.    The  armies  of  Uie  Netherlands  finished  the  cam- 

nimites  '  Although  the  continental  campaign  of  1793  was  on  the  whole 
much  leas  successfol  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  yet  its  termination  was  by  no 
finrourably  means  equaUy  auspicious  as  its  preceding  periods.  From  its  com- 
than  ito  mencement  to  the  month  of  August,  it  had  been  progrestifely 
^J^  successful;  then,  however,  the  career  of  victory  was  arrested, 
ment  pro-  ^^  P^^^  ^^  actual  possession,  the  allies  had  preserved  Hoi- 
prised.       l^nd,  and  recovered   the  Netherlands ;    had  retaken  Meati, 

captured  Cond^,  Quesnoy,  and  Valencinnes.  But  it  required 
^Jjgj^tio  little  discernment  to  see  thai  the  prospect  was  not  now  fiivour- 
^^J[^^  able  to  the  confederates,  and  that  the  tide  of  success  was  turn- 
want  of  '  ^*  ^^^  allies  never  appeared  to  have  established  that  concert 
concert  of  ends,  and  consistency  of  means,  without  which  affiances 
among  the  cannot  hope  to  succeed  against  a  single  and  well  compacted 
™«*        powerful  opponent.    If  it  was  wise  and  expedient  ts  seek  the 

restoration  of  monarchy,  their  efforts  should  have  been  direct- 

p  See  Kcw  Annual  Begiater  for  1793,  p.  193. 
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ed  to  that  sole  object.     Separate  agsfrandizement,  even   were    criAP. 
it  in  itself  justifiable,  necessarily  created  jealousy  and  distrust.      Ut- 
The  king  of  Prussia  began  to  conceive  that  the  successes  of  >^^'>^^^^ 
the  campaign  were  advancing  the  power  of  Austria,  while  he      1793. 
had  a  share  only  in  its  expense  and  disasters. 

From  the  dismemberment  of  France  he  could  Ibok  for  no^*^*™* 
accession,  and  was,  besides,  intent  upon   dismemberment  in^^^^^^ 
another  quarter.     Catharine  having  attained  her  wish  of  cn-a^ainst^^ 
gaging  the  German  powers  in  a  war  with  France,  had  executed  Poiand ; 
her  intentions,  of  destroying  4he  new  constitution  of  Polahd, 
which  had  tended  to  extricate  that  country  from  its  dependence 
on  herself     She  invaded  Poland  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  J^^^JJ^  * 
thousand  men,  forcibly  annulled  the  constitution  at  the  diet,  p,irtition 
^d  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  well  of  that  ter* 
as  gratify  her  own  ambitbn,  she  proposed  a  second  partition  ntory,  and 
cJf  the  Polish  territories;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  for^^^*^*** 
hh  share  receive  the  cities  of  Dantzick  and  Thorn  with  Great  p^^sk  to 
Poland,  while   her  own  portion  of  the  spoliation  was  nefrly  pjtrtici- 
halfthe  remainder  more  contiguous  to  Russia.    The  Prussian  pate, 
iung  was  more  occupied  in  securmg  his  spoils  in  Polandf  which  Frederick 
a  band  of  patriotic  heroes  Still  endangered,  than  in  seconding  Wiib*m 
the  emperor.     On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  was  extremely  JJJ^^I^ 
jealoua  of  the  acquisitions  of  his^russian  9tlly ;  and  the  bands  of  t]|^  bdous 
the  confederacy  were  evidently  loosening.  of  PoUntt. 

'  On  her  own  element,  Britain  unincumbered  by  allies,  began  Rapid  iuc. 
the  war  with  signal  sdccess.    In  the  West  Indies,  the  valuable  ^««^**»^ 
island  of  Tobago  was  captured  by  a  British   squadron  'inder^JJ^^ 
admiral  Laforey,  about  the  beginning  of  April.     From  an  early  fo„ght 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  the  West  India  Islands  belong- alone, 
ing  to  France,  and  particularly  St.  Domingo,  had  been  agitated 
and  convulsed  by  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  by  premature  and 
injadiciouB  attempts  to  confer  the  right  of  free  citizens,  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  upon  the  **  people  of  colour,'*  who  constitute 
a  'arge  prpportion  of  the  inhabitants.q    From  the  dreadful  inter- Ckmquests 
nal  commotioiis^  St.  Domingo  was  a  scene  of  devastation  and  in  the  Wert  * 
hloodshcd.     In  July,  fort  Jeremie,  and  Cape  Nicola  Mole,  ^«-J^.^"^ 
ing  attacked  by  the  British  squadron,  surrendered  thenfeelves.  *!'*'**•• 
In  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
^liquekm,   were  captured.    In  the  Eas^Indies,  the  cbmpany's 
froops  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  war,  reduced  Pondicherry, 
and  aH  tbe  settlements  of  the  French  on  the  coasts  of  Malabap 
MHi  Coromandel. 

q  See  Belaham^p  History,  vol.  v.  page  101. 
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,PHK«ct8  of  political  f«lom.^CIub  ofnmted  Irisbmeii  — Institution  ind 
objects  ^Convention  bill— Britain— great  numbers  are  infected  vith  tiie 
deHire  of  change.— Causes  i^piorancey  vanity,  and  visionary  cnthuaiMO 
more  than  mafignant  intention.-- Propensity  in  the  lower  orders  to  U 
spokesmen— arises  from  the  free  interchange  of  opinion  which  Britons  en- 
joy—at this  time  is  abused.— Daneerous  tendency  of  certain  poUiioi 
associations  and  sentiments,— Scotland.— Messrs.  Moir  aid  Pslmer- 
trialsiof  for  sedition.— They  are  sentenced  to  transporUtion.— TUpunkli- 
ment  is  represented  as  excessive,  and  even  illeeal — Scotch  convenviai 

tr  new  modelling  tlie  constitution— consists  chiefly  of  persorts  of  low 
edition— dispened  by  the  civil  power.— Their  leaders  are  tried  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  —Meeting  of  parliament.— Mr  Fox  »d  to 
'supparters  recommend  peace— arguments  against  and  for  ~  Mr  Pitt'i 
reasoning  on  the  war,  and  the  internal  i^stem  of  France.—  Lord  MoniiDg- 
ton's  view  of  the  subject— A  great  majority  approve  of  the  conlinu«J« 
of  the  war — Messrs  Fox  and  Sheridan  impuie  to  the  combination  the 
astonishing  eiForts  of  France  — IMscussion  of  the  question  with  whotn 
should  we  treat  —The  opponents  of  the  war  prediet  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy,  and  the  triumph  of  the  French  —Mr.  Fox  coiDpbi» 
that  the  object  of  the  war  is  indefinite— contrasted  with  ibrmer  wars- 
lie  prophesies  that  the  war  witli  France,  like  the  war  with  Amenci, 
would  terminate  in  disappointment— Various  motions  for  peace-reject- 
ed.—Questions  respecting  the  trials  for  sedition  in  Scotland— Mr.  Ad»m*s 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Scottish  criminal  law— debate  negatived.— 
Propoaed  inquir}-  into  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  judees  —  Hii  speech 
on  that  subject-  Keply  of  the  lord-advocate.— The  motion  of  Mr.  Adam 
is  rejected.— Third  pro|x>8ition  of  Mr  Adam  for  assimilaitinf  the  Scot- 
tish to  the  English  criminal  law. — Masterly  siieech  of  M^  Aoam  on  that 
subject  —  Answer  of  Mr.  Dundas  —Reply  of  Mr.  Fox.— The  proposition 
is  iKjgatived.—  Progress  of  the  innovating  spirit  annong  the  Jpwer  nnb. 
—Seditious  lectures  against  the  British  oonstitKiion,  sAd  kingly  goven- 
ment.— Proceedings  of  the  democratic  societies.- Flan  of  a  national  ccn- 
vention— discovered  by  ministers— leaders  arrested,  and  papers  sciied.- 
Committees  of  both  bouses  appointed  to  examine  their  papers— fitxn  the 
reports,  Mr.  Pitt  proposes  a  bill  for  detainmg  suspectea  persons  withool 
allowing  them  the  bene^t  of  the  habeas  corpus  act—  bill  passed  imo  & 
law.— Ministers,  includmg  lord  Loughborough  the  chaoicefior,  consider 
the  crimes  charged  as  high  treason  -  Lord  Thurlow  asaerta,  that  by  tbe 
^Jaw  of  England  they  are  not  treason —Supplies,  subsidies,  and  taies  — 
.Debate  on  the  introduction  of  Hessian  troops. — ^Apprehensions  of  an  in- 
vasion—Voluntary  contributions  tor  levying  troops.— Session  closes — 
Internal  proceedings  in  France  —Jacobin  faction  and  Robespierre  pan- 
mount.— Iniquitous  trial,  condemnation,  and  punishment  of  the  queen  — 
Brissot  and  tbe  t>ther  Gironde  prisoners  put  to  death. — Orleans  shares  the| 
same  fete.— Danton  overborne  by  Robespierre.— The  Parisian  mob  adorej 
Robespierre.— Real  talents  and  character. 

_  THE  chief  internal  occurrences  of  this  year  regarded 

1793.     projects  of  political  reform.    In  Irelaiid  a  society  waa  catabliiibJ 
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ed  for  promotoig  a  complete  emancipation  of  &e  catholics;  that*  CHAP. 
is  a  thorough  exemption  from  all  legal  disabilities^  and  a  radical     UIl* 
reform  of  parliament  on  the  principles  of  universal  sufirage  andv^'^^^x*^ 
annual  elections.    This  club,  constructed  on  the  model  of  the     1793. 
affiliated  jacobins,  took  the  name  of  the  United  Irithmenn  which  Project  of 
was  afterwards  productive  of  such  dangerous  consequences.    In  ^"^'^ 
the  Irish  parliament  an  act  had  been  passed,  granting  relief  tOQi^^*^ 
the  catholics,  but  by  no  means  so  extensive  as  their  supporters  in  United 
and  out  of  parliament  desired.    They  were  allowed  to  exercise  Iriahiiiqi^ 
all  civil  and  military  <^ces  under  the  crown,  except  in  the  very 
highest  departments  of  the  law  and  state;  and  thiey  were  pro- 
hibited from  sitting  in  parliament.    The  executive  government  Institution 
appeared  well  inclined  to  extend  the  relief,  but  the  apprehensions  fnd  ob« 
of  the  proteatant  party  were  so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  render  it  in*J^^^** 
expedient  ui  the  legislature  to  proce^  any  fiuther  at  that  period. 
The  united  Irishmen,  as  a  party,  were  not  pardculariy  connected 
with  the  catholics,  but  consisted  of  the  votaries  of  innovation'  in 
general ;  held  assemblies  for  concerting  and  preparing  means 
!o  promote  their  schemes  of  change.    These  meetings  being  Gonven.- 
considered  as  dangerous  in  the  present  ferment,  a  law  was  pass-  tion  biUi 
ed  by  the  Irish  parliament  for  preventing  such  assemblies; 
being  specifically  described,  both  in  nature  and  purpose,  so  as 
to  restrain  innovating  cabals :  the  new  act  was  known  by  the  tide 
of  the  convention  bill.    While  the  legislature  endeavoured  to 
prevent  pernicious  assemblies  in  Ireland,  protects  were  formed 
in  Britain  by  bodies  of  individuals  for  holding  a  convention, 
which  should  speak  the  national  voice,  and  effect  such  changes 
as  in  the  judgments  of  these  politicians  should  appear  necessary 
for  the  regeneratbn  of  Britain. 

The  revolutionary  doctrines  of  France  spreading  into  this  island,  Britain, 
produced  a  desire  of  change,  which  was  different  in  object  an()  ^•*n"?V 
extent  according  to  the  circumstances,  knowledge,  and  character  ^^Jtedwi'Si 
of  th^r  votaries.    Men  of  desperate  fortune  or  reputation  might  the  desite 
desire  a  subversion  of  government,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  of  change, 
general  confiision,  and  no  doubt  there  were  such  men  in  the 
clubs  which  were  supposed  to  seek  revolution.    These  were  a 
kind  of  associates  that  revolutionary  leaders  might  be  sure  to 
acquire,  according  to  the  believed  probability  of  success.     But,  CaaseiH- 
if  their  conduct  be  candidly  reviewed,  by  far  the  i^reater  num-  '^f"?"*^ 
her  of  the  associated  votaries  of  indefinite  change  will  appear  to  ^)||^|J]|J^ 
have  been  misled  by  folly,  ignorance,  or  visionary  enthusiasm,  ^^^^^ 
rather    than  prompted   by  malignant   intentions.     A    passipn  asm^woie 
which  produced  the  addition  of  many  members  to  these  clubs,  than  msp 
was  Yaoity.    They  wished  to  make  a  figure  in  spheres  for  which  Hgnantin- 
their  education  and  condition  rendered  them  totally  unfit    The**'*^'"*^" 
supposed  exaltation  of  the  people  in   France,  inspired  many 
wdl  disposed  manufacturers,  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  pea- 
sants witii  a  desire  of  reaching  the  same  distmction,  and  atimu- 

r  See  Reports  of  Irish  Committees  in  1797  and  1798. 
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CHAP,   fated  them  to  exercise  their  talents  as  orators  and  h^ipvtn. 
Lllf.      There  is,  indeed,  in  the  lower  orders  of  our  countrymen  a.pc- 
^-'T^'^^^i^ culiar  ptx>pensit7  *o  oratory:  the  free  coiwtitotion  under  whkh 
ir93.    they  live  empowers  them  to  utter  their  sentiments  and  opmions 
Propensity  ^tl,  Open  boldness;  the  love  of  social  and  convivial  intercouree 
2J^jjj.g^J  very  naturally  following^  an  unrestrained  interchange  of  thoughts 
be  spokes-  ^^^  feelings,  produces  clubs,  which  at  this  period  were  very 
men;  arises  numerous.    These  requiring  some  kind  of  methodical  armge- 
frotnthe     ment,  introduced  some  kind  of  order  and  system  in  additsses 
free  inter-  ^^^  replies  beyond  the  desultory  irregularity  of  conversation. 
OTimon      Hence  arose  debate,  which  generated  emulation  to  distinguish 
which  Bri  themselves  in  their  circle  of  companions;  the  members  rcspec- 
tona  enjoy :  lively  tried  to  be  spokesmen.     As  their  orjitorial  talents,  in  their 
own  apprehension,  increased,  they  wished  for  a  wider  fieW  of 
exercise;  this  they  found  in  vestries  or  other  meetings  of  Iocs! 
arrangement ;  or  sometimes  betook  themselves  to  debating  so- 
cieties, where  tbey  could  exhibit  their  eloquence  and  wisdom 
on  subjects  of  erudition,  philosophy,  and  politics.    From  these 
causes  there  was,  especially  through  the  great  towns,  a  pre^ 
disposition  in  people  of  low  rank,  without  education  and  litera- 
ture, to  recreate  themselves  with  speeches  and  dissertations.* 
The  visions  of  French  equality  held  out  to  their  fancies  and 
passions  pleasing  images  and  powerful  incentives;  increased 
the  objects  of  their  eloquence  and  political  exertions,  proposed 
so  wide  fields  for  exercise,  and  promised  such  rewards  as  stitnu- 
lated  great  numbers  to  seek  change,  less  from  dissatbfection 
at  this       vith  the  present  than  from  sanguine  expectations  of  the  furore ; 
time  u       and  rendered  them  desirous  of  reforming  assemblies,  not  so 
abused.      much  with  a  view  to  overthrow  the  established  constitution^  to 
crush  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as  to  distinguish  themsehes 
in  the  propose^  conventions.     That  some  of  the  ringleaders 
desired  the   subversion  .of  our  existing  establishments  admits 
very  little  doubt ;  but  that  a  total  misconception  of  the  purpo- 
ses of  their  leaders,  vanity  and  the  lore  of  distinction,  and  not 
treasonable  motives,  actuated  the  chief  portion  of  their  votaries 
Uangetoui  we  may  candidly  and  foirly  presume.     But,  whatever  roig^t  be 
tendency  of  the  intention  of  the  individuals  respectively,  the  tendency  of 
€«}*>"       such  assemblages  collectively,  in  a  season  of  revolutionary  en- 
MADch^      thusiasm,  was  evidently  dangerous ;  and  required  the  unremitting 
tionsand    vigilance  of  government,  to  restrain  and  correct  delusion  and  to 
senii.         chastise  mischievous  deluders. 

loentf.  In  Scotland,  two  active  agitators  of  political  change,  Messrs. 

Si*^*Slto*   ^^^^  ^^^  Palmer,  the  former  an  advocate,  the  latter  a  dissent- 
JndPaU '' ^^^  clergyman,  were  tried  for  sedition,  charged  to  have  been 

iner» 

8  At  the  trial  of  Hardy,  the  shoemsiker,  one  Willg  a  danciBg^^riaster,  vho 
had  acooippained  the  defendant  to  the  coiTesponding  society,  being  inter 
rotated  as  to  his  own  motives  for  resorting  to  that  meeting^  replied  tiiat  be 
haid  a  pleasure  in  hearing  the  conversation  of  ckver  men.  8ee  State  Triak 
in  1794.  . 
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committed  in  writhig  and  other  acts.    The  followhig  fects  were    CHAP, 
cstablkhed  against  Mr.  Muir  at  his  trial :  he  had  actively  dis-      LJn* 
parsed  in  -and  ahout  Paisley  anrf  Glasgow,  Paine's  RiglUs  of  v^''"^''^^*i^ 
Mm  and  other  hooks  and  pamphlets  of  a  similar  tendency ;  in      179S. 
coarereation  expressed  his  wishes  and  hopes  of  changes  on  the  1"^°^ 
model  of  France ;  and  purchased  works  hostile  to  the  British  ^^.f^^^*" 
constitution,  especially  Paine,  for  people  too  poor  to  buy  them   ^ 
themselves.*    It  was  farther  proved  that  he  was  an  active  and 
leading  m'ember  in  societies  for  promoting  such  doctrines  and 
conduct  as  Thomas  Paine  inculcates,  and  that  his  rank  and 
situation  afforded  great  weight'  and  influence  to  his  exhorta- 
tions.   Mr.   Palmer,   an   unitarian    preacher  at  Dundee,   had 
been  no  less  active  in  the  east  than  Mr.  Muir  in  the  west,  and 
indeed  much  more  violent.     He  had  either  composed  or  pro- 
meted  addresses,  which  stimulated  his  votaries  to  enmity  against 
the  bouse  of  commons  and  the  existing  orders,  and  declared 
the  highest  privilege  of  man  to  be  universal  suffrage  ;  inveighed 
ag9itiBt  the  constituted  authorities,  their  cbunsels  and  measures, 
as  oppressiye  and  tyrannical ;  called  on  the  people  to  join  in 
resisting  these  oppressions,  and  adjured  them  by  every  thing 
that  was  dear  to  them,  to  combine  for  the  preservation  of  their 
perishing  liberty  and  the   recovery  of  their  long  lost  rights. 
These  and  other  publications  similar  in  inflammatory  rhapsody, 
were  dispersed  with  ardent  activity  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  by  a 
very  strenuous  agent,  George  Aiealmaker,  weaver.™    There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  such  conduct  was  seditious,  and  no 
valid  ohjection  could  be  made  to  the  evidence.    The  jury  were 
therefore  bound  to  bring  in  a  verdict  guilty  in  each  of  these 
cases.     In  Scotland  the  sentence  in  cases  of  sedition,  rests  withTbey  are 
the  judges  f  and  in  both  these  cases  the  punishment  was,  that  J^'V^"^^ 
they  should  be  transported  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  be-  port^tuin. 
yond  the  seas,  to  such  place  as  his  majesty,'  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council^  should  think  proper.     Both  Jhese  gentle- 
men possessed  fair  and   unimpeached   moral  characters,  and 
irere  deemed  enthusiasts  in  what4hey  conceived  to  be  right, 
and   not    intentionally   malignant   incendiaries.     Though    this 
circumstance   did  not  diminish  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
their  conduct,  yet  lessening  their  moral  guilt,  it  excited  a  con- 
siderable deg^e  of  compassion  for  their  destiny.    The  punish- T^^  P"'  . 
ment,  indeed,  was  by  very  eminent  members  of  the  law  o^^  ,!^^t-* 
Scotland  deemed  and  represented  as  an  assumption  of  po^er  ^^fa* ex- " 
by  the   courts  which  was  not  alk>wed  by  the  statute  enacting  cessive,     ' 
the  penaltiiss  consequent  on  the  species  of  sedition  charged^in  and  even 
the  indictment.    They  were  tried  on  an  accusation  of  leasing^  ille£pl» 
« 
t  Soch  as  Thomas  Wilaon,  barber,  Ann  Fisher,  servant  maid,  and  others  ^ 
in  equally  bumble  stations.    See  Muir's  Trial 
u  See  Trial  of  Palmer,  at  the  Autumn  Circuit  at  Perth  1793. 
X  Leamng't  &  Scotch  word,  in  its  general  import  signifies  a  Ueg  in  law  it  is 
ipplied  to  the  particular  species  of  falsehood  described  in  the  tei^t. 
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CHAP,    makings  a  term,  which  in  the  Scotch  law  means  stirring  up  &e^ 

U1L     didon,  by  spreading  false  reports  betweien  the  king  and  bis  sub- 

v^^^'^^^/  jects.    It  was  assdrt^d  by  Mr.  Henry  Erskine  and  others  that  the 

179Z*     punishment  annexed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  to  this  crimen  wss 

outlawry/  and  not  transportation  ;  that  the  judges  might  sentence 

the  convicts  to  be  exiled  from  Scotland,  but  that  their  judgment 

could  not  extend- to  their  conveyance  to  any  other  place.  Others 

who  wei*e  neither  disposed  nor  competent  to  such  legal  disquisi* 

tion,  censbred  the  judges  for  adopting  the  most  rigorous  mode 

that  even  by  their  own  hypothesis  could  be  chosen.  Many,  bow- 

.Sbotch       ever,  deemed  the  castigation  wholesome  in  example,  and  benefi- 

cMivention  cial  in  tendency. 

ibrnew  In  the  end  of  October,   1 79 3»  a  club  of  persons  entertaining 

nodeUing  sinuiar  extravagant  ideas  of  reform  as  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer, 
Wion'cxm^  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  denominated  themselves  the  Scotch  con- 
^<a<^^iiy^^'V€ntion  of  delegate*  for  obtaining  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
of  persons   versal    suffrage       This   notable  assembly  consisted  chiefly  of 
of  low  con-  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  a  few  farmers,  many  of  lower  sitoa- 
Aition,         ^QQ^  a||(]  Qj^Q  Qp  i^Q  fjjiQQ  Qf  abilities  and  knowledge,  who  were 
unfortunately  smitten  with  the  revolutionary  contagion.    These 
persons  having  met,  adopted  the  modes  and  phraseology  of  the 
French  convention,  accosted  each  other  by  the  term  of  citizen, 
divided  themselves  into  eectiorisj  granted  the  honour  of  tUtmgiy 
in  humble  imitation  of  their  model ;  and  proposed  to  concert 
measures  with  the  innovating  clubs,  especially   the   London 
corresponding  society,  for  the  attainment  of  their  object.    It  is 
remarkable  that  those  who  sought  universal  equality  of  polid' 
cal  privileges,  claimed  this  equality  as  an  inherent  right,  snd 
upon  this  assumption  founded  all  their  theoiies.     Now  poiidcal 
power  is  the  inherent  right  of  no  individual :  every  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  govern  himself,  but  has  no  natural  right  to 
govern  others :»  government  is  the  creature  of  expediency.    In 
every^ociety  those  ought  to  govern  who  are  most  fit  for  pro- 
moting the  general  good.    All  men  are  not  equally  qualified 
for  legblation,  therefore  it  is  not  expedient  that  all  men  should 
have  an  equal  suffrage,  either  in  legislation  or  in  constituting  a 
legislature :  the  political  inequality  which  these  visionary  inno- 
vators sought  to  reduce,  arose  from  unequal  mc^ms  of  adTsa- 
cing  the  general  welfare  which  these  levellers  professed  to  pur- 
ditpersed   ^^^'    ^^  ^bis  absurd  theory  of  human  rights,  without  any  proof 
by  the  ci-  of  expediency,  these  agitators  proceeded  ;  but  before  they  had 
vil  power,  brought  their  deliberations  to  a  conclusion,  they  were  inter- 

y  The  punishments  are  three,  fine*  intprisonment  or  banishment:  the 
question  respcctiner  the  last  vas  whether  it  meant  merely  the  eociSwn  of  the 
civil  law  rourlawry),  or  the  deportatio,  (transportatidn).  There  were  very 
respectable  authorities  on  both  sides. 

z  See  this  doctrine  very  ably  explained  by  the  learned  and  profound  Fcr- 
gusson's  principles  of  moral  and  political  science,  vol  ii.  p.  471,  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  l^islative  power. 
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nipfed  by  the  civil  .^ power,*  and  dispersed.     Skifving,  Marga-    cHAP. 
rot,  and  (»erald,  three  of  their  most  active  members  were  tried      uH  * 
for  sedition,  and  received  sentence  for  transportation ;    which  v^^n^^v^ 
judgment  incurred  the  same  censure  as  the  punishment  that     1793. 
was  appointed  for  Muir  and  Palmer.      The  conduct  of   the  Their  lei^ 
judges  who  passed  the  sentence  was  very  much  blamed,  not  dew  are 
only  by  democrats,  but  by  the    constitiftional    opponents    of^*®^*"*^ 
government;    and    was  not   completely    approved    by    «n"t*y J^^tMiSt 
others  who  were  well, affected  to  ministers;    but  the  nierits portAtlon. 
of  the  judgments  afterwards  underwent  a  discussion  in  parlia- 
ment. 

The  session  opened  on  the  3 1  St  of  January,  1794;    and  the     ^^^^ 
diversides  of  political  opinion  continued  to  resolve  themselves  Mectmg.of 
into  three  classes,  the   same  in   principle  as   before,  ^ough  JJ^'jj^" 
somewhat  varied  in  detail,  from  the  course  of  events.     A  few, 
at  the  head  ot  whom   was  Mr.  Burke,  deemed  war  against      \ 
regicides  indispensably  necessary,  until  monarchy  should   be 
restored.    A  small,  but  greater  number,  reckoned  the  war  un- 
wise fit^m  the  commencement,  and  a  peace  conducive  to  its 
professed  purposes,  to  be  at  present  attainable.      The  season  Mr.  Fox 
of  important  victory^  (according  to.  Mr.  Fox  and  others)  all  *"<*  ^'^ 
wise  politicians  thought  the  best  opportunity  for  concluding '^^PP®*^"' 
a  peace.      The  continuance  of   war,  instead  of  subjugating  ^^J*^*"*^ 
France,  tended  to  drive  her  to  desperate  efforts.i»     We   had  peace, 
seen  in  her  recent  exertions  arming  her  people  in  mass,  and 
hurrying  them  on  10  the  scene  of  war  with  unheard  of  rapidity, 
the  consequences  of  invading  her  territories.      Continued  at-  Argu* 
tempts  to  trench  upon  her  dominions,  would  only  drive  her  to  "*®'?^ 
still  more  extraordinary  efforts.     Besides  to  what  purpose  waa  JSd**5r. 
the  continuance  of  war;    the  professed  objects  of  the  British 
govermnent  had  been  attained  in  the  delivery  of  Holland,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the   Netheriands.      Unless 
we  propose  to  restore  monarchy,  Which  ministers  said  we  did 
not,  we  were  now  fighting  without  an  object      A  very  nu- ^fr- Pi***» 
meroos  body,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  Mr.  Pitt,  maintamed  ^*^^"^«^ 
that  the  object  of  the  war  was  and  uniformly   had  been  the  ^^  the^n^ 
same ;  the  sscuErrr  of  Britain,  and  general  traquility.^      The  temal  syf-' 
present  terrible  system  of  France  was  totally  incompatible  with  tem  of 
these  objects :  in  its  dreadful  nature  it  could  not  last     The  France: 
p^ple,  if  properly  seconded  and  supported,  would  generally 
revolt  against  such   an  oppressive,  rapacious,  and  desolating 
government.      With  the  present  rulers  we  could  not  make, 
peace;  but  we  might  expect  that  their  sway  would  be  of  short 
duration  :    the  efforts  ot  the  terrible  system  had  far  exceeded 
any  reasonable  or  probable  expectation;  but  the  resources  from 

.^a  On  thiB  occasion  Mr  Elder,  the  lord  provost,  peculiarly  distingufsheil 
himself  by  his  activity,  resolation,  and  prompt  decision. 
b  See  parliamentary  debates,  21st  January,  1794. 
c  Ibid. 
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which  they  arose,  so  desparate  and  kiiquitousi  afforded  in  them- 
selves the  most  certain  symptoms  and  indications  of  the  ap- 
'  proaching  decay  of  that  fabric  with  which  they  were  connect- 
ed. The  leading  feature  in  the  French  revolutionary. character, 
isaid  the  minister^  is  a  spirit  of  inilitary  enterprize,  exerted  not 
or  the  purpose  of  systematic^  am bition^  but  every  where  in  its 
progress  spreading  terror  and  desolation.  We  are  catted  in 
the  present  age  to  witness  the  political  and  moral  phenomenon 
of  a  mighty  and  civilized  people^  formed  into  an  artificial 
horde  of  banditti,  throwing  off  all  the  restraints  which  have 
influenced  men  in  social  life,  displaying  a  savage  valour  direct- 
ed by  a  sangumary  spirit,  forming  rapine  and  destruction  into 
a  system,  and  perverting  into  theii  detestable  purposes  all  the 
talents  and*ingenuity  which  they  derived  from  their  advanced 
stage  of  civilization,  all  the  refinements  of  art,  and  the  disco- 
veries of  science.  We  behold  them  uniting  the  utmost  savage* 
ness  and  ferocity  of  design  with  consummate  contrivance  and 
akill  in  execution,  and  seemingly  engaged  in  no  less  than  a 
conspiracy  to  exteitninate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  aU  honour^ 
humanity,  justice,  and  religion.  In  this  state  can  there 
be  any  question  but  to  resist,  where  resistance  alone  can  be 
^effectual,  till  such  time,  as  by  the  blessing  of  providence  upon 
our  endeavours,  we  shall  have  secured  the  independence  of 
this  country^  and  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  AU  the 
succeeding  parties  which  had  prevailed  from  the  deposition  of 
the  king,  however  adverse  to  each  other,  had  agreed  in  hosti- 
lity to  this  country  s  the  alternative  of  war  and  peace  did  not 
at  present  exist.  Before  we  could  relinquish  the  principles  on 
which  the  war  commenced,  proof  was  .necessary,  either  that 
the  opinions  which  he  had  conceived  of  the  views  of  France 
were  erroneous,  that  the  war  was  become  desperate  and  im- 
practicable, or  that*  from  some  improvement  in  the  system 
and  principles  of  the  French,  the  justice  and  necessity  which 

C>mpted  us  to  commence  the  w«r,  no  longer  co-opcraled. 
rd  Momington  spoke  on  the  same  side,  and  displayed  very 
extensive  information  and  considerable  ability.  According  to 
the  representation  of  his  lordship,  the  French  views  of  ag- 
grandizement were  unlimited.  Their  desire  of  conquest  sprang 
from  prilnciples  which  were  subversive  of  all  regular  govern- 
ment. The  avowals  and  exhortations  of  their  most  admired 
writers  fully  proved  their  schemes  of  boundless  agressbn,  and 
their  determined  hostility  to  this  country.^  But  a  atill  sur^ 
proof  was  their  conduct,  which  was  uniformly  and  consistent- 
ly hostile  to  this  and  every  other  nation  within  the  reach  of  its 
influence.    Our  cause  was  originally  just ;  the  whole  series  of 

e  Mr  Pitt's  speech,  31  st  January,  1794.    Ibid. 

f  To  support  his  argument,  his  lordship  quoted  many  extracts  fipom 
Trench  writinn,  especially  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  J^iaaot,  which  had  re* 
cently  reached  England,  and  which  breathed  hostility  to  Britaio. 
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events  confirmed  its  justice.    But  an  important  point  to  be 
considered  was  the  probability  of  success:  the  recent  efforts 
of  the  French  arose  from  causes  that  could  not  long  exist ;  these  ^ 
were  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  the  present  govemmenty  which     1791 
embraced  men,  money,  libert)',  property,  and  life,  within  its 
grasp.    The  dreadful  fire  was  consuming  the  fuel  by  which  it 
nras  nounshed :  their  .expenditure  was  enormous;  their  finan- 
ces must  be  speedily  exhaustkd,^^  and  leave  them  no  longer  the 
means  of  so  formidable  hostilities :  they  would  be  compelled  to 
succumb  to  the  just  and  systematic  exertions  of  the  allies.     But 
it  was  by  our  warlike  efforts  only  that  we  could  secure  our^ 
selves  from  the  inroads  of  revolutionary  France.    In  proportion 
as  this  system  of  tyranny  consumed  the  property  of  France,  it 
must  endeavour  to  repair  its   disordered  finances  l^  foreign 
plunder.    It  must  be  the  immediate  interest  of  a  government 
founded  upon  principles  contrary  to  those  of  surrounding  na- 
donsy  to  propagate  the  doctrines  abroad  'by  which  it  subsists 
at  home,  and  to  subvert  every  constitution  which  can  form  a 
disadvantageous  contrast  to  its  own  abilities.     Nothing  ^ could 
secure  us  against  the  future  violence  of  the  French,  but  an  ef- 
fectual reduction  of  their  power.    That  was  a  purpose  which 
we  had  the  most  reasonable  prospects  of  ultimately  accomplish- 
ing, and  the  strongest  inducements  to  persevere.     But  even 
were  the  Freoch  rulers,  instead  of  being  eagerly  resolved  to 
persevere  in  a  war  indispensably  necessary  to  their  usurped 
domination,  disposed  to  accede  to  terms  of  equitable  accom- 
modation, where  was  the  assurance  of  their  stability  ?     What 
reliance  could  we  repose  on  the  performance  of  their  engage- 
ments ?    What  was  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  negotiate  with 
a  government  utterly  unable  to  fulfil  its  stipulations.     Not  only 
the  charact«)rs,  the  dispositions,  and  the  interests  of  those  who 
exercised  the  powers  of  government  of  France,  but  the  very 
nature  of  that  system  they  had  established,  rendered  a  treaty 
oi  peace  upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  impracticable  at  pre- 
sent,  and  consequently  required  a  vigorous  and  unremitting 
prosecution  of  the  war.    A  very  great  majority  in  parliament,  a  gnat 
convinced  that  peace  could  not  be  preserved  with  die  present  majority 
rulers  of  France,  and  confident  that  their  extraordinary  efforts  approvesof 
would  speedily  exhaust  their  own  source,  approved  the  ^^^^"  Ju^^gf"*" 
ance  of  the  war,  and  itsmost  vigorous  prosecudon.  ^^  ^^^^ 

g  This  was  an  argument  ofien  repeated  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  different  periods 
of  the  war.  It  was  partly  founded  on  the  reports  and  calculations  of  sir 
^fnoc'tB  d'ivemois,  who  veiy  accurately  and  justly  explained  the  sources  of 
&UDpe  known  to  fbrroer  experience;  but  in  his  estimate,  not  sufficiently 
•Bowing  fbr  the  enthusiastic  spirit  by  which  the  French  republicans  were 
wwr  actuated,  did  not  consider  its  creafive  effects.  Thence  it  was  that  all 
predictbna  of  French  bankraptey,  founded  m  the  application  of  oommoa 
utiles  to  a  case  totally  beyond  their  reach,  were  completely  fiilsified. 

VoE.  II,  59 
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CHAP.        ^^'  Fo3c  and  Mr.  Sheridan  persevered  in  miunUimDg  the 
,  U0.      inexpediency  of  the  war,  the  improbability  of  success,  and  the 
s^^>r^^m^  wisdom  of  peace.     They  denied  that  France  had  been  hostile 
1704      to  this   country.     The    chief  charge    of  the    present  rulere 
The  oppo-  against  their  predecessors  was,  that  they  involved  their  country 
nentsof     in  a  war  with  Britain  contrary  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of 
im*  ute^to  *^®  people.      But  whencesoever  the  war  had  originated,  the 
the*  combi-  exertions  and  events  afforded  no  reasonable  ground  for  cxpccta- 
nation  the  tion  that  the  objects,  even  if  just,  were  attainable.    The  efforts 
astonishing  of  the  French  arose  from  the  enthusiasm  of  conceived  Uberty 
efforts  of    and  patriotism.     So  devoted  (it  was  said)  are  the  whole  people 
Messre       °^  France  to  the  cause  which  they  have  espoused,  so  determined 
Fo^\nd     ^^^  *^^y  ^^  maintain  the  struggle  in  which  they  have  engaged, 
'  Sheridan    so  paramount  and  domineering  b  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  liber- 
predict  the  ty  in  their  bosoms,  so  insignificant,  comparatively,  are  all  other 
dissolution  considerations,  and  finally,  so  bitter  and  active  is  their  animo- 
'  rfthccon-gijy  against  the  conspiring  powers  which  surround  them,llmi 
j^,jj[J^^p-.  individual  property  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  even  by  thcpos- 
umphof  "aessor,  but  as  subsidiary  to  the  public  cause;  and  the  goTcm- 
theFrench.ment  which  had  demanded  these  unprecedented  sacrifices,  yet 
retains  its  power  and  does  not  appear  to  have  impaired  its  popu- 
larity.^    France,  by  the  pressure  of  the  allies  upon  her  fron- 
tier, had  become  a  schoof  of  military  wonder;  and  if  other 
'  governments  persisted  in  their  design  of  thus  goading  her  to 
almost  preternatural  exertions,  we  should  see  a  military  repub- 
lic firmly  established  in  the  heart  of  Europe.*     Such  was  the 
energetic  spirit  of  the  French,  that  we  might  be  sure,  with  the 
resources  that  spirit   would    call  into   action,  we  could  nevtr 
Inclusion  succeed.     In  answering  the  ministerial  objection,  with  whom 
question     ^^^^^  ^!^  ^^^^  ^®  might  negotiate  with   the   existing  rulen, 
with  whom  *^^  depend  for  adherence  to  i>acific   engagements  neither  on 
shall  we     the  justice  or  stability  of  the  present  ^et,  but  on  their  interest, 
treatr         and  the  interests  of  their  successors,  whoever  they  might  be, 
and  of  the  whole  French  nation.    Interest  and  not  good  faitht 
had  been  our  security  in*  our  various  treaties  with  the  despotic 
princes  of  France.    The  confederacy,  in  which  we  endeavour- 
ed to  make  an  impression  upon  France,  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous materials  pursuing  different  objects,  Mr.  Fox  strongly 
and   repeatedly   predicted,   must   be  soon  dissolved*    If  the 
objects  of  the  war  had  been  just  and  wise,  the  plans  were  dis- 
jointed, inconsistent  and  consequently  ineffectual.     But  minis- 
ters, said  Mr.  Fox,   never  defined  the  object :  they  vaguely 
told  us  we  were  fighting  for  security  ;  but  wherein  was  that 
security  to  consist.     In  former  wars  our  objects  had  been  defi- 
nite,  to   prevent  aggrandizenoent   of  France,^  by  the  acces- 
sion of  one  of  her  princes  to  the  throne  of  Spain ;'  to  protect 
our  merchantmen  from  the  search  of  Spaniards;"'  to  defend 

h  See  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  1794.    ?v 
liapenta^  Debates-  . 
i  See  marquis  of  Lansdown's  speecbi  on  his  motion  for  peace, 
k  War  1689.  i  War  1702.  m  War  1739. 
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our  colonies  fW>m  the  encroachments  of  France:"  to  resist  the    CHAP. 
interference  of  foreign  nations,  in   disputes   between   us  and      LIIU 
our  colonies.®    There  the  objects^  whether   right   or  wrong,  v^^^^"'^^ 
were  definite :   but  here  ihey  were  barren  generalities,   mere     1794. 
abstractions:  if,  as  ministers  professed,    we  were  not  warring 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  princes  to  the  throne  of 
France.     From  their  conduct,   however,   he  was   convinced 
they  did    propose    that    restoration    which    he   predicted   no 
fbreign  foree  would  ever  produce.    He  had  spoken,  and  would 
always  continue  to  speak  against  a  war  which  sought  no  ob« 
ject  beneficial  to  Great  Britain ;  required  exertions  that  drain- 
ed her  resources,  and  anticipated  the  products  of  future  indus- 
try.   He  prophesied  that  the  war  with  France,  like  the  war  Mr.  Fox  < 
with  America,  would  terminate  in  disappointment.     We  were  prophesies 
incurring  an  enormous  expense,  in  return  for  which  we  had  no  ^*^  ^^^ 
prospect  of  advantage  or  compensation.     Such  conduct  might  J^^^ 
be  ramished  by  splendid  eloquence,  or  justified  by  sophistical  u^  the 
logic,  yet  when  viewed  by  common  sense  and  common  pru-  war  with 
dence,  it  was  infatuated  blindness  that  was  producing  conse-  America 
quenees  which  the  present  and  future  ages  would  have  strong  would  ter* 
reasons  to  lament  and  deplore.*    The  minister  merely  played  JJ^Ji.  "* 
on  the  passions  which  he  had  himself  inflamed,   without  ad- poin^^^^. 
dressing  the  reason  or  consulting  the  interest  of  his  country- 
men.   These  arguments  were  repeated  both  on  direct  motions  Various 
ibr  peace,P  and  various  other  questions  connected  with  the  war,  motions 
but  produced  no  effect  on  the  majorities  in  parliament  ^^  P®^* 

Next  to  peace  and  war,  questions  arising  from  internal  dis-fe]^t^'" 
content,  projects  of  innovation,  and  the  prosecutions   which 
some  abettors  of  these  had  undergone,  occupied  the  cliief  share 
of  parliamentary  deliberation.    Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer,  and 
the  sentenced  members  of  the  Scottish  convention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  left  by  the  judgment  with  his  majesty  and 
council  to  appoint  the  place  of  deportation,  had  been  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay.    In  the  execution  of  their  sentence 
they  had  been  sent  on  board  transports  at  Woolwich,   along 
with  other  convicts  destined  for  the  same  place.     Many  who  Questions 
admitted  the  justness  of  the  judgment,  deprecated  the  seven- ««»pecting 
ty  of  the  treatment;  but  a  stronger  ground  was  taken  in  P^'Sf-^if* 
liament:  it   was  maintained  that  the  sentence  was  not  Icg^l)  tkm  in ' 
and  that  the  crixmnal  jurisprudence  of  Scotiand  required  a  re-  Scotignd, 
▼ision  which  should  render  it  more  definite  and  precise,  and 
put  it  on  the  same  footing  with  the  penal  law  of  England. 
Motions  to  these  intents  were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Adam, 
a  counsellor  of   great  eminence,    deeply  conversant  both  in 
Scottish   and  English  law,   with  moral  and  political  science, 
vhich  could  appreciate  their  separate  atid  comparative  merits^ 

n  War  1756.  ©War  1778. 

p  Febmary  17th,  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown :  May  JOtb,  by  tl^e  duk^. 
«f  Bedibrd  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  their  respective  houses* 
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CHAF.    With  ibis  vieWf  he  proposed  to  bring  forward  two  bills;  tk 
Ull*     one  of  which  should  grant  an  appeal  to  the  lords  of  parlia- 
s^'^"^^"  inent  from  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  justiciary  and  circuit 
179i.     in  Scotland,   in  matters  of  law :  the  other  should  assimilate 
Mr.  A-       the  criminal  law  of  England  and  Scotland,    that  crimes  and 
dani*8pro«  misdemeanors  affecting  the  state  should  be  on  the  same  foot- 
mendment  ^^  ^"  ^^^   countries;  that  a  grand  jury  should  be  held  in 
of  theSoot-S<^otlAX^<l  in  the  same  cases  as  in  England;  and  that  the  power 
tish  crimi-  of  the  lord-advocate  should  be  the  same  as  the  power  of  the 
nal  law.      attorney-general.    These  objects  Mr.  Adam   bad  in  view  be- 
fore, and  in  the  precedhig  session  had  announced  his  intentioa 
of  proposing  alterations  which  should  assimilate  the  criiDioal 
law  of  the  two  countries.     But  the  recent  trials  in  Scotlandi 
in  his  apprehension,  bad  rendered  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject more  urgently  necessary ;  and  made  it  adviseable  to  change 
the  intended  form  of  the  propositions  so  •  as  to  include  a  de- 
claratory and  retrospective  as  well  as  an  enacting  and  prospec- 
tive operation.    His  first  proposition  was  introduced  to  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  4th  of  February.    Its  purpose  vas, 
'  to  establish  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  justiciary  to  the  lords, 
and  to  have  a  clause  inserted  which  should  subject  the  seDteo- 
ces  of  1793  to  the  projected  revisal.    Having  stalled  historically 
and  juridically  the  facts  and  tendencies  respecting  the  law  as 
it  now  stood,  and  its  administration;  he  ol^erved,  that  there 
was  not  only  a  strong  analogy  between  the  criminal  codes  of 
England  and  of  Scotland  in  the  great  purposes  of  all  penal  lavs^ 
but  a  striking  resemblance  also  in  their  respective  course  of 
proceedings.    Their  mode  of  trial  by  jury  was  the  same ;  every 
thing  was 'the  same  except- one  circumstance;  a  rig^t  in  the 
house  of  lords  to  revise  the  sentences  of  the  court  of  josdciary 
and  the  circuit  courts.     With  regard  to  the  inconvenience  that 
might  accrue  by  bringing  cases  of  criminal  law  from  Scotland 
to  ft  tribunal  that  did  not  understand  the  system  of  Scottish 
criminal  law»  this  was  an  objection  that  applied  much  less  to 
penal  than  civil  cases,  subjected  by  the  union  to  the  appal 
which  he  now  proposed.^    Criminal  laws  had,  in  all  countries,  | 
a  considerable  likeness,  because  there  was  in  all  countries  an 
abhorrence  of  crimes;    whereas    civil   laws  greatly  differed 
under  different  circumstances,  objects,  and  pursuits  of  the  seve- 
ral societies.    Mr.  Adam  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  lull 
to  g^ve  an  appeal  to  the  brds  in  parliament  from  judgments 
and  sentences  of  the  court  of  justiciary  and  circuit  courts  in 
Scotland,  in  matters  of  law,  and  that  this  be  referred  to  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  house.    The  motion  was  opposed  oo  the 
following  ground :  h  was  a  total  change  in  the  law,  as  it  had 
existed  both  since  and  before  the  union.    No  appeal  had  ever 
lain  from  the  justiciary  court  either  to  the  parliament  of  Scotland 

q  Speech  of  Mr.  Adam,  intiodactory  to  his  netioii.   PariiaiBeataiy  Df.* 
hates,  4th  Februaiy,  1794. 
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or  thtf  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  there  was  no  reason  for    CHAP. 
the  proposed  innovation)  as  no  evil  had  been  felt  under ^ the      UIl. 
established  mode.    The  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  v^"v^^k/ 
Scotland  were   perfectly  satisfied  with  the  administration   of     irvi. 
law  as  it  now  stood.     They  wei^e  persuaded  of  its  excellehce^ 
and  sensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under  its  pro« 
tecdon.    It  was  impolitic  and  hazardous  to  change  a  system 
experienced  to  be  beneficial  for  a  system  untried,  and  conse« 
quently  of  doubtful  operation  in  that  country,  and  not  sought 
by  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.'^    After  a  great 
display  of  legal  and  political  ability  by  the  mover,  his  sup- 
porters,* and   his  opponents,*  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  thirty-one.     Defeated  Projwsed 
on  the  question  of  appeal,  Mr.  Adam  proposed  an  inquiry  |*^<iuii7 
which  he  Had  intended  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  same  bilk  ^"^Jl^^^™  ^^ 
He  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  trials  of  Messrs.  ^^  g^^ 
Muir  and  Palmer,  on  the  34th  of  February,  and  on  the  10th  of  tish 
March  proposed  the  revision  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  these  judg^. 
two  gentlemen.     He  undertook  to  prove,  first,  that  the  crimen  hiB  speech  % 
charged  against  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  were  what  the  law  on  that 
o!  Scotland  calls  leasing  makings  or  public  libel ;  that,  by  the  *"hject 
law  of  Scotland,  the  punishment  annexed  to  leasing  making 
was  fine,  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  but  not  transporta&on  i 
that  the  acts  proved  against  these  gentlemen  did  not  amount 
to  leasing  making,  the  crime  charged  hi  the  indictment.    If 
the  mover  made  good  these  positions,  the  obvious  inference 
was,  that  the  Scottish  judges  had,  in  the  late  sentences,  great* 
ly  exceeded  their  power;  and  if  they  did  so,  the  illegality  would 
be,  in  imposing  such  a  punishment,  extremely  tyrannical.    The 
mover  supported  his  legal  positions  by  very  extensive  know- 
ledge, juridical  and  historical^  reciprocally  illustrating   and 
enforcing  each  other;  he  endeavoured  from  statute,  analogy, 
and  precedent,  explained  by  their  civil  and  p<^idcal  reasohs^  to 
establish  his  doctrines ;  and  attempted  to  prove  that  the  acts, 
eases,  and  decisions  which  he  quoted,  were  not  detached  or 
insulated,  but  aJl  resulted  from  the  same  spirit  and  principles, 
operating  most  effectually  at  the  best  times,  under  the  most 
admired  authorities  and  purest  administrations  of  justice.    He 
slso  contended,  that  transportation  to  places  beyond  seas  nehher 
was  nor  could  be  a  part  of  the  Scottish  law  before  the  union, 
because  there  were  no  places  beyond  seas  in  the  possession 
•f  Scotland;   and  no  act  had  since  the  union,  been  passed, 
allowing  Scpttish  courts  to  transport  in  cases  of  sedition.    On 
^ese  grounds  he  desoed  the  right  of  the  Scottish  judges  to  in- 

rThese  arguments  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  speech  of  Mir. 
Aastmdier.    See  Parliaaientary  Debates,  February  4th»  ITML 
t  Chiefly  Btessrs.  Adair  and  Fox. 

t  Messrs.  Anstruther,  WatioD,  and  the  lord-adrocate.  See  Parliamentarjr 
ddatea. 
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flict  such  a  punishtnent  if  the  crime  had  been  established;  and 
farther  asserted  that  the  charge  was  not  proved.  Having  thus 
endeavoured  to  show  that  criminal  justice  had  been  perverted, 
he  forcibly  and  eloquently  stated  the  evils,  moral  and  political, 
which  must  arise  fit>m .  such  perversion ;  and  concluded  with 
moving  the  production  of  the  records. 

The  lord-advocate,  chief  law  officer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland 
had  officially  acted  as  the  leading  public  accuser  against  those 
persons ;  and  now  vindicated  the  judgments  in  question  as  legal 
and  meritorious.    He  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  though  banish- 
ment, by  the  English  law,  might  not  be  the  same  with  trans- 
por.tation,  they  were  regarded  as  synonymous  by  the  Scottish 
law :  this  (he  said)  was  their  acceptation  uniformly  in  the  opi- 
nion of  criminal  courts  and  lawyers  ;  and  he  quoted  cases  to 
illustrate  his  doctrine.     Such  construction,    he  argued,  vas 
perfectly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  justiciary 
courts,  and   the  Scottish  privy -council ;    and   he  particularly 
stated  instances  that  had  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
tm  justify  his  exposition.    After  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
such  was  the  law,  he  vindicated  its  recent  exercise,    the  per- 
sons in  question  had  been  extremely  active  in  sedition*  and  de- 
served exemplary  punishment.    The  chief  speakers^  on  both 
sides  took  a  very  active  share  in  this  debate,  which  (iroduced 
a  display  of  legal  and  political  ability  that   has  bedfa  rarely 
exceeded  in  parliament :  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  great 
majority.      Notwithstanding   these  repeated    disappoitttmeDts, 
the  manly  spirit  of  Mr.  Adam  proceeded  in  the  courso  which 
he  conceived  to  be  right.    On  the  25th  of  March  he  introduced 
a  third  motion  for  regulating  the  Justiciary  courts  of  Scotland: 
'the  general  object  of  his  proposition  was  the  assimilation  of 
the  Scottish  to  the  English  criminal  law  in  its  substance,  sanc- 
tions, rules,  and  forms  of  administi*ation.     The  discussion  of 
this  subject  necessarily  introduced  a  repetition  of  certain  argu- 
ments which  had  been  already  used;    but  also  intermingled 
new  matter.    The  mover  endeavoured  to  prove  by  accurate 
enumeration,  the  general  incompetence  of  the  Scottish  crimi- 
nal system  to  answer  the  purposes  of  substantial  justice;  he 
kept  his  present  proposition  distinct  from  the  special  subjects 
and  inquiries  which,  at  his  motion,  the  house  had  lately  been 
discussing ;  and  considered  the  present  as  a  general  questiooi 
which  derived  its  reasons  and  importance  from  the  general 
system  of  Scottish  penal  law  and  its  administration.    Mr.  Se- 

u  Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Fox  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Vitt  on  the  other, 
exerted  themselves  in  respectively  supporting  Messrs.  A4im  and  Dttwlss. 
Mr.  Dundas's  exhibition  on  this  subject  was  univemlly  allowed  to  be  able, 
and  worthy  of  the  high  oflBice  which  he  filled,  Mr.  Adam's  speech  was,  Of 
all  parties,  deemed  one  of  the  first  that  had  ever  been  delivered  upon  a  sul>- 
ject  of  law  within  that  house,  and  made  a  very  great  addition  to  a  character 
fast  rising  in  eminence. 
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cretary  Dundas  denied  the  necessity  or  policy  of  a  change  in  a    CHAP. 
system  with  which  the  people  subject  to  it  were  thoroughly      UIL 
contented;  instituted, a  comparison  between  the  Scottish  and  v^^^''^^ 
English  law,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  in  many  cases      1794. 
the  Scottish  penal  code  was  much  superior.      Respecting  sedi-  Answer  of 
tion,  when  he  saw  the  attacks  that  were  dsuly  made  on  theJ^^J**' 
very  vitals  of  the  constitution ;  when  he  observed  this  systema-^     "' 
ticaJIy  done ;  when  he  found  that  works  in  their  nature  hostile 
to  the  government  of  the  country,  and  addressed  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society  were  spread  with   indefatigable  industry,  he 
must  avow  his  conviction  that  the  punishment  annexed  to  this 
crime  by  the  law  of  England  was  not  sufficiently  severe  to 
deter  persons  from  this  practice,  and  that  the  legislature  must 
adopt  a  different  mode  of  procedure  upon  that  subject."^      The 
Jord-advocate,  with  more  minute    specification,  defended  the 
law  of  Scodand  and  its  administration.      The  attorney-general, 
with  his  usual  acuteness  and  moderation,  defended  the  criminal 
justice  of  Scotland,  as  adapted  to  the  general   purposes    oC 
penal  codes ;    the  sentiments,  character,  pursuits,  and  habits 
of  the  people ;  and  as  firmly  fixed  by  the  articles  of  the  union 
but  he  delivered  no  opinion  on  the  competency  of  the   English 
peoal  code,  as  it  then  stood,  to  restrain  sedition.      The  seem« 
ingly  incidental  observations  of  Mr.  Dundas    respecting  the 
inadequacy  of  the  English  laws,  did  not  escape  the  penetration 
of  Mr.  Fox.     He  appeared  to  consider  it  not  merely  as  an  ueply  of 
illustradve  remark  on  the  subject  before  the  house,  but  as  an  Mr.  Fox. 
indirect  intimation  of  an  agitated  change,  and  intended  to  sound 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  commons :    he  warned  him  to 
beware  how  he   meddled  with  the  liberties    of  Englishmen, 
and  to  consider  well  before  he  increased  punishment.     This '''^  P*^. 
thtfd  motioD  of  Mr.  Adam  experienced  a  similar  fate  with  the  ^^JJ^J^ 
two  former ;  and  was  negatived  by  a  very  great  majority.      Peti-    ^ 
tions  horn  Messrs.  Muir  and  Palmer  were  laid  before  the  house, 
praying  the  reconsideration  of  the  sentences;  but  the  commons 
refused  to  interpose  in  a  judgment  which  had  been  regularly 
pronounced  by  a  competent  court.      Those  important    subjects 
which  Mr.  Adam  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  house  of 
commons,  were  also  introduced  before  the  lords  by  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale.     His  lordship's  modon  was  negatived  without  a 
divisbn ;  and  the  ford  chancellor  proposed  a  resolution,  decla- 
ring « there  was  no  ground  for  interfering  in  the  established 
"  courts  of  criminal  justice  as  administered  uAder  the  constitu- 
**  tion,  and  by  which  the  rights,  liberties,  and  properties,  ef  all 
"  ranks  of  subjects  were  protected."    Thus  finished  the  parlia- 
mentary consideration  of  subjects  which  warmly  interested  the 
public  mind.     Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  and  also  the  condemned 
members  of  the  Scottish  convention,  were  sent  to  Botany  Bay. 
Many  out  of  parliament,  who  usually  coincided  wijh  adminis- 

X  See  Parliamentary  Debatet ,  March  25th,  1794; 
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CRAP.    tratbOf  reckoned  this  punishment-  extremdy  serere.     Though 
L^'^*      unable  to  follow  Mr.  Adam  through  the  .researthes  of  \t^ 
^"^"■^^^^^  disquisition,  or  the  depths  of  legal  science,  yet,  conceiving  the 
1794.     convicts  in  question  to  be  rather  mislead  by  enthusiasm  than 
prompted    by    malignant    intentions,    they   thought  that  the 
punishment  hv  exceeded  the  moral  guilt.    Otliers  who  deem- 
ed severe  punishment  necessary,  argued,  that  whatever  the 
intention  might  be,  the  tendency  was  so  pernicious  as  to  require 
the  most  rigordus  chastisement  which  the  law  permitted,  for 
the  future  prevention  of  so  dangerous  incendiaries  i  but  this 
last   reasoning    proceeding  on  a  suspicion  that  the  law  did 
permit  such  sentences  could  make  no  unpression  on  those  vhe 
denied  the  premises. 
Progress        The  punishment  of  these  agitators  in  Scotland  did  not  deter 
of  the  in*  innovating  projectors  in   England  from  advancing  with  then* 
novating     schemes.    During  the  preceding  year  clubs  had  met,  both  in 
*P"'**'  the  *^^^  assemblies  and  detached  committees,  to  project  plans  and 
lal^r         devise  expedients  for  effecting  the  manifold  and  radical  changes 
canks.        which  the  British  constitution  required  to  suit  the  ideas  wluch 
these  persons  had  formed  of  the  perfection  of  political  systems. 
Proceed-    Of  the  three  societies  which  we  have  already  recorded  U>  bsre 
mgs  of  the  congratulated  die  French  convention  on  the  downfall  of  mona^ 
^Uo^^*"  chy,  the  revolution  club  appears  to  have  ceased  its  coHectivc 
ties.      '    existence ;  most  of  its  members  being  probably  joined  to  the 
other  fraternities.    The  other  two   the  constitutional  and  cor- 
responding societies,  very  sedulously  made  certain  results  of 
their  deliberations  known  to  the  world  by  advertisements,  sub- 
scribed with  the  names,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Adams,7  under  clerk,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  shoe- 
maker respectively,  secretaries  to  the  constitutional  and  corre* 
sponding    society*      These    were   seconded  by  faandbilis  suid 
pamphlets  summoning  the  people  to  associate  for  the  attam- 
ment  of  radical  reform.      In  the  course  of  their  preparations 
they  had  called  several    meetings;    especially  one  at  Chalk 
Owlk"^  *  Farm,  near  Hampstead.    There  several  intemperate  speeches 
Farm.       "^cre  made;  and  when  festivity  intermingled  with  politics,  verf 
inflaraatory  toasts  were  proposed,  and  the  meeting  was  un- 
doubtedly seditious.      Some  of  its  most  active  members,  not 

y  This  Mr.  DiChiel  Adams  I  have  seen  before  he  betook  himself  to  his  le- 
gisUtive  occupations.  He  then  appeared  to  be  a  common  place,  haimfess* 
vain  man,  desirous  ef  what,  in  colloquial  language,  is  called  doMng.  His 
chief  subject  of  conversation  was  the  high  company  which  he  kept,  and  his 
own  importance  in  the  said  company.  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  man 
Was  actuated  bv  the  same  love  of  distinction  in  his  relbrming  projects,  and 
that  no  inconsiderable  motive  to  his  undertaking  the  office  Msecretar}'  vis 
to  read  hia  own  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  advertisements.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  already  said,  after  considerable  inquirv  and  reflection,  T  think  no  one 
passioa  proiuoed  more  votaries  of  change  than  vanity.  But  whatever  mi§ht 
be  the  spring  that  set  such  an  engine  in  motion,  the  dangerous  operation 
was  the  same  when  it  was  actually  moved. 
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•nly  at  that  time,  but  in  their  habitual   conduct^  itiaiiifested    CI!  A  P. 
themselves  inimical  to  the  British  constitution,  as  far  as  their     Ult. 
enmity  could  operate;  hostile  to  kingly  government  of  all  kinds,  ^^^^>^*^ 
and  desirous  of  establishing  a  Jacobinical  democracy.    Among     1794. 
these,  one  of  the  most  noted  was  John  Thelwal,  destined  to  the 
same  kind  of  perpetual  remembrance  which  has  followed  John 
BalK  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Cade,  and  Kett,  the  tanner,  those  cele* 
brated  votaries   of  radical   reform    in  their  days.     This  John  Lectures  of 
Thelwal  besides  his  joint  efforts  with  others  of  the  correspond-  ^^^^  Thel- 
ing  societies,  was  singly  and  separately  instrumental  to  the  pur-  Jlf*^  S^I?*w 
poses  of  sedition  by  a  kind  of  periodical  declamations,  which-  he  constitu-* 
styled  fioiUicai  lecture;     These  lectures  were  chiefly  comments  tion  and 
on  Tom  Paine's  works  and  similar  performances,  with  abuse  of  kingly  go* 
the  present  constitution  and  government,  more  direct  and  point-  venunwit. 
ed  to  its  specific  measures  than  even  the  efforts  of  Paine  him- 
self. With  the  most  scurrilous  invectives  against  establishments, 
which  he  called  usurpation,  his  harangues  mingled  vehement 
exhortations;*  to  revolution,  or  as  he  phrased  it,  to  resume  the 
rights  of  nature.*    Government  observed  the  open  proceedings 
of  these  societies  and  individuals,  and  suspected  the  secret  ma- 
chinations of  the  ringleaders:  to  discover  the  truth  they  adopted 
the  policy  which  is  necessary  in  apprehended  plots  ;^  and  em- 
ployed despicable  instruments  that  are  easily  to  be  found  in  all 
Sreat  cities,  as  spies  that  were  to  attend  the  conventicles  of  se- 
JitioD,  and  to  become  members  of  the  societies,  in  order  to  be- 
tray the  secrets  with  which  they  might  be  intrusted.     In  consc-'^'*^ 
<|Qence  of  discoveries  which  were  obtained  through  these  and  JJJ^tS^ 
other  channels*  ministers  ordered  Hardy  and  i\dams  to  be  ar-  papers 
rested,  and  their  papers  to  be  seized ;  and  immediately  after  seised 
Thelwal,  Loveit  a  hair  dresser,   Martin  an  attorney,  and  two 
er  three  others,  to  be  apprehended.    In  a  few  days  the  arresta- 
tions  extended   to  men  of  higher  rank  atid  reputation:  Mr. 
Joyce,  a  respectable  clergyman,  chaplain  to  lord  Stanhope  :  , 

^r.  Kydd,  a  barrister  of  Ulents  and  fast  rising  character ;  the 
eminent  and  celebrated  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  were  among  the 
numbers  of  the  confined.  The  papers  being  examined,  it  was 
found  that  the  two  societies  had  concerted  a  project  for  assem- 
bling, by  their  joint  influence,  a  national  convention.  This  de-  Pl««  of  a 
«gn,  m  combination  with  the  many  other  proceedings  of  ^^c^*^^™.^ 

,  2  Sec  Tbelwal*8  Tribune,  passim.         a  ?ee  Rights  of  Nature,  in  oppo-  j^y  minis, 
sition  to  the  usuqiation  of  establishment,  by  the  same,  passim.  b  The  ^^j^^ 

aiti  ministerial  writings  of  the  times  severely  inveighed  against,  govern- 
ment for  employing  wretches  so  very  destitute  of  honour,  and  thence  in- 
ferred  to  be  so  unworthy  of  belief.  Bui  the  best  and  wisest  statesmen,  in 
investigating  secret  and  associated  villany,  mustotUn  tnake  use  of  worth- 
^  instruments.  As  well  mifftit  Cicero  be  blamed  for  employing  the 
proatitutc  l^alvia  in  eliciting  information  respecting  a  conspiracy  which  he 
(Itemed  dangerous  to  Rome,  as  ministers  for  employing  such  fellows  ss 
Gofttin,  Lynham,  Taylor,  and  Groves,  to  elicit  information  conoeming  a 
ORMpirscy  which  they  conceived  dangerous  to  Britain^ 

VouU.  eo 
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CHAP,    societies,  ^as  construed  by  ministers  to  be  a  conspiracy  aguiH| 
^LIII.      the  constitution;  and  consequently  (they  inferred),  a  conspira- 
s^^>'^^*^  CT  against  the  king,  amounting  to  high  treason.    His  majesty 
1794.     sent  messages  to  both  houses,  announcing  the  discoYeries  vhich 
had  been  made,  and  referring  to  their  consideratioo  the  volu- 
minous papers  that  had  been  seized.    The  ministers  proposed 
a  secret  committee  for  the  inspnection  of  these  documents.    Mr. 
Fox  reprobated  the  projected  secrecy  as  unconstitutional  and 
unnecessary,  tending  to  promote  that  system  of  misery  and  de- 
lusion with  which   he  had  often  charged  the  measures  of  ad- 
ministration.    Whatever  (he  said)  the  criminality  is,  drag  it 
openly  to  hght :  besides,  by  a  resolution  of  the  house, «the  sei- 
zure of  papers  has  been  declared  to  be  illegal,  unless  treason  be 
charged  in  the  warrant,  which  authorizes  such  secure.    Minis- 
ters replied,  that  treason  was  charged  in  the  warrant ;  that  the 
seizure,  therefore,  was  not  illegal;  that  not  only  prudent  poViey 
directed,  but  the  most  imperious  necessity  dictated,  secrecy  in 
their  inquisitorial  proceedings,  as  the  very  existence  of  parlia- 
Gommit-    ment  and  the  constitution  was  at  stake.     On  the  12th  of  Marcb) 
tees  of       at  the  instance  of  ministers,  secret  committees  were  nomina- 
houses  ap.  ^^^j .  j^^d  on  the  16th,  the  first  report  being  read  to  the  com- 
«amtne^°  mons,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  at  great  length  his  view  of  its  contents, 
the  papers.  He  traced  the  history*  and  proceedings  of  the  societies  for  the 
Report  of   last  two  years :  they  had  adopted,  he  said,  the  monstrous  doc- 
thecotn-     trines  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  which  seduced  the  weak  and  igno- 
™'^**f*'      rant  to  overturn  government,  law,  property,  security,  and  what- 
ststes'tils    ^^^^  ^**  valuable ;  which  had  destroyed  whatever  was  valua- 
vicwofthe^I^  in  France,  and  endangered  the  safety,  if  not  the  existence, 
substance,  of  every  nation  in  Europe.     The  object  of  all  these  societies 
was  the  practical  inculcation  of  such  doctrines.     A  correspond- 
ence prior  to  the  enormities  of  France  had  subsisted  between 
these  societies  and  the  French  jacobin  clubs.     When  the  jaco- 
bin faction,  which  usurped  the  government,  had  commenced 
hostilities  against  Great  Britain,  these  societies  as  far  as  they 
could,  had  pursued  the  same  conduct,  expressed  the  same  at- 
tachment to  their  cause,  adopted  their  appellations,  and  formed 
the  design  of  disseminating  the  same  principles.     Their  opera- 
tions were  chiefly  directed  to  manufacturing  towns.    They  con- 
sidered the  convention  at  Edinburgh  as  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  asserted  the  innocence  ot  those  members  wWo  fell 
under  the  sentence  of  the  lai^,  and  declared  they  could  only 
look  for  reform  in  such  a  convention.     But  the  chief  attention 
of  the  house  was  required  in  considering   a  society,  though 
composed  of  the  meanest. and  most  despicable  of  the  people^ 
who  acted  upon  the  worst  jacobin  ^principles,  and  had  within  it 
the  means  of  the  most  unbounded  extension  and  rapid  increase. 
This  society,  comprehending  thirty  divisions  in  London,  was 
connected  by  a  systematic  correspondence  with  other  societies 
scattered  through  the  manufacturing  towns.     It   had  arrived  ai 
such  a  pitch  of  audacitv  as  to  declare  its  competence  to  watch 
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()ver  the  progress  of  legislation;  to  investigate  its  principles;    CHAP, 
to  prescribe  limits  lor  its  actions*  beyond  which  if  it  presumed  to      L.UI. 
advance,  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  existence  d  parliament  ^^^^'^^^ 
itself.    Recentif  this  corresponding  society  had  laid  before  the     ^7944 
constitutional  society  a  plan  for  assembling  a  convention  far  all 
£ngland.     The  evident  object  of  the  proposed  mee^ng,  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  opinion^  was  to  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  capaci- 
ties,  to  overturn  the  established  systqm  of  government^   and 
wrest  from  the  parliament  the  power  which  the  constitution  has 
lodg;ed  in  their  bands.    This  plan  was  to  be  speedily  carried  into, 
executioui  and  a  centrical  spot*  was  chosen  to  facilitate  the* 
meeting  of  their  delegates.     An  assembly  had  been  held  on  the 
)4th  of  April,  and  resolutions  were  passed  which  arraigned 
every  branch  of  the  government;  threatened  the  sovereign,  in* 
suited  the  house  of  peers,  and  accused  the  commons  of  insuffi- 
ciency.    Declarations  were  uttered,  that  if  certain  measures 
were  pursued^  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, they  should  be  rescinded ;  and  that  the  constitution  was 
utterly  destroyed  .^    The  proo&  of  these  allegations  were  their 
own  records;  and  it  farther  iippeared  from  the  report,  that  arms 
bad  been  actually  procured  and  distributed  by  the  societies; 
and  that,  so  fiu*  from  breaking  up  this  jacobin  army,  they  had  . 
shown  themaelves  immoveably  bent  on  their  pureuit,  and  dis- 
played preparations  of  dlefiance  and  resistance  to  government. 
From  all  these  facts  Mr.  Pitt  inferred,  there  was  a  very  danger- 
ous conspiracy,  which  it  became  them,  by  seasonable  interfer- 
ence, to  prevent  from  being  carried  into  execution.®  '  In  times 
of  apprehended  rebellion  it  had  been  usual  to  enact  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  law :  that  act  had  been  sus- 
pended when  the  constitution  and  liberty  of  the  country  were 
most  guarded  and  respected  ;  and  such  a  suspension  was  more 
particularly  called  for  at  this  crisis,  when  attempts  were  matle 
to  dissemfaiate  principles  dangerous  to  that  constitution  for  the 
preservation  of   which    the   law    had    been  made:  Mr.   Piti^Mr.  Pitt 
therefore,  proposed  a  bill,  "  empowering  his  majesty  to  secure  P?JJ^«  » 
«and  detain  all  persons  suspected  of  designs  against  his  crown  "VJ^j^J^ 
"and  government."    Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  asKonishment  that  pg^t^per- 
rhe  committee  should  solemnly  call  the  attentipn  of  the  house  to  aons  with- 
fects  so  long  notorious :  the  persons  in  question  had  for  two  out  allow- 
years  openly  and  publicly  avowed  the  acts  now  asserted   to^n^thcm 
amount  to  a  treasonable  plot.     If  this  was  a  conspiracy,  it  was  Jj-^J*^ 
the  most  garrulous  conspiracy  that  was  ever  recorded  in  history,  j^^^  ^ 
Pfocs  for  overturning  government  had  been  published  for  two  pug. 
years  in  the  daily  newspapers ;  the  real  transactions  reported  Mr  Fox's 
by  the   committee  were  chiefly  repetitions  of  stale  advertise- view  of  die 
ments.     What  was  the  real  atnount,  taken  apart  from  the  com-  alleged 
mentft  of  Mr.  Pitt's  efoquence  J  Societies  had  been  constituted  ^"*P*' 

c  Sheffield. 

d  Beport  of  the  aecret  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  concerning 
the  seditious  societies'.  e  Parliamentary  Debates,  May  16th,  1794. 
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CHAP,    for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  reform;  these  bad  corrct 
Ull.      aponded  together;    and    they    had    corresponed  with  France 
w^^'-^^  when  at  peace  with  this  country.     To  effect  the  purposes  of 
1794.     parliamentary  reform,  a  convention  had   been  held  in  Edin- 
burgh: all  these  facts  were  notorious  and  stale;  a  convtntion 
was  proposed  for  the  purposes  of  reform  in  England;  and  thii 
was  the  <mly  new  information.    The  project  was  in  itself  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous,  and  could  not  really  alarm  the  mims. 
ter,  or  any  man  in  his  senses.     The  remainder  was  noc  statement 
of  fects,  but  inferences  cithef  of  the  committee  or  minister; 
containing  an  imputation  of  intention  to  overturn  government, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  that  such  intentions  existed.    No 
grounds  were  adduced  that  could  possibly  justify  such  a  mo- 
mentous intrenchment  on  the  Ubcrties  of  the  subject  as  this  bill 
proposed.     The  minister,  Mr.  Fox  believed,  was  not  reaUy 
•  alarmed,'  but  it  was  necessary  for  his  views  to  keep  up  or  cmtc 

some  new  cause  of  panic,  to  gain  a  continuation  of  power  over 
the  people.ir    Why  had  not  the  law  ofiipers  of  the  crown  pro- 
secuted the   authors  of  the  writings  or  acts  reported  to  the 
house,  if  they  were  so  very  mischievous  ?  The  bill  underwent 
a  very  interesting  discussion  in  both  houses ;  its  other  supporters 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Pitt,  .contended  that   the  facts  brought  to 
light  evinced  the  existence  of  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy, 
requiring  the  proposed  suspension  in  order  fieurther  to  dicoTer 
its  extent,  and  to  prevent  its  wider  diffusion.     The  other  oppo* 
sers  agreed  with  Mr.  Fox  that  no  conspiracy  or  project  of  rebd- 
Thcbmis  lion  existed,  and  that  the  bHl  was  an  unnecessary  and  dcstroc- 
passcdmtotive  infringement  of  British  liberty ;  but  the  design  of  Mr.  Pitt 
****^'        prevailed,  and  the  proposition  of  ministers  was  passed  into* 
law.     By  persons  who  admitted  criminality  in  the  tects  charged, 
Ministers,  different  opinions  vdere  entertained  concerning  the  degree  of 
including  guilt  which,  if  proved,' they  would  constitute.     The  lord-cbaB- 
the  chan.    cellor  Loughborough,  and  several  other  eminent  lawyers,  con- 
®^^^»        ceived  that  the  allegations,  if  established,  would  amount  to  » 
^Jl^"^®   conspiracy  against  the  king  and  government,  and  must  be  con- 
i^rged  to  sidered  as  intending  or  compassing  the  king's  death.    No  Icm 
be  high      eminent  lawyers,,  and  at  their  head  lord  Thurtaw,  declared, 
treason,      that  though  proved,  they  would -not  amount  to  high  treason; 
LordThur- ^j,at  the  interpretation  by  which  they  should  be  denominated 
Slt^the**'S*^  treason,  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  letter  of  ou» 
lawotEng.statvteS)  which  precisely  and  accurately  defined  that  crime  J 
land  they    and  with  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  which  rejected  circuitous  con- 
we  not      struction.    These  thought  that  the  allegations  amounted  to  se- 
treason,      dition,  and  that  the  persons  who  should   be  proved  activcif 
guilty  would  well  deserve  Uic  punishment  annexed  to  sedition 
The  accu-  by  the   laws  of  England.     Government  having   adopted  the 
•ed  arc      cbancellor'a  opinion,  ^d  resolved  to  prosecute  the  persons  ar* 

Tower.  f  Parliamentary  Debates.  16th  May,  1794. 

f  This  opinion  W9H  still  mcR  poignantly  asserted  by  Mr.  Sheridaa. 
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tested  fer  hi^b  treason,  sent  them  to  the  Tower,  there  to  be  eott-    eHAP. 
fined  until  evidence  should  be  prepared  for  their  trials.  UR* 

These  were  the  principal  discussions  and  measures  concern- ^*^'^''^^*^ 
ing  subjects  of  internal  tranquillity^  whether  retrospective  or     1794.  • 
prospective,  that  en^ged  parliament  during  the  present  ses- 
sion.   The  other  objects  which  chiefly  occupied  its  detiberations  SuppUes    • 
were  warlike  preparations  both  for  defence  and  attack :   the  in^ 
vestigation  of  belligerent  measures  and  events,  and  schemes  of 
finance. 

An  expedition  having  been  projected  to  re-animate  and  assist 
the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee,  a  body  of  Hessian  troops  was  hired 
as  part  of  the  force  destined  for  that  service  :  they  i<eached  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  to  prevent  sickness,  were  disem- 
barked until  preparations  should  be  ready.     No  objection  was 
made  to  the  employment  or  destination  of  those  troops  ;    nor  I>eh»te  m 
was  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  landing  them  called  in  question ;  ^  J"^"*If 
but  it  was  maintained  in  parliament,  that  whenever  the  intro-  Hessbn 
duction  of  foreign  troops  became  necessary,  ministers  ought  troops 
either  to  obtain  the  previous  consent  of  parliament,  or  resort  to 
a  bill  of  indemnity.     Without  discussing  the  general  question 
of  prerogative,  so  as  to  form  any  precedent  for  future  times,  it 
was  determined  that  the  specific  exigency  justified  the  measure 
in  the  present  case. 

Amoog  the  military  supplies  proposed  fiar  the  service  of  the  Bill  for  the 
current  year,  was  a  corps  of  emigrant  volunteers.  Mr.  Pitt  in-^|J^t*^of 
troduced  a  bill  fi>r  that  purpose,  to  toable  the  emigrant  sub-  emigrant 
jects  of  France  to  enlist  in  his  majesty's  service  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  to  receive  native  officers.  Such  a  corps 
must  be  (it  was  said  by  its  supporters)  of  wonderful  efficacy, 
especially  if  sent  to  assist  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee.  The 
great  body  of  the  French  was  inimical  to  the  terrible  system, 
and  wanted  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  steady  and  effectual 
aid  to  animate  and  invigorate  them  against  the  convention. 
The  present  usurpation  of  France  was  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  othef  governments ;  and  till  we  could  overthrow 
their  system  of  politics,  we  must  not  hope  fi>r  peace  or  secu- 
rity.^ In  this  endeavor  he  thought  it  right  to  uhite  with  us 
persons  who  had  the  same  reasons  with  ourselves,  and  who  cal- 
led upon  the  British  nation  to  give  them  arms.  As  the  present 
proposition,  combined  "with  the  reasoning  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported, appeared  to  approach  nearer  to  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  France  than  ministers  had  before  professed  to 
intend,  it  was  very  warmly  promoted  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  seemed 
at  last  to.  conceive  hopes  that  Britain  would  resolve,,  and  expli- 
citly avow  its  resolution  of  carrying  on  war  for  the  re»toratiou 
vf  monarchy.    Mr.  Dundas,  indeed,  has  not  stated  the  restitu-  / 

tion  of  kingly  government  as  synonymous  with  the  overthrow 

h  See  Ikfr.  Dundas's  speech  on  the  bill  for  employing  emigrants,  when 
liefore  ibe  committee. 
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CHAP,  of  the  existing  usurpation.  Mr.  Burke,  however  cooceWed 
UU-  that  the  terrible  system  did  not  spring  from  the  indlvidaal 
v^''N^^^«/  character  of  Robespierre,  but  from  die  revolution  which  OTcr- 
1794.  turned  the  established  orders,  enabled  and  stimulated  Robes* 
pierre's  smbition  to  operate.  The  emigrant  corps,  he  hoped, 
assisting  the  La  Vendeans,  if  powerfully  and  comprehensWely 
supported  by  this  country,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  counter 
revolution.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  with  son^e  others,  op- 
posed  the  bill :  they  alleged  that  it  tended  to  render  the  var 
more  ferocious,  which  must  always  be  the  consequence  of 
arming  citizen  against  citizen;  raised  a  force  that  was  totally 
inefficacious,  and  that  would  certainly  be  overpowered;  em- 
ployed the  votaries  of  the  old  government  against  the  new  go- 
vernment; and  thus,  contrary  to  the  professions  of  ministen) 
really  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  They  far* 
ther  represented  the  measure  as  incon^stent  with  humaiuty 
towards  the  emigrants  themselves.  The  French  govemmeot 
had  declared  that  no  quarter  should  be  sgiven  to  FrenchmcD 
caught  in  arms  against  the  republic.  In  its  immediate  opera- 
tion It  must  encourage  the  most  cruel  retaliation  and  ferodoas, 
vengeance ;  in  its  ultimate  result,  from  the  immense  (qrce  of 
the  present  government,  it  would  expose  the  emigrants  to  the 
most  dreadful  butchery.  On  these  grounds  they  opposed  the 
f  bill;  but  their  objections  were  overruled;    it  passed  through 

both  houses  with  very  great  ipajorides,  and  was  enacted  into  a 
law. 
Apprchcn-     In  the  course  of  the  session  a  message  from  the  king  an- 
?*^"*/'**"nounced   the    avowed  intentions  of  the  enemy  to  invade  this 
invasion,    jfj^jgdom.    A  great  augmentation  of  the  militia,  and  an  additioo 
of  volunteer  fenciblc  corps  were   accordingly    voted:  a  lAcf 
Voluntarv  ^"^"^  *^^  secretary  of  state  to  the  lordolieutenants  of  coun- 
•ontribi^  ties,  solicited  voluntary  subscriptions    to    levy'  troops.     The 
tions  for     solicitation  was  represented,  by  members  of  Opposition,  as  an 
ruising       attempt  to  raise  money    without  consent  of  parliament     It 
troopg.       was   contended    by  ministers,  that  voluntary   contribtttiDns  of 
the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  levies,  when  tlicy  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  parliament  were  perfectly  legal,  and 
consonant  to  precedent  and  practice ;  and  quoted  the  contribu- 
tions and  levies  during  the  rebellioi^  in  1 745  ;   in*  the  beginning 
of  the  seven  years  war;  and  in  the  American  war,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne.      The   supplies   for  the  present  year  were 
very  great  and  expensive :    eighty-five  thousand   seamen,  and 
a    hundred    and  seventy-five  thousand  landsmen  were  voted. 
Besides  the.  usual  ways  and  means,  there  was  a  loan  of  eleven 
Supplies     millions:  new  taxes  on  British  and  foreign   spirits,  bricks  and 
and  taxes,  tiles  slate    crown  and  plate  glass,  met  with  little  opjiosition : 
duties  on  paper  and  on  attorneys  were  represented   as  oppres- 
sive, but  on  the  whole  it  was  allowed,  that  the  imposts  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  affecting  the  rich   or  middling  classes,'  displayed  financial 
ability  and  discrimination.      Various  subsidies  were  voted  to 
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foreign  princes,  and  justified  on  the  ground  of  contributing  to    CHAP. 
the  great  purposes  of  the  war.     But  the  most  .important  of     Lin. 
these  was  the  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia.    On  the    20th  ^^^>'^^a/ 
of  April  his  majesty  sent  to  the  house  of  commons  a  copy  of     1794 
a  treaty  concluded  by  him  with  the  states-general  and  the  king^^^bsfdies 
of  Prussia*   for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carrying  on  the  ^*^^J|^^ 
war.     By   the    stipulations    with    Frederick    William,    ^'^i^am  ^^^^^  j^^. 
had  agreed  to  pay  him  50,000/.  a  month ;  100,000/.  a  month  of  PniMi«» 
for  forage ;  in  all,  for  the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  present 
year,  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds:  the  whole 
year  would  amount  to  1,800,000/.,  out  of  which  the  states-ge- 
neral  were  to  pay  400,000/.     Embarked   (said  Mr.  Pitt)  as 
we  were  in  war  so  just  and  necessary,  it  was  material  for  us  to 
possess  the  aid  of  so  powerful  a  force.     The  king  of  Prussia 
was  certainly  a' principal  in  the  war,  but  unable  to  carry  it  on 
without  pecuniary  assistance ;    and   his  force,    for  which  we 
were  engaged  to  pay,  was  to  be  employed  for  our  advantage, 
and  the  conquests  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  maritime 
states.     The  astonishing  exertions  of  France  rendei*ed  efforts 
on  our  part  additionally  necessary;    and  the  object  of  the 
war  being  so  important,  it  would  be  the  most  preposterous  folly  to 
slack^  our  exertions  in  order  to  spare  expense.^    Opposition 
reprobated  this  policy  as  the  height  of  profusion,  and  contend-  " 
ed,  first,  that  mm  the  efforts  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  no  bene- 
fit could  accrue  to  this  country  which  would  compensate  the 
cost ;  secondly,  that  we  had  no  security  that  when  the  money 
was  contributed  he  would  perform  the  engagements  which  he 
incurred.    The  king  of  Prussia  had  originally  begun  the  war: 
this  very  beginning  of  his,  whether  through  the   French  ag- 
gression or  his  own,  had  ultimately  involved  us  in  the  contest. 
Now,  the  king  of  Prussia  having  engaged  other  powers  in  the 
quarrel,    desired  to  withdraw  himself,    and  must  be  bribed 
to  persevere  in  a  war,  which,  but  for  himself,  would  have 
aever  been  begun.^    His  conduct  contamed  such  a  mixture  of 
perfidy,    fraud,    and    meanness,    as    was    unparalleled    in  all 
modem     polidcal    history.     No   man    of  the  least  prudence 
could   repose  any  confidence  in  one  by  whom   he  had  been 
deceived,  yet  were  the  people  of  this  country  to  pay  to  such 
a  person  one  million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
the  return  fi:>r  which  was  to  depend  upon  his  own  honour:  let 
us  not  trust  a  prince  whose  good  faith  we  had  so  much  reason 
to  doubt.     But  if  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  be   considered 
merely  as  a  hirer  of  troops,  why  were  the  soldiers  which  we 
paid  to  be  commanded  by  himself?  Th<e  direction  of  mercenaries    . 
should   belong  to  the  power  which  purchaised  their  service. 
These   arguments  produced  little  effect:  a  great  majority  of 
the  house  conceiving  the  proposed  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia to  be  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  the  advan- 

i  Parliarnentiiry  Debates,  39th  April,  1?94»  k  Ibid. 
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CHAP,    tage  and  honour  of  this  country^  agreed  to  the  motioD  wlucE 
Lilt      was  proposed  by  ministers. 
^'-^^^''"^      While  the  British  government  adopted  such  mesLsures  as  it 
1794.     thought  most  likely  to  strengthen  our  means  of  carrying  od 
Bill  to  pre-  the  war,  it  also  endeavoured  to   impair  the   resources  of  the 
vestedin'  ^^^^J'    -^*  *^®  P"**'»^  ^""^*  ^^  Britain  afforded  the  most  un- 
thc  British  questionable  security  to  the  proprietors  of  money :  there  very 
jfuiids  by     large  sums  belonging  to  French  subjects  were  vested.  ,  Agree* 
French       ably  to  their  general  principles  of  converting  private  property 
subjecisp     to  the  use  of  the  revolutionary  government,  the  French  rulers 
^^J^"^had  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject.    They  had  formed 
Se  French  •  resolution,  directing  the  use  of  every  possible  expedient  to 
Fillers.        ascertain  the  property  of  French  subjects  in  foreign  funds,  ia 
order  that  it  might  be  delivered  up  to  the  state  and  become 
public   property;    and   that  when  the  transfer  was  made,  it 
should  be  paid  for  in  assignats  estimated  at  par.     Mr.  Pitt  dis- 
cerned the  object  of  this  scheme,  and  proposed  means  to  pre- 
vent its  operation.     The  purpose,  he  saw,  was^  to  supply  the 
resources  for  carrymg  on  the  war  by  plundering  individuals  of 
their,  propeny  deposited   in   foreign   countries,   as  they  had 
before  grasped  the  property  in  their  own  country.    A  eeneral 
principle  of  our  laws  (he  observed)  was,  that  the  payment  of 
any  debt  owing  to  an  alien  enemy  may  be  suspended  during 
the  war;  and  the  king,  if  he  thought  fit,  might  attach  it  as  be- 
longing to  an  alien  enemy :  to  continue,  however,  the  benefits  of 
mercantile  mtercourse  which  were  for  the  advantage  of  individu- 
als, without  trenching  on  public  safety,  the  milder  practice  of 
modem  times  long  suffered  the  rigour  of  this  law  to  relax.   In 
the  present  case  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  fo  secure  the  individuals  by 
withholding  their  property  from  the  grasp  of  the  revolutiona- 
ry rulers;  and  thus,  whilst  private  advantage  was  promoted} 
resources  sought  by  the  enemy  would  be  arrested.    For  this 
purpose  he  proposed  a  bill  to  prevent  the  application  to  the 
use  of  the  present  government  of  France,  of  all  monies  and 
effects  in  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  the  property  of 
individuals  of  that  country;  and  for  preserving  such  money 
and  effects  to  the  use  of  its  owners.    The  bill  with  very  litde 
opposition,  passing  into  a  law,  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
securing  their  property  to  individuals,  and  detaining  from  the 
enemy  means  of  cariying  on  the  war. 

Repeated  motions  made  in  both  houses  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  necessarily  reiterated  the  arguments  which  were  before 
adduced ;  and  indeed,  the  purposes  of  the  propositions  on  that 
subject  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  to  procure  from  ministers 
some  declaration,  or  at  least  admission,  of  the  specific  objects 
for  which  the  war  was.  continued  ;^  at  least  to  induce  them 
expressly  to  disavow  every  intention  of  co-operation  with  the 
continental    powers    to    dictate    her    internal    government  to 

1  See  ResolutioRs  moved  by  the  dujce  of  Bedford  and  Mr,  Fox,  May  9Hh. 
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France:  thejr  farther  aim^d  at  persuading  fhe  houtes  to  dis{q>-   CH\P« 
prove  the  conduct  of  the.  alliest  espjecially  of  Prusbia.     Besidea      I^UI. 
these  indirect  attempts,  a  direct  efTort  was  made  to  expose  as  -^^^^^^^ 
impolitic  the  principle,  system,  and  series  of  «our  foreign  trea-     17^ 
ties.    Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  6th  of  March,  proposed  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  expressing  the  concern  of  the  common^ 
that  the  kihg  had  entered  into  en^gements  totally  incompati- 
ble with    the  avowed    purposes  of  the  present  war;  that  he 
had  made  a  common  cause  with  powers,  whose  objects^  though 
undefined,  really  appeared  to  be  the  restitution  of  monarchy; 
and  earnestly   praying  his  majesty  as  far  as  was  consistent 
vith  the  national  faith,  to  extricate  himself  from  such  <fngage- 
meDts  as  might  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace. 
Next  to  tlie  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussiai«a  treaty  Treaty  - 
with  the  king  of  Saixiinia,  by  which   we  engaged  to  continue  with  tii« 
the  war  till  Savoy  was  restored,   incurred    the  strongest  andkn^^of 
most  explicit  censure.     Britain    had  stipulated  a  ^subsidy  of  ^^^^^'^ 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds   a  year,  to  assist  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  his  efforts  to  defend  his  own  dominions.    Mc  Whit- 
bread  and  others  maintained,  that  the  advantage  which  Brjr 
taJD  could  derive  from  such  exertions  was  by  no  means  ade* 
quat^  to  the  expense  to  be  incurred ;  and  that  the  integrity  of 
the  king  qf  Sardinia's  dominions  was  not  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree,  NBovssAJiT  TO  THK  8E0UR1TT  OF  BRrTAiK;  for  which)  ac* 
cording  to  ministers,  we  were  engaged  in  the  contest.    Minis- 
ters endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  whole  i^ystem  and  series  of 
treaties  subsidiary  as  well  as  others,  were  means  necessary 
to  promote   the  grand   ends  of  the  war.    The  address  waa 
negatived  by  the  usual  very    great  majority;   and   a   similar 
motion  on  the  same  subject  experienced  in  the  house  of  lords  the 
same  fate.  .» 

Uaring   in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  the  termination  of^^^^- 
Ihe  war,  and  the  dissolution  of  alliances  deemed  by  g^^©*'"- jJJ^jL*^ 
meat  and  the  majority  in  parliament*  essentially  conducive  tOtothecoi>. 
its  purposely    opposition    proposed  to  inquire  bow  far,  b  the  duct  and 
bi£  campaign^  its  objects  had  been  attained,  and  what  the  success  of 
probability  of  success  was  from  perseverance  in  the  contest,  ^he  last 
Major  Maitland,  ^fter  a  detailed  review  of  the  measures  and  *^*™P"I^ 
events  of  the   last  campugn,  and  an  estimate  of  the  result, 
contended  that  the  attainments  of  the  French  bad  been  great- 
er dian  their  losses.    They  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  Bel- 
gium,  but  thejr  bad  suppressed  the  revolt  of  L4  Vendee,  s 
much  mor^  important  evem,  since  all  their  dangers  arose  fronji 
imemal  disturbance.      The  strength  of  the  idlies  had  beeni 
declmkig  ever  since  the  siege  of  Valenciennes,    The  empreaji  ^ 
of  Rttssis  nia4e  protestations,  but  took  qq  active  share  in  hosti- 
lities: .a^d.  ibe  king  of  -Prussia  was  manifestly  meditating  |i 
secessioo.      The   military 'plans  lately  adopted  by  the  ^Ue^i 
deserved    severe   animadversion.     While   their    armies'  werf 
muted,  tb^   e£|brts  J^ad  been  crownp^  i<^  sttccea#s  tb$^ 
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CHAP,    separation  of  the  forces  he  imputed  to  the  iiifluenet  ef  the 
un.     British  cabinet,   ai    Britain  alone    was   to    be  benefitted  bf 
Vj^^^'^w^  the  capture  of  Dunkirk. .  If  the  attempt  upon  that  &rtrcs$ 
1794.     by  a  detached  force  was  expedient)  the  sole  hope  of  succeu 
must  arise  from  promptitude  of  execution,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  preparations;  but  neither  of  these  attende4  the  stuck 
upon  Dunkirk :  four  weeks   elapsed  from  the  taking  of  Va- 
lenciennes before  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  was  undertaken.  Nei- 
ther artillery  nor  gun-boats  were  ready  in  proper  time  for 
covering  the  operation.    To  the  master-general  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  to  ministry,  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  most  be 
attributed.    The  evacuation  of  Toulon  was  still  more  severely 
reprobated :  why  were  not  other  troops  sent  to  preserve  the- 
conquest  of  Toulon  ?  or  why,  when  it  was   found  untenable, 
was  not  an  evacuation  at  once  determined  upon,  and  the  fleet 
brought  away  to  save  the  unhappy  inhabitants  from  the  iury 
of  those  whom  they  had  mortally  offended  ?     On  these  grounds 
major   Maidand  *^  moved  a   committee    to    inquire  into  the 
**  causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  army  under  the  duke  of 
^*  York  at  Dunkiric ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  led 
**  to  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  under  general  Dundaa  and  lord 
**  Hood.*'    It  was  replied,  that  Dunkirk  would  hav^  been  to 
Britain  a  very  important  acquisition ;  that  it  had  every  proba- 
ble appearance  of  practicability ;   that  the  attempt  was  there- 
fore wise :  that  its  failure  arose  from  the  enormous  efforts  of 
the  French,  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  expected. 
From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  evacuation  of  Toulon: 
those  who  censured  us  for  leaving  that  place  ought  to  VecoUect, 
that  we  had  there  given  such  an  effectual  blow  to  the  French 
navy,  that  ages  would  elapse  before  they  would  be  able  to 
recover  their  losses  as  a  maritime  power.    On  a  general  re- 
view of  the  events  of  the  campaign,  great  glory  was  due  to 
the  British  councils  and  arms.    These  arguments  appearing 
to  the  majority  valid,  the  proposed  motion  was    negatived. 
About  the  same  time  a  proposition  was  offered  to  the  bouse 
.  of  commons  respecting  sinecure  places  and  pensions.    Since 
a  war  was  deemed  necessary  that  called  for  all  our  resources, 
ftoposi. .   it  was  prudent  and  expedient  to  retrench  every  unnecessary 
to^*     «*P«n8e:  for  this  reason  Mr.  Harrison  proposed    a  bill  to 
pUcetand  ^PP'X  tertain  parts  of  salaries  and  pensions  to  the  use  of  the 
pentiona.    public  during  the  continuance  of  the  war;  and  also  to  appro- 
iMgumeiits  priate  part  of  the  emoluments  of  efficient  places,  so  that  thej 
or  Mr.        should  not  amount  to  more  than  a  specific  sum.  This  motion  was 
'—J*.  ^.    severely  reprobated  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  similar  to  the  proceed- 
2^r^_     mgs  which  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  France.    It  was  the 
jtion.  peculiar  province  of  the  crown  to  measure  and  distribute  the 

portion  of  rewards  according  to  the  merits  of  its  servants; 
«nd  he  was  astonished  the  house  should  be  caUed  upon  to 
mterfere  in  a  matter  not  within  the  scope  of  their  ordinary 
fcnctions.    Mr.  Sheridan  attacked  this  doctrine  as  totally  un- 
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constitutionals  did  the  crown  potoess  the  sole  right  of  jtidgin^   CHAl^. 
what  rewards  were  to  b®  bestowed  upon  the  public  servants  1     UII. 
If  it  did,  he  would  ask  who  was'obHged  to  pay  those  rewards?  ^n^V^^ 
The  money  belonged  to  the  public :   the  commons  were  the      179i. 
servants  of  the  people ;  and  as  the  people  contributed,   they 
had  a  right  to   expect   and   demand   that   the  contributions 
should  be  applied  for  their  good.    Entering  into  a  detail  upon 
this  general  principle  he   gave  a  particular  account  of  the 
emoluments  enjoyed  by  certain  jndividuals,  which  he  appealed 
to  think  &r  surpassing  their  services ;  and  that  it  was  but  &ir 
they  should  contribute  part  of  the  surplus  towards  the  public 
exigencies  caused  by  a  war  which  they  warmly  snpported. 
The  opposite  party  replied,  that  the  pension  list  and  sinecure 
places,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  very 
greatly  reduced,  besidea  that  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to 
subject  one  body  of  men  to  an  exclusive  tax:  On  these  grounds 
Mr.  Harrison's  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Dundas,  as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  presented 
his  annual  statement  of  the  finances  of  India;  the  result  pf 
which  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  war  with  Tippoo, 
and  the  stagnation  of  commerce  at  hcmie  until  measures  were 
adopted  for  the  support  of  mercantile  credit,  the  affairs  of  the 
company  were  in  a  prosperous  situation,  and  he  augured  great 
sod  rapid  increase  of  their  prosperity. 

The  slave  trade  was  this  session  again  resumed  by  Mr.  Wil« 
berforce;  whose  efforts,  however,  for  the  present  were  limited 
to  one  branch  of  that  traffic.  He  proposed  to  abolish  that 
part  of  the  trade  which  supplied  fordgn  territories  with 
Blares.  The  supporters  of  the  slave  trade  rested  their  cause, 
on  the  ground  ot  its  being  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  our 
West  Indian  possessbns,  whiph  could  tK>t  otherwise  be  suppli- 
ed with  labourers.  They  who  were  sincere  in  this  objection 
to  the  abolition  must  warmly  defend  the  present  motion :.fory 
instead  of  abridging  that  supply  it  tended  to  increase  it,  and 
ti  prevent  us  from  raising  the  colonies  of  foreigners  into  a^  com- 
petition with  ou^  own*  A  bill  for  the  purpose  being  introduced 
by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  hf 
thepeers. 

These  were  the  chief  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  The  ass- 
of  the  house  during  this  very  important  session,  which  wastioncloaeat 
dosed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne  on  the  1 1th  of  July. 

Before  the  narrative  proceeds  to  the  campaign  of  1794,  it  is  internal 
necessary  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  proceeds 
which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  military  transactbns.    We  }^  of 
left  the  jacobin  fection  triumphant  by  the  downfall  of  the  Gi-^[^^ 
nmdines;  Robespierre  paramount  by  his  command  over  JherH^i^^  ^^ 
populace;    the  system  of  terror  completely  established,  and  Robes' 
producing  the  most  direful  effects  within  the  country,  but  thepiend)par. 
most  gigantic  efforts  against  the  enemies  of  its  revolutbnary  > 
sfstem.    The  govermnent  of  France  was  now  become  a  go- 
Temment  of  blood,  to  be  sustained  by  the  terrors  of  the  gu^* 
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tifk«.  Thfo  fell  ^engine  was  employed  to  retnor^  ihh  6hnoxioiU) 
to  ctvah  the  aaspected^  and  to  deatmy  the  uliauccessfii].  Mb- 
Ibrtiiney  though  totally  blameleaSf  tvaa  consommated  on  the 
acafibid  t  thence  Custine,  a  genei*al  of  great  abilHy  and  enter- 
prise, waa  recalled  from  t^e  northern  artny  aftet*  the  surrender  of 
Valenciennea,  and  instantly  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbey. 
He  waa  accused  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  having  main« 
tained  a  traitoroua  correspondence  n^ith  the  Prussians  wh9e  he 
Commanded  on  the  Rhme ;  and  of  having  neglected  varioos 
Opportunities  of  throwing  re-enforcementa  into  Valenciennes. 
No  evidence  waa  adduced  to  prove  the  allegatiooa ;  but  proof 
was  not  necessary  to  sangiunary  despotism  :  he  speedily  luffer- 
ed  death. 

The  execution  of  Custine  was  soon  followed  by  the  trial  of 
the  unfortunate  queen.  This  awful  instance  of  the  histabilltf 
of  human  grandeur,  after  the  murder  of  her  ill  fated  husband, 
had  been  separated  from  her  family  in  the  Temple.  Oa  the 
first  of  August  1791,  she  was  suddenly,  and  m  the  most  cruel 
and  insulting  manner,  removed  to  the  Conciergerici  a  prison 
destined  for  the  reception  of  the  vilest  malefactors.  In  the 
midst  of  a  nation  recently  so  distinguished  for  loyalty,  every 
effort  of  invention  was  employed  in  the  most  wanton  and  bt^ 
barous  insults  to  the  consort  of  their  lately  adored  sovereign. 
In  a  metropolis,  within  a  few  years  the  centre  of  refinement) 
and  devoted  attention  to  the  sex,  the  most  brutsJ  and  savagt 
ingenuity  was  exerted  in  oppression,  insolence,  and  tyrsnnyt 
to  a  poo^,  helpless,  and  forlorn  woman.  -  The  cell  in  which 
ahe  was  immured  was  only  eight  fbet  square  ;  her  bed  was  a 
hard  mattress  of  straw,  ahd  her  food  of  the  meanest  kind; 
^hile  ^he  was  never  suffered  to  enjoy  the  ^rivilegfe  of  being 
alone,  two  Holdicrs  being  appointed  to  watch  her  night  and 
dtify '  without  th^  intermission  of  a  moment.^  Confinea  is  this 
loathaome  dungeon,  in  such  circumstances  of  aggravated  bru- 
tality, on  the  1 5th  of  October,  she  waa  brought  l^fore  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal.  The  charges  adduced  against  her  ver^i 
thtA  the  had  conttibuted  Ux,  the  derangement  of  the  national 
finances,  by  remitting,  from  time  to  time,  cdnsiderable  sums  to 
her  brother  the  emperor  Joseph :  since  the  devolution  continaed 
to  hold  a  criminal  correspondence  with  foreSgti  fjowi^rs :  at* 
tempted  a  counter  revolution,  particularly  by  applying  to  the 
officers  at  Versailles  in  October  1T89;  and  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  agency  of  certain  monopolists,  had  created  an  ar- 
tificial famine.  According  to  her  accusers  ahe  was  the  princi« 
bal  agent  and  pnomotor  of  the  flight  of  the  royal  fiamily  in  June  , 
179 1 :  induced  the  king  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  decrees 
tonceming  the  emigrants  and  refractory  pHests :  in  comunctioD 
With  a  scandalous  niction  (the  Gironde,)  persuaded  tiie  king  I 
Ud  tfato  aaaembly  to  declare  war  againat  Austria,  ocmtMy  ^ 
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etctf  t)Hndple  of  sound  policy  and  the  public  welfare:  wtf  GRAF. 
being  coraiQenced,  she  had  conveyed  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  Llll. 
a&d  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  of  the  10th  o^  August.  To  va^**^'**^^ 
these  allegations,  some  of  which  were  totally  indififerent,  whether  ^794- 
true  or  false,  and  the  rest  supported  by  no  proof,  one  was  added 
'  for  a  consummatioti  to  the  rest,  as  physically  incredible,  as 
morally  infamous :  it  was  affirmed  by  these  brutes,  in  conception 
as  well  as  in  condtict,  that  she  had  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
her  own  son,  a  child  of  eight  years  old."^  The  queen  considered 
accusation  by  blood-thirsty  despots  as  synonymous  with  condem- 
Aation :  though  i^he  disregarded  such  accusers,  yet  out  of  justice 
to  herself,  her  origin,  her  family,  and  her  fame,  she  exerted  her 
abilities  in  rebutting  charges  so  horrid  and  flagitious.  With  the 
dignity  of  an  elevated  mind,  attacked  by  the  scorn  and  iniquity  of 
the  unworthy,  she  answered  serenely  and  calmly  to  aU  their 
assereratidna.  Retaining,  in  this  dreadful  situation,  that  full 
possession  of  faculties  which  magnanimity  secures  to  unme- 
rited suffering,  she,  though  totally  ignorant  of  the  allegations 
that  were  to  be  made,  demonstrated  their  futility,  and  confu* 
ted  the  assertions  of  her  enemies.  Respecting  the  charge  of 
incest,  she  app*ealed  to  those  who  were  themselves .  motherU 
for  the  possibility  of  the  crime.  Though  her  defence  com*- 
pletely  overturned  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  itwas,  ai 
she  weU  knew  it  would  be,  totally  unavailing:  she  was  pro* 
iiounced  guilty  of  all  the  charges^  and  doomed  to  die  the  fejlow^ 
ingday.  .     ' 

*  The  queen  heard  with  resignation  a  sentence  which  announ- 
ced  her  speedy  release  from  a  situation  of  such  accumulated 
miseiy.  She  had  one  consolation  to  which  the  diabolical  ma- 
lignity of  her  murderers  could  not  reach  x  she  was  a  chbistian  : 
she  believed  in  a  future  ^tate;  and  therein  she  looked  for  hap- 
piness  which  no  revolutionary  tribunal  could  ^turb,  no  athe- 
istical assassins  could  destroy.  Before  she  was  reconducted  to 
her  dungeon,  it  was  four  in  the '  morning ;  and  twelve  the  en- 
stiing  day  was  th6  hour  fixed  for  her  decapitation.  She  was 
not  allowed  a  clergyman  of  her  own  choice,  but  provided  with 
a  constitutional  priest.  At  half  past  eleven  the  queen  was 
hroiight  out  of  prison,  and,  tike  tlie  lowest  malefactor,  was 
Conducted  in  a  common  cart  to  the  place  of  execution.  Her 
hair  was  entirely  cut  off  firom  the  back  of  her  head,  which  was 
Covered  with  a  small  white  cap;  she  Wore  a  white  undress; 
her  hands  were  tied  behind  her  \  and  she  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  horses.  They  who  had  seen  her  in  the  zenith  of  magnifi- 
cence and  splendour^  could  not  but  contrast  her  former  with 
her  present  cdndition:  thos^  who  had  adniii%d  her  exquisite 
heauty,  conid  not  but  observe  the  premature  depredations  of 
iorrow  on  a  face  so  fidr:  but  if  the  changes  impaired  the  gloss 
if  her  jnTenlle  charms,  they,  together  with  thefe  caoses,  to 
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CHAP,    feeling  st>eetators  (and  all  Frenchmen  were  not  brutes)  render- 
till,     ed  her  faded  countenance  more  interesting  and  impressive.  She 
\^''V'^  camly  conversed  with  her  priesty  exhibiting  neither  ostentatious 
ir94.     indifferelice  nor  overwhelming  anguish,  but  resigned  submis- 
sion.   Casting  her  eyes  to  the  Thuilleries,  one  scene  of  her 
former  greatness,  which  called  up  so  many  tender  asso^iatioin 
and  melancholy  ideas,  she  indicated  a  sorrowful  emotion;  but 
repelling  this  last  intrusion  of  worldly  recollection,  she  turned 
Ezectttkm.  to  the  instrument  of  death.    At  half  past  twelve  the  guillotine 
severed  her  head  from  her  body ;  which  the  executioner  exhi- 
bited, all  streaming  with  blood,  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
scaffold,  to  an  inveterate  and  insatiable  multitude.    The  body 
of  the  murdered  queen  was  immediately  conveyed  to  n  girave 
filled  with  quick  lime,  in  the  church-yand  called  De  h  Made- 
laine,  where  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.  had  been  interred 
with  the  same  privation  of  pious  regard  to  decent  ceremo- 
nial. 
Brissotand     The  murder  of  the  queen  was  soon  followed  by  the  death  o( 
the  other    the  accused  deputies.     The  trial  of  these  persons  was  deferred 
Gircmde     f^m  time  to  time,  till  the  complete  overthrow  of  their  adherents 
^Tto^"    should  give  security  to  their  prosecutors.    Tbe^  were  charged 
^f^        with  having  conspired  against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
republic,  by   exciting  a  rebellion  in  the  departmenu  of  the 
south,  and  in  Calvados.     One  article  of  the  charges  respect- 
ing foreign  politics  was,  they  were  accused  of  havine  caused 
war   to    be   declared,  first  against   Austria,    and    afterwards 
against  England  and    Holland.      Thus  arraigned,  at  the  in^^ 
stance  of  Uie  rilling  party,  they  were  all  doomed  to  death: 
*many  others  experienced  a  similar  desthiy,  either  undeservedif 
Orleans      or  illegally.    The  detestable  and  contemptible  Orleans  suffered 
shires  the  the  same  fate  which,  at  his  instigation,  had  overwhehned  so 
saine  &te.  many  others.    A  decree  had  been  passed  under  the  present 
rulers  for  remoTing  the  Bourbon  lamily  to  Marseilles;  and 
Orleans,  who  had  latterly  assumed  the  silly  and  fantastical  name 
of  Philip  Egalite,  was  included  in  its  operation.    From  Mar- 
seilles he  was  brought  to  Paris,  on  a  charge  of  having  aspired 
at  the  sovereignty  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolutioD. 
'  As  this  was  an  accusation'  which  could  scarcely  admit  of  any 
evidence  but  conjectural,  it  was  not  substantiated  so  far  as  to 
justify  the  sentence  of  de^th  to  which  he  was  doomed.    Orleans 
experienced  in  his  own  person  the  tyrannic  cruelty  of  the  revo- 
lutionary system  which  he  had  been  so  ardent  to  promote ;  and 
however  deserving  he  might  he  of  capital  punishment,  he,  ac* 
cording  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  suffered  iilegally.    Pro* 
fiigate  and  despicable  as  the  character  of  this  man  had  been, 
his  sentence  excited  neither  horror  nor  conuoaiseration  in  ^^7 
party;  the  last  period  of  his  life,  however,  appeared  to  iodi* 
cate  sentiments  less  disgraceful  than  those  which  had  manifest^ 
ed  themselves  in  the  invariable  tenour  of  his  former  conduct 
On  the  6th  of  November  he  was  conveyed  to  tlH^  place  of  his 
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ezQDution,  tmidst  the  insults  and  reproaches  of  the  |>opQlace ;    cHAP. 
and  met  death^  with  a  magnanimity  less  befitting  the  associate      UU. 
and  tool  of  Robespierre   and  Marat  than  the  descendant  of  \^^v-%V 
Heniy.    Two    days  after  the  ignominious  catastrophe  of  Or-     1794, 
leans,  the  lovely  and  accomplished  madame  Roland  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold*     To  the  distinguished  talents,  varied  and.  ex-* 
tensiveknowledgeof  this  celebrated  lady,  her  domestic  virtues 
were  oot  inferior.     Her  husband,  hated  by  Robespierre  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  the  Gironde  party,  was  included  m 
the  proscription  that  followed  the  decree  of  the  3d  ,of  May :    he 
accordingly  quitted  Paris,  but  his  wife  was  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison.    She  was  at  length  brought  to  trial,  and 
the  empty  charge  of  a  conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  . 
death.    At  the  place  of  execution  she  maintained  that  firm  un- 
daunted spirit  which  had  hitherto  supported  her ;    and  bowing 
down  before  the  statue  of  liberty,  she  exclaimed,   ^^  O  liberty, 
^  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name.'' 

To  take  away  property,  liberty,  and  life,  to  inflict  anguish  P'^'J^^ 
and  torment;  to  produce  to  human  beings  physical  evil,  did^^^ 
not  sadate  the  invendve  malignity  of  this  extiaordinary  tyranny.  ^^^^  n^ 
Robespierre  and  his  band,  more  comprehensive  and  more  tho-  bcfpierte. 
roughly  diabolical,  ardently,  studiously,  and  syatemadcally 
sought  the  increase  of  moral  depravation.  Projects  for  dis- 
seminating misery  could  not,  they  well  knew,  be  so  completely 
successful  as  by  establishing  the  domination  of  sin.  Sin  could 
never  attain  so  extensive  an  empire  as  by  the  total  subjugation 
ofreligbn;  therefore  to  annihilate  piety,  with  all  its  *extemaf 
forms  and  assistances!  was  one  great  object  of  Robespierre's 
devices.  To  effect  thb  purpose,  one  means  was  to  destroy  th« 
reverence  for  all  the  institutions  which  are  deduced  from  the 
scriptures,  and  tend  so  powerfully  to  cherish  sentiments  of 
religion.  Of  these,  none  had  been  found  more  effectual  than 
the  exchisive  devotion  of  one  day  in  the  week  to  the  social 
worship  of  God  ;  and  the  appointment  of  certain  stated  periods 
for  specific  commemmorations.  The  calander,  in  all  christian 
countries,  taking  its  first  origin  from  flie  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  enumerating  the  years  by  an  event  the  most  momentous  to 
the  christain  world,  had  regulated  the  divisions  of  the  year  by 
epochs  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  mission  upon  earth,  or 
some  other  seasons  connected  with  scripture  narratives ;  and 
had  intermingled  religious  associations  with  the  several  pro- 
gressions of  the  seasons.  Of  these,  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bath recurring  most  frequently  is  the  most  extensively  beneficial. 
The  government  of  Robespierre  projected  the  abolition  of  these 
ii»titutions,  and  actually  effected  a  new  calendar  which  de* 
stroyed  all  reference  to  christian  history  and  precepts,  com- 
menced the  aera  from  the  downfiEdl  of  monarchy,  annihilated  all 
terms  connected  with  christian  history  and  establishments, 
abolished  the  sabbath ;  and  instead  of  the  seventh  day,  enjoined 
ky  the  commandment  >  of  God  to  be  kept  holy,  they  appointed 
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CHAP,   the  tenth  as  a  sfiirit  of  mere  civil  respite^  to  the  total  exdQ«k>9 
Ulf.      of  all  religious  exercise*     Having  thus  renounced  chrisiiamty, 
>^>v^*V<'  their  new    calendar  partly  adopted  the  phraseology  and  ar- 
.  1794.     rangement  of  pag|ans»  denonnnated  every  space,  of  four  yem 
*       an/)lympiady  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks»  and  the  extraordinary 
day  of  every  fourth  year  an  intercalary,  in  itpitation  of  iheRo* 
mans.*     This  innovation  therefore,  under  the  government  o( 
Robespierre  and  his  agents^  tended  strongly  to  promote  thst 
impiety  which    the  tribunitian  government    was  so  eager  to 
establish.    Robespierre  and  his  junto  had  pften  declared  tbeir 
disbelief  of  the  christian  religion,  and  ereq  denied  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  being ;  but  they  had  not  yet  produced  a  formal 
and  public  renunciation  of  the  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  nvo*  ^^  *^^  ^  horrible  remained  for  the  legislature  of  a  moftt  en- 
lutkmary    lii^htened  nation,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Od 
bishops  ab- the  7th  of  November,  in  the  frenzy  of  impiety,  the  republican 
j^"^  ^^     bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  grand  vicars,  entered  the  hall  of  the 
^^^     convention  along  with  the  constituted  authorities,  abjured  the 
^^^      name  of  Christ,  renounced  the  office  of  christian  priests,  their 
appointments  as  christian  pastors,  and  their  characters  as  chns- 
tain  men.    Nov  they  would  own  no  temple  but  the  sanctuary 
of  the  law,  no  divinity  but  liberty,  no  object  of   worship  but 
their  country,  *no  gospel  but  the  constitution.     This  abjuratioD 
was  received  by  the  convention  with  the  most  rapturous  ap- 
.plause.    A  number  of  allegorical  deities,  liberty,  equality,  in- 
divisibility, and  many  others,  were  consecrated  as  objects  o{ 
worship.    To  promote  this  system  of  paganism,  agents  were 
despatched  to  all  the  departments  to  complete  the  change.    la 
many  parts  the  abjuration  of  religion,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy,  wasveij  warmly" received,  while  ite  various  coromeata- 
tors  added  to  the  impiety,  according  to  the  measure. of  their 
invention;    One  of  the  nu)st  zealous  votaries  of  impiety  was 
the  republican  bishop  of  Moulins.    Trampling  on  the  cross 
and  the  mitre,  he  assumed  the  pike  and  cap  of  liberty,  and 
,  preached  the  doctrine  big  with  horror  to  rejecting  men,  but 
and  sfii^    full  of  encouragement  to  diabolical  natures,    ^  that  death  is  an 
turesute.  u  eternal  sleep."    A  ^common  prostitute  was  placed  on  the  aJtar 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Paris,  to  receive  adoration,  as  a 
substitute  for  Jesus  Christ.    The  convention  combined  intole- 
rance with  atheism  and  blasphemy,  and  passed  a  decree  order- 
Tbe  ifig  the  churches  to  be  shut.    Mauy  of  the  priests  who  still 

churches    attempted  to  officiate  at  their  altars  according  to   the  rites  of 
sreshut.     Christianity,    vrgre    thrown   into   dungeons.     Renunciatipo  of 
religion,  as  its  abettors  foresaw,- promoted  the  'most  enormouf 
crimes.    The  populace,  who  in  consequence  of  these  proceed- 

e  They  divvied  the  year  into  twelve  months  consistiog  easfc  of  thirty 
days,  and  disiinguis^ed  bynames  expressive  of  their  usual  produce,  tem- 
perature or  appearance ;  while  to  complete  the  year,  fivo  suppleiiieatai^ 
d&ys  are  added,  and  denominated  sans  eulptidss. 
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logs  reckoned  themselves  authorized  to  plunder  every  place  of   CHAP, 
worship,  public  and  private,  divided  with  the  convention  large      UII. 
heaps  of  shrines,  figures,  and  vessels,  hitherto  used  in  the  offices  n.^^v''^ 
of  religion,  while  commissioners  from  the  convention  aided  the     1794ii 
sacrilegious  pillage.     The  revolutionary  frenzy  had  not  totally 
overwhelmed  every  principle  and  sentiment  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.     The  decree  for  shutting  up  the  churches  was 
received  with  so  general  horror  and  detestation,  that  the  govern^ 
ment  found  it  necessary  immediately  to  reverse  it,  and  again  to 
admit  religious  worship.     Robespierre,  though  most  active  in 
enmity  to  religion,  yet  eagerly  desirous  to  preserve  and  increase 
his  popularity,  promoted  the  restoration  of  divine  service.    By 
the  influence  which  he  established  among  the  populace,  he  was 
able  to  acquire  an  ascendency  over  his  associates.    Of  these,  one  p^  ^ 
of  the  ablest  was  Danton  s  this  revolutionbt,  much  superior  to  Dantoa. 
Robespierre  in  the  talents  and  accomplishments  which  would 
have  commanded  attention  in  the  Roman  or  British  senate,  did 
not  equal  him  in  the  arts  which. conciliate  an  ignorant  rabble. 
Cooscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  intended  Robespierre.£)r  a  tool : 
and  was  acdve  in  overturning  the  Brissotines,  in  order  to  elevate 
himself;  but  at  length  fell  like  many  of  his  revolutionary  prede- 
cessors, by  the  instruments  of  his  exaltation.    So  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  an  able  man  it  is  to  aggrandize  a  rabble  that  would 
level  ail  distinctions.    The  Parisian  populace  loved  and  revered  i<||^  pg. 
Robespierre,  because  in  manners,  appearance,  and  passions,  he  riaian  po- 
was  one  of  themselves.    His  ruling  affection  was  envy,P  a  desire  pulace 
of  reducing  all  others  to  the  level  of  hb  own  meanness.    This  ^^^  ^^ 
sentiment,  together  with  fear,  the  natural  passion  of  a  despot  hS^,J^' 
without  high  Udents,  and  greatness  of  mind,  chiefly  prompted  all  talents  and 
the  enormities  of  this  monster.    He  both  hated  and  feared<i  the  character* 
aristocracy  of  genius,  as  a  superiority  over  himself,  and  the  means 
of  effecting  his  down&ll.    But  his  tyranny,  dreadful  as  it  was  to 
France,  by  its  very  terrors  produced  most  gigantic  efforts  against 
its  enemies. 

p  See  AdoJphusPa  Memoirs  of  Robespierre. 

q  Domitian  was  the  mpet  timid  of  men ;  the  fearlessneas  of  Julius  Caesar, 
on  the  contrary,  hastened  his  asaaasination. 
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Jeftlousy  ftinonr  the  allies  —The  ennperar  triet  to  niae  hii  subjects  a  isav 
—is  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia. — Plan  of  the  campaign^-Uespeccife 
force  ot  the  belligerent  powers  —llie  emperor  joins  tke  sllied  srmies.- 
Energy  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  France.— RebellioD  is  quelled  in 
La  Vendee.— The  confederates  take  the  field.— Siege  of  Lsndrecb- 
Confiicts  between  the  allies  and  the  republicans.— Battle  of  the  duh  of 
April  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  republicans.— Our  prinoe  lad 
countrymen  are  ▼ictorious^-«Lsndreci  b  taken.—  I  estimony  of  the  cos. 
vention  to  the  heroism  of  the  Enelish.- Pichegni— his  new  plan  of  vir- 
fare  -well  suited  to  the  state  of  his  army  —System  of  incessant  attack.— 
Cooperating  line  of  French  armies  Irom  the  German  Hhine  to  the  art— 
The  French  wisely  aroid  a  close  engagement  with  the  British..-9epin' 
tion  of  the  confederates.— Jonrdain  advances  with  an  amy  in  man- 
The  prince  of  Cobourg^attempts  to  oppose  him  without  the  assistance  of 
the  auke  of  York —receives  a  signal  defeat  at  Fleunis,  wttich  decide>  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.— Pichegru  in  West  Flanders  attacks  and  defeats 
Clair&it,— Dangerous  situation  of  the  duke  of  York— who  retires  to  Ant- 
werp— Earl  Moira is  ordered  to  Flanders  with  his  army.— Tiie  prince 
of  Wales  oifers  to  act  under  him  as  a  volunteer— it  is  not  deemed  eip 
dient  to  risk  the  person  of  the  heir  apparent.— His  lordship  lands  &t  OS' 
tend— finds  the  place  surrounded  by  enemies— determines  to  force  bis 
way  to  the  duke  of  York — masterly  execution  and  success  of  his  design.— 
Advances  of  the  PVench.— The  \ustrians  entirely  evacuate  the  Neiher- 
lands.— Intrepid  stand  of  the  British  at  Breda.— The  duke  of  York  aad 
the  prince  of  Orange  are  obliged  to  fall  back— they  retreat  behind  tite 
Meuse.- Victories  of  the  republicans  on  the  Rhine^— The  CiennaD  ttoops 
cross  the  Rhine.— Address  of  the  emperor  to  the  German  princes   is  to- 
tally unavailing  —  Faithlessness  of  the  king  of  Prussia.— C^inions  on  the 
operations  and  events  of  this  campaicni.- Suspicions  unfavourable  to  the 
prince  of  Cobourg— are  not  supported  by  proof —Cobourg  a  roan  of  very 
moderate  abilities.— Victories  of  the  republicans  over  the  gallant  CUir- 
fnit.— I'he  republicans  reduce  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Hhioe.-The 
British  gain  some  advantages  —Winter  campau^  in  Holhuid.— Sicknesi 
an    mortality  of  the  Bntbh  troops — intrepid  efforts  of  the  exhsustcd  re* 
mr^ins.- Immense  suf>eriority  of  numbers  obliges  our  reduced  anny  ts 
evacuate  fioUand— which  yields  to  the  French  arms  — Campugn  of  |7^ 
peculiarly  disastrous  to  the  British  army.— Strictures  of  military  critiGS 
on  the  plan  of  operations.— Strict  urea  of  political  critica  on  the  execiitife 
councils  of  Britain.    Efforts  of  France  beyond  all  evidence  of  expenen^ 
or  probable  conjecture  —the  event  therefore  does  not  necesssrily  afford 
grounds  of  either  military  or  political  censure. — ^Signal  successes  of  Bri* 
tain  when  she  fbu^t  alone— her  fleets  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean— 
reduce  Corsica,  and  protect  Spain  and  laly— in  the  West  Indies  die 
subdues  Martinioo,  6uadak)upe»  St.  Lucie,  and  part  of  St  Domingo- 
Operations  of  earl  Howe  and  the  channel  fleet-skilful  mancuTre  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  battle— battle  of  the  first  of  June— numbers,  forcei 
and  courageous  efforts  of  the  enemy— unavaihng  against  the  British 
fleet— decisive,  glorious^  and  momentous  rictory. 
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THERE  waft  a  ^eat  and  evident  want  of  concert  among  CHAP, 
the  Gennan  powers  engaged  in  the  combination  aicainat  France.  '  LiV. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  was  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  ge-  ^m^^^<^^m/ 
neral  Wurmser  in  abandoning  the  lines  of  Weissembourg  with-  ir94. 
out  risking  a  battle,  whence  hb  serene  highness  had- been 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landau.'  He  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  complaining  of  the  want  of  con* 
cert,  and  eztendnig  his  animadversions  to  the  two  campaigns. 
On  the  other  hand  the  emperor  though  he  was  far  from  blaming 
the  duke  of  Brunswick  indiyidually,  was  hj  no  means  satisfied 
widi  the  co-operation  of  the  Prussian  king.  The  truth  appears  JeslcNny 
to  be  that  the  jealousy  which  for  half  a  century  had  subsisted  ^^nong  the 
between  the  houses  of  Brandenburg  and  Austria,  and  which  at  *^^'' 
the  commencement  of  the  war  seemed  absorbed  in  enmity  to 
the  French  revolutionists,  was  still  alive,  and  strongly  opera- 
ting.%  The  king  of  Prussia  considered  the  continental  efforts 
of  the  last  campaign  as  aggrandizing  Austria,  without  produ- 
cing any  benefit  to  him  which  cpuld  indemnify  his  civn  exer- 
tions, or  balance  the  accession  to  his  ancient  and  nearest  rival. 
He  did  not  regard  the  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  France  as 
necessary  to*  the  safety  of  the  empire  and  security  of  his  own 
dominions,  and  therefore  conceived  himself  not  fighting  his  own 
battles.  If  it  was  wise  at  all  to  combine  against  France,  the 
expediency  of  such  a  confederacy  must  have  arisen  from  some 
common  object,  which  it  imported  the  several  members  of  the 
alliance  to  pursue ;  and  if  it  was  to  be  pursued,  vigorous  mea- 
sures with  concert  of  operations  only  could  be  efficient.  If  the 
king  of  Prussia  apprehended  imminent  danger  from  the  pro- 
gress of  French  principles,  or  of  French  power,  in  sound  poli- 
cy he  ought  to  have  made  the  repression  of  these  his  supreme 
object;  and  to  have  restrained  for, the  present  his  jealousy  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  If  he  did  not  apprehend  danger  from 
France,  prudence  required  he  should  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federacy ;  honour  and  sincerity  demanded  that  he  should  not 
pretend  to  be  an  ostensive  member  of  the  alliance^  if  he  was 
resolved  to  be  inactive  in  its  service,  and  indifferent  about  its 
success.    On  the  other  hand,  the  same  unity  of  object  was  the  The 


real  interest  of  the  emperor,  if  it  was  his  interest  at  all  to  be  ror  tries  to 
member  of  a  combination  against  Frsince.    The  separate  ap-r^  his 
propriation  of  fortresses  could  not  indemnify  him  for  his  *^cl-JJJ2?5*»  "* 
ligerent  exertions,  must  disgust  his  continental  ally  and  ulti- 
mately  contravene  the  advancement  of  their  commoii   object- 
In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  emperor,  extremely  anxious 
to  oppose  fresh  numbers  of  Germans  to  the  republican  host, 
actively  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Germanic  states  to  arm  in 
mass.     This  mode  the  king  of  Prussia  declared  he  would  never  b  opposed 
sanction,  and  would  withdraw  his  troops  if  it  were  attempted,  bv  the  king. 

9  Segiir>  voL  ill  chap.  xiil. 
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CHAP.    He  however  professed  himself  still  an  active  member  of  the 
UV.     confederacy,  and  ready  to  support  every  prudent  and  practi- 
^^^^^^^^^m^  cable  project  for  forwarding  its  ends.    The  emperor  fooad  it 
ir94.     necessary  to  acquiesce  in  Frederick  William's  objections  to  a 
levy  in  mass,  and  to  appear  satisfied  with  his  proficssioDs  of 
zeal  in  the  cause.    The  subsidiary  treaty  with'  England  either 
empowered  him  to  make  vigorous  efibrts,  or  induced  him  to 
promise  such,  and  accordingly  he  was  still  deemed  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  upon  the  conviction  of 
his  co-operation  the  projects  and  plans  of  the  campaign  were 
PUn  of  the  formed.     The  confederates  proposed  this  year  to  press  upon 
campaign.  ^^  frontiers  of  France  with  numerous  forces  on  various  sides, 
and  also  to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany.    In  the  month  of  February  the  duke  of  York,  and  with 
him  colonel  Mack,  came  over  from  the  continent  to  London  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  British  ministers  on  the  operauons 
J22?^7*  ®^  *^^  campaign.    The  emperor  undertook  to  furnish  two  hun- 
S^irL  ^*^  thousand  men,  the  king  of  Prussia  sixty-four,  including 
^ntpo**;' thirty-two  thousand  in  British  pay,  Brftiun  forty  thousand,  the 
era.  rest  of  the  allies,  the  Dutch,  German  princes,  and  the  Emi- 

grants iifty-two  thousand,  so  that  the  whole  combined  force  to 
operate  on  the  frontiers  of  France  should  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand  men,  besides  the  troops  intended 
to  be  employed  by  Britain  on  the  coast.  The  French  army  it 
appears  at  this  time  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  eii^hty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  com- 
posed the  armies  on  the  fitmtiers,  and  the  rest  were  employed 
either  in  watching  the  late  scenes  of  insurrection,  or  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Spain  and  the  Alps. 

On  the  fifth  of  March  the  duke  of  York  arrived  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  take  the  command  of  the  British  army ;  on  the  seven- 
teenth he  proceeded  with  general  Clairfait  to  Valenciennes, 
where  a  council  of  war  was  held  with  the  prince  ef  Saxe-Co- 
bourg,  after  which  the  generals  returned  to  their  respective 
head-quarters.  It  was  determined  that  the  emperor  himself 
should  take  the  field,  and  should  be  invested  with  the  supreme 
command. 
The  emptf-  On  the  ninth  of  April  his  imperial  majesty  arrived  at  Brus- 
«*joms  sels,  and  was  inaugurated  duke  of  Brabant.  This  ceremony, 
2^^***  perfoi*med  with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  it  was  presumed 
would  strike  the  imaginations  and  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
stimulate  them  to  the  most  vigorous  efforts,  in  his  and  their 
own  cause.  The  states  in  a  body  presented  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty with  the  keys  of  the  Louvain  ;  on  the  gate  there  was  the 
following  inscription  :  "  C^gar  adeaty  trrment  Galii;"  this  sen- 
tence was  by  the  courtiera  construed  to  mean  the  French  r^ 
publicans  tremble  at  the  approach  of  the  emperor  Francis. 
Great  numbers  of  children,  decorated  with  white  staves,  drew 
the  state  coach  solemnly  along;  at  the  principal  church  Te 
Deum  was  chaunted;  verses  were  presented  to  the  empevoT) 
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congntuladng  his  ioaugarationy  and  celebrating  the  achievements    CHAP. 
wbicb  he  was  t6  perforin.    His  imperial  majesty  proceeding  to      UV. 
Vaieociennesy  was  joyfully  received  by  the  allied  army ;  and  on  >-i^">^'>J/ 
the  ]6th  of  April  he  reviewed  the  combined  forces,  previously  to     1794. 
the  commencement  of  military  operations. 

Meanwhile  the  French  government  had  made  the  most  pow-  Energy  of 
erfal  and  efficient  dispositions  for  opening  the  campaign.     Hor-  tlie  revolu- 
rible  as  the  decem viral  system  was,  it  possessed  one  quality  so  ^i^i^  . 
momentous  in  iwar,  that  without  it  all  other  qualities  supported  ^^^^'^ ''^ 
by  the  most  abundant  resources  are  of  little  efiicacy ;  it  was  dis-        ^* 
tiDgtiisbed  lor  extraordinary  snekoy.     Every  latent  power  was 
called  into  action,  its  immense  resources  were  not  only  employ- 
ed, but  converged  into  a  focus.     The  immediate  object  was 
to  repel  foreign  invasions  and  interference  wheresoever  they 
direatened,  and  wheresoever  they  were  seconded;  to  concen- 
nate  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  force  of  France  to  this 
point;  to  crumble  all  opposition  to  this  design  and  to  the  exist- 
ing rulers  who  were  carrying  it  into  execution.     Some  embers 
oi  rebellion  rekindling  early  in  spring,  troops  were  sent  with 
the  usual  rapidity  to  the  scene  of  reviving  insurrection*     These  Rebellion 
speedily  subjugated  the  royalists,  and  punished  them    in  the  is  quelled 
most  summary  and  cruel  manner.     Rebellion  was  crushed  by  *"  '^ 
the  dispersion  of  the  Vendeans;  faction  was  extinguished;  and^^      • 
hostile  operations  against  foreign  powers  engrossed  the   sole 
attention.     General  Jourdain  was  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  northern  army,  and  succeeded  by  general   Pichegru, 
whose  uncommen  military  talents  proved  him  deserving  of  this 
confidence.     As  Jourdam  was  permitted  to  retire  without  dis- 
grace, and  indeed,  in  the  express  words  of  the  decree,  with 
honour  to  himself,  and  with  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  his 
redrement  was  but  short,  and  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
command  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  • 

On  the  seventeenth  of  April  the  confederates  advanced  in'^T^cconfc* 
eight  columns  to  invest   Landreci,   a    well    fortified  town  i»^!J^lJL 
Hainault,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sambre.     The  first  1*^^^ 
column,  composed  of  Austrian  and  Dutch  troops  under  prince  siege  of 
Christian  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  advanced  upon  the  village  of  Landreci 
Cadllon,  which  was  forced  after  some  resistance.    The  second 
under  tieutenant-generat  Alvintzy,  farced  the  French  intrench- 
ments  at  Mazinguer,  Oisy,  and  Nouviou,  and  took  possession 
of  the  whole  forest  of  Nouviou.    The  third  polumn,  led  on  by 
the  emperor  in  person  and  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  after  carry- 
ing the   villages  of  Ribouville   and   Wassigny,   detached  for- 
wards   the   advanced   guards,  which   took   possession   of  the 
heights  called  Grand  and  Petit  filocus.     The  fourth  and  fifth 
columns  were  intrusted  to  the  duke  of  York ;  the  first  of  these 
was  under  his  own  immediate  direction  :  and  the  latter  was 
commanded  by  sir  William  Erskine.     The  objects  of  these  co- 
lumns were  the  redoubts  and  village  of  Vaux,  and  the  strong 
intrenchments  of  the  French  in  the  wood  called  Bois  de  Bou- 
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CHAP,   chain.     The  sixth,  aeventh,  and  dghth  columns,  undel*  the 
LIV.     hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  were  not  engaged,  being  only  a 
K,^'^^'^^^  corps  of  observation  on  the  side  of  Cambray.'    The  duke  of 
1794f    York  endeavoured,  notwithstanding  the  strong  position  of  the 
Conflicu    French  araiy,  to  turn  their  right,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered 
^^^!5."     the  whole  column  to  move  forwards  under  the  covcir  of  the 
•ndthcTre-^^^ff'^   ground,  leaving  only  sufficient  cavalry  to  occupy  their 
publicans."  attention.     The  fire  of  the  republicans  was  at  first  severe,  but 
finding  the  British  troops  eager  to  press  them  to  a  close  engage- 
ment, which  they  foresaw  would  terminate  in  their  discomfi- 
ture, they  thought  it  expedient  to  retreat.     These  successes  of 
the  British  troops  enabled  the  confederates  to  commence  the 
siege.     The  French   assembled  in  considerable  force  at  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  near  Cambray,  which  as  we  have  seen,  they 
had  occupied  the  former  year.     The  duke  of  York,  well  know- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  British  force,  on  the  23d  of  April  sent 
general  Otto  to  attack  the  enemy's  position.     Otto,' finding  the 
French  strong,  and  firmly  posted,  delayed  the  assault  till  the 
arrival  of  a  re -enforcement,  when,  charging  them  with  impetuo- 
sity, he  soon  broke  their  line,  and  alter  killing  twelve  hun- 
di-ed  drove  the  rest  into  Cambray,  with  the  loss  of  their  artil- 
lery ■      Pichegru,  not  disheartened   by  these  repeated  disad- 
vantages, still  directed   his  own  movements  against  the  roost 
Battle  of    formidable  part  of  his  enemies.     On  the  24th  of  April  he  at- 
thc  24tli  of  tacked  the  duke  of  York  on  all  sides.    The  consummate  gCD«- 
^P"^  ^'    ^'  ^^  *^^  republicans  found  in  the  British  prince  and  his  anny 
dukeof  *  *  commander  and  soldiers  not  to  be  overcome  even  by  his  ability 
Yoik  and    ^^^  efforts.    Frederick  vigorously  receiving  the  assailants  is 
the  repub-  front  by  grape-shot  and  musketry,  judiciously  despatched  scve- 
licans ;       ral  regiments  of  cavalry  round  the  right,  and  of.  infantry  round 
the  left  wing  of   his  enemy,   while  he  himself  opposed  the 
our  prince  powerful   and   nvmerous  host  in  the  front  of  the  biattle ;  the 
and  coun-  two  detachments  charging  the  enemy's  flanks,  broke  their  lines, 
*^™?  "^and  produced  a  most  destructive  carnage  in  both  wings:  such 
victoriout.  ^  combination  of   valour   and    skill    completely    defeated  the 
French.     This  attempt  of  Pichegru  was  only  part  of  a  general 
plan  of  attack,  extending  from  Treves  to  the  sea,  although  be 
chose  for  himself  the  post  of  most  difficulty  and  danger.   On 
the  right,  the  columns  of  the  French  attacking  the  enemy's 
army  were  repulsed  with  loss,  though  not  nearly  so  great  as 
the  loss  which  they  incurred  in  their  conflict  with  the  duke  of 
York.     On  the  left,  they  gained  a  trifling  advantage  by  the  re- 
duction of  Menin  and    Courtray.     Other  engagements  took 
place  during  the  siege,  without  any  decisive  event.    Where 
the  British  fought,  the  French  were  uniformly  repulsed;  but 
tjuidreci  is  in  their  other  conflicts  they  were  more  sucgessful.    Their  ef- 
t^en.        forts,  however,  to  relieve  Landrecii  were  not  effectual,  as  that 

r  See  New  Annual  Register  for  1794^  p.  328. 
s  See  Macfarlane's  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  469. 
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fortress  was  captured  aft^r  an  investment  of  ten  da^s.      The    CHAP. 
French  rulers  acknowledged  in  the  convention,  that  though  not      UV. 
the  most  numerous,  the  roost  formidable  opponents  to  Gallic  va-  s^^^^*^^ 
lour  were  the  English.^  1794. 

Pichegru,  a  man  of  strong  and  comprehensive  genius,  re-  T^Htimony 
garded   precedepted  modes  of   warfare  no   farther  than  they®*^Y^^^ 
could  serve  his  purpose,  and  formed  a  plan  of  attack  at  once^^^. 
new  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  French,  jsm  of  the 
especially  to  the  soldiers  under  his  command.      His   system  of  E,nglish. 
tactics  consisted  in  pursuing  the  enemy  without  intermission ;  Pichegni. 
courting  opportunities  of  engagements  ;  and  keeping  his  whole  ****  ^^^ 
force  together,  without  dividing  it  for  the  pui*pose  of  carrying  l^^f,^ 
OD  sieges ;  to  reduce  only  -such  as  were  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  proper  positions,  without  seeming  to  be  at  all  concerned 
about  thei  reduction  of  such  strong  places  as  he  had  left  behind. 
This  system  was  suitable   to  the  state  of  military  experience 
among  the  g^reater  part  of  the  French  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the 
character  of  the  people.    The  troops  were  mostly  new  levied, 
and    although  nationally    courageous,  active,  and  impetuous, 
and  then  inspirited  by  enthusiasm,  yet  they  were  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  stationary  warfare  to  undertake  any  siege  of  difficul- 
ty.   Besides,  as  an  annalist"  of  the  present  campaign  observes, 
<'  The  French  soldier  is  too  ardent  and  impatient  to  go'  through 
"with  a  chain  of  operations  that  require   perseverance.      In 
"  the  field  he  darts  forth  a^  an  eagle,  and  fights  like  a  lion.     But 
^  a  long  and  arduous  siege  repels  and  often  even  discourages. 
"  In  order  to  have  a  military  body  of  men  perfect  and  invinci- 
^  ble,  it  would  be  necesrary  to  carry  on  sieges  with  Swiss  troops, 
"  and   to  have  French  armies  of  observation.      But  while   a 
*<  general  has  only  Frenchmen  under  his  command,  he  ought 
"  not  to  let  them  grow  restive,  by  remaining  long  in  one  place, 
^  but  keep  them  always  in  breath,  and   always  within   view  of 
"  the  enemy."     This  system  of  incessant  attack   was  extended  ?y^t®™  ^ 
in  its  operadon  to  the  several  armies  of  the  republicans,  so  as  JJJJ^J*" 
to  render  them  really  parts  of  one  great  host,  closely  connected 
together  as  one  army  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.      ^"^"^  tin?  {^e*of 
the  German  Rhine  to  the  sea,  there  was  6ne  co-operating  line  French  ar- 
of  armies.     Though  the  victory  of  the   duke  of  York,  and  the  mies  from 
capture    of  Landreci    retarded  the    progress  of   this    grand  the  Uer- 
scheme  of  advance  and  assault  they  did  not  prevent  its  final "»»«  Rhine 
execution  and  success.    The  exertions  and  attainments  of  the  ^°       ^^ 
British  arms  eventually  promoted  the  accomplishment  of  the 
French  projects.     After  the  battle  of  the  24th  of  April,  they  The 
cautioasly  abstained  from  close  engagement  with  the  British  French 

wiselv 

t  See  Barrrere's  speech  in  the  convrntion,  after  the  l&te  victory  of  the  ^^      * 
duke  of  York  close  en- 

a  Histoire  Chranoligique  des  operations  de  1' Armee  du  Nord,  et  de  ccUe  ^^"Jlf^ 
du  Sambre  et  Mease,  par  le  citoyen  David,  temoin  des  plupart  de  leurs  ex-  ^  .  .  '^^ 
pbits,  ,  Bntish. 
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forces,  and  bent  their  principal  effortSi  both  on  the  right  and 
left,  against  the  Austrians. 

To  this  plan  of  partial  attack  the  movenients  of  the  allied 
array  were   peculiarly    auspicious.      Soon  after  the  siege  ef 
Landreci  it  was  judged  expedient  to  divide  the  coafedentd 
Separattion  5,^0  three  parts ;    the  chief  army  under  the  immediate  com- 
females?  ^^^^  ®^  *^®  prince  of  Cobourg,  and  having  the  emperor  him* 
self  at  his  head,  was  posted  near  the  Sambre ;  the  duke  of 
York  with  the  British  foixes,  was  stationed  at  Toumay;  and  ' 
general  Clairfut,  with  a  third  army,  occupied  West  Flanden. 
Pichegru  directed  his  own  principal  efforts  to  the  left  against 
Ctairfait,  and  straitening  the  quarters  of  the  duke  of  Yoik  \ 
and    in    attacking    British    posts    and    detachmenu,    without 
hazarding    a  decisive  battle.      Several  very  bloody   conflicts^ 
however,  took  place  in  this  kind  of  warfare,  but  without  mate- 
rially impairing  his  highnesses  force,  though   fresh  noroben 
were   daily   joining   the   French    anny.     Jourdain,  with  ^e 
army  of  the  Khine  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  met 
with  severe  checks,  but  had  been  ultimately  successful  tgaioat 
general  Beaulieu,  whom   he  compelled  to  evacuate  the  ducbf 
of  Luxemburg,  and  to  fall  back  to  Namur.      Encouraged  hf 
their  career  of  success,  the  French  now  prepared  to  infest 
Charleroi  on  the  Sambre.    The  prince  of  Cobourg  with  the 
mam  army  advanced  to  its  relief;   but  though   the  undertaking 
was  extremely  important,  trusted  to  his  own  troops,  without  cal- 
ling for  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  York  from   Toumay.     On  the 
21stof  Junehe  reached   Ath,  and  on  the  24th  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  general  Beaulieu,  at 
Nivelles.    The  main  body  of  the  French  army,  under  general 
Jourdan  was  posted  at  this  time  at  Templeuve,   Gosselies,  and 
Fleurus,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  siege  of  Charicrol 
A  battle  ensued :  both  armies  fought  with  the  most  intrepid 
-courage,  but  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  French  succeeded. 
The  allied  army  wss  defeated  in  every  quarter,  and  forced  viA 
immense  loss  to  retreat  to  Halie,  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle  :f  this  victory  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.    Charle- 
roi, and  soon  after  Brussels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
enemy.     In  West  Flanders,  Pichegru  was  equally  succewfiil 
against  Clairfait.     Receiving  large  re-enforcements  from  LialCj 
he  undertook  the  siege  of  Ypres,  the  key  of  Flanders.     The 
importance  of  tliis   place  induced  general  Clairfidt  to  hsm^ 
attacks  and  the  whole  corps  under  his  command  for  its  relief.     On  the  13di 
defeats       of  June  he  attacked  the  i^epublicans ;  and  drove  them  from  their 
first  position ;  but  fortune  soon  changed.    The  ad>iiity,  courage 
and  skill  of  Clairfait  were  in  vain  opposed  to  the  immense  host 
of  impetuous  republicans.    After  a  series  of  defeats  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Ypres,  toredreto  Ghent,  whfle  Pichcgiu 
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oveiraa  West  Flanders.    The  geographical  reader  by  tracing   CHAP, 
the  progress  of  the  French  army,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Austri-      L.IV. 
ans,  and  observing  the  position  of  the  duke  of  York)  will  see  ^^^v^"^ 
that  he  was  in  a  very  dangerous  situation^  surrounded  on  all     1794 
sides  by  the  conquering  multitudes  of  the  French  troops.    Ever  Dangerous 
since  the  enemy,  by  the  defeat  of  Cobourg,  were  so  much  ft^- Jj^J^ 
vanced  on  his  left,  the  duke's  position  had  been  very  perilous ;  of  York 
but  sincathe  progress  of  Pichegru  upon  his  right,  his  post  was 
00  longer  tenable;  he  accordingly  retired  with  great  expedi- who  retires 
tioD  to  Antwerp.     The  emperor  despairing  of  success,  after  into  Ant> 
vain  endeavouring  to  raise  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  in^^^^^- 
mass,  returned  to  Vienna. 

Part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  co-operate  with  the  insurgents  of  La 
Vendee.    Britain  had  undertaken,  with  that  view,  to  send  an  * 

expedition  to  France,  and  proposed  to  intrust  the  command  to 
the  valour,  ability,  and  conduct  of  earl  Moira,r  who  as  lord 
Rawdon  bad  attained  so  high  military  distinction  in  America* 
But  the  suppression  of  the  insurgents,  already  recorded,  pre« 
vented  this  design  from  being  carried  into  execution.     His  lord-  EariMoira 
ship's  army  was  therefore  ordered  to  Flanders.     One  illustrious  is  ordered 
personage,  seeking  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  vigo-^ithhis 
rous  genius  and  active  mind,  and  wishing  to  learn  the  military  ^^^ 
art  from  so  able  a  master,  desired  to  serve  as  a  volunteer ;  this  Ti!e  prlnoe 
was  George,  prince  of  Wales.     Fitted  by  natural  abilities  and  of  Wales 
acquirements  for  either  the  cabinet  or  the  field,  the  heir  appa-  offers  to 
rent  fix>m  the  delicacy  of  hb  situation,  had  cautiously  abstain-  &^t  under 
ed  from  political  business.     His  present  proposition  did  not,  b©  **!?  *^L 
conceived,  interfere  with  the  line  of  conduct  which  filial  duty^  ^ 
had  chalked  to  itself.     But  his  royal  parents  not  deeming  it  ex-  it  is  not 
pediem  to  risk  the  person  of  the  heir  apparent,  the  execution  deemed 
of  his  intention  was  not  permitted.    In  the  latter  end  of  •'^^ne^^P?^^ 
earl  Moira,  with  ten  thousand  men,  landed  at  Ostend,  just  a»^^^2^of 
the  Austrians  had  been  obliged  to  evacuate  West . Flanders. ^|g]^ 
The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  were  advancing  upon  Ghent  in  apparent. 
great  force,  and  but  little  expectation  was  entertained  of  gene- His  lord- 
ral  Clairfait's  being  able  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  in  that  **^ip  ^"J 
quarter-     In  the  ^tuation  in  which  the  earl  of  Moira  ^^^J^^^dftlSg* 
the  affairs  of  the  allies,  an  alternative  occurred   of  either  de-  ^^  pj^^ 
fending  Ostend,  or  p(X)ceeding  to  join  the  duke  of  York.    To  surround- 
succoar  the  confederates,  and  support  the  British  army,  appear-  ed  by  ene« 
ed  an  object  of  more  urgent  importance  than  the  precarious  "^i^» 
possession  of  a  single  town;    whatever  movement  was  to  be      - 
made  required  despatch,  Xest  the  advance  of  Uie  French  armies 
might  completely  cut  off  the  communication.      A  council  of  deter- 
war  was  therefore  called  by  the  earl  of  Moira,  and  it  was  de-  2^*i^ 
tennined  immediately  to  evacuate  Ostend.    This  difficult  and  ^^^  ^^ 

duke  of 
,y  His  lordship  had  sueeeeded  to  that  title  in  the  feraMT /eat  by  the  death  ygi|u 
of  hia  fiither. 
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GHAP.    Iflbdrknis  ttsk  was  committed  to  colonel  Vyse.    On  the  mom* 
UV.      ing  of  the  1st  of  July  he  began  to  embark  the  troops  on  board 
K^-yry^the  shipping,  which  lay  at  single  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and 
1794.     the  baggage  and  stores  were  in  the  vessels  before  night    The 
French  entered  the  town  as  the  last  idetachment  embarked 
While  colonel  Vyse  was  enga|;ed  in  conducting  the  eracsatioB 
of  Ostend,  lord  Moira  with  his  main  arniy  repaired  tq  Malle, 
lAxMit  four  miles  from  Bruges,  on  the  great  causeway  to  Ghent. 
Masterly    The  enemy  pressing  very  fast,  nothing  was  left  but  die  moit 
execation  rapid  despatch.    For  that  purpose  they  marched  without  tents 
ind  sue     and  baggage.    The  French  general  was  extremely  eager  to  at- 
^<*^^*tack  this  corps;  but  so  skiUulIy  had  their  masterly  leader  ar- 
***      ranged  them  on  their  march,  that  passing  through  a  couatry 
overrun  by  myriads  of  enemies  elated  with  victory,  and  eager 
for  combat,  encountering  numberless  defiles,  through  flats  in- 
tersected with  canals,  and  lately  inundated,  he  did  not  afibrd 
them  a  single  opportunity  of  attack.    After  undergoing  incredi- 
ble hardships,  on  the  8th  of  July  he  joined  the  duke  of  Yott 
Having  conducted  this  important  accession  of  strength  in  aafietj 
to  the  prince,  'lord  Moira  returned  to  Britain.    The  Fre&ch 
generals  were  now  advancing  in  all   directions  through  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  allies  were  apprehensive  that  UoDand 
would  again  become  the  scene  of  invasion.    The  duke  ef  Yoit 
remained  at  Antwerp,  to  afford  the  Dutcb  time  to  strengthes 
Advances  their  fortifications,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence.   The 
of  the        prince  of  Orange,  in  the  beginning  of  the  mcmth,  had  taken 
^r^^^*     jjost  at  Waterioo ;  and  here  he  was  at  first  successful-  in  repel- 
The  duke  ling  an  advanced  guard  of  the  French.    He  was  soon,  however, 
otjork      compelled  to  abandon  this  post,  by  the  advance  of  the  republi- 
^0^^"^^  can  armies  to  Brussels.    He  attempted  afterwards  to  make  a 
sKo^Sed*^^^  along  the  canal  of  Louvain;  but  the  French  bruiging  up 
to  fall        continual  re-enforcements,  he  was  obliged,  vrith  considerable 
ba^         loss,  to  retreat  on  the  16th  across  the  Dyle,  and  establish^ 
for  a  short  time,  his  head-quarters  at  Nyle.     The  stadthdder 
solicited  the  Dutch,   by  repeated  prochunations,  to  levy  one 
nan  in  ten  throughout  the  United  Provinces.     But  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  were  disaffected,  and  the  rest  were  tor^ 
The  French  generals  advanced  in  front  of- the  Dyle  tovanU 
Louvain.    -At  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  Inntve  though  lately  un- 
fortunate Clairfait  again  attempted  an    ineffectual  resistaitce, 
but  was  completely  defeated  by  general  Kleber,  with  the  loss, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  of  six  thousand  men ;  while 
the  generals  Lefevre  and  Dubois  seized  on  the  posi^on  of  the 
nbbey  of  Florival.    It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  combined  armies  to  make  a  stand  at  Namor^ 
and  to  form  a  Ime  of  defence  fifom  thai  city  to  Antwerp;  but 
these  successes  of  the  republicans,  and  their  rapid  movemenbt 
totally  disconcerted    this   plan.    Namur    was    abandoned  by 
.  foMfdl  Beaulieu  on  the  night  of  16di,  leaving  behind  bim 
only  two  hundred  men,  who  surrendered  both  tkie  city  and 
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citadel  on  the  first  summons :  a  brge  qusodtjr  of  ftityiery  was    CRAK 
found  at  Namur.    On  the  30th,  the  keys  of  the  city  were  pre-      UV. 
sentedatthe  bar  of  the  national  conYention.*     In  West  Flan- n^^n"^*^ 
den  the  important  pass  of  the  Lier  was  forced  about  the  same    ITM 
time:  the  French  on  the  23d  sent  let  trumpeter  to  infiSrm  the 
iohalHtants  of  Antwerp  that  they  intended  to  Tisit  them  on  the 
sttccwding  morning,  which  they  did  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  took 
qsiet  possession  of  that  city.    The  allies  had  previously  set  fire 
to  the  immense  magazines  of  fon^  which  were  there  collected. 
Jourdain  and  his  troops  entered  Liege,  which  immediately  sub- 
mitted  to  the  victorious  republicans.    vThe  fortresses  of  Lisle 
and  Sluys  were  ^eedily  captured;*  the  four  towns  taken  from 
the  French  were  successfully  retaken.    The  Austrians  entirely  The  Aas- 
eracuated  the  Netherlands,  which  were  now  overspread  by  thetriani  ea« 
repvbiican  armies.    The  British  retreated  from  Antwerp,  and  tirely  eva- 
in  number  about  twenty-five  thousand  men  proceeded  to  ^i*^^^)  ^^^J'^ 
which  it  was  determined  to  defend,  and  a  I^utch  garrison  was  ^]^^' 
ftatbned  there  for  that  purpose.    The  right  column  of  the  En- 
glish marched  through  Breda  on  the  4th  of  August,  while  th# 
left  went  round  the  town.    They  then  took  a  position  which  had  jnnvpid 
been  prevknialy  marked  out  fi>r  them,  about  four  miles  distant  stand  f£ 
Havii^  halted  several  days  at  Breda,  which  the  prince  of  the  British 
Orange  was  prutting  into  a  state  of  defence,  they  retreated  in  ^^? 
the  end  of  August  to  Bois4e-duc,  where  a  Dutch  garri«on  of  g^J  ^' 
seven  thousand  men  was  posted.    In  the  begmnmg  of  Septem«|^^  H^ 
her  general  Pichegru  approached  with  an  army  of  at  least  are  coml 
eigfaty  thousand  men ;  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  republi-  peUed  to 
cans  attacked  and  stormed  the  posts  on  the  Dommel,  and  the  give  w^ 


village  of  Boxtd,  which  though  they  made  a  most  gallant  re-^^l"^??^ 
siitance,  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  numbers  of  the*f^^J^^ 
mmy.  vThe  duke,  therefore,  with  so  inferior  a^force,  perceiv-  ben. 
iighis  situatkm  totally  untenable,  on  the  16th  of  September,  They  n- 
crossed  the  Mouse,  and  took  a  position  which  had  been  pre*  treat  be>- 
vioualy  reconnoitred  about  three  miles  from  Grave.  So  vigorous  ^*^ 
had  been  the  resistance  of  the  valiant  British,  that  with  twenty*  '^^^'^ 
five  dmuaand  men  they  withstood  tbe  republicans^  who  were 
loan  than  eighty  thoosand,  from  the  beginnmg  of  July  to  tb^ 
nuddie  of  September;  in  which  time  they  made  very  incomi^ 
derable  advances,  where  they  had  the  duke  of  York  and  his 
band  to  combat^     On  the  Rhine  similar  success  attended  the 
foergedc  efforts  of  the  republicans..    The  king  of  Prussia  hav-  p^t||]«gg. 
bg  long  manifested  the  coldest  indifference  to.the  confederacy,  nest  of  the 
had  early  ia  this  year  announced  to  the  Cknnan. princes  ha  de-king  of 
fonnination  Id  withdraw  from  the  alliance.    But  Britaiiif  }odg-  Phms^ 
^of  his  good  ^&ith  by  her  own,  had  conceived  that  he  would 
bmg  mto  the  field  the  forces  fi»r  which  he  bad  stipulated,  and 
k  whkb  he  had  been  paid;  in  ahort^  tiisft  a  monarch  would 
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CH AF.    not  descended  to  an  artifice  so  totally  unbecoming  a  gentleman, 
UV.      or  an  honest  man,  ua  to  ftrocure  the  money  from  other  fieaftU  6y 
^^■v^^^/a/*^  firetenc€9.     But  our  government  and  legislature  bad  pro- 
1794.     ceeded  on  the  supposition  that  Frederick  V/illiam  possessed 
virtues' with  which  they  found  by  experience  he  was  not  endued. 
The  force  which  he  furnished  was  very  inferior  to  that  which 
he  promised,  and  their  efforts  were  not  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  Prussian  army,  and  were  of  little  avail  against 
the  sincere,  zealous,  and  ardent  enthusiasm  of  the  republican 
Vietoriet    troops.     On  the  12th   of  July,  general  Michaud  attacked  the 
of  the  re-    Prussians  near  Edickhoffen  ;    and  to  favour  his  operatk)ns  in 
publicans   that  quarter,  advanced  at  the   same  time  upon  the  Austrians 
2?^        before  Spires.    The  contest  was  long  and  bloody,  and  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory.     On  the  following  day  the  French 
renewed  the   attack  on  the  Prussians  with  redoubled  vigour. 
The  battle  lasted  from  early  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night 
They  attiacked  seven  times,  and  at  length  carried  by  assault, 
amidst  a  terrible  fire,  the  important  posts  fortified  and  occupied 
by  the  Prussians  on   Platoberg,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
whole  teiTitory  of  Deux  Ponts.®      The  republicans  captured 
great  numbers  of  prisoners,  and  nine  guns,  Resides  ammuni- 
tion, waggons,  and  horses.    Continuing  their  series  of  attacks, 
the  republicans  successively  defeated  the  German,  troops,  and 
j^^PBMf^f  compelled  them  to  seek  safety  by  crossing  the  Rhine.'     The 
the  em-      emperor,  alarmed  by  sueh  a  multiplicity  of  successes,  endea- 
peior         voured  to  stimulate  the  German  pnnces  to  join  him  in  e£Bcacious 
to  the  Ger-  measures  to  defend  the  empire  against  the  irruption  of  the  re- 
mincea.      publicans;  and  for  that  purpose  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
*^  circles.     His  own  resources,  he  stated,  were  utterly  inadequate 

to  the  contest :  the  progress  of  the  French  was  so  rapid,  that  he 
must  be  inevitably  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  station 
them  for  the  clefence  of  his  own  frontiersi  unless  the  empire 
is  totally    should  think  proper  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French  vhh 
unttviuling  ^  suflficient  force :  these  exhortations  did  not  produce  the  de- 
sired effect ;  and  no  vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  the  empire 
to  second  its  chief.    The  suspicion  of  treachery  of^eii  springs 
fix)m  discomfiture ;  and  ideas  of  this  sort  were  very  prevalent 
during  this  ill-fated  campaign.     Many  of  the  Austrian  officers 
Opin'ioiigQf incurred  the  imputation:  it  was  said  that  a  considerable  number 
the  opera    of  these  were  infected  with  republican  principles;  and  that 
twna  and    not  a  few  were  corrupted  with  French  gold.     As,  however,  it 
tfrents  of   would  exceed  the  bounds  of  history  to  repeat  the  various  sur- 
~J?^°*'    mises  of  suspicion,  concerning  which  proof  was  not  adduced 
P^»°*        to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours,  the  narrative  shall  not 
follow  their  details.    One  result  however,  is,  the  conduct  of 
the  Austrians  in  many  instances  was  so  extremely  inconsistent 
with  the  military  ability  which  the  officers  of  that  nation  have 
generally  possessed  in  a  great  degree,  that  it  implied  either 
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treachery  or  incapacity.     The  priqce  of  Cobourg  has  been    CHAP, 
severely  censured  for  the  operations  which  terminated  in  the      LIV. 
signal  defeat  at  Fleurus,  and  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands.    It  Ni^^v'^^ 
was  said,  that  knowing  the  efficacy  of  the  British  troops,  he      IfM. 
should  not  have  left  them  at  Toumay  when  he  marched  to  en- 
counter Jourdain  :  that  the  addition  of  such  a  force  would  have 
insured  victory :  that  the  plan  of  separation  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  British  troops  originated,  was  very  inimical  to  the 
objects  of  the  campaign,  and  very  unfi«  to  oppose  an  enemy 
whose  grand  scheme  was  an  extensive  and  closely  connected 
line  of  co-operation :  that  the  allies  had  stationed  themselves 
at  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  while  the  republicans,  by  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  at  once  encompassed  the  whole,  and  broke        .  . 
the  communication  of  the   parts.     These   allegations,  if  true,  ^"^^'o^* 
might  be  all  accounted  for  without  any  charge  of  disaffection  )y\^  ^^  ^^ 
against  Cobourg,    and   upon    a    supposition  that  will  be  very  prince  of 
generally  admitted,  that  Jourdain  and  Pichegru,  especially  the  Cobourg, 
latter,  far  surpassed  Cobourg  in  inventive  powers  which  formed 
new  combinations  adapted  to  the  case.    Cobourg,  indeed,  ap- are  not 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  mere  tactical  experience,  without  supported 
genius,  and  therefore  not  fit  to  cope  with  skilful  men  of  very  by  proof, 
great  genius.  '  This  prince,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  dismissed  fi^m'  his  command,  not  without  a  rumour 
of  imputed  treachery ;  the  truth  of  which  I  have  no  grounds 
to  record  as  an  historical  fact ;  and  I  myself  disbelieve,  as  his 
character  was  fair  and  honourable  ;  as  there  is  no  evidence  to  Cobourg  a 
support  such  a  charge,  and  as  the  disasters  of  the  army  under  roan  of 
his  command  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the' superior  ability  ^5y™|!*" 
of  the  French  generals,  commanding  a  much  more  numerous  J?^  *    ^ 
force,  inspired  by  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm  which,  whence- 
soever  it  arises,  has  always  inspired  meqi  to  efforts  far  beyond 
diplomatic  calculation  formed  on  the  experience  of  common 
wars.     The  emperor  certainly  did  not  receive  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  assistance  from  his  Belgian  subjects,  the  hopes  of 
which  probably  had  a  considerable  influence  in  inducing  him  to 
risit  these  dominions.    His  exhortation  to  them  to  rise  in  mass  ^ 
was  indeed  very  unlikely  to  be  regarded,  as  they  did  not  con- 
ceive that,  like  the  French,  they  were  fighting  their  own  cause. 
Their  object  was  naturally  their  own  security,  and  not  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  house  of  Austria :  they  did  not  choose  to 
rise  in  mass  to  fight  for  a  master^  though  the  French  had  risen 
in  mass  to  fight  for  themselves. 

Alter  evacuating  the  Netherlands,  general  Clairfait,  leaving  Able  e& 
general  Latour  to  cover  Maestreicht,  posted  himself  at  Juliers.  p5^C 
Jonrdain  in  the  beginning  of  September  prepared  to  march  ^^™^*' 
agsdnat  Latour;  but  k  was  the  middle  of  the  month  before  . 
he  was  ready  for  the  assault.    On  the  18th  the  French  in  four  Victories 
columns  attacked  the  whole  line,  from  the  Aywaille  to  Emeux.  of  the  re- 
All  th*  passages  were  forced  with  the  bayonet,  and  the  camps  P^**^'^*'^ 
taken  at  full  charge.    The  Aostrians  left  two  thottsand  men 
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dead  on  the  field  of  battle,   and  several  of  their  battaUiDDs 
were  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.    Seveii  hundred 
prisoners,  twenty-six  pieces  of  large  cannon,  three  pair  of 
colours,  one  hundred  horses,  and  forty  ammumtion  w^rgou, 
were  taken,  as  well  as  the  general's  own  carriage,  his  secre- 
tary, and  papers.     The  remnant  of  Latour's  army  was  com- 
pletely routed  and  dispersed :  general  Clurfait  having  endea- 
voured without  effect  to  assist  Latour,  with  great  skill  aiul 
ability  fortified  himself  at  Juliers ;  and  thither  Uie  republicans 
directed  their  efforts.    On  the  29th  the  French  advanced  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  crossed  the  Roer,  and  attacked  aU  the  Auttii- 
an  general's  extensive  posts,  from  Ruremon4»p^4o  JuUcrsand 
Dureu.    The  conflict  lasted  the  whole  of  the  39th  md  30th 
of  September,  and  was  renewed  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  October. 
The  battle  was^  extremely  fierce  on  both  sides ;  but  Cbir£ut 
having  lost  ten  thousand  men,  found  it  necessary  to  retreit 
as  rapidly  as  possible.    Juliers  was  abandoned  to  the  French} 
and  Clairfait  retreated  across  the  Rhine :  the  republicans  con- 
publicans    quered  Cologne,  Worms,  Bonn,    and  in   short  reduced  the 
Jf^oT^left*  whole  left  bank  of  the  river.    Pichegru,  meanwhile  was  press- 
bank  of  the  ^"S  on  towards  Holland.     He  informed  the  national  confcn- 
Ithine.        ^on*  ^hat  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  he  would  subji^ 
ithe  United  Provinces :  and  though'  the  whole  force  which  be 
required  was  not  immediately  sent,  yet  so  numerous  an  addi- 
tion was  despatched  to  his  army,  that  he  deemed  himself  able 
to  proceed  with  his  operations.    In  the  beginning  of  October 
he  invested  Bois-le-duc,    which   in  a  fevr  days  surreodered. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  a  sharp  conflict  took  place  between 
the  republicans  and  the  English,  in  which,  though  ^e  event 
was  not  decisive,  the  loss  was-  considerable.    The  duke  fi 
York  now  crossing  the  Waal,  fell  back  to  Nimeguea,  and 
.  thither  the  French  mulUtudes  soon  followed.      The  Brkbh 
army  was  posted  to  the  left  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  enemy  in 
front  of  the  town,  where  batteries  were  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  cannonade  and  bombardment    On  the  4th  of  November  a 
^  sortie  was  made  in  the  night    The  troops  employed  in  the 
*  sally  were  about,  three  thousand    British,    Hanoverians,  tsA 
Dutch ;  and  their  object  was  to  destroy  the  batteries  wbkh 
were  newly  constructed  to  ainnoy  the  city.     It  appears  that 
the  French  were  by  some  means  informed  of  this  deugn, 
and  were  prepared  to  obstruct  its  execution.    The  conflict  iras 
extremely  ot»tinate,  but  our  troops  were  vktorbus^  thoo^ 
with  considerable  loss.    The  British  general,  however,  from 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  enemy,  found  k  necessary  to 
evacuate  Nimeguen.    Philippine  on  the  Scheldt  also  surrea- 
dered:   the  French  army  on  the  right  was  £ut  advancing^ 
and  after  the  victories  -over  the  Austrians  laid  aiege  to  Mae^ 
treicht    This  city  stood  a  regular  investment  in  the  begis- 
ning  of  October.    Durjpg  this  month  the  republkanB  carried 
9n  tfaw  approachesi  and  wfaast  ^tboir  pamUela  wars  femipr 
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constructed  their  batteries.    They  repeatedly  aummonded  the    ghAF. 
town  to  surrender ;  this  denunciation  having  on  the  30th  been      U V. 
made  in  vain,  the  besiegers  began  to  pour  a  most  dreadful  ^.^^v^^^ 
shower  of  shot  and  shells  from  all  their  works,  with  which     lf94. 
they  had  surrounded  the  place.    This  fire,  lasting  during  the 
whole  of  the   night,  demolished  many  public  buildings  and 
prirate  houses,  wounded  and  killed  great  numbers  of  the  in«- 
habitants.    During  three  days  this  destructive  assault  continu- 
ed: the  governor  at  length,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
magistrates  and  people,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  general 
Kleber,  and  the    city    capitulated  on  the  4th  of  November. 
After  the  capture  of  Nimeguen  and  Maestreicht,  the  operations 
were  inactive  during  the  rest  of  the  month.    But  the  troops, 
though  not  engaged  in  batUes,  were  exposed  to  the  severest 
hardships.     The  winter  began   whh  extreme    severity:    the  Winter 
soldiers  were  in   want  of  clothing   and  other  necessaries  for  campaign 
eocoimtering  a  winter  campaign,  which  had  not  been  foreseen  i^^  ^ll*»d» 
ID  time  to  make  adequate  provision.    In  a  country  so  much 
colder  and  damper  than  Britain,  that  season  far  exceeded  its 
ttsoal  rigour.     The  consequence  was  sickness  and  mortality  sickness 
among  the  soldiers,  augmented  by  the  want  pf  remedies  and  and  morta. 
medical  assistance  suflkient  for  such  an  unexpected  prevalencelity  of  the 
of  distemper.     It  is  probable,  from  the  inaction  of  the  French  ®^^ 
at  this  time,  that  they  laboured  under  similar  evils.  Fresh  and  un-  "^P** 
memos  re-enforcements  however,  arriving,  enabled  them  in  De- 
cember to  proceed  with  their  operations.    On  the  rth  of  this  Intiepidef* 
month  they  made  a  fruiUess  attempt  to  cross  the  Waal  m  four  forts  of 
rafts,  from  Nimeguen ;  two  of  the  rafts  were  sunk  by  the  English  Jj**"13* 
fcrccs,  who  were  stationed  on  the  opposite  side,  near  the^^^jy^*^ 
Tillage  of  Liant ;  one  floated  to  the  side  occupied  by  the  Dutch ; 
»d  only  one  of  the  four  regained  that  which  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  tiie  republicans.    On  the  1 1th  the  attempt  was  renewed, 
»d  with  better  success :  they  crossed  the  river  above  Nime- 
guen and  near  the  canal,  in  bcwts  and  on  rafts  to  the  number  of 
*lK>Qt  five    thousand  men.     Another  detachment,   however, 
attempting  the  passage  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.   . 
About,  the  middle  of  December  the  frost  became  extremely 
intense  and  in  a  few  days  the  Maese  and  the  Waal  were  fix»en 
orer.    On  the  37th  the  army  crossed  the  river;  the  duke  of  Attempts 
fork  had,  together  with  the  prince  ef  Orange,  endeavoured  of  theduloa 
toit)U8e  the  Dutch  to  such  energetic  resistance  as  had  formcriy  ^Jo* 
saved  tiieif  country  fi^m  French  mvaders;  but  die  c>rc«™-^^J|^ 
stances  of  the  times,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  wcre^orodge 
totally  changed.     Great  numbers  of  the   Dutch   were  now  the  Dutch* 
onwilling  to  oppose  the  French,  and  moat  of  the  rest  conceiv- 
^  oppoaidon  hopetesa.    The  exhcHtatioDs  of  the  princes  were, 
^tcrefore,  altDgether  unavailing;  and  the  duke  of  York  consi- 
dered aU  efforts  as  useless  to  save  a  people  not  desirous  of 
^▼ing  themselves.    Secdng  military  exertions  unlikely  to  be 
^rther  us^iil  in  that  country)  he^  returned  to  EngUad.    The 
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CHAP,   remainiiig  forces  yrtre  now  intruited  to  tbe  comnaiidof  gene* 
LIV.     ral  Walmoden ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  the  enemy 
^i^'^'^^s^  to  repass  the  WaaL    For  this  purpose  ten  battallioDs  of  Bri- 
1794b      tish  infantry,  with  six  squadrons  of  light  cavalry,  commaDded 
by  majot*  general  Dundas,  assisted    by   four    squadrons  aod 
four  battallions  of  Hessiansi  amounting  in  all  to  about  six  thou- 
,sand  five  hundred  infantry,  and  a  thousand  horse,  advanced  in 
three  columns.     At  day  break  on  the  SOth  of  December,  attack- 
ing a  great  body  of  French  at  the  village  of  Thuil,  tbey  car- 
ried it  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  the  republicans  across 
the  river.     This  success,  however,  was  only  temporary;  the 
English  army  was  from  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  climate 
and'  season    rapidly  decreasing.     Private  libeitdity  was  added 
to  public  expenditure  in  sending  plentiful  supplies  of  flaooel 
waistcoats,  and  other  fences  against  the  cold;  but  the  iucl^ 
snency  of  the  frosts  was  superior   to  every  expedient;  the 
chief  part  of  the  army  was  overcome  with  sickness.    Accoid- 
ing  to  the  reports  of  officers  who  were  engaged  in  this  dreadful 
service,  the  professional  attention  bestowed  upon  the  sick  was 
by   no   means  adequate  to   the    effectual   dbcharge  of  that 
momentous  duty.*    In  the  month  of  January  the  French  ag^ 
crossed  the  Waal  with  seventy  thousand  men.     This  formidable 
host  attacked  the  remains  of  the  British  army,  and  compelled 
them,  though  still  makmg  the  most  gallant  resistance,  to  retire. 
Without  tents,  and  unable  to  procure  cantonments^  the  distres- 
sed heroes  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night,  in  this  severe  seasoD) 
in  the  open  tobacco  sheds,  or  under  the  canopy  of  an  incle- 
ment sky.    The  Dutch  now  urgfed  the  stadtholder  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  French,  and  finding  him  unwilling,  their  pro- 
vinces and  towns  successively  offered  terms  to  the  republicans, 
which  were  accepted     Zealand,  and  soon  after  Holland,  enter- 
-  ed  into  a  capitulation.     The  stadtholder  with  much  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  Hague  with  his  family,  sought  and  found 
refuge  in  England :  by  the  beginning  of  February  the  pro- 
Immense    vinces  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French.    As  the  repub- 
tuperioritylicans  now  possessed  all  the  country  between  the  British  army 
of  numbers  and  the  coast  of  Holland,  it  was  impossible  to  retreat  in  that 
Ene^shto  ^'''®^*^®°»  ^^®y»  therefore,  were  obliged  to  take  a  much  more 
evi^uate     circuitous  route  towards  the  north  coast  of  Germany.    They 
HoUand,     repeatedly  occupied  strong  positions,  not  with  the  vadn  inten- 
which        tion  of  making  a  stand  against  three  times  their  number,  but 
wldsto     to  secure  their  retreat.    Therein  they  had  also  to  encounter 
the  French 

e  The  details  on  this  subject,  not  once  or  twice  mentioned,  but  my  ire- 
quentlv  repeated  through  the  periodical  works  of  the  time,  daily,  weekly, 
monthl]^,  and  yearly,  and  nerer  contradlcied,  charge  the  medical  depart- 
ment with  extreme  negligence.  But  candour  must  admit,  that  tbe  prrnp 
lence  of  distemper  was  much  greater  than  was  to  be  foreseen  or  expected 
when  the  medical  apD0Ln,tments  were  made,  and  that  therefore  a  leas 
minute  att<*ntion  coiua  be  bestowed  on  evciy  individual  patient,  tfasn  the 
case  required* 
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manj  other  difficulties.    The  partial  thaws  which  oecasioiuiHx   CHAF. 
took  place  only  senred  to  a^rarate  the  misery  of  the  troops»      UV. 
fronrtfae  floods  which  succeeded  these  alterations  iu  the  tcin->«^'^«^^i^ 
perature,  and  either  impeded  their  progress,  or  obliged  the  sol^     1794 
diers  to  wade  through  torrents  of  mud  and  water,  which  some^ 
times  reached  e^en  to  their  knapsacks.    In  this  dreadful  situa- 
tion they  were  obl^ed  to  continue  their  march,  or  to  be  orer* 
whehned  by  the  enemy.    After  a  route  perhaps  unequalled  in 
theannab  of  military  hardship,  the  exhausted  remains  of  our 
tfoiy  arrived  at  Bremen ;  and  having  halted  for  some  weeks  they 
embarked  for  England. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  termination  of  the  British  expe- Campaign 
dition  to  the  continent :  so  Utde  did  the  expenses,  preparations,  ^f  ^'^ 
and  military  equipments  of  two  years  answer  the  purposes  foir^TSe^'^ 
vhich  they  were  undertaken.      Britain  had    gone  to  war  to  British 
prevent  an   at&ck   upon    the    rights  of    Dutch    nayigation :  anny. 
instead  of  one  river,  the  whole  seven  provinces  were  now  com* 
manded  by  the  republicans.    She  had  gone  to  war  to  prevent 
French   aggrandizement :    one    campaign  had  given  France 
an  accession  of  territory  fertile,  productive,  and  opulent,' &r  sur* 
passing  all  the  conquests  of  her  most  ambitious  and  successful 
monarchs. 

In  Italy  and  Spain  the  reputdicans  were  successful  as  &r  as 
they  employed  their  efforts:  their  exertions,  however,  in 
Piedniont,  were  not  important  On  the  confines  of  Spain  they 
made  rapid  advances;  the  Spanish  government  attempted  to  * 
n»e  the  aulnects  in  mass:  but  this  was  an  expedient  that 
couid  succeed  only  in  countries  where  the 'people,  either  being 
or  concdvmg  themselves  free,  were  mspirited  by  the  ardour  of 
liberty. 

From  such  an  issue  to  the  eflfbrts  of  the  confederatioil,  per* 
sons  that  did  not  exactly  consider  the  specific  case  might  very 
naturally  draw  unjust  inferences.  Such  might  conclude,  that 
because  the  combination  in  question  had  been  unsifccessfu^ 
^no  future  union  for  suppressing  dangerous  ambition  could 
be  successful,  and  therefore  that  die  attempt  would  be  vain; 
Were  a  concert  to  be  proposed  for  reducing  Uie  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  the  events  of  1794  might  be  quoted  as 
^^amingsthal  the  scheme  would  be  hnpracticable ;  and  aissur^ 
^^y  the  same  means  and  conduct  in  simiiar  circumstancea 
^uM  be  unavailing.  If  the  continental  powers,  pretendiDg 
to  join,  were  really  td  pursue  difibrent  and  ei^eii^  contrary  objects) 
«d  if  the  French  were  oispired  by  the  same  sjwrit  which, 
bring  th^  r^ublican  entbuuasm,-  animated  and  mvigorated 
^  excrtiona,  the  issue  wooW  certainly  be  discomfiture  to 
wnommal  coaiilion  of  realiy  discordant  pavts.  But  if  Acy 
veveto  uaisa  in  head,  heart,  and  hand,  to;  nufstie  an  object 
which  aaony  might  think  mote  imporCant  for  their  uhimald 
»*tyiha»prftry  uidjemnities  ^  and  if  it  were  to  happenjbat 
^hadnqt  t»  coptend  agnast  »nthusiasm»  but  torpid  iodifferr  . 
Vol.  ».  64 
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CHAP,    evkcef  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  events  of  1794 
LlV.      would  be  repeated.    Even  respecting  Holland  singly)  it  would 
^^''^'^>^  be  extremely  hasty  to  deduce  a  geoei*al  conclusion  from  the 
,    1794.     untoward  bsvie  of  this  disastrous  campugn.     The  reductbo 
of  Holland  did  not  arise  merely  from  the  arms  of  Pichegru, 
but  in  a  great  degree  from  the  Dutch  themselves.    The  ma- 
jority of  them  were  democradcal,   and   received  the  French 
not  only  without  opposition,  but  with  gratitude  and  joyi  u 
their  deliverers  and  brothers*      They  might  have,  withstood 
PichegrU)  when  assisted  by    the  gallant  English^  as  without 
any  assistance  they  withstood  Turenne  and  Conde ;  dnd  with 
much  less  aid  they  discomfited  Alva  and  Parma.    The  Dutch 
have  clearly  manifested,    that,   if  ^ey  exert  themselves,  no 
foreign  power  can  keep  their  country  in  subjection,  or  even 
dependence.    Should  it  ever  happen  that  they  choose  to  assert 
their  independence,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  sue- 
cessfuF;  whenever  they  have  the  will  they  have  the  power  to  be 
free. 
Signal  tue-     Signal  as  had  been  the  disasters  of  the  British  armies  on 
cess  of      the  continent,  where  she  acted  alone,  unincumbered  with  allies, 
BntAJn      and  on  her  appropriate  theatre,  her  success  was  momentous, 
^S^t  **  *"^  ^^^  ^^^7  ^*"*cendent.     In  the  choice  of  naval  command- 
2^,        ers,  our  minister,  through  the  war,  has  uniformly  considered  in- 
strumentality ;   fitness  for  discharging  the  duties,  and  accom- 
plishing the  purposes  of  the  appointment.    The  various  com- 
mands, supreme  and  subordinate,  were  copferred  on  professional 
Her  fleets  ^ability  and  character.      Three  powerful  armaments  were  pre« 
paramount  pared  for  the  campaign  of  1794:   one  under  lord  Hood,  com- 
b  the  Me-  manded  the  Mediterranean,  reduced  the  island  of  Corsica,  and 
^^^^      protected  the  coasts  of  Spain  and   Italy ;    a  second,  under  sir 
Acquisi.    ^^^^  Jervis,  with  a  military  force  headed  by  air  Charles  Grey, 
tionsm  the  reduced  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucie,  and  some  parts  of 
IVest  In-    St.  Domingo.    But  the  most  illustrious  monument  of  British 
^^         naval  rfory  was  raised  by  earl  Howe.    During  the  preceeding 
dFe^l    ^  P*"^  ^*  *^®  ^•**'  France,  conscious  of  her  maritime  inferiori^ 
Howe  and  ^^  Great  Britain,  had  hhherto  confined  her  exertions  to  cruisers 
'the  chan-  and  small  squadrons  lor  harrassing  our  trade.     In  the  month  of 
.  nelflfiet.     May  the  French  were  induced  to  depart  from  this  system  of 
naval  warfare.     Anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  convoy  dailj  ex- 
pected from  America,  conveying  an  immense  supply  of  com 
and  flour,  of  naval  stores  and  colonial  productions,  the  Brest 
fieet»  amounting  to  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line,  ventured  to 
sea  under  the  command  of  rear  admiral  Villaret.    Lord  Howe 
expecting  the  same  convoy,  went  to  sea  with  twenty  ships  of 
thelbe.    On  the  28th  of  May  he  descried  the  enemy  to  wind- 
ward.   Admiral  Palsey  in  the  evening  gave  signal  to  the  van- 
most  ships  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear.    Lord  Hugh  Seymour 
Conway  attacked  the  Reyoludonarie  of  120  guns,  and  being 
soon  supported  by  captain  Parker  of  the  Audacious,  so  damaged 
the  enemy's  ship  that  she  struck;  but  escq[>ing  daring  the  night, 
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ahe  was  towed  into  Rochfbrt.    The  next  morning  th6  fleets  re-    CHAP, 
sumed  the  conflict,  but  the  intermbsion  of  a  thick  fog  prevented      UV. 
its  continuance.    The  fog  lasted  that  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ^^"v"^^ 
tiro  following  days.    The  sun  occasionally  breaking  through  the     1794. 
mist,  showed  to  each  other  the  direction  of  the  fleets;  and  lotd 
Howe  employed  this  time  in  most  masterly  manoeuvres  to  obtain  Skilful  ma* 
the  weather-gage,  that  he  might  compel  them  to  fight  when  the  n«uvrefo^ 
atmosphere  should  clear,  and  at  length  he  succeeded.    On  the  ^""^  ^^ 
ist  of  Jane,  the  fog  being  dispersed,  our  admiral,  from  his  for^^Iltae  ^ 
mer  excellent  dispositions,  found  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  Battle  of 
French  to  battle.     Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  our  the  Ist  of 
fleet  advanced  in  a  close  and  compact  line :  the  enemy,  finding  Jane, 
an  engagement  unavoidable,  received  our  onset  with  their  accus-  fo^""*'?!^ 
tomed  valour.    A  close  and  desperate  engagement  ensued,  pre-  ^^^!^^^ 
senting  the  French  as  combatants  worthy  of  occupying  the  naval  oiueff^ 
heroism  of  England.    The  Montague  of  130  guns,- the  French  of  the  ene- 
admiral's  ship  having  adventured  to  encounter  the  Queen  t^har-  >^:f  •  una^ 
lone  of  100,  was,  in  less  than  an  hour,  compelled  to  fly  :  the  other '^^i^f^ 
ships  of  the  same  division  seeing  all  eflbrts  ineffectual  against  b^^Ii 
Britiah  prowess,  endeavoured  to  follow  the  fljring  admiral;  ten, fleet, 
however,  were  so  crippled  that  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  Decisive^ 
rest;  but  many  of  the  British  ships  were  so  damaged  that  some  ofgioi^i<>u8» 
these  disabled  ships  of  the  enemy  effected  their  escape.    Six  re-  ""^  J??^ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  the  British  admiral,  and  ^^re  brought  ^^^2|^^ 
safe  into  Portsmouth,  viz.  La  Juste  of  80  guns,  La  Sans  Pereille     ^^' 
of  80  g^ns,  L'America  74,  L*Achille  74,  L^Impetueux  74,  and 
Northumberland  74:  these,  with  Le  Vengeur,  which  was  sunk» 
made  the  whole  loss  of  the  French  amount  to  seven  ships  of  the 
line.     The  victorious  ships  arrived  safe  in  harbour  with  their 
prizes :  the  crews,  officers,  and  admiral  were  received  with  those 
gratefbl  thanks  and  high  applauses  which  Britain  never  &ils  to 
bestow  on  her  conquering  heroes;     Earl  Howe  was  by  all  ranks 
and  parties  extolled  for  his  tactical  skill,  steady  perseverance,  and 
determmed  courage;  first,  in  forcing  the  enemy,  after  every  eva- 
sion, to  a  close  action ;  and  then  in  obtaining  so  signal  an  advan- 
tage over  a  fleet  superior  in  its  number  of  ships  and  of  men,  a^ 
well  as  in  sbe  and  weight  of  metal/  The  year  1794^  surpassing  in 
disaster  by  land  the  unfortunate^  1777>  or  1781,^  hf  sea  equalled 
the  glories  of  1759. 

f  See  M[sclarlaiie'8  History,  voL  iv.  p.  461. 
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bitemal  aikifs  of  France^— The  Corde]ien.^Tlie  tenors  of  llobei|Mnt's 
^rannyy  the  fear  of  foreign  enemies^— A  powerfol  party  qiiicUjr  ftnaed 
a^raintt  him^— 4)Donied  to  deaths— Periahea  on  tbe  aeafiold^— Biimoct 
iniquitous  decrees  leacinded. — Jacobin  dubs  entirely  abolished.— ^Diwn* 

*  ings  of  social  order  begin  to  re-appear  in  France  — Britain.p-TriB]i  for 
trea8on.^Edinburgh —liVatt  and  Downie. — ^Watt's  conspiracy  not'trei- 
flon  by  Hie  letter  of  Edward  ill's  statute— treason  by  the  judicial  inter- 
preutm  of  that  sUtute*«»Condenioed  and  suffen  death.— Attend  plot 
to  aaaasainate  the  king— the  allegation  supported  by  no  pnK£— Triat 
of  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  and  John  Thelwal,  for  high  tru- 
son.— Ability  of  the  lawyers  on  both  8ides.~Eztraordinary  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Brskine  —The  accused  are  respectively  acquitted  — RiotB  in  tfat 
netxopolis.— Meeting  of  parliament  —Mr.  Pitt  auffura  the  down&ll  of  tbi 
present  system  of.Franee  from  the  eihanstion  of  her  fiaaneeSi— Oppoe- 
lion  contends,  that  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  the  French  would  disoom 
new  resources*  and  alleges  France  to  be  returning  to  social  order.--Dis- 
cussion  respecting  the  practicability  of  negotiation  — Sentiments  and  m- 
sons  of  the  whigs  who  tiad  separated  from  Mr,  Fox.— Motions  for  an  in- 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  war,  and  state  of  thenation-^is  nega- 
tiiM«— ParUamentarv  proirisioes  for  the  approttchiMF  caiiipai||e.*>l4)tt  t» 
the  emperor —Supplies  — Tase8.««>Pl«n  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  manning  the  naiy. 
^Plan  of  Mr.  Wmdhaa  for  the  unproveroent  of  the  niilitia.~I)i9cuasioa 
of  the  lat^  acquittals.— Statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  India  company.- 
'Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  princess  Carolme  of  Brunswick.- 
Pidviaioia  fot  the  eataMisbment  of  their  i«yal  highnesses.- AnaagtoeBt 
te  the  payment  of  the  princess  debts.^ApplicatuMi  from  the  West  India 
merchaata— Motion  of  Mr.  Wilberferce  for  the  abc^tion  of  tbe  shve 
trade^is  negatived.— Termination  of  Hastinn'a  trial  by  an  hoooorahb 
acquittal.— Mr.  Pitt  decUues  his  majesty's  wulingness  to  makepeace,^ 
attainable  with_  security,  without  regard  to  the  form  of  French  { 


ment.— Msh  affairs.— llord  FitcwiUiam  viceroy .-Miaunderstsodingf  be- 
tween mbisters  and  him  concerning  the  extent  and  bounds  of  his  poicn 
—he  is  recalled  and  succeeded  1^  lord  Camdea.— internal  afiainw 
France.— The  «>vemment  of  Hobespierre  Uie  lowest  abyss  of  revolut^ 
aiy  snarcby  —Commencing  return  of  social  order.— Cons  titution  of  1795 
—two  councils,  and  an  executive  directory  of  five.— French  politidans 
now  convinced,  that  a  control  of  esUtes  is  necessary.— Death  of  the  lite 
king'a  son. 

WHEN  the  Tictortes  of  the  Franch  in  the  NeOieriw^  R- 
moved  their  apprehrnsions  from  foreign  enemies^  their  attentioQ 
was  tomed  to  internal  tyranny.  After  the  jacobins  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  Gux>ndi8ts,  they  were  themselves  difided  into 
two  parties.  A  division  in  opposition  to  Robespieire  was  head- 
ed by  Hebeit,  and  called  the  faction  of  the  Cordeliers ;  these 
men  carried  jacobmism  to  an  extremity  that  even  Robespierre 
himself -did  not  approve,  especially  when  he  had  made  sucb 
strides  to  single  despotism.    In  the  frantic  wildness  of  tbeir 
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tivi)  and  political  doctrines,  they  somewhat  rasembled  the  fifth    CHAP. 
mMarchy  men  of  this  country.    They  proposed,  without  any      LV. 
exceptbD,  equalizatioQ  of  property,  and  a  community  in  every  n^^v^^n^ 
kind  of  goods  or  desirable  objects:  but  in  a  point  of  religious  .  1794i 
doctrines  they  were  totally  different,  or  rather  their  frenzy  took 
a  quite  contrary  direction.    The  English  anarchists  were  pos- 
sessed with  the  madness  of  fanaticism^  the  French  With  the 
madness  of  athebm.  ^  Their  inculcations  of  universal  equality 
bf  no  means  suited  Robespierre,  they  were  arrested  at  his  in- 
stance, accused,  and  put  to  death.    Anacharsis  Clootz,  one  of 
the  number,  preached,  to  his  fellow  sufferers  atheism  on  the  scaf-  • 
fold,  and  died  blaspheming  his  God.    The  associates  of  Robes* 
pierre  next  followed:  fear  and  envy  doomed  Danton  to  the 
scaffold.    The   tenure   of  Robespierre's   despotism   was   the  Tenure  of 
alarms  of  the  people:  and  as  these  decreased,  his  power  de- the despott 
cayed.  Rapidly  susceptible  in  all  theiiwrnpressions,  the  French  »ni  of  Ro- 
people  no  sooner  began  to  consider  the  atrocities  which  he  had  ^P^"*V 
been  perpetrating,  than  they  became  enraged  against  tlie  ty-^-I^' 
rant;  bis  enemies  stimulated  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  dug- enemies, 
gested  that  he  desired  to  establish  himself  as  dictator.    Fear, 
the  most  strongly  operadve  of  bis  two  ruling  passions,  now 
goaded  the  tyrant  to  fresh  proscriptions :  he  had  still  the  armed 
force  of  Paris  under  his  command,  but  be  found  that  it  was  im- 
bibing the  sentiments  of  his  Adversaries.     Encountering  dan** 
^r,  his  timidity  palsied  bis  usual  sagacky.    Eillaud  Varennus  ^  po^^'* 
pubficly  accused  him  in  the  conven^on:*  Barrere,  his  artful  andC^fP^Jy 
Tersatile  associate^  perceived  tfiait  his  dominion  was  drawing  tOi^^^gt 
an  end,  and  supported  the  accusation.    Robespierre  finding  soh^ 
powerfi^  a  par^  to  be  formed  for  his  destruction,  endeavoured 
to  interest  the  violent  anarchisU  in  his  favour,  and  imputed  the 
cbarjirea  agnnat  him  to  the  machinations  of  loyalists  and  Eng- 
lish :  bat  his  ^orts  being  destitute  of  iimmess  and  courage, 
were  totally  inefficient    When  he  repaired  to  the  convention, 
TalUen  rose,  and  in  a  vehement  speech,  painted  in  the  most 
vivid  colours  all  the  atrocities  under  which  France  had  groaned 
»Ki  of  which  be  regarded  Robesnterre  as  the  principle  author. 
He  recapitvlated  the  manifold  details  of  his  bloody  tyranny, 
ail  the  crimes  he  had  authorized,  the  atrocious  laws  of  which 
he  had  been  the  author,  add  the  victims  which  he  had  sacri- 
Sced,  eamestty  endeavoured  to  make  tfie  convention  blush  at  so 
(fisgraceful  a  slavery,  and  turrang  towards  the  bust  of  Brutus,  ' 
nv^Md  kis  genius,  and  drawing  fbrth  a  dagger  from  his  girdle, 
he  swore  than  he  would  plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  Robespierre, 
if  the  repreaentatives  of  the  people  had  not  the  courage  to  or- 
i»  hisf  arrestatioo,  and  ta  break  their  chains^    The  tyrant 
tryed  to  reply,  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  be  heard ;  the  con- 
^NmtlsadooMed  him  and  hio  chief  associates  to  imprisonment 

i  8e|riir»  111.  116.    Otridge'9  Annual  Remter,  and  New  Anmiai  Bera* 
ter,1794  k  Scgur,  voK  ill.  p.  117. 
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CHAP.  Attempts  were  made  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his  behalf;  bot 
LV.  his  own  cowardice  prevented  success.^  Finding  that  all  was 
v^^v"^  lost,  Robespierre  shot  himself  with  a  pistol :  but  the  jusdce  of 
1794i  heaven  would  not  suffer  the  scaffold  to  be  deprived  (^  so  1n^ 
rited  a  victim ;  his  wound  rendered  his  punishment  more  linger- 
ing and  tormenting.  During  the  twenty-four  hours  which 
preceded  his  execution,  he  beheld  the  universal  joy  inspired  by 
his  downfall,  and  the  horror  which  his  person  excited;  he 
heard  the  reproaches  of  his  colleagues,  whom  he  had  abased, 
and  over  whom  he  had  tyrannized ;  the  cries  of  joy  of  the  vic- 
tims whom  he  still  wished  to  strike ;  and  the  imprecations  of 
the  whole  people,  whom  he  had  for  such  a  length  of  time  de- 
ceived and  oppressed.  An  object  of  public  execration,  no  kind 
remembrance  to  strengthen  his  courage,  no  friend  by  his  tears 
to  soften  his  torments,  he  was  compelled  to  appear  before  that 
revolutionary  tribunal,  by  which  his  fury  had  condemned  his 
own  acpomplices«  He  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  with  his  bro- 
ther, Couthon,  Saint  Just,  and  Lebas,  his  colleagues,  Heniiot 
his  general,  and  the  members  of  the  rebellious  rommunet,^  An 
immense  crowd  followed  him,  reproached  him  with  his  crimes 
and  his  baseness,  loaded  him  with  outrages,  and  announced  ts 
him,  by  their  acclamations,  the  judgment  of  posterity,  which 
would  place  him  in  the  list  of  the  most  odious  and  contempti- 
ble tyrants.  The  executioner,  tearing  off  with  violence  the 
bandage  whith  covered  his  wound,  drew  from  him  a  hideous 
shriek,  exposed  him  for  some  time  to  the  eager  looks  of  ven- 
.geance  and  hatred,  and  at  last  despatched  him  by  a  death  as  in- 
mmous  as  his  life. 

Robespierre  attsdned  his  power  neither  by  extraordinary 
abilities  nor  intrepid  courage.  All  govei^mient  and  subordina- 
tion being  destroyed,  the  mere  brutal  force  of  the  mob  was  pa* 
ramount ;  and  he  rose  by  the  adaptation  of  his  manners  to  the 
lawless  rabble,  and  the  coincidence  of  his  disposition  with  the 
predominant  savageness  of  infuriated  passion.  Terror  for 
a  time  maintained  the  supremacy  of  this  monster.  Fearing 
and  envying  all  excellence,  he  employed  his  dominion  in  the 
destruction  not  only  of  eminent  and  able  men,  but  the  ^&j 
qualities  which  lead  to  distinction.  The  sway  of  such  a  wretch, 
though  only  temporary,  is  a  warning  lesson  to  abilities  and  gen- 
ius enamoured  of  revolution,  that  by  succeeding  in  its  projects 
it  is  eventually  a  ladder  for  exalting  the  most  execrable  and 
contemptible  of  mankind.  Robespierre  having  thus  expeii- 
enced  the  m eriteo  ooom  of  tyranny,  the  convention  pursued 
measures  which  tended  to  alleviate  the  mischiefs  that  had  ac- 
crued from  the  reign  of  atrocity,  aqd  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  system  of  terrorism. 

The  banished  and  imprisoned  remains^ of  the  Gironde  paitf 
were  recalled  or  released,  the  most  flagrant  and  in&moua  of  Ro- 


1  Segur,  vol.  iii.  p.  118;  m  Ibid.  p.  190. 
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bespierre's  decrees  were  rescinded*  inyblabSity  was  restored    CHAP. 
to  the  members  of  the  convention ;  and)  to  crown  the  salutary      L^* 
changes,  the  jacobin  club,  that  perennial  source  of  anarchy  and  Vi^^*^^'^^^ 
every  flagrant  enormity  was  abolished.  From  this  moment  terror      1^94. 
hy  degrees  ceased  to  rule  over  France,  and  the  drawing^  of  ^^""^ 
social  order  began  to  re-appear :  religion  again  lifted  up  her  bal-^i^^^ 
loved  Toice,  and  a  distant  prospect  of  better  days  seemed  to  open  ^         ' 
to  France. 

The  internal  events  which  chiefly  attracted  the  public  attention  Britain.^ 
in  1794,  were  the  trials  for  treason,  both  in  Edinburgh  and  I^on-*^*^'*  ^ 
don.    In  the  Scottish  metropolis,  a  person  named  Robert  Watt,  S^?"* 
being  a  member  of  some  of  the  corresponding  societies,  had  of-  burgh, 
fered  himself  to  government  as  a  spy  and  an  informer,  but  not  Watt  and 
obtaining  from  the  officers  of  the  crown  the  sum  whifch.  he  ex-  Downi^ 
pected  and  required,  he  seriously  projected  to  seize  by  force  the 
casde  of  Edinburgh,  the  banks,  suid  the  excise  office ;  also  the 
persons  of  the  lord  pr'>vost,  and  of  the  judges  civil  and  criminal. 
This  project  he  communicated  in  a  paper  to  one  Downie,  a  me- 
chanic, and  several  other  members  of  the  societies.     Downie  ap- 
peared to  accede,  but  tKe  others  rejected  the  proposal,  and  one 
of  them  being  himself  a  spy,  gave  information  to  government: 
Watt  and  Downie  were  apprehended  and  tried. 

By  the  pnion,  the  treason  laws  of  England  extend  to  ScOt-Wstt'aam-- 
land.    Watt's  conduct  amounted  to  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  JP"*^J^  ^ 
against  the  king,  which  though  not  treason  by  the  statute  of  Ed-  EdJJSd 
ward  in.  had  been  usually  reckoned  treason  by  judges  interpre-  iil's  sta^ 
ting  that  statute,  as  we  have  abeady  observed."^    The  president  tute. 
o(  the  court  of  session  was  head  of  a  special  commission  ap]M)int-  ^'?*?P  ^. 
edto  try  these  persons,  and  m  his  charge,  adopted  the  judicial  ^2^™jJ 
construction,**  instead  of  the  legulative  de&iition,  he  described  tion ofUiat 
the  crime  to  be  treason,  the  jury  admitted  his  explanation,  and  stsitute.^ 
as  the  evidence  of  the  fact  was  unquestionable,  brought  their 
▼erdict  guilty.     The  defence  set  up  for  the  prisoner  acknow- 
ledged most    profligate  baseness,  but  pretended  that  he  had 
proposed  the  plan  to  procure  accomplices,  that  he  might  inform 
against  thetn,  and  betray  theur  counsels.    His  most  plausible 
defence  would    have  been  the  irrelevancy  of  the  charge,  and 
his  counsel  might  have  alleged,  that  the  decisions  of  judges  mi- 
litadng  agunst  the  express  definition  of  a  statute,  did  not  consti- 
tute Ae  law  of  thte  land ;  and  as  the  treason  law  then  stood,  a 
conspiracy  to  lev^  war  was  not  one  of  its  clauses :  on  this  ground^ 
however.  Watt  &d  not  Insist    Downie  was  also  condenined,  but  ^ 
recommended  to  mercy,  and  being  found  to  be  misled  by  igno-  '^  eoodem* 
ranee  rather  than  prompted  by  maUgnity,  received  a  pardon ;  but  ^'  "^ 
Watt  was  executed.  ^^ 

a  See  the  acocMint  of  lord  Lougfabonragfa's  charge  to  the  gjand  jary  after 
the  lioto  of  irSO,  vol.  iii.  p.  233. 
o  See  lord  pvendcnt  CampbtU's  ahaife  ta  the  jury  of  Ediiibuigfa  in 
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CIlAt^.        About  this  time  the  public  were  greatly  alanned  by  the  it» 
LV.      port  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  king.    The  persons  accused  of 
v^'NT"^  this  nefarious  intent  were  Le  Maitre,  a  watch-maker's  appien- 
1794.      tice;  Higgins,  a  chymlst's  apprentice;  and  Smith,  who  kept  a 
Alleged     book-stall :  the  accuser  was  Upton,  also  a  watch-maker's  sppren- 
plot  to  as-  tice.    According  to  this  person's  account,  an  instrument  was  lo 
Sf  ISmr     ^*^^  ^^^^  formed  like  a  walking  stick,  in  the  stick  there  was  to 
^*    be  a  brass  tube,  through  which  one  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
The  allege*  blow  a  ^poisoned  dart  at  his  majesty,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
tions  sup.  afterwards  determined.     Such  mischievous  macbinatioos  had 
no  D^  f ^  really  been  discovered,  and  so  many  more  were  believed,  that 
^'^  '    the  nation  in  generiJ  was  in  a  state  of  alarm*  and  great  numbers 
swallowed  this  improbable  and  absurd  story.    The  men  were 
committed  to  prison ;  bat  ministers,  after  investigating  the  evh 
dence,  found  it  so  contradictory  and  incrodible,  that  the  alleged 
conspirators  were  set  at  liberty. 
Trial  of         But  the  accused  persons  who  chiefly  occupied  the  thoughts 
Thomas     of  all  parties,  and  drew  the  public  attention  from  the  successes 
Hardy,       of  the  French,  were  Messrs.  Hardy,  Tooke,  Thelwalt  and  their 
John  Horne  fellow  prisoners  in  the  Tower.    During  the  greater  part  cf  sum* 
jo^^'l^'^fmer  and  autumn  they  had  been  kept  in  dose  confinement  la 
wal,  for    '  September  a  special  commission  was  appointed,  and  in  October 
high  trea-  opened  by  the  lord  chief  justice  £yre>  who,  in  a  charge  to  the 
^n-  grand  jury,  appeared  to  consider  the  alleged*  facts,  aj,  if  prov* 

ed,' amounting  to  high  treason.^    The  grand  jury  fcNrnuDg  the 
same  opinion,  found  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Thomas  Hardj, 
John  Home  Tooke,  J.  A.  Bonney,  Steward  Kydd,  Jeremiab 
Joyce,  Thomas  Wardell,  Thomas  Holcroft,  John  Ritchcr,  Mat- 
thew  More,  John  Thelwal,  R.  Hodson,  and  JoJin  Baxter.   John 
Martin,'  attorney,  was  afterwards  indicted  in  a  separate  bill. 
On  the  38th  of  October  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  began:  the  , 
charge  consisted  of  nine  overt  acts,  the  substance  of  wlucb  was, 
tiiat  Uie  accused  had  conspired  to  compass  the  king's  deaA,  by 
*  a  conspiracy  to  hold  a  convention  which  should  overtuiD  go- 
vernment; and  thus  had  conspured  to  levy  war  against  the  king, 
and  to  excite  rebellion  against  his  government^  and  that  they 
had  procured  arms  for  that  purpose.    The  legal  amount  of  the 
charge   therefore,  was,   a  conspiracy  against  the  cooslitutioD 
and  peace  of  the  kingdom.    A  consph*acy  to  levy  war,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  observed,  is  not  treason  by  the  statute  of  £<i« 
ward  III.  though  it  had  be^  construed  as  treason  by  many  iin 
terpreters  of  that  sUtute.     The  evidence  against  Mr.  Hard]^ 
was  partly  written,  partly  oral.    Many  of  the  papesa  charged 
as  treasonable,  had  been  communicated  to  the  public  ni  adre^ 
tisements,  and  none  of  them  were  peculiar  to  him,  but  com- 
mon to  the  whole  corresponding  society,  in  the  name  of  which 
he  acted  as  secretary ;  and  none  of  them  by  any  MSMnaMt  con* 
.    Qlruction  could  amount  to  treason.    The  oral  evidence  con- 

p  See  judge  Eyre's  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  In  Oetohef, 
1794.    * 
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sisted  of  two  classes  of  men ;  the  fir^t,  respectable  persons  of  €HAF. 
unquestionable  and  unquestioned  yeracit^ ;  the  secona,  of  hired      W* 
spies,  of  course  deserving  no  credit  on  their  own  account,  v^^'m^vv 
but   to    be    believed  or   not  according  to  the  congruity  of     1794. 
their  testimony  with  other  circumstances.     The  evidence  of 
the  first-class  proved  iitde  but  what  was  more  strongly  express- 
ed in  the  written  documents ;  the  evidence  of  the  second  set, 
thoagh  very  prompts  in  general  assertion,  yet,  when  by  inter- 
rogation chained  down  to  specific  facts,  whatever  they  advanced, 
maintained  nothing- stronger  than  what  had  appeared  from  the 
manuscripts  and  printed  papers.    The  project  of  holding  a  con*  , 

vention  indeed  was  proved,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
purpose  was  treasonable ;  and  the  general  result  was,  that  the 
corresponding  society,  and  Mr.  Hardy  as  its  secretary,  had  been 
active  in  conduct  of  a  seditious  tendency,  a  proposition  very 
well  known  before,  but  totally  irrelative  to  a  charge  of  high 
treason.    The  trial  lasted  seven  days,  a  period  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  capital  prosecutions.     The  attorney-general,  AbUitietaf 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail,  not  only  laudable  but  necessary  in  ^^i!^^?*"* 
his  professional  situation,  spoke  for  nine  hours,  and  displayed  ^^^  \ 
that  candour  of  construction  and  liberality  of  sentiment  which 
he  has  uniformly  manifested  in  the  successive  stations  that  he 
has  been  called  to  fill.'    The  prisoner's  defence  was  intrusted 
to  two  counsellors,  both  of  distinguished  ability.    The  one  was 
Mr.  GLibbs,  eminent  for  eiLtemt  and  precision  of  legal  knowledge, 
for  clear  and  logical  pleading ;  who  acquired  very  high  reputa-    * 
tion  by  his  efforts.    The  other  was  the  honourable  Thomas  EztnorcEN 
Erskine,  who,  though  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  ""O^  ^^ 
bred  up  to  the  professbn  of  arms,  fi>r  sixteen  years  he  had  been  ^^     ^ 
the  shining  ornament  of  the  English  bar,  and  exalted  the  judi-j,]^^ 
cial  eloquence  of  his  country  to  an  equality  with  the  best  exer- 
tions of  either  Greece  or  Rome;  and  if  ih  the  Pitts,  Fox,  Burke> 
and  Sheridan,  these  realms  presented  rivals  to  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  in  deliberadve  eloquence ;  they  raised  a  rival  to  the  best 
pleading  of  Cicero,  in  the  judicial  efibrts  of  Mr.  Erskine.  With 
ptofeesional  knowledge  and  science,  this  celebrated  orator  em- 
bodied .a  wide  range  of  history  and  literature,  and  a  thorough 
conyersancy  with  human  life,  moral  and  political  philosophy  x 
such  attainments,  invigorated. by  genius,  and  adorned  with  per- 
suaaiT^e  grace,  spoke  through  the  heads  to  the  hearts  of  his  hear^ 
ers,  in  tbe  most  impressive  eloquence.     His  exhibition  on  this 
trial,  not  inferior  to  Tully's  defence  of  Milo,  constituted  a  brilliant 
epoch  in  the  oratory  of  ihe  British  bar. 

The  jury  having  maturely  weighed  the  law,  allegations,  and  The  sa- 
proofc,  returned  a  verdict,  kot  otJiLTT.    The  acquittal  of  Hardy  cased  am 
gave    very  general  satisfaction:  impartial  friends  of  the  kjng««P«^J«- 
and  constitution  wwe  aware,  that  the  best  security  of  those  y^'** 

a  See  evidenee  of  Gfovei,Liiigfasm,GdBling,  and  Taylor,  in  €K^^ 
ceimt  of  the  State  Triljk  l?"^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^  'I'™^* 
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pi^p.    wa$  the  upright  administration  of  law  even  towards  thor  «Ae« 
LV.      inies ;  aiid   were  pleased  that  a  person  was  acquittod,  wIiok 
v^^v^^  proven  acts  bad  not  contravened  the  statutes,  which  only  esta- 
ir9f     blisbed  the  crime  of  treason.     Many  who  thought  highly  of 
the  ministers,  yet  did  not  wish  liberty,  property  and  life  to  be  sq 
much  ui  their  power,  as  at  their  instance  to  subject  freebom  Britons 
to  capital  punishment  upon  such  vague  and  circuitous  construe- 
tion.    The  verdict  in  favour  of  Hardy  was  considered  as  a  very 
favourable  omen  to  the  others  who  should  be  tried.    After  the 
intermission  of  several  days,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  brought  to 
the  bar.    The  evidence  for  the  crown,  written  and  oral,  con- 
sisted of  nearly  the  same  materials  that  had  been  already  pit* 
aented  on  the  trial  of  Hardy.     It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
present  defendant  had  been  much  more  guarded  and  inodente 
than  most  of  the  other  votaries  of  reform,  and  had  censured 
them  a3  exceeding  wise  and  reasonable  bounds.    He  indeed 
appears  never  to  have  approved  of  annual  parViamenta  or  urn* 
versal  suffrage ;  and  was  friendly  to  the  constitution  of  kiogf 
lords,  and  commons ;  though  he  wished  a  change  in  the  latter 
^  branch,  which  he  conceived  would  render  it  less  hable  to  cor- 

ruption.   No  treasonable  act  having  been  proved  against  the 
accused,  the  verdict  of  course  was,  not  ouiltt.    Mr.  Tooke 
adduced,  as  exculpatory  evidence,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  others,  who  bad  been  advocates  of  parliaroent&ry 
reform.    The  questions  put  to  these  witnesaea  did  Qot  tend  to 
produce  any  defence  of  Mr.  Tooke's  conduct,  theii  substance 
related  to  the  share  taken  by  the  witnesses    themsehres  in 
parliamentary  reform  at  a  totally  different  period;  they  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  not  as  exculpations  of  the  defintdut 
but  as  charges  of  inconsistency  against  the  witnesses  themselves, 
in  their  political  conduct.    As  the  innocence  or  guik  of  Mr. 
Tooke  did  not  depend  on  the  &cts  which  his  majesty's  ministers 
might,  as  ministers,  either  acknowledge  or  deny,  their  testimonies 
could  answer  no  purpose  relative  to  Uie  charge,  and  were  there- 
fore unnecessary  at  his  trial :  other  purposes,  however,  their  adhi- 
bition  might  answer,  by  reminding  the  public,  that  they  who  vere 
DOW  inimical  to  one  species  of  reform  had  oace  been  favourable 
to  another,  they  impressed  that  numerous  class  which,  in  estimat- 
ing conduct  often  disregards  circumstances,  with  an  opuuon  that 
the  ministers  were  apostates.    The  call  upon  Mr.  Pitt  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond  to  be  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tooke, 
w:as  evidently  not  a  measure  of  judicial  exculpation,  where  none 
was  required,  but  a  political  censure  which  so  many  were  de- 
sirous of  heaping  upon  ministers.    The  pleadings  by  Messrs. 
Qibbs.  and  Erskine,  were  worthy  of  their  preceding  effi>rts; 
but  Mr.  Tooke  himself  was  a  very  powerful  counsel  in  his  oivn 
favour. 

After  this  acquittal,  which  took  place  on  the  33d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  attorney-general  declined  any  'fiurther  prosecution  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  consdtutional  society;  and  on 
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Monday  the  1st  of  December,  a  juiy  beings  impannelleii  ^ro  ftir* 
moj  Messrs.  Bonney,  Joyce,  Kydd,  and  Holcroft,  were  acquitted 
and  discha^ed.  Next  came  the  trial  of  Thelwal :  it  appeared ' 
from  the  evidence  that,  in  his  conduct,  and  still  inore  in  his  ex-  1794. 
pressions,  this  person  had  been  much  more  violent  than  the  two 
others,  but  nothing  which  was  proved  against  him  amounting  to 
tl*eason,  he  was  accordingly  acquitted. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intendons  of  any  of  these  in-Observa. 
dividualS)  as  their  acts  by  no  means  constituted  legal  guilt,  their  ^j^'l^o^ 
acquitted  bearing  so  high  testimony  to  the  purity  of  trial  by^JT?^ 
jury,  manifested  the  excellence  of  our  judicature,  in  constitu*^ 
don,  and  practice.  No  doctrine  can  be  more  inconsistent  with 
the  security  of  a  free  country  than  constructive  treason,  and 
none  has  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  English  law  more  se^* 
merely  reprobated.  Constructive  treason  indeed  is  an  engine  of 
tyranny,  under  whatever  forms  it  has  been  established.  When 
the  anti-monarchical  party  predominated  in  England,  the  finit 
victim  of  its  uncontroled  injustice  suffercfd  for  constructive  and 
accumulative  treason.*  Earl  Strafford,  however  morally  culpa- 
ble, or  politically  hurtful  hie  conduct  might  be,  was  not  legally 
guilty  by  any  existing  law,  and  was  a  sacrifice  to  party  rage.  Un- 
der Charles  II.  Russel  and  Sydney,  by  constructive  treason,  fell 
victims  to  monarchical  tyranny.  Instances  have,  in  much  more 
benignant  reigns,  occurred  of  men  suffering  from  wrested  inter- 
pretations, when  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party ;  but  under  the 
equitable  and  enlightened  principles  and  sentitn(!hts  of  the  pre^s 
sent  age,  whoever  might  be  the  accusers,  the  accused  were  as- 
sured of  strict  and  legal  justice.        ^ 

This  summer  there  was  great  disturbance  in  the  capital  on  ac-^**^  "* 
count  of  villanies  and  cruelties  asserted  to  have  Seen  committed  p^jj^™^^ 
in  houses  employed  for  enlisting  recruits.    It  was  affirmed,  that  persons 
various  persons  had  been  kidnapped  to  these  abodes  and  confined  called 
until  they  consented  to  become  soldiers.      Some  dncoveries  of  crimp8. 
this  kind'having  been  made,  and  many  more  having  been  report- 
ed, the  i^opulace  became  extremely  outrageous,  and  destroyed 
various  houses  alleged  to  be  the  scenes  of  these  atrocities.    After 
hein^  violent  and  riotous  for  about  six  days,  the  ferment  of  ther 
people  at  last  subsided. 

This  summer  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain' Treaty  be* 
and  America,  tending  powerfully  to  promote  the  politieid  amity  tween  BrU 
and  covimercial  benefit  of  botfi  countries.     Several  changes:  tain  and 
took  place  in  admmistraition,  making  room  for  the  wliiga  who^™*"^ 
had  seceded  from  Mr.  Fox  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  z 
lord  FifzwiHiam  was  made  viceroy  of  Irehnd,  th^  duke  of  Port* 
land  tliml  saeretary  of  state,  Mr.  Windham' secretary  at  war,  and 
eart  Spe»cer  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

PariinBentmeton  the  SOth  of  December  1794 :  his  majesty's  Meeting  of 
speech  urged  the  necessity  of  perseverance  in  the  war,  not-  parlia- 
ment 
a  See  trial  of  lord  StraSM ;  Hunes^s  Histoty  vol.  in.  f.  atid  State  Triali. 
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CHAP^   wMistending  our  disappointments;  and  augured  the  ultimate 
I'V.      success  of  the  allies,  from  the  progressive  and  rapid  decay  ci 
^t^''^^^"^^  French  resources^  and  the  instahility  of  every  part  of  that  un- 
17^      natural  system.    The  Dutch  had,  he  observed,  fr^m  a  sense  of 
Mr  Pitt     present  difficulties,  made  overtures  for  peace  with  the  pre- 
downfia^^****'*^?  pa«^y  >"  France;  but  no  established  government  could 
the  present  <l^^ve  security  from  such  a  negotiation.     The  most  effectual 
mtem  of  means  had  therefore  been  employed  for  the  farther  augmenta' 
FfMice,      tion  of  the  forces;  on  whose  valour,  as  well  as  on  the  public 
*^  ^    spirit  of  the  people,  his  majesty^  professed  he  had  the  utmost 
ofbcr*fi^"  reliance.    In  addition  to  the  arguments  frequently  repeated  for 
nypffft, '    ^^  continuance  of  the  war,  the  minister  laid  great  stress  on 
the  exhaustion  of  the  French  finances.    By  a  very  copious  de- 
tail of  their  pecuniary  proceedings,  illustrated  and  embellished 
by  his  usual  eloquence,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  France 
was  in  the  gulf  of  Bankruptcy,  and^bat  the  ruin  of  the  revolu- 
tionary system  yr2A  inevitable,  if  we  pressed  them  with  vigour : 
peace  would  be  totally'  impolitic,  even  if  attainable;    and  with 
Opposition  the  present  rulers  it  could  not  be  permanent.    In  recommend- 
contends    kig  peace,  besides  dwelling  on  the  most  unfortunate  events  of 
^^  ^?     the  last  campaign,  opposition  contended,  that  the  French  were 
tic^ray  ^^""^"^g  ^  return  to  social  order ;    and  that  the  hopes  of  sub- 
of  the       duing^them  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  finances  were  chimericaL 
Ifrench       What  were  the  proofe  of  such  a  failure  I    Was  it  their  extra- 
would  dis- ordinary   energy  of  efforts  and  abundant  supply  of  clothing 
^^'' ^"^  and  provisions  r    The  causes  which  brought  a  regularly  go- 
aod  iSte-'  *  ^^'^^  *^^  ^  ^®  ^^^  period  of  its  military  exertions,  would, 
ges  France  ^7  ^^  means,  produce  the  same  effect  on  a  revolutionary  go- 
to be  re-    vemment,  which  possessed  all  the  existing  nieans  and  resources 
furningto  of  the  country.  *  To  reduce  thet)a  to  the  last  extremity,  there 
i^ialor-    must  be  no  land,  no  productions,  po  labourers,  no  soldiers,  in 
,  8hort,nofacultiesof  any  kind  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  terri- 

tory. France  had  been  driven  to  unprecedented  exertions  by 
an  enthusiasm,  the  efforts  of  which  the  pressurie  of  the  confe- 
deracy had  invigorated ;  there  being  such  a  spring  to  ther 
enterprise,  all  calculations  of  resources  formed  on  usual 
principles,  must  be  altogether  erroneous.  Whatever  hopes  of 
success  there  might  have  been  at  the  beginning  pf  the  war, 
they  were  how  entirely  vanished ;  and  the  confederacy  was 
dissolved.  Besides,  let  us  consider  the  success  of  our  arms: 
all  our  preparations,  financial  and  military,  had  been  totally 
useless.  Why  should  we  carry  on  i^  war  in  which  all  our  ef- 
forts were  to  be  wasted?  The  French  were  now  very  materi- 
ally changed:  the  terrible  system  had  entirely  eeased;*  jaco- 
Ikmism,  so  hostile  to  this  country,  was  destroyed,  lo^  modera- 
tion was  at  least  the  assumption  of  a  virtue,  which  showed  the 
real  opinion  of  the  people  of  France.    This  French  rqioblic- 

t  This  argument  was  chiefly  empkiyed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  i  wfao^tfaough 
he  had  voted  for  tiie  war,  was  this  lessioa  the  advocate  of  peace. 
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ans  were  now  prolntiy  not  disinclined  to  peaee;  let  nt  tiiere^  CHAP. 
fore  propose  a  negotiation.  Whether  successful  or  not,  it  would  LV. 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  this  country:  should  our  proffers  be  ^<^'>''"^«' 
rejected,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  we  should  then  179S. 
have  right  on  our  .side,  every  person  would  unite  in  coK>pera* 
ting  with  government  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  firmness,  in 
what  then  would  be  a  just  and  necessary  war.  It  was  repUed» 
that  the  disasters  of  the  conflict  arose  horn  our  allies :  wherever 
we  had  fought  alone,  we  Hfkd  been  signally  successful.  The 
balance  of  territorial  acquisitions  and  pecuniary  resources  was 
greatly  in  our  &vour;  and  France  had  lost  more  in  per* 
manent  value  and  present  means,  than  the  losses  of  all  th# 
allies  united  together.  The  alteration  which  had  taken  place 
was  only  the  change  of  a  name,  and  not  of  a  substance.  The 
present  government  was  no  more  moderate  than  the  govern- 
ment under  Brissot»  which  had  provoked  this  country  to  war. 
Peace  with  such  a  system  could  not  be  secure ;  we  must,  on 
the  contrary,  increase  our  precautions.  Hostilities  would  i^n 
be  commenced  by  France,  when  the  military  force  of  her  ene* 
mies  was  reduced  by  a  pretended  peace*  No  treaty  could  be 
stable  that  should  be  made  with  a  government  so  totally  un- 
fettered  by  every  principle  of  religion  and  justice.  '  In  spite  of 
partial  disappointment,  there  was  a  moral  certainty-  that  we 
should  ultimately  prevail  in  the  contest.  These  arguments 
were  repeated  in  the  discussion  of  9undrv  motions^  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  peace ;  and  the  majority  of  parliament  being  de* 
termined  to  persist  in  the  war,  the  pacific  propositions  were  sue* 
cessively  negatived.  Lord  Grenville  moved,  in  lieu  of  a  concilia 
a^tory  motion  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  that  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  was  the  most  effectual  mesms  for  producing  a  solid  ^ 
and  permanent  peace. 

In  the  course  of  these  debates,  the  practicability  of  negotia-  Ditcuanon 
tion  with  the  present  rulers,  was  very  ably  discussed  on  both  J^P^^ 
sides.    Ministers  contended,  that  the  French  republicans  ^n*^j^^ 
tertained  an  irreconcileable  hatred  to  this  eountiy  and  its  in^negotuk- 
habitants  ;  and  that  the  principal  motiveof  their  willingness  to  tion. 
make  peace  with  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy  was, 
that  tiiey  might  convert  their  whole  rage  against  Britain.    The 
very  principles  of  the  French  republic  were  such,  that  to  ac-  , 
kaoidedge  iu   leg^timacy>  which  must  be  done  in  case  of  a 

n  By  the  earl  of  Stanhope^  on  the  Oth  of  January,  for  no  interfereace  iii 
the  internal  affairs  of  France.  By  Mr.  Orey,  on  the  26th  of  February,  that 
the  present  government  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  precluding  a  nego- 
tiation fbr  peace.  1^  the  duke  of  Bedford,  on  tlie  27th  of  February,  to  3ie 
same  purpose.  By  Mr.  WUberforoe,  on  the  37th  of  May,  that  hi  the  pre- 
sent cireumttancea  of  fyanoe,.the  British  government  ought  not  to  ohjeet 
to'pcoposals  for  a  seneral  pac^cation }  and  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
nation  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  as  soon  as  just  and  hoooumble  terms  could 
be  obtained.    See  parliamentary  icports  for  1795. 
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CRAP,   tretty,  was  to  confess  all  other  gorernments  to  be  feonded  apon 

LV.      injustice.    A  peace^  bui)t  on  6uch  grounds,  would  be  not  oiily 

Si^'-v^s^  disgraceful,  but  &tal  to  oUr  own  constitution,  by  undermining  its 

1795.     principles,  and  empowering  its  many  domestic  enemies  to  repre* 

sent  it  as  iniquitous  and  oppressive.  ^ 

Whoever  carefully  reviews  the  ministerial  speeches  of  this 
session,  will  observe  a  very  striking  and  important  difference 
between  their  general  scope  and  that  of  the  preceding  years  of 
war.  Their  objections  to  peace  now  much  more  frequently 
consisted  of  arguments  taken  from  the  internal  constitution  of 
France.  Though  they  did  not  directly  and  avowedly  state  the 
restoration  of  monarchy  as  a  condition  of  peace,  yet  professing 
to  make  war  lor  the  sake  of  security,  they  very  plainly  imima- 
ted,  that  they- knew  of  no  other  meant  of  security,  but  the  re« 
storation  of  monarchy.*  That  they  did  not  require  the  resto- 
ration of  monarchy  as  an  indispensable  condition,  but  as  the 
means  of  another  condition,  was  a  nice  and  subtle  k>gieal  dis« 
tinction,  though  in  point  of  practical  effect,  there  was  little  ml 
difference ;  as  peace  upon  that  supposition  could  not  be  admit- 
ted unless  the  proposed  meant  exbted.  This  doctrine  it  may 
be  observed,  approached  much  nearer  to  the  avowed  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Burke  than  any  which  miiusters  had  before  eatpressed. 
After  the  events  of  the  last  campaign,  ministers  could  not  really 
suppose  the  probability  of  such  a  restoration  by  external  pres^ 
sure  to  be  increased.  They  could  not  imagine  that  Britain  and 
Austria,  after  the  loss  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  were  nearer 
the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  through  their  sole 
efforts,  than  when,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia  and  the  greater 
part  of  Eufope,  they  had  been  advanced  on  the  frontiers  of  France. 
Such  expectations,  if  they  at  all  existed,  must  have  been  built 
on  other.grounds  than^he  relative  state  of  France  and  the  con- 
federates ;  and  this  change  is  to  be  accounted  for  firom  different 
causes. 
Sentiments  The  politicaJ  objects  and  views  of  Mr.  Burke,'  conceming 
and  res-  thte  purpose  of  the  war,  as  has  been  aJready  shown,  were  ma- 
•ons  ofthe  teriaily  different  from  those  which  ministers  professed  at  its 
•ewSat^^  commencement  to  seek.  His  opinions  had  been  adopted  in  a 
fiom  Mr.  considerable  degree  by  those  members  of  the  old  whig  aristo- 
Fox.  cracy  who  separated   from   Mr.   Fox*     They   conceived  the 

monarchical  and  ariatocmaical  part  of  the  constitution  to  be 
endangered  from  the  dissemination  of  democratical  principles. 
Mr.  Fox's  conduct  they  thought  of  a  tendency  too  fevourable 
to  the  preponderance  of  democracy.  Whatever  roijrht  be  their 
diversities  of  opinion  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  party 
agreed  with  them  in  supporting  the  privileged  orders.  Through 
French  principles,  combhied  with  a  corresponding  government^ 

X  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Ktt,  lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Windhamy  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  aession,  and  repeatedly  afterwards  when  the  fobject  vtf 
Sgitsted.    See  parliamentary  deoatea  fw  1795. 
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they  4eemed  the  property^  dignity,  and  privileges  of  the  high-  cifAP. 
er  ranks  endangered;  their  ardent  wish  was  to  re-establish  ^  v, 
monarchj  in  France,  as  the  means  of  |f reserving  the  monarchy  ^^"^^^^^^^ 
and  aristocracy  of  England.  The  introduction  of  so  many  of  179S. 
their  members  into  the  British  cabinet  evidently  influenced  the 
sentiments,  or  at  least  the  counsels,  of  their  colleagues,  and 
the  support  of  the  royal  cause  in  Prance,  probably  in  compli«» 
ance  with  their  wishes,  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
military  schemes;  and  hopes  were  sanguine  as  wishes  were 
ardent.  These  were  warmly  cherished  by  the  representations 
of  the  emigrants,  who,  either  in  their  conception  or  repoi^s,  or 
both  extravagandy  magnified  the  number  and  force  of  the 
loyalists.  Ministers,  especially  Mr.  Windham  and  others  who 
had  recently  come  into  office,  appear  to  have  believed  the 
greater  part  of  what  the  emigrants  stated,  and  to  have  pro* 
jecied  plans  of  powerful  and  effectual  co-operadon  which 
would,  they  fancied,  promote  the  re-establishment  of  royalty 
in  France.  These  accessions  to  the  cabinet,  with  die  political 
and  military  measures  which  they  contributed  to  produce,  haid 
probably  their  share  in  effecting  this  difi*erence  in  the  ministerial 
reasonings  of  that  session. 

Perceiving  ministers  and  a  very  great  majority  of  parliament  Motioas 
totally  averse  to  every  overture  for  accominodation  with  France,  for  *nin- 
opposhion  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  state  in  which  the  "»^^°  t^^Saaii?* 
W9i  placed  by  the  war.    Th^*  management  of  this  momentous  agement 
subject  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Fox ;  and  on  the  24th  of  March  ^  the  war, 
he  moved  that  a  con^mittee  of  the  whole  house  should  be  an-  and  state 
pointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom.    After  our  dis-o/ ^^"^~ 
comfiture  at  Saratoga,  m.  the  American  war,  he  had  made  a^'^''^    , 
similar  motion,^  and  it  had  been  received,  though  our  situation 
was  far  from  bdng  equal  in  peril  to  tlie  present.    The  most 
evident  necessity  now  dictated  an  inquiry:  the  war  had  lasted 
only  two  years,  and  in  that  short  period,  the  enemy  had  made 
a  progress  unknown  to  former  ^eras;  they  had  overcome  all  re- 
sistance, and  acquired  such  an  extent  of  territory  as  placed 
them  in  the  most  alarming  state  of  superiority  to  the  confede- 
racy which  had  been  formed  for  reducmg  their  ancient  power. . 
The  losses  of  Britain  had  been  immense,  both  in  killed  and 
prisoners.*    Our  pecuniary  expenditure  had  amounted  to  se* 
venty^  millions,  and  the  permanent  taxes  which  it  had  occa- 
sionedi  to  three  millions.    What  return  was  made  to  the  nation 
for  this  enormous  profusion  of  blood  and  treasure?  Our  9ub^ 
sidles  to  our  allies  had  been  equally  useless  as  our  own  exer* 
tions.      What  did  England  gain  by  subsidizing  Sardinia  ?  Were 
the  Bridsh  constitution)  independence^  and  power ;  the  liberty^ 
property^  and  lives  of  Britbh  subiects,  more  secure  from  the 
guarantee  of  the  king  of  Sardinia?  What  had  been  the  effect 

y  See  ^ot  L  p.  5S8. 

z  This  position  he  attempted  to  prove  by  a  detailed  enomeration. 
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CHAP,  of  our  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Prussia?  that  our  money  had 
LY.  been  paid,  and  that  he  had  not  performed  the  stipulated  ser* 
Vi^'v^^/  vice.  If  the  war  continued,  other  subsidies  yoM  be  wanted* 
1795.  which  would  be  equally  unarailing.  Affairs'  in  Ireland  abo 
demanded  investigatbn  ;*  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ought  to  warn  minbters  not  to  render  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  very  possible  event  of  its  dismembe^ 
ment  from  the  British  empire,  by  the  refusal  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  discontents  of  its  inhabitants.  In  England,  disaatis&ctioa 
was  prevalttit  3  an  idea  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people,  that 
the  commons  could  not  fairly  be  reputed  the  representatires  of 
the  nation,^  from  their  undeviating  compliance  with  erery 
measure  proposed  by  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success 
with  which  they  had  conducted  the  war.  What  were  the 
grounds  for  so  extraordinary  a  confidence  in  men  whoseschemes 
were  continually  miscarrying  I  Even  suppose  the  war  had 
\|een  just  (which  he  was  not  now  canvassing,)  did  the  succes- 
sion of  plans  and  series  of  events  afford  reasonable  grounds 
for  reposing  unlimited  confidence  in  the  present  counsellors  oC 
bis  majesty,  as  wise,  energetic,  and  effective  war  ministers? 
If  they  really  deserved  trust,  they  would  not  resist  inquiry; 
men  that  dreaded  a  scrutiny  into  their  conduct,  afforded  the 
clearest  presumption  that  it  would  not  bear  examination.  No 
^  man  conscious  of  the  able  and  upright  discharge  of  his  duty* 

will  flinch  from  an  investigation  of  his  actions.  Mr.  Pitt  ob* 
jected  to  inquiry  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  too 
extensive  to  be  compatible  with  the  other  business  of  parlia* 
ment  Parts  of  his  objects  were  inexpedient  and  unreaaonaUe : 
Mr.  Fox  had  exaggerated  our  losses,  and  detracted  from  oar 
adrantages,  and  on  the  whole  4iad  exhibited  an  unfiur  state- 
ment of  our  situation;  and  the  inquiry  at  present  would  be 
productive  of  many  mischiefe, .  and  no  benefit.  It  was  replied, 
both  by  Messrs.  Sheridan  and  Fox,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  mstead  of 
meeting  it,  had  shifted  the  question ;  that  if  Mr.  Fox  had  mis- 
represented the  situation  of  the  country,  the  means  of  confuting 
bis  statements  were  not  the  assertions  of  the  party  conceinedt 
but  a&ir  investigation. of  conduct.  These  arguments,  though 
it  must  be  owned  not  entirely  without  weight,  did  not  hnpress 
the  majority  of  the  commons.  Credit  was  given  to  ministen 
ate  nrga.  on  their  claims  of  confidence,  and  Mr.  Fox's  motion  was  nega- 
tived, tived :  a  similar  proposition  by  earl  Guilford  in  the  house  rf 
peers,  was  also  rejected.  Specific  motions  were  afterwards 
made  in  both  houses  for  an  inquiry  respecting  Irish  afiiurs,  but 
with  as  littie  success. 
Pkrlis*  The  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  eariy  in  the 

™^^     session  oame  under  the  consideration  of  parliament.    One  im* 
provisions  "^ 

nit}^Utf      aMr.  Foxparticularly  alluded  to  the  recaU  of  earl  FitMiUSffn^whkk is 
^mb^m   included  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tlie  narrative. 
''™^*^^     b  Seeparliamcntaiy  debates,  Afaich  STih,  1795. 
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ptuftoA  brsDcB  df  these  was  no  strengthen  our  allies.    The  em-    CHAK 
peror  bad  signified  his  earnest  inelination  to  make  the  most      LV. 
vigorous  efforts  agsinst  the  common  enemy,  but  intimated  the  sa^'S^'S^ 
necessity  of  pecuniary  assistance,  in  a  loan  of  four  millions,  on     1795. 
the  credit  of  the  reyenues,  which  arose  from  his  hereditary  do- 
.  oiiRions. '  Through  such  an  accommod&tion  he  proposed  to 
ikring  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.    His  Britannic 
majesty  expressed  his  wish  that  the  emperor  should  not  only 
receive  the  desired  supply,  but  also,  that  by  means  of  a  similar 
loao  to  a  greater  extent,  he  might  be  enabled  to  employ  a  still 
iBore  considerable  force.  •  A  message  to  that  effect  was,  on  Loan  to 
the  4th  of  February,  delivered  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  tUe  em- 
in  a  few  days  after  to  the  house  of  peers.    Mr.  Pitt  made  a  l*"'*''     , 
mo6on  for  the  loan  required :  in  di^ussing  this  proposition,  the 
anti-ministerial  party  naturally,  took  a  view  of  the  Prussian 
subsidy,  and  its  misapplication.     The  ministers,  without  justi- 
fying the  contiuct  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  contended  that  the 
present  lean  would  be  powerfully  conducive  to  the  purposes  of 
the  war ;  that  there  would  be  undoubted  security  from  Austria 
for  the  performance  6f  the  contract,  and  that  the  risk  was  not 
so  great  as  the  j^toheMc  advantage.    Mr.  Pitt  therefore  pro- 
posed that  Britani  should  guarantee  the  loan  :  a  siihilar  propo- 
sition was  made  in  the  house  of  ^  peers,  and  a  law  was  passed 
pledging  the  national  faith  for  the  security  of  the  sums  borrow- 
ed by  the  emperor.    A  convention,  agreeable  to  the  intimation 
of  the  king,  was  concluded  between  his  maiesty  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  for  enabling  him  to  brmg  a  still  greater  force  aganst 
the  enemy.    The  whole  amount  raised  for   Austria  under  the 
guarantee  of  parliament  amounted  to  four  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

The  force  required  by  Britain  for  the  service  of  1795,  amount-  Supplies. 
^  to  one  hundred  thousand  seamen,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  regulars  for  the  guard  and  garrisons  of  the  kingdom^ 
sixt^-six  thousand  militia,  and  forty  thousand  men  employed 
partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  planta- 
tions, exclusive  of  fencibles  and  volunteers,  foreign  troops  in 
British  pay,  and  embodied  French  emigrants.  The  sums  re- 
quired to  maintain  this  force,  with  the  extraordlnaries  and  ord- 
nance, for  the  Sardinian  subsidy,  and  all  the  public  services  of 
die  year,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  millions,  five  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds,  requiring  a  loto  of  eighteen  miiliomu 
The  taxes  were  upon  wine,  foreign  and  British  spirits^  tea,  coffee,  Taies. 
insurances,  fi>reign  grocery  and  fruits,  timber,  increase  of  post- 
oflftce  duty  by  aMdging  the  privilege  of  franking,  and  on  hair 
powder.  The  loan  having  been  raised  by  private  contract  and 
not  by  open  competition,  was  severely  censured ;  the  terms  wett 
alleged  to  be,  at  least,  five  per  cent  more  fovourable  to  the  con- 
tractoi%  than  was  necessary. 

In  fumbbing  the  requisite  force  for  the  current  year  gfeatfjf 
surpassing  the  demands  of  former,  exigencies,  it  was  neccfssafy 
Vol.  &•  66 
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CHAP,   to  consider  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means  for  Icvymg 
LV. '    soldiers  and  sailors.     Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  new  plan  for  man- 
K^'^^f^^^  ning  the  navy,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  throw  the  burthen 
1795.     on  any  pairticular  class  of  society,  to  call  upon  the  public,  by 
Plan  of  BIp.  requiring  the   contributions  of  all   districts;   he  proposed  as 
Pitt  for       much  as  possible  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  pressing  saibrs, 
manning     ^jjich  besides  its  hardships,  was  accidental  and  partial  in  its 
tbe  navy,    ^^^^.^^j^j^  towards  the  owners  of  ships ;   he  therefore  moved, 
that  a  supply  should  be  required  from  the  mercantile  marine 
in  general.     The  proprietors  of  merchantmen  were  the  most 
deeply    interested    in    maintaming    the    naval   supcriorily,  by 
which  their  valuable  property  was  protected.     Let  them  contri- 
bute one  man  out  of  every  seven,  with  smaller  proportion  fiom 
the  coasting  trade;  and  also  a  certain  number  from  those  who 
were  employed    in  inland   navigation;    and   that  besides  one 
roan  should  be  furnished  by  each  parish.    After  a  few  modi- 
fications  the   proposition  was   passed  into  a  law,  and  officers 
Plan  of  Mr  were  immediately  despatched  to  superintend  the  several  kin^ 
Windham  of   levy.      Mr.    Wyndham,    as    secretary    at   war,   reviewed 
foriheim-  the   means  of  internal  defence,  and  propose^   to  render  the 
provcroent  ,„imia  more  efficient,  to  augment  its  number,  improve  its  ^• 
?"^°^'cipline,  and  assimilate  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  amy. 
To  effect  this  object  it  was  necessary  to  employ  expert  subal- 
terns, and  to  encourage  such  to  offer  their  services,  he  propos- 
ed an  additional  allowance  to  be  made  to  their  pay  in  time  ol 
peace,  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced.    Messrs. 
Fox  and  Sheridan  opposed  it  as  tending  to  increase  the  ioilu- 
ence  and  patronage  of  ministers,  and  to  place  the  whole  militaiy 
strength  of  the  kingdom  under  their  immediate  dirccuoo;  a 
step  which  was   evidently  pre])aratory   to   the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  arbitrary  power;  but  their  objections  were  over- 
ruled.    With  a  view  farther  to  promote  the  discipline  of  the 
militia  it  was  judged  requisite  to  introduce  artillery  into  thai 
body.     The  bill  authorized  the  pressing  into  the  regular  corps, 
those  militia  men  who  should  become  expert  in  the  manage- 
'ment  of  artillery.     It  also  permitted  those  privates  who  were 
inclined  to  enter  into  the  navy,  or  in  the  artillery,  to  quit  the 
militia  service.    These  and  other  clauses  tending  to  encourage 
militiamen  to  become   soldiers,  encountei^d  strong  objections; 
but  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  great  majority.     This  year  bad 
been  remarkable  for  scarcity  and  dearth ;  the  price  of  prow 
sions  was  so  high  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  was  insuflicieDt,  and 
great  complaints  prevailed.     Government,  without  communi- 
cating with  parliament,  had  bestowed  an  extraordinary  allow- 
ance to  make  up  for  the  high  price  of  bread.     Though  the 
measure  was  not  only  humane  but  necessary  in  itself,  yet  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  into  execution  was  disapproved,  as  tend* 
ing  to  establish  a  precedent  for  maintaming  soldiers  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.     The  attempt  was  represented  as 
the  more  inexcusable,   as  parliament  was  sittingy  competent 
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aod  disposed  to  provide  supplies  according  to  the  circunistan-    CHAP. 
ces  of  the  case ;  and  a  resolution  was  proposed,  declaring  it      LV. 
illegal  to  augment  the  pay  of  the  army  without  the  consent  of  >^^"v^«^ 
parliament    Ministers  vindicated  the  measure  as  merely  tem-      17V5. 
porary  and  the  result  of  necessity ;  that  no  increase  was  in- 
tended, but  a  mere  occasional  supply.  After  a  warm  discussion, 
in  which  many  constitutional  topics  were  introduced,  the  motion 
was  negatived.^ 

Motions  were  made  by  the  opposition  in  both  houses  to  re-  Discusslqn 
peal  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act.     The  discussion  of  the  lat^ 
of  that  subject  inm>duced  a  review  of  the  prosecutions  and  «cquittalsi 
triab  for  high  treason :    the  acquittals  had  been  iucidentally       ^ 
mentioned  in  various  debates  about  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion ;  but  on  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  Mr.  Sheridan  made  a  direct 
motion  on  the  following  grounds :   the  preamble  xto  the  sus- 
pension stated,  that  a  dangerous   and    treasonable   conspiracy 
existed  in  this  country :  but  a  verdict  in  cdurt  had  shown  this 
conspiracy  to  be  a  mere  febrication.    The  parties  had  under- 
gone the  strictest  trial,  and  no  pains  had  been  spared  for  their 
eriminatioQ^    What  were  the  proofs  of  the  supposed  conspira- 
cy? An  arsenal  furnished  with  one  pike  and  nine  rusty  muskets, 
!md  an  exchequer  containing  nine  pounds  and  one  bad  shil- 
ling.   These  were  the  ways  and  means  with  which  the  con- 
spirators proposed  to  overturn  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
No  treason  had  in  fact  been    brought  to  light,  the  alleged 
ground  of  the  suspension  did  not  exist,  therefore  the  suspension, 
which  in  fact  suspended  the  whole  British  constitution,  was 
an  unnecessary  infringement  of  the  rights  of  Britons.    Mr. 
Windham  maintained,  that  the  favourable  verdict  in  the  late 
trials  arose  from  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  the  juries  to 
^cem  the  true  state  of  the  case.    The  real  objects  of  the 
sociedes  was  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  the  principles 
imported  from  France  would  produce  the  worst  effects,  unless 
they  were   opposed  with  the  strictest  vigilance.    The  deter- 
mination of  a  jury  was  no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  a 
consphiicy.     There  was,  indeed,  the  strongest  ground  for  be-         ^ 
Bering  that  a  desperate  conspiracy  had  existed,  and  still  exist- 
ed.   From  their  whole  conduct  was  it  not  probable  that  the 
designs  of  the  societies  were  the  destruction  of  the  monarch 
and  the  constitution  ?    The  guilty  were  often  acquitted  in  courts 
of  justice ;   not  because  they  were  considered    as    innocent, 
but  merely    because    there    was    no    stricdy  legal  evidence 
produced  to  confirm  the  truth.    A  doubt  of  their  guilt  was 
sufficient  in  the  breast  of  the  jury,  but  by  no  means  to  clear 
*e  character  of  the  accused.    The  verdict  in  their  favour 
eould  not,  therefore,  operate  as  a  motive  for  repealing  the  act, 
eyen  were  we  to  admit  that  their  indictment  for  high  treason 
M  not  been  supported  by  legal  proofe :  if  the  judicious  and  un- 

c  See  Parliamentary  Iteports  of  1795. 
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CHAP,    biassed  publio  looked  opon  them  as  guUtjr  of  od  attempt  ibr 
IlV.      which  the  law  had  not  provided  a  due  pumshment,  it  was  tbe 
v^crv'i^i'  duty  of  parliament  to  make  such  provisions.    The  motioo  for 
1793.     repeal  was  rejected ;  and  before  the  term  ot  the  act  expired,  it 
was  renewed. 
Statement      Mr.  Dundas  brought  forward  his  annual  statement  of  tbe  af- 
of  the  af.    fairs  of  the  East  India  company,  in  the  month  of  June.    Tbe 
fairi  of  the  result  of  the  details  was,  that  the  company's  affairs  were  impro- 
bidUcomp  ved  upwards  6f  one  million  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
^"^^'         pouncU.    Notwithstanding  the  discouragements  and  obstroctioDs 
arising  from  the  war,  and  whi)e  the  European  markets  vere 
shut  agaihst  them,  their  sales  were  more  extensive  than  ever. 
The  surplus  revenue  would  not  be  so  large  in  future,  on  account 
of  our  appropriation  of  a  part  to  the  just  claims  of  the  armj. 
There  was  now  a  great  and  necessary  military  estabUshineDti 
but  the  company  had  no  higher  rank  in  their  service  than  colo- 
nel ;  this  deprived  eminent  military  characters  of  that  rank  in 
which  they  often  repose  as  the  best  part  of  their  reward :  there 
was  also,  at  present,  but  a  slow  progression  of  inferlpr  stations. 
He  proposed  a  certain  proportion  of  general  and  field  officers  at 
the  different  setdements.    He  farther  moved,  that  whereas  be- 
fore officers  returning  from  India  received  no  allowance  from 
the  company,  those  who  had  served  twenty  yeara.  in  the  araij 
should  retain  full  pay  for  life.     If  sickness  reqyireii  the  return  of 
an  officer,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  allowed  upon  tbe  opiDioQ 
of  a  medical  mah,  to  leave  India  without  loss  of  rank  or  pay. 
Marriage        During  this  parliamentary  session  an  event  Qf  great  national 
of  the         importance  took  place,  in  the  marriage  of  the  heir  apparent 
Pjll^<>f    to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms.     Hi$  highness  espoused  bis 
SewinL     "^y*^  fiather's  niece,  princess  Caroline,  daughter  pt  the  duke 
ce88<;airo-  ^^  Brunswick,  and  his  duchess  Augusta  of  England.    Lord 
line  oif        Malmsbury  was  employed  to  conduct  the  royal  brvle  from  her 
Bninwick.  father's  court.     Arriving  at  Hamburgh,  her  highness  was  con- 
veyed in  a  squadron  commanded  by  commodore  Payne.   Os 
the  7th  of  April  she  landed  at  Greenvrich  hospital,  |Um)  in  one 
of  his  majesty's  coaches  attended  oy  a  suite  of  parriagcs,  and 
escorted  by  a  party  of  the  prince's  own    regimeptt  she  pro- 
ceeded to  town  amidst  troops  of  dragocHM  who  were  stationed 
^on  the  road  in  honour  of  llie  pdncesa.    Hundi^s  of  horse- 
men and  carriages,  with  immense  crowds  of  spectators,  testi- 
fied their  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  young  and  beautiful  stranger. 
The  people  cheered  the  princess  wiUi  loud  expressions  of 
love  and  loyalty,  and  she  very  graciously  bowed  and  smiled 
at  them  as  she  passed  along.    Having  arrived  at  Sst.  James's, 
the  people  with  the  ardent  eagerness  of  spontaneous  loyalty, 
.  which  flows  from  the  generous  and  manly  breasts  of  free* 
bom  Britons,  continued  their  congratulations.     Her  highness 
standing-with  the  prince  at  tlie  window^  addressed  th<am  cqn« 
ciseiy,  but  impressively,  in  the  English  language :  ^  Beliefe 
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<<  me,  i  feel  Tery  happy  and  delighted  to  see  the  ooob  and    CHAP. 
"  EiAVB  £ng:li8h  people— <he  best  nation  upon  earth."*     The      LV. 
prince  afterwards  accosted  his  conntrymen  with  the  grace  by  v^^^^'^*^  . 
which   be  is  so  eminently  distinguished:    both  were  received     1795. 
with  the  most  rapturous  applause.    On  the  eighth  of  April  the 
marriage  of  his  royal  highness  George  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick  was  solemnized  in  the  cha** 
pel  royal,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.    The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  illustri- 
oas  paities.  The  income  of  the  heir  apparent  was  greatly  inferior 
to  (he  revenue  of  predecessors  in  that  exalted  situation,  since  his 
illastrious   family    was  called   to   the  throne.      It  had  never 
amounted  to  more  than  60,000/.  in  the  present  reduced  value  of 
money;  whereas  the  establishment  of  his  grandfather  and  great* 
grandfather  was  100,000/.  when  the   value  of   money  was  so 
much  higher.     Hence  the  benignant  liberality  of  his  highness 
found  it  impossible  to  confine  his  expenditure  within  his  annual 
Kceipts. 

On  the  87th  of  April,  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  the 
commons  announcing  the  marriage  of  the  prince,  expressed 
the  king's  conviction  that  a  provision  would  be  made  for  the  suit- 
able establishment  of  the  prince  and  princess.     It  also  stated,  proyison 
that  his    highness  was  under  pecuniary  incumbrances^   and  for  the  eg. 
recommended  to  pariiament  bis  gradual  extrication,  by  apply- ^^hsh- 
mg  to  that  puipose  part  of  the    income  which    should  have  "?^"^  °f  ^^^ 
been  settled  on  the  prince,  and  appropriating  to  that  object  ^^^3^**  ' 
4ie  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.    When  the  message 
^9s  tsken  into  consideration,  it  appeared  that  the  debts  of  his 
lughness  exceeded  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  civil  list 
by  no  means  could  bear  even  the  gradual  liquidations  of  so  heavy 
a  debt.    It  was  not  in  the  present  state  of  public  affairs  proposed 
to  caH  up9n  the  nation  for  such  a  sum,  whence  was  it  then  to 
be  liquidated  but  by  savings  fix)m  the  prince's  income.     It  was 
&ir,  reasonable,  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  policy  of  the 
ooootry,  that  his  highness  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  ibrmer  princes  of  Wales.     One  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  eighty  years  ago,    constituted  the  whole  revenue  of 
hk  great*grandlather  George  II.  then  prince  of  Wales;   and 
the  inccnne  of  his  grandfather,  thirty  years  after,  amounted  to 
Aelike  suni«  exclusive  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.      A   hun- 
M  and    twenty-five    thousand    pounds  at  present,  was  not 
iBore  thaa  a  hundred  thousand  sixty  years  ago.      It  was  ph>-  Arranee- 
IMed  that  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  together  with  ment  for 
hirteen  thousand  arising  firom  the  duchy  of  "Cornwall  should  ^hepay- 
»  setded   on    the    prince,  of  which  seventy-eight  thousand  "*^"^°f^**« 
>oands  should  be  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of,  his  incum-  }^^  ^ 
vances,  and  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made  to  prevent 
he  contracdon   of  fiuther  debts.      This  proposition  encoun- 

d  See  Otri^s  Aflfiual  Register  for  1795,  p.  15. 
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CHAP,    tered  seTenil4>bjecdon8,  and  Tarious  subfltitutes  were  proposed : 
LV<      why  might  not  the  prince's  life  interest  in  the  duchy  of  Con- 
Ni^'^^*^  wail  be  sold  ?    It  would  fetch  tliree  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
1795.     successive   ministers    had    appropriated  the    revenue  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  to  the  civil  list :    a  contribution,  dierefore, 
from   the  civil  list  ought  to  have  been  made  at  present   It 
would  be  a  gift  from  the  civil  list,  but  the  payment  of  the  ba- 
lance   of  an    account.      After  repeated  and  various  discua- 
sions  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  adopted,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  superintend  the  discharge  of  his 
incumbrances.    Provisions  were  also  made  to  prevent  die  &r- 
ther  contracdon  of  debts ;    and  a  law  was  passed  to  preveDt 
future  princes  of  Wales  from  being  involved  ki  similar  difficul* 
ties.    A  jointure  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  settled 
upon  the  princess  of  Wales,  if  she  should  survive  his  royal  hi|h- 
ness. 
ApP^JJ^       This  session  the  West  India  merchants,  especially  of  Grena- 
ISt  Wert  ^  *"^  ^*'   Vincent's  laboured  under  great  pecuniary  embir- 
Ihdia  mer-^'^^^^'^^^*      ^"  consequence  of  insurrections  and  other  cala- 
chants.       mities,  they  were  much  injured  in  their  property,  and  suffered 
great  inconveniencies  in  their  commerce.    From  these  gentle- 
men a  petition  was  brou^ght  to  parliament,  praying  for  such 
relief  as  might  be  judged  most  expedient.    Mr    Pitt  reminded 
the  house  of  the  very  great    benefits  which   had  accrued  \o 
the  mercantile  world  two  years  before,  from  the  means  devi- 
sed for  supporting  commercial  credit,  and  proposed  a  similar 
plan  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  these  merchants,  by  issuing 
bills  of  exchequer  for  their  accommodation.     Mr.  Fox  strong- 
ly reprobated  this   interference  of  the  public   in  private  con- 
cerns ;  it  tended  to  create  an  influence  over   the  great  com- 
mercial body,  that  would  place  it  in  the  most  abject  dq)eDd- 
ence  on  ministers.     Hence  they  would  become  the  invariable 
supporters  of  all  governments,    good  or  bad,    in  expectation 
of  assistance  from  them  in  every  pecuniary  difficulty.    Of  the 
many  innovations  lately  introduced,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  alainming :   it  would  reduce  a  class  of  people, 
hitherto  remarkable  for  their  independent  spirit,  to  a  situation 
of  subserviency,  that  would  necessarily  destroy   all  their  for* 
mer  importance,  and  subject  them  entirely  to  the  directioQ  and 
management  of  future  administrations.    -  These   conuderatioins 
not    weighing  with    the  majority  of  parliament,  the  proposed 
relief  was  granted.     An  attempt  was  made  in  the  house  of 
commons  this  session  to  attach  blame  to  the  conduct  of  sff 
■  Charles  Grey  and  sir  John  Jervis  ;  but  the  subject  being  dis- 
cussed,  it   was    found  that  there  was  no  reason  for  censure, 
and  that  every  part  of  their  proceedings  had  been  highly  me- 
ritorious.   The  thanks  of  the  house,  vot^  in  the  preceding  ses- 
'Motlon  of  8ion,were  confirmed. 

^^^"        Mr.  Wilberforce  this  year  recalled  the  attention  of  the  house 
fy^  to  a  subject  which  appeared  at  present  to  be  dormant;  this  was 
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tb&  slave  trade,  so  zealously  reprobated  by  one  party,  as  equal-    CHAP.  ^ 
\j  criminal  and  disgraceful ;  and  no  less  warmly  justified  by       LV. 
the  other,  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  s^^^^^^tm/ 
commercial  and  colonial  affairs  of  Great  Britain.     He  reminded     1795. 
them,  that  a  formal  resolution  had  passed  in  the  session  of  1792,  ^^e  aboli- 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  January  1796,  it  should  ^°"  ^**^* 
00  longer  be  lawful  to  import  African  negroes  into  the  British  ^^^^^^  ^' 
colonies  and  plantations.     Besides  repeating  former  arguments, 
he  mentioned  the  manifest  disposition  of  the  newly  imported 
negroes  to  rise  against  the  white  people,  and  of  the  consequent 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  numerous  military  force  to  keep  them 
in  ave  and  subjection.     He  proposed  a  final  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade;  but  after  a  ver;  warm  debate,  the  motion  was  ne-isneM- 
gatiyed.  tived. 

This  session  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  after  haying  lasted  Termina- 
seven  years,  terminated  in  his  honourable  acquittal.     Out  oftionof 
twenty-nine  peers  who  pronounced  judg^nent  on  the  occasion^  Hastings's 
tweoty-three  declared  him  infiocent.     The  East  India  company,  fj^**    ^  jj? 
conscious  of  the  immense  advantages  which  they  had  derived  ^quitul* 
from  the  exertions  of  this  extraordinary  man    discharged  the 
whole  expense  of  the  trial,  and  also  presented  him  with  a  mo* 
derate  pecuniary  gift,  to  prevent  from  indigence  so  illustrious  a 
servant,  who  had  always  attended  so  much  more  effectually  to 
the  interests  of  his  employers  than  to  his  own.     Though  every 
authentic  and  impartial  historian  must  bestow  high  praise  on 
the  political  ability  which  saved  India,  yet  he  must  allow,  that 
there  were  certain  portions  of  his  conduct  manifestly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  rules  of  justice  which  prevail  in  Britain.    Whoever 
considers  the  Rohilk  war,  the  administration  of  the  revenues, 
the  presents,  the  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sing,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  treasures  of  the  begums,  with  the  documents,  testimonies, 
and  circumstances  that  appeared  to  the  committee,  and  after- 
wards even  on  the  trial,  may  find  sufiBcient  grouncls  for  a  man, 
feeling  and  reasoning  as  an  English  man,  to  impute  culpability 
—great  culpability,  to  Mr.  Hastings.     His  subsequent  justifica- 
tion of  conduct,  apparently  blameable,  does  not  render  the  in- 
quirer into  these  appearances,  and  very  prominent  appearances, 
of  wrong,  the  object  of  censure.    Men  must  judge  from  proba* 
htlity,  until  it  be  proved  false :  apparent  culpability  is  a  proper 
subject  of   investigation,   although,   on  inquiry,    either   proof 
should  be  vranting,  or  even  innocence  or  merit  should  be  esta- 
blished.    Those  who  consider  the  imputation  of  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  the  accusers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  confirmed  by  his  acquit- 
tal, reason  very  inconclusively.    Where  is  the  evidence  for  such 
legations  ?     The  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  governor- 
general  came  before  a  committee,  in  the  unforeseen  progress 
of  inquiry :  Mr.  Burke,  a  member  of  the  committee,  agreed 
with  all  the  other  members  in  deeming  certain  proceedings  sta- 
ted before  them,  either  in  oral  or  written  ^  evidence,  if  true,  ex- 
fremely    reprehensible.    Examining   the  affairs  of  India  atill 
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CHAF.  fiirther,  and  not  discoverjhg  the  exculpatorf  maMtr  whkb  nis 
LV.  afterwai^s  established  before  the  lordS)  he  and  many  others  of 
v^*>'^^Si»^  both  the  political  parties  which  then  preTailed,  thought  there 
1795.  were  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  parliainentary  impeichineDL 
We  can  no  more  justly  blame  Burke,  'Fox,  and  Sheridm,  kt 
moving  an  impeachment  on  the  chief  subjects,  and  other  gen* 
tlemen  on  less  important  charges,  nor  the  house  of  commoas 
for  agreeing  to  the  motions,  although  the  peers  forwards  ac- 
quitted the  defendant,  than  we  should  blame  an  sttome^- 
general  for  commencing  a  prosecution  upon  the  probable 
grounds  of  oral  and  written  evidence :  or  a  grand  jury  far 
finding  a  bill,  although  the  person  arraigned  should,  on  his 
trial,  have  a  verdict  in  his  fevoui;  of  not  guilty.  The  merits 
of  Mr.  Hastings  are  intrinsically  great,  and  do  not  require  aoy 
extraneous  exaggeration:  and  those  who  wish  to  enfaance 
his  character  by  censuring  his  accusers,  nitmifeai  n  incor- 
rect and  indequate  idea  of  the  subject  of  their  deserred  ap- 
plause. 

Such  were  the  prihcipal  evcfiCt  during  this  session,  whicb 
terminated  on  the  27th  of  June.     His  majesty's  speeeh  cMtaiD- 
ed  one  passage  totally  different  from  the  general  tenor  of  miius- 
terial  reasonings,  which  had  uniformly  exhilntod  the  ezMOg 
government  of  France  as  intomptftible  with  any  ideas  of  «e- 
MTr.Fitt     ^^^  peace.    Mr.  Pitt,  indeed,  had,  in  discussing  one  of  tbe 
declares     motions  for  peace,  declared  his  majesty's  willingness  to  termi- 
hU  majet.  nate  the  war,  on  just  and  honourable  grounds,  with  any  goreni* 
tjr's  wil-     ment  in  France,  under  whatever  form,  which  should  appear 
1^*'***  capable  of  maintaining  the  accustnined  relations  of  peace  and 
peace  if    ^^^9  ^^^  Other  countries ;  but  he  had  constscntly  represented 
attainable  ^^^  government  which  then  subsisted,  as  incapable  of  mai&- 
with  seca-  taining  such   relations.     His   majesty  expressed   hopes,  that 
rity,wiih-  peace  would  eventually  arise  from  the  internal  state  which  bad 
to  th*^^  now  commenced.    "  It  is  impossibleno  contemplate  the  internal 
of  Frenc™**  situation  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  are  contendii^,  with- 
govem-      ^  ^^^  indulging   a   hope,  that   the   present  circumstences  of 
ment.         *^  France  may,  in  their  effects,  hasten  the  return  of  such  a  state 
**  of  order  and  regular  government,  as  may  be  capable  of  main- 
^  <*  taining  the  accustomed  relations  of  amity  amd   peace  with 
"  other  powers."    Though  this  declaration  afforded  only  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  peace,  yet  intltnating  its  attainableDeaa  iritbo^ 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  it  gave  great  satisfoctioti  to  all  those 
who  did  not  think  a  counter  revolution  in  France  indispensably 
necessary  to  British  security.     B^  the  party  which  reprobated 
every  project  of  peace  with  the  French  republicans,  it  was 
strongly  disrelished.* 

eTo  this  declaration  Mr.  Burke  alludes  in  tlTe  begiiiiiinr  of  his  Regicide 
Peace:  he  construed  it  in  tlie  following  manner:  *'CitiaEcns  Iteg&dof 
whenever  you  find  yourselves  in  the  humom*,  you  may  have  a  peace  with  us- 
That  is  a  point  you  may  always  command  as  secur^.    We  are  conslanily  i^ 
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'    Irish  affairs  at  this  reason  were  extremely  interesting  and  im-   CHAP. 
portaot.    When  earl  FitxwiUiam,  accepted  the  viceroyalty,  as       LV. 
he  afterwards  declared,  he  had  been  authorized  to  complete  v^^v^"^ 
the  catholic  emancipation '/  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his     1795. 
office  be  had  prepared  to  put  this  popular  measure  into  execu-  ^rish 
tioD.    The  chief  members  of  the  Irish  ministry  at  this  timej^"^"*. 
vcre  the  Beresford  party,  always  inimical  to  the  encourage- J^j'J^^" 
meot  of  catholics,  but  ardent  supporters  of  most  of  the.  mea-  Ticeroy, 
sares  recommended  by  the  Englbh  ministers.    Lord  FittwiU 
liain  dismissed  from  their  offices  some  of  these  persons,  and 
chose  in  their  place  others  faTouraUe  to  the  grand  system  which 
he  bad  in  view.    The  steps  for  accelerating  the  catholic  eman- 
cipation passed  without  animadversion  from  the  English  minis- 
tiy;  but  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Beresford  and  his  adherents  gave    .      , 
great  offence  to  the  cabinet  of  London.    Lord  Fil^william  re-^JJJJ^*^ 
fusing  to  change  his  an'angements,  he  was  recalled,  and  lord  between 
Camden,  son  to  the  illustrious  judge,  was  appointed  his  sue*  him  and    * 
cesser.    Lord  Fitcwilliam  arrived  in  Britain,  made  his  appear-  ministerg, 
asce  in  parliament,  challenged  ministers  to  prove,  that  his  roea-  ^  ^  ^^A 
sures  deserved  the  blame  which  their  conduct  intimated,  and  ^^|^^ 
demanded  an  inquiry*     Ministers  contended,  that  no  blame  was  big  po^. 
attached  to  lord  Fiuwilliam,  and  therefore  no  inquiry  was  ne-ers. 
cessary  for  his  vindication;  aifd  that  there  were  reasons  of  state  'l^  is  re-     « 
which  render^  the  discussion  altogether  improper:  the  nM>tions^^'^»^ 
ID  the  respective  houses  for  an  inquiry  were  negatived.  bytoixi^ 

In  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  misunderstood  liberty,  the  French  Oaroden. 
had  proceeded,  as  we  have  seen,  with  rapid  impetuosity,  tointeinal 
break  down,  one  after  another,  all  the  embankments  of  order  adfam  of 
and  regular  ^vemment,  which  reason  and  policy  had  con-^™"*^* 
structed,  or  time   had  collected  for  restraining  the  torrent  of 
impetuous  passion.     Many  of  the  first  nation^  assembly  had 
proposed  a  wise  mixture  of  democracy,  aristocracy,  and  mo^ 
oarchy ;  but  the  visionary  theories  of  fanciful  metaphysicians^ 
conceiving  in  mankind  a  perfection  which  mankind  do  not  pos- 
sess, inculcated  new  schemes  of  legislation,  totally  unfit  fojr 
human  beings ;  and  excluded  religion,  the  great  moderator.oif 
violent,  and  corrector  of  vicious  passions.    With  these  natural 
restraints  upoo  the  individual,  they  removed  the  artificial  dis* 
(inctiofls.  of  rank  and  subordinetbn,  which  conduced  to  the 
vel&re  of  society ;  they  destroyed  the  aristocracy,  which  best 
attempers  and  controls  monarchical  dictation,  and  poptilar  furjr. 
Allowing  their  king  too  feeble  a  power,  the  constitutionalists  of  ^ 

i789  rendered  the  multitude  paramount,  gave  them  unlimited 
sway,  after  they  had  loosened  the  principles  that  might  have 
checked  the  most  inordinate  and  outrageous  abuses  of  their  « 

power;  and  thus  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  all  future  excesses.  . 

attendanoe.  and  lyythtog  you  can  do  shidl  hinder  us  fiom  the  renewal  of  ««r 


f  See  lord  PUftwiUiaai's  letter  to  k>rd  Gadide. 
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The  republicans  of  l/QS,  pursuing  the  same  lereUiDg  principle 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  trussed  that  they  could  govern  vithout 
a  monarch,  as  the  constitutionalists  of  1T89  had  governed  witb- 
1795.     out  separate  orders  and  states.    By  the  alUruling  mob,  a  junto 
of  scholars  and  ingenious  men,  with  learning,  eloquence,  subl]^ 
ty,  and  theoretical  refinement,  proposed  to  govern  without  a 
king ;   but  the  engine  which  they  mored  they  could  not  com- 
mand.   The  constitutionalists  unmuzzled,  and  tl^e  republkads 
goaded,  the  wild  beast  that,  though  at  first  soothed  by  their 
caresses,  was  soon  turned  upon  themselves,  with  the  uDbridled 
license  of  passion;  impiety  and  cruelty  increased;  and  demo- 
cracy was  swallowed  up  by  anarchy.    In  five  years,  the  French 
had   experienced   all  the  changes   from  arbitrary  mooarchj, 
through   emancipation,    liberty,    licentiousness,    anarchy,  mi 
'^^  90.     despotic  terror.    The  aera  of  Robespierre,  the  season  of  atheism, 
J®^?^^    anarchy,  and  terror,  was  the  lowest  abyss  of  the  French  rcrolu- 
picric  the  ^"*    There  is,  as  the  firsts  of  modem  hbtorians  observes,  and 
kwest        ooe^  of  the  first  repeats,  an  ultimate  point  of  exaltation  and 
sbyia  of     depression,  which,  when  human  affairs  reach,  they  retani  in  a 
levolutUm-  contrary  progress.     From  the  destruction  of  Robespiene,  the 
^^'c^'     proceedings  of  the  Frencife  began  to  show  some  distmcttcn- 
nene^'"'  dency  to  social  order.    The  sway  of  the  odbus  tyrant,  terrible  as 
Ktuinof    i^  was  while  It  lasted,  was  not  without  its  saluury  efiects.  It 
•oeialor-    very  clearly  demonstrated  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  po&- 
^*  tical  society  without  subordination,  government,  and  religion^ 

But  the  progress  of  the  return  from  anarchy  to  social  cider, 
was  slow,  and  often  interrupted  by  formidable  coDspvacies. 
The  Mountain  long  predominated,  and  opposed,  with  all  its  | 
might,  changes  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  Girondine  party, 
whose  vengeance  it  dreaded-i    The  Girondists,  constitutionalist 
and  other  enemies  to  jacobin  anarchy,  gradually  coiodded  in 
one  great  object,  the  formation  of  a  regular  constitution,  which 
should  contain  a  diversity  of  states,  with  reciprocal  check  and 
Conttitu-    control.    The  chief  provisions  of  this  new  system  were  two 
w^       councils,  both  chosen  by  the-  electoral  assemblies.    The  first, 
ooancilT^  consisting  of  five  hundred  members,  was  styled  the  tepalamc 
aadan «[•  ^^^>^cil;  its  object  was  to  propose  laws:  the  second,  consistiDg 
ecutivedi-  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  all  above  forty  yean  of 
netoiy  of  age,  was  termed  the  council  of  elders;  its  object  was  to  oonfiim 
"^*«  laws.     One-third  of  the  members  were  to  be  rechosen  cTCiy 

year.  The  exiecutive  government  was  vested  in  a  mazcroit 
of  five  members.  The  directory  was  to  be  partially  renewed, 
by  the  election  of  a  new  member  every  year;  none  of  the  mem- 
bers who  thus  went  out  could  be  re-elected  till  after  a  Upseof 
five  jrears.  The  directory  was  to  be  elected  by  the  two  conii- 
cils,  in  the  following  manner:  the  council  of  five  hundred  was 
to  make,  by  secret  scrutiny,  a  list  of  ten  persons;  from  wlucii 

g  Hume,  vol  ik  at  the  ooncluaion  of  Richard  m. 

h  RobertMO,  Introdttctiou  to  Charles  Y.  i  Segar,  vol.  iii. 
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the  senate,  bf  secret  scrutiny,  was  to  select  one ;  tlie  judicial 
power  was  to  reside  in  the  judges  of  die  departmeot,  chosen 
by  the  electoral  assemblies;  with  a  tribunal  of  appeal,  chosen^ 
by  the  same  for  the  whole  nation.    The  directors  might  invite    1795« 
the  legislatiTe  body  to  take  a  subject  into  consideration,  but 
could  not  propose  any  topic  of  discussion,  unless  concerning 
peace  and  war;    The  directory  was  not  invested  with  the  power 
of  assembling  or  "proroguing  the  le^lative  bodies.    This  con-  French 
atitntion  showed,  that  the  French  politicians  had  now  formed  P^'^^^^ans 
some  idea  of  the  utili^  of  a  control  of  estates.    It  was,  ^^ow- J^^^ 
erer,  extremely  defective  in  its  executive  function,  which  was  ooat^l  iSt 
not  endued  with  sufficient  power  to  prevent  the  encroachment  esutet  is 
of  the  legislative  bodies.    The  bestowal  of  the  executive  powerneoenary. 
upon  five  persons,  necessarily  produced  distractions  and  contest 
It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  five  supreme 
rulers  should  long  act  with  harmony.     In  its  executorial  effi- 
ciency, this  system  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  constitution 
of  1789 ;  in  its  two  councils,  it  manifested  a  tendency  lo  surpass 
the  democracy  royal. 

This  year,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  styled  by  (he  royalists  Death  of 
Louis  XVII.  died  in  the  temple;  and  the  king's  brother  nowthelste  ^ 
representative  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  assumed  the  title  of^^**<^' 
Louis  XVIIL 
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MMtcU,et  titt  Frcndl  nueeesset  upon  vthtr  povert.— The  grand  ioke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  king,  of  Sweden  acknowledge  the  Fi«neli  rep«blic— 
Cliaracter  and  Tiews  of  the  k  ng^  of  Prussia.— Af^er  receiving  a  subsidy 
from  Kng!and«  he  abandons  the  alliance-^and  concludes  a  peace  witb 
Pirafice.— Spain  compelled  to  receive  peace  ftwu  F^rance  — Geman  prin- 
ces-^Estemive  dommion  ok  the  French  republic— Rcneml  of  the  war 
in  La  Vendre.7  Tbe  French  emimnta  in  En|{land  fiuicv  and  represeat 
rovaliam  to  prevail  in  France—plan  of  co-operation  witli  tbe  royaiiats 
'auomitted  to  minisiers— scheme  adopted  by  them^ expedition  to  Quiber- 
On-  disastrous  issue  of.—  Requisition  from  HoUand.^The  French  armiei 
reduce  the  ibrtres!»  of  Loxeroburj^,  and  complete  the  oon(}iieat  sf  BeU 
»|piinu-^ Campaign  upon  the  Bhine-^indeciaim-f-AnniBiice  of  three 
months— Naval  operations.— Engikgement  of  admiral  Comwallia  with  a 
SQuch  super i?>r  French  force— by  a  stratagem  he  impels  the  enemy  te  flr. 
-Lord  Bridport  defeats  tbe  French  fleet  off  L'Orient,  aod  captures  their 
larffc  ships  —Attempt  of  the  French  to  recover  their  losses  in  the  Weft 
Indies.— War  in  Jamaica  with  the  Maroon  nepoes.— Admiral  Hotham 
defeata  the  French  off  Corsica.— Admirsd  Elphmstone  reduces  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  *-  Internal  affaira  of  France.— Ambitioua  viewa  of  the  lea* 
ders'of  the  convention.— Efforts  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  young  Corsi* 
can  officer^  excite  general  admiration.— 1'he  moderates  at  length  prevail 

CHAP.  THE  successes  of  the  French  struck  aU  Europe  with  is- 

LVL     tonishment ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  confederacy  must  be 
w^^>''^s^  inefficient,  without  greater  union  of  design,  concert  of  counsels, 
1795.     and^vigour  of  conduct.     Some  of  the  princes  had  avowed,  that 
Effecu  of  their  object  was  the  restoration  of  monarchy ;  but  separate  and 
the  French  private  views  had  interfered  with  the  successful  prosecution  of 
JJIJJ^^^y  this  purpose.    It  is  probable  that  every  sovereign  would  have 
pSi^lerg,      preferred,  in  so  very  powerful  a  nation,  ancient  establishmoit 
to  revolution.     The  effects  and  relations  of  the  one  were  as- 
certained ;  of  the  other,  could  not  be  defined  or  comprehended. 
The  French  monarchy^ '  when  vigilantly  watched,    had  t>een 
found  compatible  with  the  security  of  other   countries:  tbe 
principle  of  the  new  system  was  universal  change.     Hitherto 
DO  potentate  had  acknowledge  the   French   republic,    which 
they  either  hoped  or  supposed  must  yield  to  so  numerous  and 
strong  an  alliance ;  but  the  extraordinary  progress  of  the  Gallic 
armies  altered  their  opinions  and  policy ;  reasoning  frxim  opera- 
lions  and  events,  instead  of  combining  them  with  their  causes, 
several  princes  conceived,  that  since  the  efforts  of  the  confe- 
derates, planned  and  directed  as  they  were,  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, no  exertions  could  avail.    Convinced  of  the  stability 
of  the  revolutionary  scheme,  sovereigns  now  began  to  deprecate 
the  anger  and  court  the  friendship  of  such  a  mighty  people. 
To  the  great  turpriae  of  poHtirianij  lfa«  cmperor'a  brother,  tbe 
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f^rand  dake  of  Toscany,  first  acluiowkdged  the  French  repubKc»    CHAP. 
concluded  peace>  sent  the  count  de  Carletti  as  minister  to  Paris ;      LVL 
and,  bf  a  formal  treaty,  breaking  his  engagement  with  the  coali-  w^v^^^ 
tkm.  promised  in  future  to  observe  the  nrictest  neutrality.    One      )r95. 
crowned  head  soon  followed  the  ei^mple  of  this  prince :  the  re-  The  grind 
geot  of  Sweden,  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  sent  the  baron  de  ^^®  ^^ 
Staal  to  Paris;  and  that  ambassador  appeared  in  the  ^^^''^vention, ^*^^J 
and  assured  the  French  nation  of  the  friendship  which  the  court  i^^n^-^f 
of  Stockholm  entertained' for  the  republic.  Sweden  ao- 

Tbe  king  of  Prussia,  for  two  years,  had  been  a  very  cold  knowledge 
and  inefficient  ally :  his  jealousy  of  Austria  had  absorbed  his  ^he  ^^)*^ 
apprebensfons  from  France ;  and  the  participatioQ  of  Polbh  qu^^   ^^ 
spoils  engaged  him  much  more  powerfully  than  the  restoradon  and'^ews 
of  monarchy.     Prematurely  despairing  to  be  able  to  reinstate  of  the  k'mg 
the  heir  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France,  he  became  of  Prussia, 
disrated  with  the  war,  and  was  not  displeased  that  the  he- 
reditary rival  of  his  family  was  weakened;  and  did  not  reflect^      , 
that  the    power    which    overwhelmed  the  14etberlands,  and 
humbled  Austria,  was  extending  her  means  of  eventually  re* 
ducing  Prussia.     But  examiners  of  conduct,  who  derive  the 
measures  and  actbns  of  princes  uniformly  from  public  policy, 
ar(  apt  to  form  rery  erroneous  conclusions.     Private  passions 
and  personal  habits  influence  the  counsels  of  kings.    Frederick 
William  was  ctistingQished  for  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  though 
constitutbnally  brave,  and  occasionally  active,  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  his  character  was  that   indolence  which  is  so  usual 
a  companion    or   follower  of  sensual  indulgence.^    Like  his 
oncle  be  was  rapacious-   but  from  very  different  views:  the 
great  Frederick  sought  and  acquired  territories  and  other  pos^ 
sessions^  for  the  aggrandizement  and  melioration  of  Prussia; 
bis  nephew  appears  to  have  desired  the  property  of  others, 
much  more  for  the  purposes  of  individual  gratification;    The 
cKtravagsoce    that  rarely  fails  to  attend  luxurious  sensuality, 
bad  drained  the  coflfors  which  the  policy  and  economy  of  his 
predecessor  had  so  very  fully  replenished.      The   plunder  of 
Poland,  and    the  sums  which   he  received  from  England  for 
making  a  promise  that  he  did  not  intend  to  perform,  removed 
hh  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  created  a  new  fund  for  pleasura- 
ble enjoyment :  he  could  now  revel  in  hb  seraglio  without  any 
apprehension  c^  fiscal  embarrassments.    These  circumstances 
and  considerations,   in  the  opinion  of  persons  thoroughly  ac- 
^inted  with  the  disposition  and  private  life  of  Frederick  Wil- 
lam,  aiTorded  an  additional  weight  to  the  political  reasons  by 
which  he  was  determined  to  separate  himself  from  the  alliance. 
'^The  king^  of  Prussia  (says  Segur),^  contented  with  his  new 
acquisitioos  in  Poland,  and  dbgusted  wift  the  war,  forgot,  in 

k  This  accoont  is  strongly  supported  by  9egar ;  a  man  of  penetration, 
who  appears  to  have  thoroughly  compRheadea  the  oharaster  of  JTiedcrick 
William.     Seeirol.  iu.cbsp.ziii. 

1  VoLui.p.  306. 
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CHAP.    <*  the  anns  of  liia  mittresses,  hu  former  objects,  his  recent  de- 
LYL     M  featS)  the  danger  of  the  empu«,  the  dispute  of  kings,  and  the 
' "  interests  of  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange/* 

During  the  year  1794,  a  negotiation  was  opened  between 
France  and  Prussia;  and,  in  April,  1795,  peace  was  concluded. 
The  articles  of  this  treaty  were  entirely  nvourable  to  Fmce ; 
such,  indeed,  was  the  temper,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
French  at  this  time,  that  no  -other  would  have  been  admiited 
The  Prussian  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were 
ceded  to  France,  and  those  only  on  the  right  restored  to  Prus- 
sia.   The  regulations  for  the  internal  setilement  of  the  coun- 

tries  which. were  thus  ceded^were  referred,  for  final  discussicm, 

peace  with  ^  ^^®  period  of  a  general  peace  between  France  and  Germany. 
France.      It  was  agreed,  that  a  cessation  of  tiostilities  should  take  place 
and  continue  in  the  north  of  Germany,  which  hencefortii  shcfuld 
be    considered  as   neutral    ground;   and    that   those  princes 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  should 
be  entitled  to  make  proposals    to    France,    and    to    be  &• 
vourably  treated;   in    behalf  of  whom,  the  king  of  Prussia 
Spain  eom-  should  interpose  his  good  offices.^    Having  thus  accomplished 
pelled  to    by  policy,  peace  with  Prussia,  the  next  object  of  France  was 
JI^JJjJJ^^  to  compel  Spain  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy.    The  war 
l^m^Q^      of  the  republicans  with  that  country  had  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful.   Their  armies  had  surmounted  the  defiles  of  the  Py- 
renees, hovered  over  northern  Spain,  and  threatened  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart   of  the   country,  ^d  advance  to  Madrid. 
The  kmg  of  Spain  saw  no  expedient  to  save  himself  from  ruin, 
but  the  conclusion  of  peace.    All  resources  had  been  exhaust- 
ed ;  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  monastic  orders, 
had  all  contributed ;  the  orders  of  knighthood,  which  have  large 
possessions  in  Spain,  had  lately  made  liberal  donations  to  go- 
vernment, besides  a  tax,  laid  on  their  revenues,  of  eight  per 
cehf^    No  class  had  been  remiss  in  pecuniary  assi8tan<:e  to 
the  state ;  but  want  of  personal  spirit,  or  discontent  at  die  mea- 
sures pursued  by  the  ministry,  seemed  to  pervade  the  mass  of 
the  nation.    In  such  a  situation,  the  court  of  Madrid  formed  a 
resolution  to  withdraw    from  the    confederacy.      Peace    was 
accordingly  concluded,  agreeably  to  the  dictation  of  France. 
The  conditions  were,  that  France  should  restore  to  Spain  all 
her  conquests  in  that  kingdom,  and  that  Spain  should  cede  to 
France  all  its  part  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  together  with  all  the  artillery  and  military  stores  deposit- 
German^    ed  in  that  colony.-  France  also  concluded    peace  with   the 
princes,      greater  number  of  the  German  princes.    Holland  was   now 
formed  into  a  democratic  republic,  on  the  model  of  France ; 
and  the  power  and  wealth  of  these  provinces  was  henceforward 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  republic.    ^  Never  (as 

m  See Otridge'sAnnasl Register, p. 62,  n  Ibid.p.6a 
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"  the  able  author*  of  the  Annual  Register^  obserires)  since  the    CH\P. 
^  daf s  of  Charlemagne,  had  the  empire  *of  France  extended      LVI. 
"  over  so  many  regions  and  people."     A  list  of  recent  conquests  \^^>r^^^ 
vas  printed,  and  affixed  to  a  tablet  which  was  hung  in  the  hall     1795. 
of  the  conventioni  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  armies,  to-  Exteiisive 
gether  with  an  enumeration  of  the  victories  by  which  these  ac-  dominion 
quisitbns  were  obtained.     They  consisted  of  the  ten  provinces  jT     \ 
of  The  Aas^an  Netherlands ;  the  seven  united  provinces ;    the  p^^c* 
bishoprics  of  Liege,  Worms,  sgid  Spires;   the    electorate  of 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Mentz ;  the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts  ;    the 
palatinate ;  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Cleves.      These  acces-    , 
sfons  were  all  rich,  fertile,  and  populous  countries;   abounding 
vith  men  as  zealous  in  their  cause,  as  the  French  themselves. 
On  the  south  side  of  France,  their  conquests  were,  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  with  the  principalities  of  Nice  and  Monaco  in  Italy. 
The  population  of  all  these  countries  was  estimated  at  thirteen 
tnillbns;  which,  added  to  the  twenty -four  millions  contained 
m  France,  constituted  a  mass  of  thirty-seven  millions,  inhabit- 
m^  the  centre  of  £urope,  and  capable,  by  that  position  alone, 
if  united  under  one  government,  to  defy  the  enmity  of  all  their 
neighbours ;  to  exercise  an  influence  amounting  almost  to  uni- 
versal sovereignty .<i     So  completely  did  the  pressure  of  the 
confederacy  drive  the  French  nation  to  military  enthusiasm; 
and  such  astonishing  effects  did  that  sentiment,  operating  upon 
the  genius  and  energy  of  this  extraordinary  people,  produce 
against  an  enemy  who  acted  without  b  common  principle  or  con^ 
certed  union. 

A  disposition  to  insurrection  still  prevailed  in  La  Vendee ;  Renewal 
and  at  length  broke  out  in  new  revolt.    The  objects  of  the?^***^^*^ 
French  during  the  campaign  were,  entirely  to  crush  intestine  ?V*  ^^^ 
rebelUon ;  anoy  in  contending  with  their  two  remaining  enemies^ 

oGeaenlly  believed  to  be  Dr.  William  Thompaon.  See  life  of  that  gen- 
tfeman  in  Phillips's  Public  characters,  for  1803.  p.  Otridge's. 

q  The  means  by  which  they  arriyed  at  such  an  extent  of  power,  the 
French  ezbtbited  in  the  foUowin^^  statement.  In  the  space  of  seventeen 
nonths,  they  had  won  twenty-seven  batties,  and  been  victorious  in  one  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  actions  of  less  note.  They  had  taken  one  hundred  and 
^tecn  strong  cities  and  fortified  places ;  but  what  redounded  chieBy  to 
tbe  reputation  of  the  French,  these  successes  had  been  obtained  over  the  * 

iKst  disciplined  armies  of  Europe,  elated  with  their  past  triumphs  over 
varJike  enemies ;  and  commancled  by  generals  of  consumate  experience, 
>ndthe  most  dazzling  reputation.  Their  own  armies,  m  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  contest,  consisted  of  officers  and  soldiers,  few  of  whom  had 
feen  service,  and  their  commanders  were  very  far  from  eminent  in  their 
pfofession.  With  these  disadvantages,  they  resolutel)r  ventured  to  &ce  the 
tremendous  combination  formed  af^inst  them ;  and  in  less  than  twelve 
OMnths,  &om  acting  on  the  deifcnaive,  they  assaulted  their  enemies  in  every 
direction,  and  struck  them  every  where  with  so  much  terror,  that  several 
<iftbem  were  meditating  a  retreat  firom  the  field  of  action,  and  total  seces- 
sion from  the  confederacy,  by  uniting  with  which  'they  had  sustained  so 
^ony  losses.     See  Otridg^s  Annual  Register,  for  1795,  p.  51. 
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CHAP.    Britain  and  Austria,  to  act  on  the  defensive  agfunst  tbe  nxni 
LVI.     efTorts  of  England*  and  on  the  offensive  against  the  militarY 
K^^sr-\mf  force  of  the  emperor.     Persevering  in  the  policy  which  cQm« 
179S.     mon  sense  dictates  to  the  objects  of  a  hostile  and  powerful  cos- 
federacy,  they  uniformly  sought  to  detach  its  members  sepi- 
*  rately  and  successively  from  the  combination ;  and  where  Q^ 
gotiation  would  not  avail,  they  employed  force.     Aware  that 
against  Austria  their  efforts  would  be  much  more  effectual  than 
against   England,    they   directed  their  principal  exenions  to- 
wards their  continental  enemy:    Luxemburg  only  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Germans,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Tbe  republicans  proposed  to  reduce  that  fortress ;   a&erwaids, 
passing  the  Rhine,  to  make  Germany  the  scene  of  war,  and  to 
press  forward  in  Italy.    Two  armies  were  destined  for  the  ope- 
rations on  the  Rhine,  respectively  commanded  by  Pichegra 
and  Jourdain.    A  considerable   force  was  also  sent  against  tbe 
insurgents,  now  consisting  of  the  Vendeans  and  Cbouana*  and 
commanded  by  Charette.    Large  supplies  of  money  sent  from 
Britain,  contributed  to  increase  the  number  s  and  an  expedioia 
was  undertaken  from  Britain,  to  co-operate  with  the  French 
loyalists.    Though  this  armament  consisted  chiefly  of  emigrants, 
the  plan  of  operations  was  by  no  means  conformable  to  tlteir 
•  wishes  and  views.    Certain  emigrants  represented  to  our  mihis- 

JU|«  ters,  that  La  Vendee  and  its  neighborhood  were  fer  from  be- 

gjj^^nt,  ing  the  sole  scenes  of  French  loyalty  s  that  in  Guienne,  Lan- 
in  EngUind  guedoc,  Provence,  Lyonnois,  and  Alsace,  there  were'  numerous 
faiM^  and  bodies  attached  to  monarchy.  They  proposed  a  grand  scheme 
represent  of  connected  co-operation,'  by  an  expedition  in  six  diviswns,  in 
royalism  the  maritime  parts  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  Engliab,  and  in  the  in- 
in  France.  ^^^^  Austrian,  invaders.  The  votaries  of  Mr.  Burke's  soi- 
Planof  co-^™^^^^  i^®^®^^<*ly  seconded  this  proposition;  but  that 
operation  part  of  the  ministry  which,  to  use  the-  political  language  of  lat- 
with  the  ter  times,  was  rather  anti-gallican  than  anti-jacobin,  which  was 
rovalists     more  intent  on  the  annoyance  of  French  power,  than  the  die- 

JH -Jil!;-  tation  of  French  government,  was  averse  to  so  expensive  and 
to  minis*  -  *^  !**«.  V  1.1.        •         *  »       c 

ters  I         weighty  an  undertakmg.      Less  ardent  for  the  restoratx>n  ot 

monarchy,  they  did  not  apprehend,  that  the  numbers  and  force 
of  its  friends  was  neariy  so  great  as  conceived  in  the  sanguiDe 
hopes  of  the  emigrants  and  Burkites.  These  observed,  that 
if  any  attempt  was  made,  it  must  be  with  a  view  to  be  effec- 
tual; that  a  small  equipment  would  be  of  no  useful  purpose; 
a  scanty  force  could  not  expect  to  prevail  agtunst  the  numerooa 
hordes  of  republicans  ;  and  it  would  be  better  not  to  send  any 
expedition,  than  to  send  a  handful,  which,  instead  of  really  aid- 
ing the  loyalists,  would  only  stimulate  them  to  certain  d^tnic- 
scheme      ^^'    '^^^  majority  of  the  cabinet,  however,  appear  to  hare 

adopted  by 

them.  '  '^^  proposed  plan  of  operations,  and  the  correroondence  wiUi  vKidi  it 

was  accompanied,  wus  kindly  communicated  to  me  hy  "an  emigrant  nobk- 
man  of  high  distinction,  who  bore  a  oousiderable  part  In  the  ezpedittoo. 


mffm  or  qborgb  bl  #3;^ 

mtmded  merely  ml  diversion,  to  weaken  the  efbrts  of  die  repubB-    CHAF. 
cans  in  other  quarters  :  to  the  re-e8tabil^)iment  of  monarchy,  the      L.VI. 
preparations  were  ao  totally  inadequate,  that  it  is  ifoorally  certain  s^^""^^^ 
they  could  not  be  designed  for  that  purpose.  1795* 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  expedition  suled  to  the  southern  Ezpedi- 
coast  of  Britanny ;  and  as  the  Vendeans  possessed  no  seaport  lion  to 
(0  afford  their  friends  a  landing,  the  squadron  proceeded  to  the  <)uihcrottf 
Vaf  of  Quiberon.     Here  a  body  of  about  three  thousand  men 
landed  on  the  27th)  and  dispersed  a  small  number  of  republi- 
cans.   They  besieged  and  took  a  fort  garrisoned  by  six  hun* 
dred  men,  and  prepared  to  march  farther  into  the  country.    A 
considerable  number  joined  the  expedition,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  arms  had  been  sent;  thence  it  was  fondly  expected,  that 
an  army  would  be  formed  in  a  short  time,  capable  of  facing  the 
republican  troops  in  the  neighbourhoiod.     Having  increased  to 
about  tweWe  thousand  men,  they  advanced  up  the  country,  and 
aHer  gaining  several  skirmishes,  attacking  a  large  body  of  re<* 
mibiican  troops,   they  were   obliged  to  retreat.     Meanwhile) 
Hoche  having  collected  a  numerous  army,  pfoceeded  against 
the  emigrant  forces ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  was  followed  Disastrous 
by  a  decisive  victory  on  the  side  of  the  republicans ;  scarcely  •••"••^ 
three  thousand  escaped  to  their  ships.  The  chiefs  of  the  Chouans 
for  several  months  carried  on  a  desultory  war,  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  the  republican  armies,  and  punished  as  rebels 
against  the  government  which  they  had  so  ktely  acknowledg- 
ed.   The  unfortunate-  emigrants  captured  on  this  disastrous 
expedition  were  also  treated  as  rebels,  and  suffered   oa  the 
scaffold.    Such  was  the  melancholy  termination  of  an  expedi- 
tion, from  which  no  direct  success  could  reasonably  be  expected* 
In  employing,  however,  the  force  of  the  enemy,  this  undertaking 
was  not  withoYft  a  considerable  influence  on  the  events  of  the 
campidgn. 

Those  statesmen  who  supposed  tfiat  by  the  condnuance  of '^^e*' 
the  war  the  French  would  exhaust  their  resourced,  were  in  ^^  Sfcxhwurt* 
event  proved  to  be  erroneous  reasonere.    War  carried  on  withingthe 
the  energy  which  they  exerted,  and  successfol  beyond  all  re-Ft«iich 
cords  of  history,  was  to  them  an  instrument  of  acquisition :  in  finances     . 
the  spoils*  of  conquered  countries  they  found  their  ways  and  P'^^^ 
means :  Holland  and  Belgium  suppfied  the  treasury  of  France.  ^^J^"^ 
The  Austrian  Netherlands  were  formally  incorporated  with  the  xhe  i«n^ 
French  republic;  and  to  render  this  accession  complete,  theyiutlonists 
besieged  Luxemburg.     With  this  operation  they  opened  thefbdnew 
campaign;  the  gariison,  though  strong,  yet  b^g  completely !«•«»»• 

in  InCCOD* 

8  This  conversion  of  the  pKH>erty  of  the  conquered  to  the  use  of  the  con- 22J^^^    . 
^uetops  has  often  been  aacribed  to  jacobinism ;  but  the  slightest  at^ntion  Sq^.^ 
to  history  proves,  that  both  the  principle  and  pr.ictice  ar^  not  new,  but  as  ^I*^**!! 
old  as  the  records  of  war  and  plunder.    One  in^dient  in  their  system  dif-  »  ,.  "y 
feed  ftom  Grecian  and  Roman  plunder,  a  spirit  of  proselytism.    But  that        ~™™ 
q>int  WM  not  pecHliar  to  the  IVench  plunderers ;  the  dpanisrds  in  Mexico 
md  Peru  were  almost  as  ei^ger  to  convert  ss  to  rob^  the  f — ^--'^ —  »-a:— 

Vox«  II.  ^ 
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6BAP*   mntBif  and  finding  that  no  racconn  could  apfmNich,  en  the 
LVI.     aeyenteenth  of  June  capitulated.    The  French  had  only  one 
^rv^^^  place  nwrc  to  reduce,  in  order  to  coihpaas  that  object  which 
V9%     was  to  crown  their  military  operations.    This  was,  to  makes 
The  conquest  of  the  strong  and  important  city  of  Ments;  by  tiie 

French  sr-  ncquisition  of  which  they  would  regain  the  ancient  boundiry 
do^  i£e  .  ^tween  Germany  and  Gaul,  the  river  Rhine.    But  the  sitiia- 
Ibrtiess  of  lion  of  Ments  was  e3Ktremely  strongs  and  they  found  it  aeccs- 
lioiem-     sary  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.    During  the  euly 
bor&uid  part  of  the  campaign,  the   French  armies  had  been  much 
complete    J^^  active  than  was  espected  from  the  successes  of  the  former 
crae^f     y***'    Their  inaction,  however,  really  arose  from  those  loj 
Belgium,    auccesses.    Their  victories,  splendid  and  momentous  as  they 
were,  had  been  earned  by  great  profusion  of  lives ;  and  tiwugh 
their  armies  were  continually  supplied  with  recruits,  it  required 
time  to  insure  those  to  disciplme.    Though  they  might  replace 
the  numbers  they  were  continually  losings  they  could  oot  aup« 
ply  their  places  with  an  equal  proportion  of  good  sddiera.   The 
French  ofikers  and  commanders  were  fully  aware  of  thia  defi- 
ciency, and,  for  this  reason,  were  become  less  adventonnis 
and  enterprising.     Besides,  a  considerable  part  of  the  repablicaa 
Campaign  force  was  employed  against  the  revolters.     The  operatbna  upon 
upon  the    the  Rhine  were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  indecbive  and  anini- 
""•^""^•portant,  compared  with   the  events  of  the  former  year.  U 
***^       was  not  till  the  month  of  August,  that  Jourdam  crossed  the 
Rhine;  he  captured  Ousseldorf,  and  compelled  theAustriens 
to  retreat.    Pichegru  with  his  army  followed  a  few  days  after, 
and  having  reduced  Manheim,  occupied  a  poution  on  the  right 
hank,  which  intercepted  the  Austrian  armies  on  the  north  apd 
aouthof  the  Main,  respectively  commanded  by  generals  Chir- 
fidt  and  Wurmser.    A  divisbn  of  his  army  having  atucked  the 
Austrians  with  the  usual  impetuosity,  put  them  to  the  route. 
But  the  spirit  of  plunder  was  so  predominant  among  the  French, 
that  as  soon  as  they  had  defeated  this  part  of  Wurmser^s  annyt 
they  dispersed  on  all  sides  in  quest  of  pillage.    The  Aastrian 
cavalry,  informed  of  their  disorder,  returning,  completdy  sur- 
prised and   defeated  the  plunderers,  and  compelled  them  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat.    Clairfait  meanwhile  advanced  upoD 
Jourdain's  army,  which  had  invested   Mentz  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  attacked  and  defeated  its  i^ar,  and  took  a 
large  quantity  of  cannon  destined  for  the  sieg^e;  and  after  suc- 
cessive victories,  his  adversary  compelled  the  Austrian  to  re- 
cross  the  Rhine.    Pichegru  also  found  the  same  retregnde 
movement  necessary :  the  two  Austrian  armies,  now  enabled 
to  form  a  junction,  crossed  the  Rhine,  obliged  the  republicans 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  reconquered  the  Palatmate  and 
most  of  the  countries  between  the  Rhine  and  the"  Moselle. 
Alarmed  at  their  progress,  Jourdain  collected  all  the  troops 
that  were  stationed  in  the  proximity  of  the  Rhine^  and  by 
feroed  marches  reached,  in  a  short  time,  the  scone  of  action. 


nam  or  mcmw*  wl  ta^ 

UnitadvkhPidiegnt,  he  had  tbe  good  farHiM  lo  t»ut  i  «l^  tt   (HA*. 
tbe  rapid  career  of  the  Auatrians.    The  succeaaes  of  the  Oer-     I'VL 
mans  encoaraged  them  to  project  the  aiege  of  Luxemburg^  but  s<i^»''^»*» 
the  vigoroaa  reaiatance  of  the  rq>ublicaiia  prevented  them  from     lf95. 
advancing  ao  far.    After  varioua  aharp  conflicta)   thejr  wer« 
obliged  to  recroaa  dM  Rhme.    Meanwhile^  on  the  r^t  bank 
of  the  Rhine  they  were  empbyed  in  besieging  Manhdm^  which  ^ 
a  strong  garriaon  of  French  ao  yigoroualy  defended,  that  k  * 
held  out  till  the  end  of  November,  when  it  yielded  to  the  Aua- 
trians*   The  campaign  concluded  by  common  consent  of  the  Annistioe 
hostile  generals,   who  agreed  to  a  auspenaion  of  arms  for  three  of  three  j 
months,  which  waa  ratified  by  the  reapective  powera;  and  the™*^^« 
armies  of  both  parties  withdrew  into  winter  quarters.     The 
same  languor  marked  the  operationa  in  Italy;    the  French 
maintained  their  former  acqubitions,  but  made  no  farther  pro* 
gross.    The  continental  camppdgn  of   1795  was»  indeed,   on 
the  whole  inefficient.    The  French  however  had  subdued  the 
revolters,    and  acquired  Luxemburg.     The  French,  at  sea» 
confined  themaelves  to  defensive  efforts  against  our  navy,  and 
depredadons  on  our  trade. 

Tbe  naval  operations  of  Britain  were  necessarily  much  less  ^ayal  ope- 
important  than  in  the  former  year,    against  an  enemy  thaft''^^"'' 
would  not  fiaice   them    with   any  considerable   force.     They 
vere  not,  however,  altogether  deficient  in  brilliancy.    Admi*  Engage^ 
rai  CfMmwalUa  had,  this  summer,  been  staUoned*  on  the  west  mentof  ad- 
coast  of  France,  to  intercept  the  enemy's  trade,  and  to  correal' n^iralCotn^ 
pond  with  La    Vendee :  on  the  16th  of  June,  having  only  five^^^**» 
ships  of  the  line,  he  met  off  BeUeisle  thirteen  French  ships  of^;^*^" 
the  line.    Against  a  force  so  greatly  superior  he  kept  a  run*  Stench 
Bing  fight  for  the  whole  of  the  neact  day,  without  auffering  thefi>roe. 
eoemy  to  gain  the  smallest  advantage.     At  length  his  repeating  n^  ^  gtnta- 
frigate,  to  deceive  the  French,  threw  out  a  signal  that  a  large  gem  heim^ 
British  squadron  waa  m  sight    Thia  ingenbua  stratagem  hn«  pels  the 
pelled  the  republicans  to  betake  themselves  to  a  precipitate  ^^^"'X^ 
flight    The  Gdlic  squadron,  six  daya  after,  fell  in  with  l^i^il^Bn^ 
Bridport,  who  defeated  them,  and  took  three  of  thek  largest  mnt  do- 
ships,  off  port  L'Orient  fei^  tbe 

In  the  Weat  Indies,  the  French  formed  a  project  of  recover*  FMiehofi' 
ingthe  ialanda  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Engfish  after  for^^^^rient 
merwara.  .  To  promote  thia  purpose,  they  sent  emissaries  ^^^restlS^ 
St.  Lucie,  St.  Vincent's,  Oremida,  and  Dominica,  who  had  con«]A,g«,t 
siderable  aucceas :  St  Lucie  was  reduced  through  tbe  dSbrts  of  ships, 
the  insurgenU;  and  the  thfee  othera  with  difficulty  preaerved.  Attoapti^ 
The  French  also  reduced  St  Eustatiua,  retook  the  ishuid  of|°^™~ 
Guadatoup^,  and  the  fort  of  TIberon  fai  St  Domingo.    In  Ja-^^J^J^^ 
maka,  a  war  arose  between  the  British  and  the  Maroon  In- hi  the  West 
&ns,   a  very  hostile  and  dangerous  tribe,  scattered  in  Uie  Indies, 
vooda,  and  noted  for  robbery  and  murder.    The  militia  and  War  m 
soldiers  turning  out,  completely  aobdued  theae  savages;  wd''*^^^ 
Id  trace  the  fugilivea  employed  Uood4ioundsj  the  island  waaj^^^^, 

fl6gT06S« 
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CEIAP.  cleared  of  tbese  marauders;  tlie  refnaindcr  of  whom  was  tnm* 
tiVl-  ported  to  Upper  Canada. 
^rv>»/  Id  the  MediterraoeaOy  admiral  Hotbam  defeated  the  French 
1795  off  Cprsica ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Afiricay  adminl  JBiphinstone 
^mirai  paptured  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  a  Dutch  fleet  From 
d^'^u^th  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Holland  became  a  dependency  of  France,  an  <v- 
Fi^ch off  ^^^  ^^  issued  for  seizing  all  the  Dutch  ships  in  Britith  pom; 
Corsica,  and  also  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted  agunst  the 
Admiral  Batavian  republic.  Such  are  the  chief  events  of  the  third  year 
Elphin.  of  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  against  the 
stone  redu.  French  republic. 

Cape  of         '^^^  internal  proceedings  of  the  French  repttbticans  were  it 
Good         this  time  more  active  and.  energetic  than  the  operatioDs  of  thdr 
Hope         armies.     Having  formed  the  new  constitutiop  on  the  overthfov 
internal  af- of  the  terrible  system^  the  national  convention  was  occupied  ia 
fikirt  of      preparing  for  its  practical  commencement*  and  in  eDdeaTouring  | 
Amb^ouB  ^  (I^stroy  anarchy,  did  not  lose  sight  of  ambition.    Before  they  | 
views  of     surrendered  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  nation,  they 
the  leaders  made  provision  for  its  renewal.    They  passed  a  decree,  vbkk 
ef  the  con  ^joined  the  electoral  bodies  to  choose  two*thirds  of  the  depn- 
teatioa.      ^^^  of  the  nation  that  were  to  be  returned  on  this  occasioa,  out 
of  the  numbers  of  the  present  convention ;  and  ordained,  that 
in  de&ult  of  an  election  of  those  two*thurds  in  the  manner  pre^ 
scribed,  the  convention  shpuld  supply  the  vacancies  themseWes. 
The  constitution,  and  these  decrees,  were  ibrmally  transmitted 
to  the  primary  assemblies*    These  acts  were  by  many  conuder- 
ed  as  violations  of  the  undoubted  privileges  of  the  people,  and 
atttempts  to  perpetuate  their  own  power  against  the  sense  ai 
their  constituents.    The  Parisians  declared,  that  hencefonh  the 
convention  had  forfeited  all  title  to  any  farther  obedience.   The 
primaiy  assemblies  in  the  city  having  met  by  their  oWn  appoint' 
ment,  in  defiance  of  the  convention,  insisted  that  they  bad  cho- 
sen their  electors,  and  that  these  being  the  direct  represeota- 
tiyes  of  the  people,  possessed  a  right  to  consult  together  as  sood 
as  they  judged  it  necessary.    The  convention^  in  order  to  ter- 
rify the  refractory,  employed  a  military  force  to  disperse  ttis 
assembly  of  Parisians.    The  Parisians  forebore  at  that  time 
opposing  the  soldiers  of  the  convention^  but  continued  to  in- 
veigh against  their  des^s.    Both  parties   became  inflsinec 
with  the  greatest  rage.     After  warm  and  violent  contests  <^ 
reasoiung,  they  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  force.    On  ibi 
4th  of  October,  the  Parisian  troops  proceeded  against  the  sol 
diers  of  their  antagonists :  a  conflict  taking  place,  was  fioagb 
EAortA  of  ^^^  ^^^  greatest  courage  and  ardour,  when  the  skill  and  entei 
^^JJ^   prise  of  a  young  Corsican  gave  a  decisive  victory  to  the  convct 
Bonaparte^  ional  troops.    The  officer  in  question  was  Napoleon  Bom 
a  young      parte,  who  on  this  the  first  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talea 
Conican    m  military  command,  attracted  the  high,  admiration  both  « 
^^"•j^- those  for  whom,  and  against  whom  it  was  employed.    Tl 
S^jj!^^.  numbers  that  fell  did  not  exceed  a  thousand;  and  a  great  mv 
tioQ»  .     . 
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fitude  was  preparing  from  different  quarters  to  join  the  troops   CHAP. 
of  the  Parisians,  but  were  overawed  by  the  success  of  the  op-      ^"Vl* 
posite  party.    The  metropolis  was  subjected  to  the  power  of ^ii^^'^>ii^ 
the  convention,  which  made  a  very  severe  use  of  the  Tictory,     1795. 
punished,  without  mercy  the  Parisian  insurgents;  and  in  the 
apprehension  of  many  of  the  more  moderate  republicans  were  « 

about  to  revive  the  system  Of  terror.    The  jacobins  began  to 
re^am  an  ascendency  in  an  assembly  whose  chief  objects,  like 
those  of  Robespierre,  appeared  to  be  uncontrolled  dominion. 
They  procured  a  commission  to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  five 
persons,  who  were  empowered  to  consult  together  what  mea* 
sures  were  proper  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  save  the  country^ 
Such  an  arbitrary  assumption  of  power  alarmed  all  France: 
men  were^appcehensive  that  the  days  of  Robespierre  were  about 
to  be  revived  :  but  the  circumstances  were  changed :  the  dread 
of  foreign  enemies  being  removed,  the  moderate  republicans 
and  constitutionalists  were  too  numerous  and  powerful  to  sub* 
mit  to  this  new  project  of  despotism.    Diiring  the  month  of 
October,  these  contests  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth, 
and  affairs  appeared  drawing  to  some  important  crisis;  but 
they  terminated  favourably  to  the  prospect  of  returning  order. 
In  the  convention  itself,  the  ablest  men  were  among  tlie  mode-  The  ipede 
rates;  and,  though  in  a  temporary  minority,  soon  found  means  J^tes  at 
to  prevail  over  a  considerable  number  of  the  others,  and  at  length  *®f!f^  P**' 
to  overbalance  the  violent  and  Jacobinical  junto.    It  was  pro-^^^' 
posed,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  that  the  commission  of  five     - 
should  instantly  be  suppressed,  and  that  the  constitution  decreed 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  people  should  take  place,  and  the  con* 
Tention  be  dissolved  on  the  day  appointed ;  and  the  moderate 
party  being  now  predominent«  these  propositions  were  carried. 
The  violent  faction,  aware  of  tne  odiousness  of  their  conduct,  and 
the  decay  of  their  power,  endeavoured,  by  promoting  or  second- 
iog:  popular  acts,  to  regain  the  public  favour.    On  the  26th  of  oissolatioa 
October,  this  celebrated  convendon  dissolved  itself,  after  having  of  the  coa- 
sitten  upwards  of  three  years :  and,  in  governing  France,  produ- mention, 
ced  effects  more  momentous  to  Europe  than  any  which  had  taken 
place  for  several  centuries.  Their  character,  operations,  and  effi-  and  cha*' 
ciency,  were  astonishing,  and  surpassed  all  the  experience  and'^^^^' 
records  of  history.    Their  chief  collective  characteristic  was 
promptitude  of  intellectual  and  active  powers,  which  discovered 
and  called  into  effectual  operation  all  the*  faculties  and  resources 
of  the  country :  and  made  every  species  of  inanimate  and  rational 
beings  engines  for  compassing  their  ends.    Exempt  themselves 
Bom  all  moral  and  religious  restraints,  they  destroyed  or  sup- 
pressed these  principles  in  others,  in  order  to  insure  their  instru- 
mentality; in  all  quaJities  and  means,  they  regarded  merely  effi- 
cacy ;  and  in  seeking  their  objects,  they  simply  employed  sagaci- 
iyj  invention,  courage,  resolution,  and  expedition.  Genius,  vigour 
vf  mind,  indefatigable  and  rapid  exertion,  moving  directly  on  to 
Hieir  eddy  and  totally  regardUsa  of  conscience^  and  of  all  the  laws 
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CHAP,   of  God  and  inan»  making  no  account  of  human  bappineM  or  mi« 

LVI.      sery,  majr  certainly  no  numberleu  acts  in  a  private  station,  which 

V^'^^'^Sk/  must  surprise  aU  who,  with  equal  power,  have  not  tlirowD  off  the 

t79S,     fetters  of  piety  and  virtue.    Enormous  however  as  their  crimes 

might  be,  they  were  mixed  with  most  extraordinary  eSSbitB,bnl- 

liant  actions,  and  astonishing  success  agabst  the  eoemies  of  their 

country.  Never  had  a  government  gi*eater  obstacles  to  sunnowt-, 

internid  dissensions  that  rose  to  rebellion,  extensive,  powerful, 

and  formidable;  a  confederacy  of  nations,  two  of  which  sent  forth 

armies,  that  in  numbers,  courage,  discipline,  and  military  skiD, 

were  equal  to  the  Roman  legions ;  and  assisted  by  other  states  oo 

less  brave  and  hardy ;  with  a  kingdom  which  commanded  the 

fountains  of  silver  and  of  gold ;  had  been  once  the  rival  of  France 

herself^  and,  of  continental  powers,  was  still  the  second  in  naYil 

greatness :  but,  beyond  all,  an  insular  empire,  which  united  the 

genius  of  Greece,  with  the  persevering  valour  and  constaocj  of 
ome ;  the  (^ulence  of  Cai'thage  and  Persia ;  military  prowess 
'     superior  to  any  heroes  of  modem  Europe,'  and  a  maritime  force 
which  far  surpassed  any  related  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Such 
a  combination  of  resources  and  warriors  never  before  had  one 
state  to  oppose.  Yet  did  the  French  convention,  with  the  execu- 
tive governments  which  it  successively  created,  not  only  resist 
their  immense  efforts,  by  crushing  internal  revolt,  and  driving  the 
enemy  from  their  frontiers,  but  acquired  accessions  of  territoty 
more  extensive  than  any  which  have  been  procured  by  conquest 
in  modem  Europe ;  whose  fertility,  industry,  skill,  riches,  and  the 
m6aAs  of  force,  far  surpassed  any  conquest  achieved  by  the  Ro- 
mans during  half  a  century  of  their  most  warliko  histoxy.   If  is 
compassing  objects  of  such  magnitude,.they  were  guUty  of  miny 
enormities;  they  possessed  most  uniformly,  and  signally  exerted, 
one  quality,  without  which  the  highest  mteUectual  and  moral  a- 
cellencies  avail  little,  in  the  conductors  of  momentous  and  dao- 
gerous  wars,  or  any  other  arduous  situations  in  active  life.-^this 
was  ENEROT,^  constant  in  object,  r^iid  in  exertion,  and  deciave 
in  effect. 

t  If  this  should  be  thought  an  unfounded  assertion,  it  must  be  by  thoK 
who  do  not  recollect  the  pitched  battles  between  the  Britid^  and  any  oppo- 
nents, from  Cressy  to  Alexandria :  they  never  were  beaten  by  equal»Qr  near- 
ly equal,  troops,  and  very  raieljr  by  much  superior  numbers. 

u  This  quality  no  observer  of  their  conduct  more  explicit^  and  fiilly 
allows,  than  one  author,  who  will  never  be  aceiMed  of  partiality  m  favour  w 
the  French  revolutionists.  See  Burke  on  Besricide  Peace ;  and  his  otha 
writings  concerning  the  French  revolution^  suMequent  to  the  oommeno^* 
ment  of  the  war. 
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Blritftiii.<— Many  who  hftd  approved  of  the  war,  tired  of  its  continuance — 
are  disappointed  in  its  results— they  conceive  the  advantMpes  guned  do  ^ 
not  balance  the  loss  incurred.— Scarcity  and  deamess  of  provisions.— 
IKscoQtents.— Active  endeavours  of  the  innovating  societies. — Multipli- 
cation of  lecturers— who  represent  war  as  ministerial  jobs  for  plundering 
the  people— Frequency  of  seditious  meetings  —Meetings  of  the  coires- 
ponding  society  at  Chalk  farm  and  Copenha^jen  house.— Abuse  of  go- 
vernment—Botaviour  of  the  mob  to  the  king  in  his  way  to  and  fh>m  pac- 
liament~a  bullet  is  shot  into  the  king's  coach.  Indignation  of  the  pub- 
lic— ^Proclamation.— Proceedings  of  parliament.— Lord  Grenville  intro- 
duces a  biU  for  the  safoty  of  his  majesty's  person  —principle  and  details, 
— 4r^ments  against  it— for  it— Mr.  Pitt's  bill  for  preventing  seditious 
meetings— objects  and  provisions  of— srguments  against  it— Mr.  Fox 
reprobates  the  bills— exnibits  the  rights  of  the  people  to  state  their  ^ie* 
vances— declares  the  bills  intended  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  right 
^and  to  shield  ministers — ^he  alleges,  they  subvert  -  constitutiohal  free- 
dom —Active  efforts  of  him  and  bis  coadjutors  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament—Petitions.— Arguments  for  Mr.  Pitt's  bill— required  by  the 
curcumstancesof  the  times— somewhat  modified,  both  pass  into  laws.— 
Impartial  view  of  the  new  acts.— Restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the  press* 
—Mr.  Pitt  apprehended  to  imdervalue  literary  effort  — Majority  of  the 
literanr  clastf*  inimical  to  his  administration  —Writers  represent  the  se- 
ries of  his  measures  as  more  conducive  to  the  power  of  his  crown  than 
therightsofhispeople— State  of  ministerial  popularity.— Ministers  in- 
ttraate  his  Aunty's  disposition  to  open  a  negotiation  forpeace>-remarks 
of  Mr.  Fox  on  this  declaration.- The  conduct  of  the  war  is  severely  cen« 
sured.— Supplies— immense  loan.— The  taxes  financially  judicious,  laid 
on  the  luxunes  or  conveniencies,  and  not  the  necessaries  of  life.— Able 
speech  of  earl  Moira  on  revenue.^Propo6ed  remonstrance  of  opposition. 
•^Dissolution  of  parliament. 

CHAP. 
THE  war  had  been  begun  with  the  approbation,  and  even    LYII. 
applaose^of  a  very  great  majority  of  the  British  nation;    andyv^^v^^^ 
during  the  first  campaign,  these  sentiments  continued  to  pre*     13^5. 
vail :  but  the  distresses  of  our  army  in  Holland,  and  the  appa- Britain.-- 
rent  hopelessness  of  the  contest  at  the  expiration  of  the  second,  ^^^  ^'^ 
be^n  to  damp  their  eagerness.    When  a  third  campaign  was  Jj^  ^^^ 
concluded,  many  of  the  former  promoters  of  war  conceived,  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
that  the  exertions  of  three  years  had  not  brought  Britain  any  its  oondn- 
nearer  the  purpose  of  hostilities,  than  they  were  at  its  com-uance: 
niencement,'and  now  became  tired  of  its  continuance.     Its  ex- "*  <1^»!J- 
penses  retrenching  the  comforts  of  life,  came  home  to  ^^^''^J^JJJ^^ 
feelings:  like  the  bulk  of  mankind,  judgmg  from  the  event, ^^ ^^o,^. ^ 
they  began  to  think  that  the  war  must  have  been  if^rong  in  the  eeiye  the 
outset,  which  in  its  progress  had  so  totally  disappointed  their  advantage* 
expectation ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  must  be  unwise  in  the  contin-S^>°^<^<> 
uance,  when,  in  their  apprehensions,  it  produced  no  benefit  ^^^^"1^ 
balance  the  very  heavy  loss.     In  addition  to  the  pressure  of  ^^^j^^^ 
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CHAP,    the  war,  a  scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the  Idngdom,  ud  was 
LVII.     woefully  felt  by  the  poorer  sort,  severab  of  whom  perished  for 
want     The  means  for  procuring  sustenance  were  narrowed 
from  various  causes  :   but  the  discontented  attributed  this  eril 
to  the  war ;    and  the  sufferers,  through  defect  of  cmploymcDl, 
were  ready  enough  to  believe  those  who  represented  all  the 
calamities  that  affected  the  nation,  as  proceeding  chiefly,  \i  Mt 
solfcly,  from  the  hostilities.     Multitudes,  not  only  of  the  lover, 
but  even  the  middling  classes,  very  ardently  desired  peace«  and 
began  to  cherish  displeasure  against  ministers  for  ^t  eodea- 
Active  en.  vouring  to  procure  that  blessing  to  the  country.    The  members 
deavoura    of  the   innovating  societies  were  now  extremely  bold  and  ac- 
of  the  in-    tive:  the  acquittals,  at  the  trials  for  high   treason,  h^d  swelled 
•o^Um.    ^^^^^  exultation,  and  inspired  their  courage.    They  regarded 
the  ministers  as  a  junto,  who  had  desired  and  plotted  aghast 
them  unjust  death,  without  the  power  of  perpetrating  their  de- 
signs.    The  most  zealous  democrats  eagerly  stimulated  dissf- 
Ifultipli.    fection  to  government.    Declamatory  lecturers  multiplied  in  the 
cation  of    metropolis;  the  demagogues  did  not  confine  themselves  to  xHe 
iecturera*    topics  which  had  been  so  often  .agitaf^d  in  democratic  societies, 
addressed  to  their  own  peculiar  cast ;    but  watched  the  tone  of 
dissatisfaction  beginning  to  be  heard  among  persons  who  were 
well  affected  to  the  constitution  of  their  country  :    and  pointed 
their  invectives  and  sarcasms,  not  merely  -against  wliat  iViey 
called  the  aristocratic  principles  and  objects  of  the  war,  but 
what  came  much  more  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  its  cf- 
■^^j*-      fccts  on  their  purses  and  means  of  livelihood.     Lecturers*  both 
5^^^      stationary  and  itinerant,  represented  wars,   and    beyond  them 
ministerial  ^^*  *****  ^^9  as  contrived  by  courts   and  ministers,  to  afford 
jobs  for  .    them  pretexts  for  plundering  the  people,  that  they  and  their 
plundering  adherents  might  wallow  in  luxury;    while   the  multitude,  by 
the  people,  whose  hard  earnings  their  profusion  was  supported,  were  stint- 
ed in  the  necessaries  of  life.      These  inflammatory  arts  opera- 
ting on  minds  already  sore  with  the  pressure  of  the  war  and 
.  scarcity,    brought  many  loyal  and  constitutioual,   though  not 
considerate  and  discriminating  men,  into  the  vortex  of  discon- 
tent.   A  multiplicity  of  publications,  periodical  and  occasion- 
Frequent  al,  strongly  forwarded  the  same  purposes ;  but  the  most  point- 
ofsedi.      cd  and.  effectually  conducive  to  aversion  against  the  present 
?J^  ™®^  government,  were  the  lectural  and  political  conventicles  which 
^^*  abounded  ui  1795,  beyond  all  former  periods;    the  private  ca- 

bals of  innovatmg  associators  and  the  numeroas  public  meetings 
Meetings  to  which  these  gave  rise.  The  corresponding  society  a?«» 
oftbe  cor^meetat  Chalk  farm  and  other  places,  repeatedly  in  the  course 
JJJgJ^of  the  summer  and  autumn.    A  meeting,  held  at  Copenhagen 

CSisycfium       --        .  J  uw 

and  Co-  ^  ""^  author  had  the  coriesity  to  go  to  hear  sonic  of  the  once  noted  wj 

penlugeQ    f^^l^*!**  cffu!«ions  and  also  io  read  a  certain  production  of  his,  a^^WJ 
lioiiMr       The  Tribune;  he  recolUcts.  that  the  declamation  mcntiooedin  tbe  tew 
ooostltuted  the  substance  of  both. 
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house  near  Islington,  of  these  conventbns,  was  the  most  re*   CBAP. 
markablel    The  numbers  that  attended,  either  through  zeal  in     i^VlI^ 
the  cause,  or  through  curiosity,  were  computed  at  about  fifty  ^^^>^'^*^*^ 
thousand.    Some  very  daring  addresses  were  made  to  the  miiU     1795. 
litude;  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  arraigned  in  the  most  un-^**"**^ 
qualified  language;   and  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  on  the^^"^* 
necessity  of  peace,  and  a  reform  in  parliament,  was  universally 
adopted.    The  chief  abettors  of  the  proceedings  against  govern- 
ment, were  apprehended  to  be  emissaries  from  France,^  who, 
though  natives  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  had  thrown  off  all 
attachment  to  their  country,  and  were  become  its  most  violent 
and  rancorous  enemies.     The  difficulty  of  detecting  individuals 
connected  with  our  foes,  enabled  them  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  patriotism,  and  to  delude  with  facility  the  majority  of  their 
hearers  into  a  persuasion,  that  they  spoke  and  acted  from  prin- 
ciple, and  had  no  other  intention  than  to  expose  abuses,  and  to 
induce  the  people  to  assert  their  rights.i^    The  inci*easing  fre- 
quency of  those  meetings,  and  the  growing  audaciousness  of  their 
directors,  called  for  preventive  measures. 

The  internal  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  its  foreign  rela-  Beh&vioui- 
dons,  determined  his  majesty  to  call  his  parliament  together  ^^^^J?®** 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual.    It  accordingly  assembled  on^^^^|» 
the  S9th  of  October;   a   memorable  day   on   account  of  the  to andfiom 
events  which  it  wimessed,  and  the  consequences  which  ensu-  parlia- 
ed.    A  report   had  been  spread,  that  an  immense  multitude  ment 
of  discontented  people  had  ag^ed   to   take  this  opportuni- 
ty of  manifesting  their  sentiments  to  the  king  in  person.    This 
of  course  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  park 
was  crowded  in  a  manner  unprecedented  since  his  majesty's 
secession  to  the  throne.     In   his   way  to  the  house  of  lords 
through  the  park,  his  coach  was  surrounded  on  every  side, 
by  persons   of  all  descriptions,   demanding  peace,',  and  the 
diSQiission  of  Mr.  Pitt     Some  voices  were  even  heard,  ex- 
claiming, <<  No  king  ;'*  and  stones  were  thrown  at  the  staite 
coach  as  it  drew  near  to  the  horse  guards.     In  passing  through 
palace  yard,  one  of  the  windows  was  broken,  it  was  said,  by  abul-  A  bullet  is 
let  discharged  from  an  air  gun.    These  outrages  were  repeated  »|>ot  into 
oathe  king's  return  from  parliament,  and  he  narrowly  escaped ^J^™8f * 
the  fury  of  the  populace  in  hi^  way  back  from  St.  James's  palace 
10  fiuckjDgham  house. 

Every    loyal  and  patriotic  Briton  felt  with  indignation   thelndigna- 
ttnmcrited  inault  oflTered  to  his  sovereign;  and  saw  the  "eces- JJ^J^j?^™^ 
%  of  restraining  the  rebellious  spirit  which  such  attempts^ 

X  Annual  Register*  179(j,  chap  i.  ylbid. 

z  First  in  a  melancholy,  Imt  soon  after  a  menacing  tone.  As  his  ma- 
csty's  equipage  turned  towards  the  horse  guards,  the  populace  were  be- 
Me  very  insolent.  His  majesty  displayed  his  usual  magnanimity,  and 
onrersed  with  tbe  lords  without  appearing  to  notice  tlie  disposition  to  riot. 
0  £u- 1  was  an  eye  witness ;  but  apprehending  a  tumult,  I  then  left  the  park. 

Vol,.  II.  69 
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CHAP,  indicated.     A   proclamation  was  published   offering  a  Urge 
LVII.     pecuniary  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators;  and  also 
Vi^^>^^^i^  stating,  that  previously  to  the  opening  of  parliament,  a  meeting 
1795.     had  been  held  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where  inflamoii- 
f^rocUma^  tory  speeches  were  made,  and  divers  means  used  to  sow  dis- 
^^^'^  content  and  excite  seditious  pit>ceedmgs ;  requiring  all  magis- 

trates and  other  well  affe«ted  subjects  to  exert  themselves  in  pre- 
venting and  suppressing  all  unlawful  meetings,  and  the  dissemi-   i 
nation  of  seditious  writings'.  *  ! 

l*roceed-        A  conference  was  held  between  the  two  houses  as  soon  »s 
ingfioTpar-his  majesty  had  withdrawn,  and  wimesses  were  examined  in 
liametit.     relation    to   the   outrages  that   had  been   committed.   Their 
testimony  was  communicated  to  the  commons,  and  both  houses 
unanimously  concurred    in   the   addresses   which  were  pro- 
posed.    It  was  by  ho  means  deemed  sufficient  to  in?estigate 
past  guilt,  and  testify  abhorrence  of  its  treasonable  enormity; 
It  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  dangerous 
wickedness. 
lx>rdGren-     To  secure  his  majesty  agajnst  future  effects  of  so  disloyal 
ville  intro.  and  unconstitutional  a  spirit,  lord  Grenville  proposed  a  bill, 
for  the  safe  ®"^*^^^^»  "  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^!^^^y  *"^  preservation  of  his  majesiy's 
ty  of  huT  ^  **  person    and   government  against  treasonable  and   seditious 
mijesij's   **  practices  and  attempts."     This  law  consisted  of  two  parts; 
fieriioni       the  first  made  a  very  momentous  change,  and  extension  of  the 
'*^'"^*pl^  crime  of  treason  z  it  declared  the  commission,  by  deed,  or  by 
^2^_  words  spoken,  written,  or  printed,  or  in  any  other  open  manner^ 

or  any  act  tending  to  the  imprisonment,  deposition,  or  death,  of 
the  king,  or  his  licirs  and  successors,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war, 
in  order  to  overawe  the  parliament,  and  to  effect  a  change  of 
counsels,  or  to  instigate  any  foreigner  or  strafiger  by  force  to 
invade  any  of  the  king's  dominions,  to  be  high-treason,  dumg 
the  king's  natural  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament, after  ihe  demise  of  the  crown.  The  second  part  ex- 
tended the  crime,  and  aggravated  the  punishment,  of  sedi- 
tion :  to  excite  dislike,  and  hatred  to  the  person  of  the  king, 
or  to  the  persons  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  this  realm  as  by  law  established, 
.  by  deed,  by  advised  speech,  or  by  words  written  or  piintcd, 
was,  for  the  first  offence,  rendered  liable  to  the  penalties  incur- 
red by  the  commission  of  a  high  Aiisdemeanor,  and,  for  the 
second,  to  the  usual  punishments  prescribed  by  law,  or  to  trans- 
portation for  not  more  than  seven  years,  at  the  discrcdonof 
tiie  court.  "  The  provisions  (lord  Grenville  said)  were  conform- 
^^  able  to  the  principles  admitted  in  the  acts  of  Elizabeth,  and 
^^  Charles  II.  and  were  as  similar  as  circumstances  would  per- 
"  rfiit.  Difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  construction  of  the  laws 
^'  relatmg  to  treason,  already  in  force,  the  intent  of  this  bill  was 
^<  to  explain  and  fix  the  meaning  of  those  laws.  It  wouU 
'/not  prohibit  any  act  allowed  to  be  legal,  but  only  provide 
"*  a  more  suitable  punishment  according  to  the  degree  of  en 
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^'  mmality,  than  that  which  was  ordsuned  by  the  laws  now  in    CHAP. 
^^rce;  as  in  various  cases^   notwithstanding  criminality  was     t.Vll. 
"eyidently  proved,  an  opposite  law  had  not  been  enacted." '•^'^''^^-^ 
This  bill  was  strongly  opposed,   though  but  by  a  very  small      1795; 
number  in  the  house  of  peers.    Its  most   active   impugners  ^  . 

were  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.    These  *^J^U^i . 
lords  expressed  the  utmost  horror  of  the  daring  outrage  which 
had  been  committed  against  his  majesty ;  but  alleged  that  the 
bill  did  not  tend  to  procure  more  safety  to  the  person  of  the 
soTcreign  than  the  laws  that   already  existed;   there  was  no 
sufficient  proof  that  the  outrages  committed  were  connected 
with  the  meetings  to  which  they  were  attributed:  the  present 
iav  was  evidently  an  innovation  in  the   constitution,    and  an 
abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject :  it  opened  a  dangerous 
latitude  for  constructive  treason,  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
iastniments  of  tyrannical  government.     One  of  the  strongest 
bulwarks  of  our  freedom  was  the  treason  law  of  Edward  III. 
by  which,  acciirate  definition  of  crime  fenced  the  liberties  and  , 
lires  of  English  subjects  against  the  capricious  displeasure,  or 
arbitrary  designs  ot   a  king  or  his  ministers.    This  law  had 
guarded  former  monarchs  through  barbarous  ages  and  periods  of 
turbulence  and  violence,  and  it  was  certainly  sufficient  to  protect 
the  king's  life  and  safety  in  the  present  age  of  civilization  and 
very  general  loyalty.     But  the  proposed  measure  was  neither 
calculated  nor  intended  for  the  security  of  the  king ;  it  was 
designed  to  deter  the  people  from  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  of  stating  grievances,  lest  thereby  they  might  incur,  from 
the  vengeance  of  ministers,  prosecutions  for  high  treason,  for 
acts,  the  tendency  of  which,  by  this  new  law,  they  might  pretend 
to  be  treasonable.    Ministers  were  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the 
people  were  open  to  the  folly  and  madness  of  their  infatuated 
and  ruinous  war ;  and  that  their  measures  had  excited  general 
disapprobation  and  discontent ;  they  unhinged  the  laws  of  the 
land,  threw  down  the  strongest  props  of  our  freedom,  to  fright- 
en a  distressed  people   from    declaring   their  sufferings    and 
requesting  relief.     The  same  motives  dictated  the  second  part 
of  the  bill,  by  which  the  most  innocent  acts  were  declared  to 
be  sedition,  and  the  punishment  was  aggravated  far  beyond 
its  propf>rtion   to  the  crime,  and  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
tbe  constitutional  spirit  of  the  English  penal  laws :  our  crimi- 
nal code  was  to  change  its  clearness,  precision,  accurate  and 
enlightened  justice,  to  accommodate  either  the  wickedness,  the 
imbecility,  or  infatuation  of  ministers.    These  were  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  this  law. 

Afinisters  on  the  contrary  used  the  following  arguments :  for  it, 
^ws  must  be  adapted  to  changing  circuoistances ;  the  ingenut- 
y  of  human  wickedness  often  devises  modes  of  mischief,  which 
iwgivers  could  not  foresee  in  all  their  varieties ;  and  hence, 
D  human  actions,  instances  of  moral  guilt  and  political  injury, 
ot  provided  against  by  law,  occur  in  the  history  of  depravity,  . 
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CHAP,   as  flagitious  in  motivey  heinous  in  circumstances,  and  hurtful 
LVII.     in  effect,  as  any  which  are  described  in  the  penal  code.   Ed- 
v>"v^^^  ward  III/s  law  had  not  been  the  only  fence  round  the  persons 
t    1^95.     and  rights  of  our  kings ;  various  statutes  had  been  added  as 
new  occasions  or  circumstances  of  danger  occurred :  acts  bad 
been  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  if.  as  guards  s^inst  the 
machinations  of  the  republican  party,  because  from  tbem  dao- 
ger  was  apprehended:    at  subsequent    periods,  treason  had 
been  extended  to  conspiracies  in  favour  of  the  pretender  -,  be- 
cause, from  such,    danger  was   then   apprehended.    It  was 
certainly  true,  that  hitherto  a  conspiracy  to  overawe  parlia- 
ment, by  whatever  overt  act  carried  on^  had  not  been  made 
treason,  and  the  law  in  that  respect  was  new.     In  point  of  fact, 
a  conspiracy  to  overawe  parliament  had  never  till  very  receni- 
ly  occurred :  the  remedy  and  preventive  had  not  been  devis- 
ed until  the  disease  had  appeared  ;  but  a  conspiracy  to  control  j 
legislature  was  as  inimical  to  the  public  welfare  as  the  treasons 
already  defined.     The  general  principle  was  preserved,  and 
the  treason  laws  were  extended  to  a  new  case  which  endan- 
gered the  public  safety.^    The  act  imposed  no  restraint  which 
loyalty  and   patriotism   did  not  impose :    its   capital  penaiti^ 
were  to  be  dreaded  only  by  those  who  were  conspiring  to  con- 
trol the  legislature,  or  to  dethrone  the  kbg  ;  and  by  ceasing 
to  conspire,  they  avoided  the  penalties ;   and  its  -subordinate 
enactments  were  dreadful  only  to  the  disseminators  of  sedition. 
t>e^l  proceedings  upon  this   law,  as  upon  all  others,  vcxe 
subject  to  an  impartial  investigation  of  a   British    jury.   On 
,  these  grounds,  very  forcibly  urged  by  ministerial  peers,  espe- 
cially lords  Grenville  and  Loughborough,  the  bill  after  under- 
going some  modifications  from  the  discriminating  wisdom  of 
Thurlow,  passed  the  house  of  peers,  was  carried  to  the  com- 
monSf  and  underwent  a  similar  discussion. 
Mr.Pitt*8       Meanwhile,  a  collateral  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  into 
bill  for  pre- the  house  of  commons,  to  root  up  a  principal  cause  of  the 
venting  ae-  crimes  described  in  lord  Grenville's  law,  by  preventing  scdi- 
ditioos       tious  meetings.    These  assemblies,  as  we  have  said,  had  muli 
""•^""^f***  tiplied  very  rapidly  under  various  forms  .and  dcnominationsj 
but  most  regularly  and  constantly,  for  hearing  inflaxninator| 
invectives  against  the  government  and  constitution,  under  th^ 
object  and  name  of  political  lectures.    To  prevent  such  mischievous  con^ 
provisions  yenticles,  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  proposed  that  all  assemblies  exceedin 
^*  fifty  in  number,  and  not  already  recognised  by  law,  if  conrend 

fi>r  addressing  the  king  or  parliament,  with  the  view,  or  on  th 
pretext  of  considering  grievances,  or  procuring  an  alterati<« 
in  church  or  state,  should  be  declared  unlawful,  and  liable  i 
dispersion  by  a  magistrate,  after  reading  a  specific  proclam^ 
tion ;  unless  the  assembly  were  collected  by  a  public  adve 
tisement,  signed  by  seven  resident  householders*   and  a  tnj 

a  See  Parliamentary  Debates  of  Nov.  and  Dec«  ITSSn 
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py  of  it  subscribed  by  them,  were  left  vith  the  publisher,  who,   €HAP. 
der  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  must  deliver  it  to  any  justice  of     LVU. 
the  peace  by  whom  it  should  be  demanded.    It  farther  provided,  v^'*^''>^ 
that  disobedience  for  more  than  one  hour  to  the  magistrate's  or-     1795. 
der  to  disperse,  should  subject  any  individual,  of  a  number  above 
twelve,  to  the  punishment  of  death ;  and  ^ven  an  assembly  held 
hj  regular  advertisement,  in  the  same  manner  and  wit!h  the  same 
mk  to  the  disobedient,  might  be  dispersed  if  any  measure  subr 
fersive  of  the  constitution,  or  tendmg  to  incite  tlie  people  to  ha- 
tred, or  dislike,  or  contempt  to  the  royal  family,  or  of  the  parlia- 
ment, were  proposed.  To  prevent  certain  political  lecturers  from 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  preaching  sedition,  a  house  opened  for 
iny  poudc%l  discussion,  without  a  license,  was  to  incur  a  penalty 
pf  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Fox  ifras  the  first  that  rose  to  impugn  this  bill.    There  argumenu 
iras,  he  alleged,  no  evidence  but  the  assertions  of  ministers,  against  it : 
that  the  outrages,  which  he  reprobated  as  much  as  any  man, 
arose  fix>m  the  meetings  described  in  the  bill.    But  if  the  closest  Mr.  Fox 
chain  of  connexion   could    have   been  traced  between  certain  reprobates 
meetrags  and  the  attack   upon  our   sovereign,  the  abuse '  did  ^^  ^i^^> 
oot  justify  the  proscription  of  the  rights  of  the  people.     Pub- 
lic discussion  on  national  subjects,  was  not  only  legal,  but  the 
very  life  of  the   Englisli  constitution :   and  without  these  no 
liberty  could  subsist    The  people  had  an  unalienable  right  to  exhibits 
deliberate  on  tjieir  grievances,  and  to  demand  redress  from  the  the  rigtits 
iegisJature ;  but  by  this  bill  were  fi>rbidden  to  exercise  those  ^^^  P^' 
rights  without  the  attendance  of  a  magistrate,  and  previous  notice  ^1,^^^^,^^^.^ 
to  him  of  their  intention.    A  person  appointed  by  goveenment  vances, 
was  empowered  to  arrest  any  one  present,  whose  words  he 
might  think  proper  to  call  sedition,  and  even  to  dissolve  the 
meeting   at    his    own  pleasure.     Behold   the   state  of  a  free 
Englishman :  before  he  can  discuss  any  topic  which  involves  ^f  bJlS^in- 
his  liberty,  or  his  rights,  he   is  to  send  to  a  magistrate,  who  tended  to ' 
is  to  attend    the  discussion;  that  magistrate  cstnnot  prevent prerent the 
the  meeting,  but  he  can  prevent  their  speaking,  because  he  can  exercise  o£ 
allege  that  wfcat  is  said  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  ^'^J*"?*^*' 
of  the  kingdom.    Can  a  meeting,  under  such  restrictiona,be^.  |?    . 
called  a  meeting  of  free  people?    Is  it  possible  to  make  the^j^tersr 
people  of  this  country  believe  that  the  plan  is  any  thing  but  a 
total  annihilation  of  their  liberty  ?     If  the  people's  complaints 
were  groundless,  the   less   they  were  noticed  the  sooner  they 
could  cease,  as  false  surmises  would  very  soon  be  discovered 
and  lose    their   effect:   but  if  well-founded,  the  efforts  made 
to  repress  them  must  terminate  either  in  a  base -minded  submis- 
sion of  the   people,  or  in  a  resistance  fatal  to  their  rulers*  as 
well  as  to  themselves.     Revolutions  were  not  owing  to  popu- 
lar meetings,  but  to  the  tyranny  which  was  exerted  to  enslave 
men.     The   French  revolution  arose  from  ministerial  oppres- 
sions, and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  a  despotic  govenimentr 
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CHAP,    that  held  th^  people  in  continual  dread,  and  ailenced  tfaeif  nry 
LYlI.     fears  by  the  terror  of  the  punishments  suspended  over  those  who 
K^'^^^^'^m^  dared  to  utter  their  sentiments.    "  Say  then  at  once  (exclaimed 
1795.     «  the  orator),  that  a  free  constitution  is  no  longer  suitable  to  Bii- 
be  allem  u  tain  :  conduct  yourselves  openly  as  the  senators  of  Dcnmafk 
{vrtooMti-^  did :  lay  down  your  freedom,  and  acknowledge  and  accept  de- 
tutional      ^  spotism :  but  do  not  mock  the  understandings  and  feelings  of 
ftcedom.     ^  mankind,  by  telling  the  world  that  you  are  free.    These  stric- 
Active  ef.  tures,  /Seconded  by  all  the  brilliancy,  ingenuity,  and  acuteness  of 
forUofhiiB  Sheridan,  the  constitutional  and  legal  knowledge,  and  imprcssitc 
•a  utors^  eloquence  of  Erskine^  being  added  to  the  efforts  of  opposition  in 
both  in  and  ^^®  house  of  peers  against  the  other  bill,  stirred  up  a  great  fer- 
oot  of  pair-  tnent  in  the  country.     Numerous  petitions  flocked  in  from  every 
liainent.     quarter,  deprecating  the  bills  as  an  annihilation  of  the  liberties  of 
FetitioRs.   the  people.    In  promoting  petitions,  the  lead  was  takep  by  the 
whig  club,  consisting  of  men  in  point  of  talents   rank,  pioperty, 
and  character,  equal  to  any  association  of  the  same  number  in  the 
kingdom.      On  the  other  hand,  addresses  were  presented  in 
Cftvour  of  the  bills,  which,  though  not  near  so  numerous,  came 
from  persons  aggregauly  superior  in  rank  and  property  to  the 
petitioners. 
AfgumenU     The  arguments  of  the  addressers  and  of  the  parliamentary 
Phi's  bill*  *"PP<>rters  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  were  the  wicked  designs  of  those 
who  directed  the  meetings  which  were  proposed  lo  be  sup- 
pressed, and  tlieir  destructive  tendency  if  suffered  to  continue. 
{*9"^4     The  pretence  of  these  meetings  was  to  petiticm  the  legislature 
cuilStan*^"  ^^  "8^^**  withheld  from  the  people;  but  the  real  motive  was, 
oetofthe  to  promulgate  opinions  that  were  inimical  to  government,  and 
times. '       calculated  to  bring  it  into  contempt.    If  the  executive  power 
were  not  invested  with   sufficient  authority   to    control  these 
meetings,   they  would   finally  endanger  the    existence  of  the 
state.    It  was  the  indubitable  right  of  the  people  to  pass  their 
judgment  upo.n  ministers  and  their  measures,  and  freely  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  all  political  subjects,  as  also  to  peti- 
tion the  different  branches  of  the  legislature ;  biK  these  rights 
ought  to  be  kept  within  their  intended  Ihnits,  and  it  wss  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  instrumental 
to  the  subversion  of  the  established  government.     The  rights 
of  the  people  doubtless  ought  to  be  respected*  but  it  was 
equally  indispensable  to  obviate  their  abuse.     A  precise  and 
acknowledged  power  was  wanted  in  the  magistrate  tp  disperse 
such  meetings  as  threatened  disordef.    The  bill  proposed  to 
restrain  no  meetings,  but  those  which  were  ewidently  calcula- 
ted to  incite  ignorant  and  unwary  men  against  the  constitution. 
«sfliewhat  It  permitted  innocent  and  lawful  assemblies,  and   otily  prohiUt- 
oiodified     ^  conventions  hostile  to  the  existing  polity.     These  arguments 
iiiu>  £wiL    convincing  the  majority  in  both  houses,  the  bill  vas  passed 
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into  a  law:  lord  GrenyiUe's  bill  also  passed  about  the  same   CHAF^ 
timc>  LVU. 

These  acts  tended  greatly  to  shake  the  popularity  of  "Mr.  v^^n^^^ 
Pitt  through  the  kingdom.    However  efficient  they  might  be      ir95. 
for  remedying  the  specific  evils  that  prevailed,  yet  even  many  impartiai 
friends  of  government  thought  they  did  much  more  than  the  ^^^^'  ^^ 
necessity  of  the  case  justified.    Persons  unconnected  with  party  ^^^^ 
admitted  the  expediency  of  extending  the  treason  laws  to  con- 
spiracies for  levying  war  against  the  sovereign  and  constitution ; 
but  disapproved  of  the  vague  aiyl  general  description  of  this 
new  species  of  treason  including  in  its  overt  acts  whatever  had 
a  tendency  to  rebellion  against  the  king,  government,  or  legis- 
lature.    This  clause  they  considered  as  a  deviation  from  the 
spirit  of  English  laws :  it  opened,  they  said,  a  <door  for  the  ar- 
hifrary  and  oppressive  constructions  which  characterize  abso- 
lute and  tyrannical  systems ;  and  was  therefore  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  British  constitution.      The  restric- 
tions upon  the  press,  imposed  by  the  same  act,  by  many  well  ^^^^^io" 
affected  to  government  were  deemed  to  admit  also  too  much  ^^^^  *^^ 
ladtude  of  construction ;  to  subject  literary  effort  to  the  control  dom'of  the 
of  ministers,  and  to  enchain  the  freedom  of  the  press.      It  waspressb 
allowed  by  every  candid  and  impartial  man,  that  the  harangues 
and  lectures  of  demagogues,  in  periodical  and  occasional  con- 
venticles, were  extremely  dangerous,  and  required  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was'  asserted,  that  the  laws 
in  existence  were  sufficient  for  punishing  whatever  sedition 
could  be  proved  to  have  b(ten  uttered  ;  that  the  whole  communi- 
ty ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  assembling,  because  incen- 
diaries had,  in  ceitain  assemblies,  violated  the  laws.    The  right 
of  discussing  public  measures  belongs  to  every  free-bom  Briton; 
its  exercise  promotes  his  sense  of  personal  importance ;   the 
best  nourisher  of  liberty  and  independence.     Other    Britons 
were  not  to  be  debarred  from  enjoying  such  privileges,  because 
a  foolish,  virulent,  or  malignant  lecturer,  abused  his  exercise  of 
the  same  right.    The  restriction  tended  to  enervate  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  and  thus  to  effect  a  great,  general  and  permanent 
evil,  in  order  to  remedy  a  partial  and  temporary  evil.    The 
most  solid  and  effectual  answer  to  these  very  forcible  objections 
was,  that  the  obnoxious  laws  were  only  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary. 

The  abilides  of  Mr.  Pitt  often  manifested  themselves  in  turn- 
ing public  opinion  into  the  current  which  best  suited  his  politi- 
cal views ;  but  one  engine  he  appears  not  to  have  estimated  with 
his  usual  perspicacity :  Mr.  Pitt  laid  too  little  stress  upon  litera-  ^'  ^^^ 
ry  efficacy :  while  the  press  is  free,  literaiy  power  will  produce  SSd^  to 
great  effects  on  public  opinion.     The  minister  was  not  deemed  undervft* 
&TOurable  to  writers,  as  a  class :    perceiving  that  they  had  fre-lue  liienu 
quently  done,  much  mischief  in  France,  he  appeared  to  have  ry  effort 

b  Far  the  det&'ds  of  the  debates,  see  Pstrliamentajy  Reports. 
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GH AP.  drawn  an  inference  to«  hasty,  that  they  ought  to  be  discdura^ 
I'VII.  in  England.  The  laws  in  question,  and  other  acts,  tended  to 
y^^^^^^^^  restrain  the  market  for  literary  commodities,  consequently  to  do 
1795.  an  aggregate  hurt  to  the  profession.  This  effect  literary  men 
Majority  of  felt,  and  many  of  them  strongly  and  efficiently  expressed  their 
^^^^^^'TfeeUngs:  habits  of  combination,  analysis,  comparison,  and  de- 
^tjljjj'^'ductionof  general  principles,  enabl^  them  to  view  and  c»ti- 
adminis-  'mate  the  character  of  the  legislative  measures  of  Mr.  ^tt.  Id 
tration*  these  they  professed  to  discover,  that  the  greater  pait  of  our 
Writers  ve.  new  laws  had  a  reference,  either  to  public  revenue,  or  to  the 
present  Oie  security  of  the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution ;  and  M 
^^Jj*J|gg"few,  of  any  extensive  operation;  are  of  the  class  that  may  be 
as  more     denominated  popular.*   . 

conducive      The  violence  of  Some  partisans  in  their  promotion  of  the 
to  the        bills,  far  transcended  the  limits  which  were  observed  by  the 
power  of    minister  himself,  and  added  to  the  dislike  with  wluch  many 
tha%  thlT^  regarded  those  laws.     While  the  minister  justified  the  rcstric- 
ftghts  of    tion  as  a  necessary  lexpedient,  in  a  temporary  case,  without  la- 
the people*  trenching  upon  the  whig  principles  on  xvhich  the  British  con- 
^  stitution  rests,  high  tones  who  supported  him  in  defending  the 
church  and  monarchy,  promulgated  their  own  peculiar  doc- 
trines ;  and  manifesting  a  desire  of  degrading  the  just  authority 
of  a  free  people,  revived  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience to  the  existing  pov^er.     Ingenious  men,  adverse  to  minis- 
tera,  did  not  fail  to  impute  to  the  supreme  leader  these  senti- 
ments of  too  vehement  and  ardent  subalterns ;  and  an  opinion 
now  pervaded  the  lower  classes,  and  infected  many  of  the  mid- 
dling, and  some  of  the  higher,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  anxious  box 
only  to  fortify,  but  extend  the  power  of  the  crown,  to  weaken 
State  of     an<l  contract  the  power  of  the  people.     Such  an  apprehension 
ministerial  otice  entertained,  affected  the  construction  of  his  subsequent 
popularity,  conduct ;  and  from  this  time,  his  popularity  diminished,  thought 
perhaps,  his  power  increased.     The  financial  ability  of  Mr.  ?iU, 
during  the  whole  of  his  administration,  secured  to  hltn  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  monied  interest.     Id  part 
of  his  ministry,  the  landed  interest  had  been  considerably  divi- 
ded, but  through  the  alarms  entertained  from  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  greater  number  had  joined  his  standard.     At  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  high  rank  and  great  property,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  t&e 
minister.     By  much  the  greater  proportion  of  the  middling  and 
lower  ranks,   having  moderate  or  small  property,    joined  the 
cause,  which  they,  as  well  as  the  superior  orders,  conceived  to 
protect  their  property,  and  other  benefits  which  they  held  ;  but 
now  many  of  the  middlmg  classes,  and  most  of  the  lower  Tdi^> 
took  the  opposite  side,  while  high  rank  and  great  opulence  con- 
tinued to  favour  ministers.     In  parliament,  nearly  the  usual  ma- 
jorities supported  the  continuance  of  war,  on  the  original  ne 

c  See  Anniud  Register  fur  1796,  p.  46. 
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cessit^  stUi  remaining,  and  the  expected  exhaustion   of   the    CHAP. 
eoemy's  finances.     Its  opponents  repeated   their  allegations   of    LVIL 
its  original  impolicy  and  folly ;    denied  the  probability  of  a  de-  Vi^^>^^««p/ 
caj  of  resources,  arising  from  the  ardent  spirit  of  freedom ;  from      17931 
the  events  of  the  last  campaign,  enforced  their  former  assertions 
that  the  contest  was  hopeless ;   and  adduced  new  reasons  for 
peace,  in  the  returning  disposition  to  order  in  the  French  repub^ 
licans,  which  was  manifested  since  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
and  of  the  system  of  terrorism  ;  they  reminded  ministers  of  the 
hopes  held  out  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former  session,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's speech)  and  insisted  that  the  meliorated  state  therein  menr 
tioDecl  was  now  arrived.  • 

Though  ministers  repeated  their  usual  arguments  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  while  it  lasted,  they  l^ad   not 
^vdt  as  in  the  former  years,  on  the  impractability,  from  tho 
interoal  state   of  France,  of  its    termination.      His   majesty's 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  delivered  while  the  con- 
test between  the. terrorists  and  the  moderates  in  the  national 
convention,  wa*  at  the  most  violent  height,  contained  the  follow- 
ing declaration  :    ^  The  distraction  and  anarchy  which  have  sa 
^  Joog  preraihed  in  that  country,  have  led  to  a  crisis,  of  which 
'^itb  as  yet  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue,  but  which  must,  in 
^  all  human  probability,  produce  consequences  highly   impor*^ 
"  tant  CO  the  interests  of  Europe.     Should  this  crisis  terminate 
^  m  any  order  of  things  compatible  with  the  tranquillity   oF 
^  other  countries,  and  affording  a  reasonable  expectation  of  se^ 
"  cority  and  permanence  in  any  treaty  which  might  be  conclu- 
^  dedy.  the  appearance  o^  a  disposition  to  negotiate  for   a  gener 
f^  ral  peace,  on  just  and  suitable  terms,  will  not  fail  to  be  met,  on 
**  my  party  with  an  earnest  desire  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  speed i- 
"  est  effect."**     The  moderates  having  at  length  prevailed,  his 
majesty  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  practicability  of  a  peace 
^  the  government  that  now  subsisted  in  France.    According-  Mtnistentf 
^i  on  the  8th  of  December,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  houses,  intimate 
stating,  that  the  crisis  depending  at  the  commencement  of  the  **»f  majes- 
session  had  led  to  such  an  order  of  things  in  France,  as  would  gfj-f^^  lo^* 
induce  his  majesty,  conformably  to  the   sentiments  which   he  "p^^  ^  „g, 
had  already  declared,  to  meet  any  disposition  for  negotiation  gotiation 
en  the  part  of  the  enemy  ;  and  expressing  his  earnest  desire  to  tor  peace. 
pve  it  the  fullest  and  speediest  effect,  and  to  conclude  a  general 
peace  as  soon  as  it  could  be  accomplished  justly  and  honoura- 
bly for  Britain  and  her  allies.     After  this  declaration,  the  argu- 
ments fiatr  and  against  peace  ceased  to  turn  on  the  com/ictence 
of  the  eadstinig^  French  government  to  conclude  a  treaty.      Mr.  Remarks 
Pox  contended  that,  there  never  existed  an  obstacle  to  negotia- of  Mr  Fox 
ion  in  any  of   the  successive  governments  of  France,  it  was  <»"  diis  de- 
ikc    every   former  discussion  of   peace  and   war  with  either  *^**'''*^®'*' 
j'rench  or  other  enemies,  a  mere  question  of  justice,  and  expe- 

d  See  Statte  Papers  for  179i,  p.  1^1»     * 
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CHAP,   diency,  beloogiiir^  to  tbe  Spanish  nations  in  their  rdatkms  to 
LVIL     each  other,  without  any  connexion  with  the  internal  government 
^^">^^^/  of  either.^    He  rejoiced,  however,  that  ministers  professed  to 
1796.     return  to  a  disposition,  from  which  they  ought  never  to  bsTe 
departed,  and  to  which  he  had  so  often  exhorted  them  in  vain. 
Motions  were  afterwards  made  in  the  houses  of  pariiame&t, 
for  addresses  to  the  king,  requesting  him  to  communicate  to  the 
executive  government  in  France,  his  readiness  to  embrace  an    j 
opportunity  of  coinciding  with  them  in  mutual  endearours  for 
the  re-establishment  of  peace/    These  propositions  were  resist- 
ed by  ministers :  the  conduct  of  a  negotiation  belonged  solely 
to  the  executive  government  ^  if  ministers  were  deemed  un- 
worthy of  such  a  trust,  their  opponents  ought  to  petition  for 
their  removal ;  but  while  they  continued  in  office,  tbey  abne 
could  be  the  proper  agents  in  such  a  transaction ;    they  ought, 
on  this  principle,  to  act  unitedly,  not  only  among  themseUes, 
but  with  the  sdlies  of  this  country,  to  whom  no  cause  should  be 
-*  given  to  suspect  us  of  duplicity,  or  of  a  separate  policy.    If 

they  remained  entire,  so  powerful  a  confederacy  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things  fail,  by  perseverance  and  unanimity,  tt 
obtain  an  advantageous  peace ;   but  this  desirable  object  (\e- 
pended  on  tbe  moderation  of  the  enemy.     All  had  been  done 
which  honour  and  interest  admitted,  to  bring  France  to  this  is- 
.  sue ;  but  neither  honour  nor  interest  would  be  sacrificed     Oi 
Yhe  con.    these  grounds  the  several  motions^  were  negatived.      i  he  cod- 
duct  of  the  duct  of  the  war  underwent  severe  animadversions:  itwasas- 
wap  18  se*  serted  by  opposition,  that  the  miscaiTiages  of  the  campaign  bad 
g„y^jj[[ **"' manifested  a  total  want  of  concert  in  our  plans;  that  our  ml- 
tary  measures  were  a  mere  succession  of  detached  experiments, 
directed  to  no  uniform  and  consistent  object ;  that  they  showed 
a  total  want  of  the  wisdom   and   energy,  the  combination  of 
which  was  necessary  to  a   war  minister.     The  expedition  to 
Quiberon  was  reprobated  with  peculiar  severity ;  ministeis  vert 
also  strongly  reprehended  for  their  inadvertence,  in  not  furnish- 
ing the  troops  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  medical  stores,  and  for  maintaining  at  present,  without  ne- 
cessity, no  less  than  a  thousand  staff  officers.    The  number 
to  which  the  fencible  cavalry  amounted,  were  attributed  to  tbe 
ministerial  plan  of  keeping  the  people  in  subjection  and  dread; 
the  regular  cavalry,  was  equal  to  every  just  and  proper  pur- 
pose, without  loading  the  public  with  so  much  additional  ex*\ 
pense.    In  the  preceding  summer  si  great  addition  had  been 
made  to  the  barracks  before  erected,  and  many  regiraoits  badi 
been  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  g^tlemen,  or 
noblemen,  who  had  never  been  in  the  army.    Opposition  it* 

e  See  Parli&mentar}  Reports,  Dec.  8, 1795. 
f  Motion  of  Mr.  Grey,  15th  Feb.  1796. 
^  g  By  Mr,  Fox  and  lord  Guilford,  on  the  10th  of  liay»  in  their  respectird 

houses. 
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^bated  these  measures)  as  tending  to  increase  the  influence  of  CHAP. 
the  crown  by  lucrative  jobs  and  appeintments ;  the  more  dan-  L.\  ll. 
gerous,  because  not  a  few  of  these  commanders  were  members  ^^'•^^^Sip' 
«f parliament;  the  barrack  system*  by  separating  soldiers  from  1796^ 
the  people,  tended  to  destroy  that  coincidence  of  sentiment* 
without  which  soldiers  would  be  the  mere  tools  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  instead  of  being  defenders  of  the  community.' 
Ministers  defended  the  expedition  of  Quiberon*  as  the  result  of 
the  beat  information  and  reasoning  that  could  be  derived  from 
tfficers  of  experienced  skill,  and  thoroughly  acquunted  with 
the  country.  In  the  West  Indies*  an  ample  supply  of  medicinal 
stores  had  been  sent*  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
they  were*  however,  repairing  with  all  possible  expedition. 
The  staff  officers  were  numerous*  but  not  more  than  were  re- 
quired by  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  system 
of  barracks  was  neither  new*  nor  unconstitutional  while  the 
var  lasted,  It  was  necessary  to  hold  men  in  readiness*  and  the 
present  was  the  most  convenient  mode  for  that  purpose ;  they 
also  prevented  the  inconvenience*  trouble*  and  expense  accruing 
to  subjects  from  quartering  soldiers.  Men  of  opulence  and  dis- 
tbction  had  been  preferred  to  commands*  in  their  respective 
counties,  as  more  able  to  procure  levies  than  others ;  besides*  in 
a  war  of  which  so  important  an  object  was  the  defence  of  rank 
and  property*  it  was  consistent  and  prudent  to  employ  persons 
who  had  so  much  at  stake. 

The  national  expenditure  was  also  a  subject  of  discussion.  Suppi^ 
Besides  the  annual  income  of  the  country*  two  loans  were  this 
year  required ;  the  first,  includinj^  a  vote  of  credit,  ccHisisted  of 
twenty  millions  and  a  half;  and  the  second  of  seven  millions  ^|^|?y^ 
and  a  half.  So  enormous  a  sum  added  to  the  preceding  debts 
incurred  since  the  war*  made  the  additional  amount  of  the  na- 
.tional  incumbrances  near  eighty  millions  in  three  years.  The 
censurers  of  the  war  viewing  this  immense  burthen*  asked  its 
supporters  what  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  country  to  balance 
the  loss  ?  To  what  end  were  we  carrying  on  a  contest  of  such 
unparalleled  cost  ?  the  minister  had  asserted*  we  were  warring 
fcr  security  and  indemnity  ?  how  was  a  repetition  of  disaster 
tn  strengthen  security  ?  Failing  in  our  enterprises,  whence  were 
we  to  derive  a  compensation  ?  Ministers  contended  that  the 
war  bad  been  undertaken  for  the  most  important  objects*  that 
the  greatest  and  most  vigorous  preparations  were  necessary* 
oot  only  for  defending  Britain  if  the  war  should  continue  but 
l>r  mclining  the  enemy  to  peace.  Our  commercial  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  war*  was  more  prosperous  than  at  any  an- 

t  These  arguraenli  were  urged  in  repeated  motioni;  especially  a  propo^ 
stionbyMr  Gt«y,on  the  aUte  of  the  nation,  on  the  lOlh  of  March;  by  Mr. 
Sberidan,  for  inquiring  into  the  mortality  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  31st  of 
^l ;  aiid  by  Mr.  Grey,  for  an  impeachment  of  bis  majesty's  ministers  on 
tfaie  34th  of  April.    See  Pariiameotary  Reports. 
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tecedent  period.    The  average  of  exports^  during  the  three  la$ 
years  of  peace,  the  most  flourishing  ever  known  in  this  country) 
was  twenty-two  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
pounds;  and  the  same  average  for  the  last  three  years  of  war 
was  twenty -four  millions  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand. 
The  expenditure  of  war  was  doubtless  immense;  but  the  ex- 
ertions to  which  it  was  applied  were  of  no  less  magmtude. 
Never  was  the  energy  of  this  country  so  astonishingly  display- 
ed, nor  its  resources  so  wonderfully  proved  ;  our  fleets  and  our 
armies  were  in  a  far  superior  condition,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
equipment,  to  those  which  were  maintained  in  the  American  war. 
Besides,  the  decreased  value  of  money  made  a  very  great  real 
difference  in  sums  nominally  the  same ;  and  compared  with  the 
importance  of  the  object,  and  the  magnitude  of  our  efforts,  the 
amount  was  not  excessive. 
The  taxes       Every  impartial  observer,  reviewing  the  taxes  both  of  the 
ftnaiicially  present  and  the  former  years  of  the  war,  admitted,  that  if  po- 
iaS  on  the  ^^^^^^i^^X  necessary,  they  were  financially  judicious.    The  prin- 
luxuries      cip^I  subjects  were  wines,  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  silk,  fruit,  tobac- 
and  conve-  co,  hair  powder,  and  various,  other  articles  of  luxuiy,  without 
niences,      any  encroachment  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.    Opposition) 
aiid  not  on  however,  contested  the  financial  expediency  of  the  imposts, 
lari^^f '  ^^  *^®  house  of  peers,  the  earl  of  Moira  exhibited  a  very  able 
]^f^^  discussion  upon  the  revenue,  the  taxes,  the  imports  and  exports, 

Abie  and  the  other  financial  circumstances  of  the  nation,  at  the  close 

speech  of  of  the  American  war,  and  at  the  present  period.    The  infer- 
earl  Moira  ences  from*  the  arguments  and  statements  produced  by  the  rc- 
pn  revenue,  gp^ctive  parties  were  extremely  opposite.    The  one  represented 
the  situation  of  this  country  as  replete  with  the  most  arduous 
difficulties,  and  almost  verging  to  ruin ;  and  the  other  described 
it  as  full  of  opulence  and  resources  of  every  denomination; 
and  able,  with  proper  management,  to  encounter  and  surmount 
every  obstacle,  and   to  flourish  with  more  lustre  than  ever. 
Opposition,  not  understanding  that  ministers  were  taking  aofi 
steps  for  the  attainment  of  peace,  charged  them  with  insin- 
cerity ;  and  in  both  houses  proposed  a  very  strong  address  in  thaj 
nature  of  a  remonstrance,  professing  to  exhibit  the  leading  ^\ 
tures,  principles,  and  character  of  ministerial  conduct  from  ' 
beginning  of  the  war ;  and  attempting  to  prove  that  they 
transgressed  every  rule  of  prudence  and  policy ;  and  pra] 
his  majesty  to  adopt  maxims  more  suitable  to  the  public 
g^ncies.     On  a  review  (this  remonstrance  set  forth)  of  so 
ny  instances  of  g^ss  and  flagrant  misconduct,  proceeding 
the  same -pernicious  principles,  and  directed  with  incorrij 
obstinacy  to  the  same  mischievous  ends,  we  deem  oursel 
bound  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  to  our  constituents^  to 
dare  that  we  see  no  rational  hope  of  redeeming  the  affairs 
the  kingdom,  but   by  the  adoption  of  a  system  radically  ai 
fundamentally  different  from  that  which  has  produced  our  pr| 
«ent  calamities ;  unless  youc  majesty's  miiusters  shal^  from 
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real  conviction  of  past  errors,  appear  inclined  to  regulate  their    CHAP. 
conduct  upon  such  a  system,  we  can  neither  give  any  credit  to     LVIL 
the  Hncerily  of  their  professions  of  a  wish  for  peace,  nor  repose  Vi^^n'^v*/ 
any  confidence  in  them  for  conducting  a  negotiation  to  a  pros-     1796. 
perous  issue :  the  proposed  address  was  combatted  on  the  usual  is  negSr 
grounds,  and  negatived  by  a  very  great  majority.  tiveS 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  this  year,  made  a  new  motion  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  which,  though  supported  by  Messrs.  Pitt 
and  Fox,  was  rejected.    On  the  19th  of  May  parliament  was  Diasolutic^ 
prorogued,  and  a  few  days  after  it  waft  diBBolved.  of  parUa^ 

itient. 
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Views  of  the  belliffercnt  powers.— French  decree  for  the  irreftocaUe  as* 
nezAtion  of  Belgium  to  the  republic.^ Hopes  of  Britain  and  of  Austria— 
The  ipoTemments  of  the  contending  countries  are  little  disposed  to  peace 
—the  people  on  both  sides  desire  to  terminate  the  erils  of  wai^-the 
fespectiTe  gOTemments  profess  a  pacific  disposition —indirect  overtuits 
of  Britain  to  France— the  answer  of  the  French  for  the  present  prevoib 
negotiation.— Belligerent  policy  of  the  French  government.--  Fkench  ob> 
jects  of  the  campaign— La  Vendee*  Germany,  and  Italy.^The  reductioa 
of  La  Vendee.— Tendency  of  revolution  to  call  forth  abilities— NttmbaB 
of  able  commanders  whosprsng  up  among  the  French.^*-This  year  dis- 
plays  an  extraordinary  general.— Bonaparte  appointed  to  command  the 
French  army  in  Italy.— -Numerous  and  well  disciplined  aimy  of  theos- 
peror-4ttsisted  by  the  Italian  princes.— Inferior  force  of  the  FreoclL— 
Bonaparte  commands  the  minds  of  his  soldiers— he  attacks  and  defeats 
the  Austrians— repeated  victories.— Bonaparte  separates  the  Auauiaa 
and  Piedmontese  armies.— By  a  victory  at  Mondovi  he  oompds  the  kin^ 
•f  Sardinia  to  yield  at  discretion— who  receives  peace  from  nis  dictation. 
—Bonaparte  surmounts  the  natural  ramparts  of  Italy— wise  measures  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  troops.— Battle  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi— aignai 
exploit  and  victory  of  Bonaparte — he  imitates  the  Romans  in  their  rap» 
eity  as  well  as  valour-  but  mingles  conciliatory  policv»  especially  towards 
the  populaces-Conspiracies  at  the  instance  of  the  nobles  and  clergy- are 
disconcerted— and  punished.— Bonaparte  gains  to  his  interest  the  men  of 
Ipenius  and  literature— and  endeavours  to  bring  every  kind  of  talent  into 
efficient  action— result  of  his  political  efTorts— >he  resumes  military  Qpe> 
rations— marches  from  Italy  towards  Germany.— Wurmser  takes  the  6eld 

with  a  fresh  army  of  Austrians— Is  repulsed  by  the  French Bonaparte 

invests  Mantua— Wurmser  approaches  to  its  relief.— Bouaparte  is  sa^ 
rounded  at  Lonado— he  extricates  himself  b;^  a  stratagem,  and  induces  a  j 
much  superior  army  to  surrender  —Successive  victories  of  Bonaparte- 
decisive  victory  at  Areola— capture  of  Mantua.— Commotions  at  Rone- 
conduct  of  the  papal  government— tlie  pope  attempts  to  make  war  against 
BtMiaparte— the  French  general  makes  conciliatory  overtunes— rq>l}  of 
the  popew— Bonaparte  invades  the  Roman  territoriesy  and  compels  thl 
pontm  to  sue  for  a  peace. — Amount  of  the  French  acquisitions  in  It^f 
m  this  campaigne— Political  administration  of  Bonaparte.— Germany  ia 
vaded  by  Jourtbdn  and  Moreau.— The  archduke  Charies— successive  bil 
ties  o(  with  Jourdain— Danger  of  the  empire— is  warded  off  1^  til 
valour  of  the  arcflduke- who  compels  Jourdain  to  evacuate  Germsny.^ 
Progress  and  situation  of  Moreau— ^nasterly  and  successful  retreat  in  tkl 
face  of  the  German  host —Britain  continues  signally  successfiil  vbeil 
she  fights  alone— retakes  St  Lucie— quells  insurrections  in  the  othi 
islands— captures  seven  Dutch  ships  of^the  line  in  Saldana  bmy — reducS 
Ceylon  and  other  Dutch  settlements  in  the  esst— nudges  it  expedient  1 
relinquish  Corsica^— Ineffectual  attempts  of  the  French  upon  Ireland '^ 
Internal  events  —Birth  of  a  princess,  heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales.— Gl 
neral  election— the  least  contested  of  any  in  the  eighteenth  oentuiy.^ 
British  government  proposes  to  send  an  ambassador  to  PSris  to  negotiM 
a  peace.— France  agrees  te  receive  a  British  ambassador.  I 
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CHAP 
DURTNO  the  last  campaign  the  efforts  of  the  French  re-    LVUL 
publicans  had  been  much  less  successful  than  from  the  victories  >^^'>^^w/ 
and  acquirements  of  the  former  year,  together  with  the  dimlnu-      1796. 
tion  of  the  confederacy,  they  had  probable  grounds  for  expect-  Views  of 
ing :  they  were  anxious  to  recover  their  superiority  of  milita-  **^e  belUg^ 
ry  powers,   and  with  this  view   the  directory  made  vigorous  ^^  ^^" 
preparations  to  place  the  numerous  armies  of  the  republic  on 
die  most  formidable  footing.     It  was  proposed  to  the  legislature,  French  de- 
and  solemnly  decreed  to  annex  their  acquisitions  in  the  LowF**^®^^**^ 
Countries,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine,  irrevocably  to  the  {JJ^^^i^ 
dominions  of  the  republic.     In  the  relative  circumstances  of  tionof  BeU 
the  belligerent  powers,  a  resolution  of  this  nature  precluded  all  ^ium  totbe 
ideas  of  peace.     The  retention  of  those  fertile  and  spacious  republic. 
provinces  could  not  be  submitted  to,  without  an  evident  altera- 
tion of  the  political  system  of  Europe,  of  which  France  would 
possess  a  control  that  would  perpetually  disturb  the  peace,  if 
not  endanger  the  safety  of  all  her  neighbours.     The  inhabitants 
of  Belgium,  so  long  habituated  to  the  sway  of  the  Austrian 
princes,  which,  though  occasionally  oppressive,  had  been  gene- 
rally mild,  still  retained  a  willingness  to  return  to  their  obedi- 
ence, provided  they  could  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  customs  and  liberties.     Sensible  of  this  disposition,  and  Hopes  of 
exaggerating  the  success  of  the  last  campaign,  the  Austrian  ^"^"i^ 
cabinet  preserved  the  hope  of  recovering  those  fertile  provinces.  **     ****na. 
The  British  ministers  were  no  less  bent  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  to  their  former  owner.     The  accession 
of  such  immense  and  valuable  territories  to  France  in  so  close 
a  proximity,  seriously  alarmed  all  men  who  reflected  on  the 
power,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  French  ;  and  their  violent 
resentment  against  this  country.    The  government  of  Britain  The  go- 
and  her  ally  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  French  on  the  other,  vemmentt 
were,  from  this  contention  of  adverse  purposes,  little  inclined  ^^^^^^^^'^'^^ 
to  peace ;  but  the  people,  in  all  the  conflicting  countries  were  ^IJntrws 
anxiously  desirous  to  be  relieved  from  a  war,  the  pressing  evils  |^  ^ttle 
of  which  they  immediately  felt ;  and  the  eventual  advantages  disposed 
of  which,  if  any,  they  either  did  not  comprehend,  or  did  not  to  peace* 
think,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  present  burthens  and  losses. 
The  belligerent  governments,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  pcople,.xhe  people 
found  it  expedient  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  pacific  dispo-  on  both 
ution  ;  in  which,  fr^m  the  subsequent  acknowledgements*  of  our  sides  de- 
ministers,  it  is  certain,  and  from  the  conduct  of  the  French  di-  ^^  ^  ^^' 
rectors  it  is  very  probable,  that  they  were  respectively  inimical  I^*^?^^ 
to  peace.    The  French,  meanwhile,  were  employing  their  usual  ^^, 
ingenuity  and  address^  in  endeavouring  to  detach  various  mem- The  re- 
bers  from  the  hostile  confederacy,  and  Basle,  a  considerable  city  spective 

in  Switzerland,  was  on  account  of  its  neutral  state  and  central  govern. 

ments  pit>. 

a  See  iff.  Pitt's  speach  on  the  first  consul's  proposab  for  peace,  in  Jsn.  180a  ^^1^ 

^  sitifm. 
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CHAP,   position,  the  scene  of  their  negotiations.    There  the  celebrated 
LVIII.    M.  Barthelemi  had  concluded  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  and  was 
s^^>^^^^/  still  engaged  in  diplomatic  agency.    Mr.  Wickham,  the  British 
1796.     ambassador  to  the  Swiss  cantons,  was  histructed  to  apply  to  this 
Indirect      gentleman,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  French  goTemmeDt, 
oy^ures    ^^^  ^^  learn  whether  the  directory  v^ere  desirous  to  negotiate 
to  France.  ^'^  Britain  and  her  allies,  on  moderate  and  honourable  condi- 
tions, and  would  agree  to  the  meeting  of  a  congress  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  specify  the  terms  on  which  it  would  treat,  or  point  out 
any  other  method  of  procedure.     The  answer  received  from  M. 
The  an-      Barthelemi,  in  the  name  of  the  directory,  was,  that  it  felt  the  sin- 
thc  French  ^^^^^  desire  to  terminate  the  war  on  such  conditions  as  France 
for  the       could  reasonably  accept,  and  which   were  specified  in  the  an- 
present      swer ;  but  one  of  these  positively  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the 
prevents     Austrian  dominions   in  the  Low  Countnes,   and  assigned  as  a 
negotia.      reason,  their  formal  annexation  to  the  republic  by  a  consUtutional 
'^^  decree  that  could  not  be  revoked.    This  reply  expressing  a  de- 

cided resolution  not  to  part  with  their  acquisitions,  displayed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  British  ministers,  a  disposition  so  arrogant, 
that  the  negotiation  was  suspended,  and  both  parties  procwded 
to  open  the  campaign. 

The  French  directory  had  now  to  contend  with  two  potent 
enemies  ;  the  one  of  whieh  surpassed  most  nations,  but  was  in- 
ferior to  France  in  land  forces  ;  the  other  far  exceeded  all  na- 
. .         tions,  and  even  France  herself,  in  maritime  strength.    With  a 
rent'poUcv  P^^^^^  niuch  more  profound  than  that  which  dictated  the  bellig^ 
of  the        rent  measures  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  the  revolutbnary  rulers 
French  go-  employed  their  exertions  in  the  scenes  of  probable  victory,  in- 
ternment stead  of  probable  defeat :  their  armies,  still  superior  to  their  va- 
liant and  disciplined  opponents,  occupied  their  principal  attention, 
and  their  fleets,  subjects  of  only  secondary  consideration,  did  not 
divert,  as  in  former  wars,  to  hopeless  efforts  a  grand  portion  of 
tlieir  resources. 

The  directory  had  three  objects  in  contemplation :  an  in- 
French  ob-^Asion  of  Germany,  another  of  Italy,  and  the  complete  reduc- 
jects  of  tion  of  domestic  insurgents.  The  subjugation  of  La  Vendee 
campaign  ;  was  indispensably  necessary,  before  they  could  carry  into  exc* 
d*^G*"  ^"^^"  ^^^^^  grand  projects  against  the  Austrian  dominions. 
mwiy  luid  ^^®  connexion  of  the  insurgents  with  the  most  formidable  and 
-  -y*  dangerous  rivals  of  France— the  English,  made  it  evident,  that 
while  the  royal  party  subsisted  unsubdued,  it  would  probablyi 
as  it  had  done  in  the  preceding  year,  throw  such  embarrass- 
ments in  the  military  operations  intended  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, as  would  clog  and  impede  the  plans  that  were  proposed. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  expedition  from  En  land»  and  the  severe 

I  punishment  of  its  abettors,  had  frightened  the  Vendeans.  The 
eaders  of  the  insurrection,  however,  found  means  to  excite  the 
people  to  a  new  revolt,  attended  with  all  the  disorders  usual  in 
civil  war.    Charette  and   Stoflet  published  a  manifesto  charg- 


Italy. 
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ing  the  republicans  with  breach  of  faith,  and  the  most  outrage-    CHAP, 
ous  cruelty.    In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  enormities,    tVllI. 
they  declared  themselves  determined  to  take  up  arms  again,  and  s^^'^ir^^^ 
never  to  lay  them  down  till  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  restored^     "^796, 
and  the  catholic  religion  re-established>    They  held  out  every 
motive  that  had  formerly  been  prevalent ;  attachment  to  their  re- 
ligion, love  of  their  king,  and  hatred  to  the  present  innovations. 
Many  were  induced  accordingly  to  enlist  again  under  their  ban- 
ners :  but  the  gfreater  part  remained  quiet  in  their  habitations, 
and  the  flower  of  the  insurgents  was  not,  as  before,  composed  of 
the  Vei\deans,  but  of  the  mixed  and  numerous  mass  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  several  provinces  of  fiqtanny,  Poitou,  Maine,  An- 
jou,  and  others,  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.^ 
Hostilities  raged  with  great  fury  during  the  winter ;  the  republi- 
can government  sent  general  Hoche  early  in  the  season  against 
the  insurgents :  Charette  was  completely  defeated,  and  his  fol«- 
lowers  dispersed.    The  directory,  wisliing  to  adhere  to  the  mo- 
derate measures  which  from  the  beginning  of  their  power  they 
professed  to  adopt,  enjoined  their  commanders  and  troops  to  em- 
ploy conciliation  as  much  as  possible ;  and  to  abstain  from  all  un- 
necessary severity.    Ah  amnesty  of  the  past  was  accordingly 
published  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  duty;  every  district 
which  surrendered  its  arms,  and  punctually  conformed  to  the 
conditions  prescribed,  was  immediately  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.     Conciliatory  policy,  the  wisest  that  can  befheKduc* 
adopted  in  intestine  insurrections,  for  terminaung  revolt  already^"  5**^** 
broken  by  successful  force,  proved  ultimately  effectual,  and  the  ^^"^• 
rebellion  was  crushed.  The  government  wa&  now  at  liberty  to  di- 
rect the  whole  force  of  its  efforts  against  Germany  and  Italy. 

As  the  directors  by  personal  efforts  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
€»f  executive  power,  by  'success  only  could  they  hope  to  retain 
eminence.    The  insurance  of  success  depended  on  the  choice 
of  instruments  in  the  various  departments  of  public  service.    In 
revolutionary   governments  which   have  levelled    pre  existinfir '^?"^**}*y 
establishments,  promotion  according  to  qualification,  exclusively,  ^' **™'"^ 
is  mi;ich  more  practicable  than  in  old  and  regular  constitutions,  ^^  ^J^» 
which  contain  fixed  gradations  of  rank  end  of  orders.  In  the  very  ties, 
best  systems  of  polity  that  have  been  long  settled,  splendid  ances- 
try, high  rank,  extensive  property,  or  political  connexions,  at- 
tach to  certain  families  or  individuals  such  an  authority,  that  few 
ministers  can  avoid  employing  them  in  services  for  which  their 
talents  and  characters  by  no  means  render  them  the  fittest  that 
could  be  chosen.     A  British  minister,  even  if  he  should  be  desi- 
rous, would  find  it  difficult  to  fill  either  military  or  political  de« 
partments  with  the  most  efficacious  men  that  could  be  founds 
«rithoat  respect  to  rank,  situation,  and  influence  t  even  Mr.  Se- 

b  Otrid^'s  Annual  Register,  1796. 

c  See  Otridge*8  Annual  Bcfpster,  for  1796^  p.  83. 
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CHAP,    cpetary  Pitt,  who  carried  the  principle  of  employing  men  accorf- 
LVIU.    ing  to  their  respective  abilities  farther  than  any  other  English 
N^^"^*^^^  minister,  in  fiolUicB  was  obliged  to  admit  the  co-operation  of  cct- 
179€*     tain  men  of  rank  and  influence,  whom  his  penetrating  judgment 
would  assuredly  never  have  selected,  on  account  of  their  person- 
al qualities,  as  his  associates  in  great  designs.  Forming  his  naval 
and  military  appointments  without  control,  and  choosing  that 
class  of  executive  servants  on  the  simple  principle  of  instrumen- 
tality, he  obtained  such  brilliant  successes  both  by  sea  and  l^d. 
The  French  eovemment,  totally  unfettered  from  prescription 
and  authority,*  possessed  without  control  the  power  that  might 
li^umbers    be  instrumental  to  success.    Thence  sprang  so  many  able  gene- 
d   ^^^  whose  genius,  without  neglecting  the  lessons  of  experience, 
^™lJ^  '  disdained  mere  precedent,  and  invented  new  combinations  of  de- 
sprang  up  fence  and  attack,  new  modes  of  advance  and  retreat,  to  suit  the 
among  the  circumstances  of  their  situjitioo. 

French.  The  campaign  1 796  exhibited  a  young  leader,  who,  in  prowess, 

d'*^*1/^"^  energy,  and  exploits,  equalled  any  commander  that  the  htc  var 
•jSwJdll" ^**^  discovered  and  exercised  :  this  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,* 
nary  gene'  native  of  Corsica,  bom  about  1769.  The  youth  possessed  talents 
ral.  and  qualities  which  peculiary  fitted  him  for  attaining  distinctions 

Bonaparte,  in  the  ferment  of  revolution,  and  the  dangers  of  war.  To  a  head 
sagacious  and  inventive,  instantaneous  in  comprehension,  and 
rapid  in  efforts,  he  joined  a  heart  that  was  ardent,  resolute,  in- 
trepid, and  courageous;  with  an  aspiring  ambition,  and  an  'm\ 
petuous  temper.     One  prominent  feature  of  his  character  was 
determined  perseverance  in  his  purposes,  and  he  would  scnipU 
no  sacrifice  to  compass  his  ends.   His  object  being  to  exalt  him| 
self,  he  joined  the  parties  that  were  successively  paramount  | 
was  a  monarchist,  constitutionalbt,  and  terrorist.    To  Robes 
pierre  he  adhered  as  long  as  fortune  adhered  ;  and  with  no  les^ 
eagerness  devoted  himself  to  that  monster's  successors,  and  b« 
came  a  prime  favourite  with  Lepaux :  he  was  at  equal  pains  t| 
Appointed  win  the  attachment  of  the  troops.    The  directors  discerned  thj 
^  ^A^'h     ^^^^^^  *^^  fertile  gemus  of  Bonaparte,  knew  his  military  aj 
?!«ich  jtf.  ^®^  *^^  energy,  and  his  popularity  among  the  soldiers.    Suq 
my  in  Italy,  qualifications  they  conceived  to  overbalance  his  youth  and  litnll 
ed  experience ;  and  they  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  *^ 
army  of  Italy. 

d  Although  it  be  a  fact,  that  in  revolutions  abilities  geneniHy  rise  to  J 
greater  elevation  than  in  established  govemmentSy  yet  it  does  not  fWW 
Uiat  it  is  a  beneficial  fitct,  as  the  able  heads  which  are  thus  raised^  cm 
monly  attain  and  preserve  their  power  by  the  most  mischievous  qualities  I 
the  heart:  sach  possessors  of  supremacy,  hr  beyoiid  their  original  rank  d 
station,  have  usuall^r  proved  unprincipled  adventurers,  who  regarded  w 
thef  justice^  patriotism,  nor  the  good  of  mankind^  in  comparitfon  with  th^ 
own  ambition.  For  instance*  Caesar,  CromweU»  &c. 
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The  emperor  was  joined  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  king    CHAP, 
-ef  Naples  and   the  pope;  and  during  the    three    preceding     tVUL 
yearSf  the  French  had  in  vain  attempted  to  pierce  through  ^"^^'^'^^^ 
Piedmont  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italy.    The  immense  bar-     1796. 
riers  of  mountains   which    divide  that  country    from    Savoy 
seemed  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  progress* 
The  repubhcans  were  indeed  in  possession  of  the  coast  from 
Nice  to  Genoa;  bttt  the  passes  in  Lombardy  were  guarded 
with  such  care  that  no  apprehension  was  entertamed  by  the 
court  of  Turin  with  respect  to  the  future^     The  emperor's  Numerous 
forces   amounted    to  eighty   Aousand  well   disciplined  men,  and  well 
commanded  by  excellent  generals  and  able  officers,  and  pro- di8cipline|4 
vided  with  every  species  of  warlike  necessaries.    The  kmg  <>f  JJJJJ^jT** 
Sardinia's  army  was  sixty  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  militia  tgagf^ed  by 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples  were  occupied  in  embody- the  Italian 
ing  as  many  troops  as  their  circumstaBces  would  permit,  and  princes. 
the  latter  had  despatched  two  or  three  thousand  horse  to  serve 
in  the   imperial   army.    Such   obstacles   opposed   l^  nature, 
joined  to   so  great  a  hostile  army,  only  served  to  rouse  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Bonaparte.    The  whole  force  which  the  Inferior 
French  could  afford  to  this  general,  before  La  Vendee  was^i^ceof^ 
reduced,  did  not  exceed. fifty  thousand,  not  so  well  supplied ^'^^^ 
as  the  much  more  numerous  host  of  his  veteran  adversaries ; 
with  this  army  he  took  the  field  in  the  month  of  April.    Ac- 
cording to  the  common  calculation  of  probabilities,  in  a  war 
stimulated  by  the  usual  principles  of  enmity  among  soverei^s, 
the  project  of  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Italian  mountains  agamst 
such   numerous    and   powerful   foes,   would   have    been    ex- 
travagant and  romantic.    A  tacticiatf  of  mere  experience,'  with- 
out penetration  and  invention,  reasoning  very  fairly  from  Mb     ^ 
knowledge  and  views,  would  have  concluded,  that  such  an 
attempt  must  terminate  in  disappointment  and  disaster:  but 
Bonaparte,  penetrating  into  the  French  mind  and  springs  of  Bonaparfe 
action,  saw  that  the  republicans  were  animated  by  an  enthu-^"*"*?"^ 
siasm  which  would  overbear  all  the  regular  but  pl^l^g™^^^  of  hU  9^ 
valour  of  the  Gmnaas.    The  Austrian  army  was  commanded  ^jg,,, 
'by  general  Beauliea,  an  officer  of  great  military  experience, 
though  in  the   Netheriands,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  been 
overpowered  by  the  republicans.    The  imperialists  being  in- 
spirited with  the  successes  of  their  countrymen  in  the  prece- 
^g  year,  and  his  troops  beusg  so  numerous,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  act  on  the  offensive:  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  he 
advanced  towards  the  French  lines.    On  the  9th  he  attacked 
an  outpost  with  success;  and,  on  the  Uthfhe  attempted  the 

e  See  Belsbam's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  419. 

f  A  very  common  objection  against  the  military  efforts  of  Bonaparte  was, 
that  they  deviated  ttom  the  established  practice;  and  with  those  jfud^9 
who  in  MKuis  regard  liuu^  more  thm  asaftatiqs  «o  urns,  the  objection 
2&«tt  have  w^£^t. 
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GHAP.    Other  iotreiichae&ts^    Bonaparte,  by  a  rapid  movement,  turn- 
tVllI.    ipg  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear,  assailed  them  with  impetuons 
S^^v"^^  vigour  at  a  place  called  Montenotta,  and  gained  a  complete 
ir9d     vic^ry)  having  killed   fifteen  hundred   men»  and  taken  two 
^'h^^SJ**  thousand  prisoners.    Like  Caesar»  Bonaparte  was  not  only  encr- 
^^~^^J[^**getic,  but  rapid  in  energy:  eager  to  improve  his  victory,  he 
XngDt,       I)ursued  the  Austrians,  who  had  retreated  to  a  strong  situa- 
tion on  an  eminence  called  MUlasimo;  but  general  Angereau 
having  forced  the  avenues  to  their  position,  the  imperialists 
retired  to  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  having  fortified  them- 
selves, they  recovered  from  the  disorder  mto  which  they  had   | 
been  thrown  by   their   late    defeat     Conceiving   hia   forces, 
after  this  respite,  still  superior  to  the  republicans,   Beaoliea 
again,  on  the  16th  of  April,  attacked  the  French  army.    Tbe 
troops  on  both  sides  were  animated  with  extraordinary  courage, 
the  Austrians  regarding  with  indignation  their  route  at  Moa- 
tenotta,  which  they  imputed  to  a  stratagem,  and   not  to  tbe 
prowess  of  the  enemy,  were  eager  to  efface  the  remembrance 
Repeated  of  the  disaster.    The  French  elated  with  their  victory,  whkh 
victories,    had  so  auspiciously  commenced  the  campaign,  and  operated 
so  powerfolly  on  their  susceptible  and  impetuous  minds^  glow- 
ed with  an  ardent  desire  of  overwhelming  the  superior  num- 
bers of  their  enemies.     The  Austrian  charge  was  extremely 
vigorous,  but  was  withstood  with  an  intrepidity  and  strength  that 
could  not  be  moved.     While  the  imperialists  were  bending 
the  whole  force  of  their  attack  on  the  front  of  the  enemy's 
centre,  Bonaparte^  with  the  most  dexterous  celerity,  moved 
bis  wings  round  the  right  and  left  of  the  Germans,  and  in  a 
short  time  assailed  them  in  both  flanks  and  rear.  Thua  unexpect- 
.     edly  surrounded,  the  imperialists  sustained  a  dreadful  defeat, 
two  thousand    were   slain    in  the  field,  and   eight   thousand 
made  prisoners.    Among  the  killed  were  some  officers  of  high 
distinction ;  and  of  the  taken,  one  was  a   general,  and  near 
thirty  colonels,  besides  inferior  officers.    Between  twenty  and 
thirty  cannon  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  French  with  fifteen 
standards,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  and  fidd  equi- 
page.   Beaulieu,  not  disheartened  by  these  disasters,  collected 
as  many  as  possible  of  his  scattered  soldiers,  and  the  foUowing 
day  attacked  the  French^  who  did  not  expect  an  aaaauh  firom 
troops  they  had  just  vanquished,  and  were  indulging  themselves 
in  that  repose  which  comes  so  grateful  after  the  successful 
completion  of  arduous  labour.    The  onset  at  first  disconcerted 
the  republicans,  thus  rebixed  m  theur  vigilance;  but  they  aoon 
rallied.     Bonaparte,  agreeably  to  his  plan  already  twice   suc- 
cessful, formed  a  large  body  in  front  of  the  enemy,  to  occupy 
their   attention,    while   another  division  going   roimd  slsould 
charge  them  in  flank.    The  celerity  of  the  French  movements 

g  Sea  Campaigns  of  Bonspule  for  tbe  militarv  details  both  of  this  and 
succeeding  actions  i  and  also  the  Austrisn  accoontf,  as  inserted  in  cnv 
gazettes  or  1790. 
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soon  obli^  the  enemy  to  ftct  on  the  defensive.    Having  long    CHAP. 
made  a  resolute  stand,  the  Austiians  were  compelled  to  give     LVlIT. 
^und,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  French,  with  the  loss  of  near  v^^v'^^^ 
mo  thousand  men,  of  whom  al)out  fifteen  hundred  were  made      V96. 
prisoners.    On  the  side  of  the  French,  great  numbers   also 
fell,  and  among  these  Caussa,  one  of  their  best  officers.     In  Bontparte 
the  course  of  these  battles,  Bonaparte  effected   a  separation  sepsrates 
between  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies,  and  now  di- ***®  ^^^^'i- 
rected  his  efforts  agdnst  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  ^J^^ji^. 
On  the  32d  of  April,  he  came  up  with  the  Italians  at  Mondovi,^^^  trmies. 
ind  attacked  (hem  though  strongly  intrenched :  the  Piedmontese  Aprl  22d, 
made  a  very  vigorous  resistance,  but  totally  unavailing  against  by  a  victo- 
ibe  republican    impetuosity  and  force.    The  royal  army  wasJT^JJ®"- 
completely  routed,  and  the  fate  of  the  king's  dominions  de-  ^^'^j^ 
cided  by  the  defeat.^    His  Sardinian  majesty  saw  that  the  only  J^,  ting  of 
means  of  escape  from  utter  ruin  was  to  accept  peace  from  s«^inm  to 
the  dictation  of  the  victorious   general.      He   was   compelled  yM  at 
to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice :  to   withdraw  from  the  coalition ;  dijcretion, 
to  apologize  for  his  conduct  towards  the  French  republic ;  ^^J^' 
and,  retaining  the  name  of  king,  to  become  a  mere  dependent  p^^^^  f^^,^ 
on  France.    Thus  Bonaparte,  in  the  first  month  of  his  com-bTdictap 
mand,  effected  what  his  predecessors  had  for  three  years,  with-  tiw. 
oat  any  misconduct,  .attempted  in  vain.     He  had  stormed  the  Bmaparte 
nmpar^s  of  Italy,  and,  like  Hannibal,^  had  its  delightful  vales,  sinnounts 
and  ferdle  fields  lying  within  his  grasp.    Their  astonishing  tw  natural 
successes  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  French  armies  with  the™|2^ 
highest  degree  of  exulting  joy  ;  nor  did  their  commander  for-         ^' 
get  to  improve  the  sentiments  of  self  applause  and  confidence 
manifested  by  them,  into  that  disposition  of  mind  which  would 
^d  them  on  to  those  fiulher  exploits  that  he  had  in  contem- 
plation.   He  issued  an  address,  concisely  and  forcibly  recapi- 
tulating the  achievements  which  they  had  already  perform  ed^ 
and  the  objects  which  lay  within  the  reach  of  their  valorous 
efforts,*    They  were  come  (he  said)  into  Italy  to  deliver  thfWlse  mea. 
inhabitants  from  the  government  of  strangers,  and  the  tyrann»""^*o 
of  domestic  rulers.    Bonaparte  being  now  freed  from  his  Sar-'^^'^^ 
^ian  enemy,  advanced  against  the  Austrians.    The  German  troops, 
general  and  his  troops,  bravely  as  they  fought,  being  repeated'y 
defeated,  retired  near  Milan,   the  capital  of  Lombai^y,  aid 
made  a  stand  at  a  very  strong  post  at  Lodi,^  determined  to  Battle  at 
venture  a  battle,  which    was    necetoary  to   save  Milan  aid  tJie  bridge 
Ihe  whole  Austrian  interest  in  Italy.    Between  Bonaparte  mdof  Lodi. 
the  imperialists  wa«  the  river  Adda,  over  which  there  wat  a 
iong  bridge,  that  Beaulieu  had  intended  to   break   down,  bul 
Was  prevented  by  the  quick  approach  of  the  French  genera. 
It  was  protected,  however,  by  so  numerous  an  artillery,  thit 

h  Campaigns  of  Bonaparte.        t  See  lAvy^  book  xxL 

k  Annual  Blister,  1796,  p.  91.       1  Ibid.  p.  94^  and  Campugnt  of  Boia- 

^irtc. 
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CHAP,    the  Austrians  did  not  imag^e  Ae  French  would  be  able  "k 
LVITL     force  a  passage     Bonaparte  saw  the  tremendous  danger,  but 
v^"v^^  instantaneous  in  reasoning,  he  perceived  the  exact  predicameot 
1795.     in  which  he  stood.    The  astonishing  successes  which  spnog 
from  his  direction  of  valorous  enthusiasm,   had  been  carrid 
to  their  present  pitch  by  the  opinion  that  his  troops  entertained 
of  themselves  and  their  general;    and   feilure   in  an  attempt 
however  arduous,  by  lessening  their  conception  of  their  resist- 
less force,  would  damp  their  glowing  animation,  and  diminish 
the  energy  of  their  future  efforts.    In  such  circumstances  the 
most  adventurous  boldness   was   solid    wisdom.*    Guided  by 
these  reflections  and  sentiments,   he   determined  to  try  every 
effort,  and  to  encounter  every   personal  danger,  in  order  to 
carry  a  point  on  which  such  momentous  interest  appeared  to 
Signal  ei-  depend.    Forming  together  the  selectest  bodies  of  his  army,  m 
P)^*^^    the  midst  of  a  roost  tremendous  fire^  he  led  them  in  person  to  the 
Boumare.  ^^^^^  of  the  bridge.    His  presence,  and  that  of  all  the  chief 
^     *  officers  in  the  French  army,  animated  the  soldiers  to  such  a  de^ 
gree,  that  they  rushed  ibrwwl  witli  an  impetuosity  which  nothing 
was  able  to  withstand.   They  crossed  the  bridge  and  assailed  the 
whole  line  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  which  was  instantly  broken. 
They  fell  with  equal  fury  on  the  troops  that  advanced  to  the 
charge,  threw  them  into  disorder,  and  put  them  to  flight  on 
every  side ;  and  the  victory  was  complete.    Bonaparte  haTing 
thus  defeated  the  principal  army  of  the  imperialists,  after  taking 
Pavia,  proceeded  to  Milan,  and,  with  its  capital,  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Lombardy  before  the  end  of  May.  The  Austriao  ar- 
my retreated  towards  the  frontiers,  and  the  imperialists  being  do 
onger  able  to  protect  Italy,  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples 
med  for  an  anmstice,  which  was  granted  to  the  king  of  Naples 
on  condition  of  hb  observing  a  neutrality,  but  the  pope  was  re- 
quired to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  also  to  deliver  a  great 
lumber  of  pictures,  busts,  and  statues.    The  victorious  French 
Hie  required  irom  the  Italian  princes,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  the 

French       celivery  of  the  various  monuments  of  art  Imitating  the  Romans 
imUate  thejj  rapacity  as  well  as  valour,  they  sent  the  pictures,  statues,  and 
SSwIm^  stulptures,  to  the  national  repositories.  This  spoliation  of  monu- 
city  aswdl  ^'Cnts,  which  bearing  signal  testimony  to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
as  valour,  th;  Italians,  were  regarded  with  national  pride  and  veneratioB} 
anl  which  had  escaped  the  irruptions  of  all  former  plunderers) 
exiited  the  most  poignant  regret  and  indignation  among  the 
coiquered,  and  was  universally  condepmed  and  execrated  by  all 
civlized  nations."^ 

m  In  this  part  of  his  narrative,  the  author  of  Otridge's  Annual  Re{|ister 
mdbes  the  ibilowing  observations :  '^  To  deprive  the  poor  Italians  of  objecis 
80  long  endeared  to  them  by  habit  and  possession,  seemed  an  act  of  tyran- 
ny szercised  upon  the  vanquished  in  t)ie  wantonness  of  power.  Those  ob- 
jeos  had  been  respected  by  all  parties,  in  the  viciaeitude  of  those  events 
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Wherever  Bonaparte  carried  his  victorious  armsi  as  soon  as    CHAP* 
he  had  effected  conquest,    and  exacted  the  contributions    to    LVin. 
which,  as  a  conqueror,  he  deemed  his  efforts  entitled,  he  en-  -^^x^^/ 
deavoured  to  mingle  conciliation,"^  especially  in  his  treatment     1796. 
of  the  lower  classes.     The  commons,  who  were  by  no  means  ^"^P**^ 
indisposed  towards  the  French  republicanism,  which  promised  !!J!J![iSto. 
protection  against  aristocratical    domination    and    tyranny,   ^^ryiioMcyf 
treated  with  the  greatest  mildness,  professing  that  he  had  en- especially 
tered  Italy  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to  promote  their  hap-  towards 
pincss.    But  the   irreligious    and    democratical    spirit   of  the^hepopu- 
French  revolution,  excited  his  army  to  express  and  manifest  the  ^*^^ 
most  contemptuous  irreverence  towards  the  priests,  whom  they 
represented  as  impostors;  and  detestation  against  the  nobles, 
whom  they  painted  as  oppressors.     These  tw^  orders  were  no  Con$pira^ 
less  incensed  against  the  French,  whom  they  regarded  with?'^j|^^ 
equal  abhorrence  and  dread,  as  the  destroyers  of  religion^  and  JJe^J^^ 
the  levellers  of  the  privileged  orders.     As  they  still  retained  a  and  clergy» 
considerable  influence,  they  endeavoured  to  employ  it  in  ingi- 
tmg  the  commonalty  against  the  republicans.    A  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  a  general  insurrection,  and  commotions  were 
prevalent  throughout  Lombardy :    Pavia  was  intended   to   be 
the  principal  scene  of  the  plo^:  but  the  active  vigilance  of  Bo-Jflf?*^* 
naparte  discovered  the  designs  before  they  were  ripe  for  exc-*^*^*^ 
cution,  and  his  force  soon  crushed  their  machinations:  he  or-^^p^,!. 
dered  the  chief  conspiratora,  to  be  shot,  and  the  others  to  find  isbcd. 
two  hundred  hostages  for  their  peaceable  behaviour  in  future. 
Tbither^  for  the  same  reason,  he  also  sent  the  nobles  and  priests 
of  the  insurgent  districts,  and  denounced  the  same  punishment 
agamst  all  who  should  afterwards  be  found  instigating  insur- 
rection.   He  next  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  those 
who  did  not  lay  down  their  arms  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
taie  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  French  republic,  should  be 
treated  as  rebels,  and  thdr  houses  committed  to  the  flames. 
Having  employed  these  effectual  means  to  crush  insurrection, 
Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  return  to  conciliatory  efforts.     HeBonaparttt 
with  great  activity  and  success  endeavoured  to  attach  Italian  P*"****^ 
partisans  to  the  French  cause.    Besides  the  commonalty,  ^ho^^'^v^ 
rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  the  freedom  proffered  by  the  French,  ni„g  ^ J 
Bonaparte  gained  great  numbers  of  another  class.    The  litera-  Uteraturt, 
fy  men  of  Italy  were,  as  in  France,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
inimical  to  the  existing  orders,  and  eager  for  changes  under 

that  had  ao  freqaently  subjected  the  places  that  contained  them  to  different 
tt^ttps :  the  Fi-ench  Vere  tlie  first  who  had  oonceived  the  idea  of  seizii^ 
^m  as  a  matter  of  mere  property.  Herein  Uiey  were  accused  of  consul- 
^ff  their  Tanity  rather  than  their  taste  for  the  fine  arte.  The  Romans  in 
^ir  triumphant  periods,  had  plundered  the  Greeks  of  all  the  master  pieces 
they  could  find  in  their  country.  This  appeared  to  the  IVench  a  precedent 
^  for  their  Imitation,  and  a  sanction  fi>r  robbing  the  Italians  of  what  they 
!9teem  the  moat  valuable  part  of  their  property,  and  the  most  honourable 
>n»f  they  atill  retained  of  their  former  superioii^  in  those  departmente  of 
^io^  B  See  Annual  Reg^ter*  1796,  p.  97. 
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CHAP,    which  they  hoped  to  attain  higher  power  and  importance  than 
L\'iri.    they  possessed  under  the  clergy  and  nobles.     Bonap&rte  read- 
\^'>^''Sm^  ily  saw  that  they  might  be  rendered  very  useful  inslrumems  In 
1796.     directing  publia  opinion  as  long  as  insinuation  and  persuasion 
should  be  necessary  or  expedient ;  and  that  votaries  of  physical 
studies  might  be  employed  in  promoting  the  productiveness  of 
and  endea-  ^h^  new  conquests.     So  far  did  Bonaparte  apply  conciliation, 
brifw  eve-  **  ^°  court  those  who  would  readily  join  against  the  posscsson 
rykmdof  ^^  property;  and  so  far  did  he  patronize  literature  and  philo- 
taleiit  into  sophy,  as  to  make  them  labouring  ^ools  for  his  accommodation, 
efficient     emolument,  and  aggrandizement.    His  soldiers  pretending  to 
action.       bonovr,  he  merely  fiwrf;  they  were  a  different  kind  of  tools, 
which   he  never  failed  to  employ,  when  conciliation,  ^iterary 
patronage,  or  any  other  persuasives^  would  not  suit  his  pa^ 
pose. 
He  re-  Mantua  only,  of  the  Austrian  dominions^  remained  in  the 

lUai^oocr-P®**^*'^'^  of  the  emperor.  Bonaparte,  not  having  a  sufficient 
n^^g.^^  train  of  artillery  to  reduce  that  strong  fortress  immediately  by 
marches  atorm,  resolved  to  pursue  the  Austrian  army.  The  broken  for* 
from  Italy  ces  of  the  Germans  had,  in  their  retreat,  taken  refuge  m  \be 
towards  Venetian  territory ;  and  thither  they  were  closely  pursued  by 
Germaoy.  ^^  French.  Bonaparte  published  an  address  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice,  assuring  them,  that,  in  following  the  enemies 
of  France  into  the  Venedan  territories,  he  would  observe  the 
strictest  discipline,  and  treat  the  inhabitants  with  all  the  amity 
and  consideration  that  were  duo  to  the  ancient  fiiendsbip  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  nations.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrians 
took  possession  of  Peschiera,  by  the  connivance*  of  the  Vene- 
tians, to  whom  that  town  belonged.  Here  Beaulieu  hoped  to 
be  able  to  make  a  stand,  till  succours  should  arrive  from  Ger- 
many. Bonaparte,  de8ht>us  to  drive  him  from  Italy,  or  to  com- 
pel him  to  surrender,  advanced  to  that  town,  intending  to  cut 
off  his  retreat  to  the  Tyrol  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  of 
Garda.  On  the  SOth  of  May,  several  divisions  of  the  French 
approached  the  bridge  of  Borghetto,  by  which  Bonaparte  pro- 
posed to  effect  a  passage  over  the  Mincio,  and  surround  Beau- 
lieu 's  army.  The  Austrians  employed  the  utmost  efforts  to  de- 
fend the  bridge ;  but  the  French  crossed  it  after  a  warm  action; 
^^and  the  Cerman  general,  perceiving  their  intent,  withdrew 
in  haste  from  his  position  at  Peschiera,  and  retired  with  the  ut- 
most expedition  to  the  river  Adige,  which,  having  passed,  be 
broke  down  all  the  bridges  to  prevent  the  French  from  contin- 
uing the  pursuit,  and  by  these  means  he  secured  his  retreat  to 
Tyrol.  The  Venetians  had  given  refuge  to  the  brother  of  the 
late  king  of  France,  who  was  called  by  the  royalists  Louis 
XVm. :  but,  anxious  to  prevent  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  the 
French  r^ublic,  they  directed  Louis  to  quit  the  Venetian  ter* 
riteries..    Soaaparte,  on  the  3d  of  June,  took  possenioo  of  the 

o  See  Annual  Bcgiater  Ibr  1796;  p.  98. 
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city  of  Verona»  the  late  residence  of  the  French  prince^  and   CIIAP. 
continued  his  progress.    The  emperor  finding  the  victorious     LVlll. 
republicans  advancing  from  Italy  to  Germany,  gave  the  com-  ^^'v'^^ 
mand  of  his  troops  to  marshal  Wurmser,  who  having  collected     1796. 
a  powerful  force,  marched  to  encounter  Bonaparte.    The  Aus-  Wurmsef 
trian  troops  contained  the  flower  of  the  emperor's  army^  which  ^^  *^ 
far  exceeded  the  conception  of  the  enemy,  and  inspired  both  ^^f^^g^ 'ar- 
the  emperor  and  his  ally  with  hopes  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  my  of  Aut* 
the  campaign.     Bonaparte  had  found  it  necessary  to  divide  his  tnans: 
troops,  in  order  to  secure  the  conquered  territory,  and  tlie 
situation  of  the  French  at  this  period  was  extremely  critical  t 
they  had  subdued  an  extensive  range  of  country,  to  preserve 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  detach  considerable  numbers! 
from  their  main  body.    The  remains  of  Beaulieu's  army,  and 
the  re-enforcements  which  arrived   with  marshal  Wurmser^ 
composed  a  much  more  formidable  strength  than  that  which 
Bonaparte  commanded;  but  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in 
the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  which  they  reposed  in  his 
superior  genius  and  skill,  were  more  than  adequate  to  num* 
bers  and  even  disciplined  valour.     The  Austrians  had  secured 
the  passes  into  the  Tyrol,  by  works  which  extended  fi^m  the 
lake  of  Garda  to  the  river  Adi)^e.    Here  Wurmser  posted  him- 
self in  the  end  of  June ;  But  the  French  generals  Massena  and 
Joubert,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  broke  into  his  lines,  by, 
turning  his  right  and  left :  they  seized  his  baggage  and  stand-  ^  ?J^^|^ 
ing  camp,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipita-  ^^ 
tion.     Bonaparte,  meanwhile,  had  crushed  a  new  insurrection 
in  Lago,  an  ecclesiastical  town ;  and,  from  the  many  fortresses 
which  he  captured,  having  collected  a  formidable  train  of  artil- 
lery he  determined  to  invest  Mantua.    About  the  middle  of^       ^^ 
July,  he  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and  pressed  on  his  opera- ^^^2sU 
tions  with  incessant  vigour ;   he  summoned  the  town  to  sur-  \laiitua. 
render,  but  without  effect.     Having  erected  batteries  for  firing 
red-hot  balls,  he  cannonaded  the  city,  and  reduced  several  parts 
of  it  to  ashes.     Meanwhile  Wurmser,   having  received  very 
g^at  re-inforcementss,  resolved  to  repair  his  recent  defeat  by  Womifler 
raising  the  siege  of  Mantua.     Having  attacked  the  divisions  of  *PP«?ch« 
the  French  that  were  placed  near  lake   Garda,  he  dislodged  ^.|^'^ 
them  from    their   positions;  and,  with   a  very  numerous  and ^ 
formidable  host,  advanced  between  them  and  Bonaparte's  ar- 
my.    He  marched  towards  Mantua,  while  another  division  of 
Austrians  also  approached.    Bonaparte,  aware  that  the  force 
which  he  now  had  with  him  was  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria,  resolved  to  encounter  them  sepa- 
rately.    This  purpose,  however,  he  could  not  execute  without 
abandoning  the  siege  of  Mantua,  which  he  most  reluctantly 
raised  on  the  SOthofJuly.     Several  engagements  were  fought 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  in  which  the  republi- 
cans were  generally  superior,  though  without  %  dedaive  event. 
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CHAP.    Bonaparte,  in  examming  onie  of  his  advanced  posts,  found  hinv- 
LVIII.     self  surrounded  at  Lonado  by  four  thousand  Austrians,  while 
^^x^k/  he  had  only  twelve  hundred.     With  ready  presence  of  mind* 
1796.     he  impressed  the  German  commander  with  a  belief  that  his 
Bonaparte  whole  army  was  at  hand,  under  which  notion  that  leader  sur- 
"■"^     rendered  himself  with  his  detachment.      Escaped    from  this 
J^JJJj^,*  dapger»  the  French  general  determined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
he  extril     final  issue ;  but  to  cover  his  intentions,  he  feigned  to   be  desi- 
cates  him-  rous  of  avoiding  an  engagement.     Wurmser,  imputing  his  con- 
self  by  a     duct  to  consciousness  of  inferior  force,  hastened  to  bring  on  a 
s^tagem^  battle.     On  the  5ih  of  August,  while  deceived  by   appearances^ 
Sa  a'much^®  was  advancing  the  French  army  by  one  of  its  rapid  move- 
auperior     njenls,  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  the  one  of  which  receiv- 
army  to     ed  the  enemy   in  front,  whikt  the  other,   having  doubled  the 
surrender   right  wing  during  the  night,  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Wurmser, 
Successive  hemmed  in  by  this  dexterous   stratagem,  made,  with  his  vcte- 
^^Braa!     ^"  ^^**»  *  ™°**  gallant  and  obstinate  resistance ;  but  the  impe« 
Pf^r^         tuous  valour  of  the  republicans  bore  down  all  before  them,  and 
obtained  a  still  greater  victory  than  even  at  the  battle  of  Lodi. 
The  losses  of  the  Austrians  amounted  to  seventy  pieces  of  can- 
non, all  the  carriages  belonging  to  their  army,  more  than  twelve 
thousand  prisoners,  and  six  thousand  slain.    The  Austrian  go- 
vernment, still  unbroken  by  continued  disaster,  raised  numer- 
ous levies,  and  Wurmser  once  more  made  head  against  Bona- 
parte in  the  field.    A  succession  of  conflicts  ensued,  in  which 
the  French,  without  gaining  any  signal  victory,  were    greatly 
.  ,        superior.     At  length,  in  the  month  of  November,  a  battle  was 
Itecisive     fought  at  Areola,  in  which,  after  a  vicissitude  of  attacks  and  re- 
]^^^^    pulses,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  and  a  very  obstinate 
and  doubtful  contest,  the  French  finally  gained  a  signal  victo- 
ry^ and  the  Austrians  did  not  again  encounter  the  French  in  the 
field,  during  the  present  campaign.    This  event  was  complete- 
ly decisive :   the  troops,  that  were  beaten,  were  chiefly  vete- 
rans ;  those  who  came  with  Wurmser,  were  deemed  the  flower 
of  the  Austrian  army,  that  had  so  obstinately  contended  widi 
the  best  troops  of  Finance  upon  the  Rhine.    Wurmser  himself 
was  reputed  an  officer  second  to  no  one  in  the  imperial  service, 
or  indeed  in  Europe,  for  valour,  skill,  and  experience,  and  was 
deemed  the  last  hope  of  Austria  for  the  recovery  of  Itafj.    The 
Austrians,  their  allies,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  m  which 
they  were  engaged,  had  conceived  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions fix>m  the  military  talents  of  Wurmser,  and  the  force  by 
.  which  they  were  supported.      Both  he  and  his  soldiers  did  att 
that  courage,  discipline,  and  skill  could  perform,  but  against 
the  impetuous  enthusiasm  of  the  republican   forces,  and  the 
overpowering  genius  of  Bonaparte,  their  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing. •   Throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  arduous  trial,  the 
powers  and  exerdons  of  this  leader  astonished  both  friends  and 

p  See  Campaigns  of  Bonaparte^ 
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foes.    Surrounded  by  difficulties  of  every  sort,  he  acted  with  %   CHAP. 
clearness  of  penetration  that  foresaw  and  obviated  them  all :  he    LVIIL 
removed  impediments  as  fast  as  they  arose,  and  took  his  mea*  ^^^''^^^ 
sares  with  so  much  prudence  and  sagacity,  that  he  could  not      1796. 
be  charged  with  having  committed  one  fidse  step.    His  body 
and  his  mind  appeared  reciprocaUy  calculated  for  the  support  of 
each  other:  both  were  incessantly  employed,  the  one  in  plan- 
ning, and  the  other  in  personally  forwarding  every  design  that 
was  conceived.^ 

Of  Austrian  Italy,  Mantua  still  remained  unsubdued ;  thither 
the  republican  force  was  now  bent,  and  the  imperialists  onoe 
more  collected  a  formidable  army  for  its  preservation.  Various 
conflicts  ensued,  in  which  Austrian  firmness  and  intrepidity 
made  a  most  vigorous  stand  against  the  impetuous  valour  and 
enthusiastic  animation  of  the  republicans.  At  length  they  again  atBivoIi* 
encountered  each  other  in  a  pitched  battie,  at  Rivoli ;  the  impe- 
rialists in  valour  and  conduct  equalled  any  of  their  former  most 
heroic  efforts,  and  once  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  victofy; 
when  Bonaparte,  with  the  usual  rapidity  of  his  genius  and  ener- 
gy, made  an  instantaneous  movement,  which  surrounded  a  great 
body  of  Austrians,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  facilitated  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  principal  strength :  by  this  disaster  all  hopes 
of  defending  Mantua  were  vanished ;  and  the  garrison  was  obliged  Ctpture  of 
to  capitulate.  Mantua. 

While  the  contest  appeared  doubtful  between  the  imperial  Oommo* 
and  republican  generals,  the  Italian  clergy,  hoping  the  Aus»^""*»* 
trians  might  prove   successful,  again  renewed  tiieir  machina-^™^ 
tions  to  incite  the  people  to  insurrection;  but  the  victories  of 
the  French  soon  suppressed  these  attempts  throughout  the  north 
of  Italy.    In  Rome  the  anti-galUcan  party  was  much  more  vio- 
lent and  open  in  its  proceedings  than  in  other  Italian  districts. 
The  pope,  having  heard  that  the  siege  of  Mantua  was  ndsed, 
without  wuting  either  to  examine  the  reasons,  or  observe  the 
consequences  of  this  movement,  sent  a  legate  to  retake  posses- 
sion of  Ferrara,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  convention  con- 
cluded with  Bonaparte,  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who 
were  noted  for  dislike  to  the  Roman  government  Priests  and 
monks  that  swarm  in  the  seat  of  ancient  heroism,  deviated  from 
their  habitual  indolence,  and  were  incessandy  active  in  stimu- 
lating their  votaries  to  outrage  against  the  French  republicans 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  papal  dominions.     Intelligence  soon 
arriving  of  the  victories  of  the  French  general,  repressed  the^ 
instigators  of  discord;  but  Bonaparte  was  too  much  occupied  in 
pursuing  the  Austrians  for  the  present  to  attend  to  the  coercion 
of  these  puny  opponents. 

As  the  season  was  loo  far  advanced  for  contiquing  war&re 
smoTig  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  Bonaparte  now  directed  his 
ittention  to  the  internal  settiement  of  Italy,  and  to  the  punish- 

See  Otridge*8  Annual  Begister  fo*  1796^  p.  108^ 
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CHAP,    meat  of  revolt    The  power  of  the  French  repub&Cf  oyer  all 
LVIII.     Italy,  now  deserted  by  the  Austrians,  was  so  extensive  and  k- 
^^"N^^^/  resistible,  as  to  render  opposition,  however  just,  totally  inexpe- 
179<Su     dient ;  and  not  only  useless,  but  ruinous.    The  secular  princes 
of  Italy  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  treaties  which  they  bad 
concluded  with  the  French  republic,  and  were  paying  the  sti- 
Conduct  of  pulated  contributions.    The  court  of  Rome  alone  was  guilty  of 
thepxpsl   the  most  unwise  violation  of  its  engagements.    In  order  more 
govern-      effectually  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  re- 
°^^^        publicans,'  the  pope  and  his  priests,  his  only  counsellors,  bad 
recourse  to  the  stale  artifices  and  despicable  tricks  known  by    | 
the  name  oifiiout/raucU.    They  pretended  the  interventioD  of   i 
heaven,  and  positively  asserted  the  performance  of  miracles, 
in  many  of  die  churches,  in  vindication  of  the  catholic  £aith 
imd  the  papal  supremacy,  outraged  and  menaced  by  the  conduct 
pf  the  French.    The  streets  were  filled  with  processions  of 
saints  and  images,  who  were  to  arrest  the  progressof  the  French 
general.    He  who  'was  fit  to  have  combatted  a  Scipio  or  a 
Caesar,  was  to  be  overcome  byfiriars;  he  whom  the  Austnaoi 
eagle  could  not  withstand,  was  to  yield  to  a  Romish  owl.   Tb'u 
ridiculous  mjiimmery,  however,  had  its  effect;  though  eventu- 
liUy  very  pernicious  to  its  contrivers.    In  the  papal  metropolis 
there  is,  as  among  all  Italians,  a  considerable  portion  of  saga- 
city;    and    among  the  higher   ranks  of  the    laity,  no  small 
ihare  of  literature;  yet,  those  who  could  most  easily  detect 
^  aaid  expose  these  impostures,  would  not  find  it  safe  to  interfere  ^ 
in  baulking  their  clerical  promoters.  On  such  occasions,  there- 
fore, gentlemen  and  liberal  scholars^  including  some  of  the  cler- 
gy themselves,  carefully  avoided  attempts  to  counteract  decep* 
The  pope  tion  that  was  practised  on  credulity.    At  present  the  zeal  of  aU 
attempts  to  classes  and  conditions  was  kindled  ;  the  populace  was  iinpelled 
»c|*«^^'to  the  utmost  fury  against  all  yrho  did  not  readily  believe  the 
^J"Ji*^  ^s^erted  miracles,  or  presumed  to  trust  more  to  reason  and  their 
^^^     senses  than  to  the  infidlibility  of  the  church ;  manifested  the  most 
ardent  eagerness  to  go  to  war  against  the  republicans  and  infi- 
flels  of  France ;  and,  like  the  mahometan  bigots,  they  trusted 
to  supernatural   assistance   m  combatipg  the  enemy ;  a  very 
g;reat  majority  joined  in  preparations  for  war.    The  French  en- 
voy at  Rome  was  active  m  endeavouring  to  convince  the  admi* 
lustration,  that  by  perseverance  in  hostility  Uiey  would  expose 
themselves  and  their  country  to  very  great  evils,  which  tbey 
might  avoid  merely  by  adhering  to  the  terms  of  padfication :  but 
bis  admonitions  and  remonstrances  were  altogether  i^iavailiDg. 
The  Bonaparte  desirous  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  Italians, 
French  ge- ardently  wished  fi>r  a  pacification  with  the  head  of  the  Romish 
H^Lemi  *^^^*^*^>  *  rcsncctfiil  treatment  of  whom,   he   was  conscious, 
^j^^*  would  be  highly  gratiiying  to  all  the  Roman  catholic  states  and 
-^    people.    Resolved,  therefore,  to  forbear  coercive  measures,  he 

t  OtndcePStAiMiiul  Begist^,  ITTT. 
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imte  A  letter  to  ordinal  Mattoei,  prime  minister  to  his  holi-  fp^p^ 
oess,  requesting  him  to  prevail  on  the  pope  to  recommend  pa-  Lvni.' 
cific  negotiations)  in  order  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  French  ^^^sr^ 
armies  into  his  territories,  and  to  represent  to  him  the  inutility  ^^^^ 
of  arming  his  subjects  against  men  who  had  overcome  so  many 
formidable  enemies.  To  this  letter  no  answer  was  made  until 
after  the  battle  of  Areola  had  finaUy  crushed  all  hopes  that  the 
Austrians  could  save  Italy  from  the  French.  The  pope  in-i^enlvof 
strurted  his  minister  in  his  reply,  t  to  state  to  the  general  the  the  pope, 
anxiety  of  his  holiness  to  remedy  the  disorders  which  had  so 
long  distracted  France,  and  to  restore  amity  between  France  and 
the  Roman  see :  the  French,  elated  with  the  success  of  }heir 
arms,  had  made  requisitions  incompatible  with  the  dictates  of 
hb  conscience,  and  subversive  of  all  christian  and  moral  prin- 
ciples; grieved  at  such  intolerable  demands,  he  had  implored 
the  assistance  of  heaven  to  direct  him  how  to  act  in  so  difficult 
a  situation :  doubtless  he  was  inspired  on  this  occasion  by  that 
holy  spirit  which  had  animated  the  primitive  martyrs  in  the 
cause  for  which  they  suffered :  having  laboured  in  vain  to  bring 
the  directory  to  a  more  equitable  way  of  thinkmg,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  resist  them  by  open  force :  the  death  that  await- 
cd  men  in  battle  was  the  commencement  of  eternal  life  and 
happiness  to  the  righteous,  and  everlasting  misery  to  the  wick- 
ed: though  infidels  and  pretended  philosophers  ridicule  the 
idea  of  assistance  from  heaven,  yet,  if  providence  were  pleased 
to  interpose,  the  French  would  contend  in  vain  against  the 
power  of  the  Almighty:  if  the  French  were  desirous  of  peace, 
the  Roman  see  desired  it  still  more,  if  attainable  on  conscien- 
tious and  equitable  terms.  Such  a  letter,  addressed  to  a  victo- 
rious general  at  the  head  of  a  resistless  army,  that  little  regarded 
spiritual  admonitions,  was  not  likely  to  interrupt  the  republican 
career,  or  change  their  resolution.  The  pope,  meanwhile,  per- 
nsted  in  preparing  for  war,  and  endeavoured  to  interest  those 
powers,  to  whose  predecessors  in  f  )rnier  times,  the  will  of  a 
pontiff  served  for  a  law.  But  now,  both  circumstances  and  sen- 
timents were  totally  changed :  even  the  court  of  Spain,  hereto* 
fore  the  chief  prop  of  papal  domination,  sent  an  answer,  recom- 
mending to  the  pope  the  demission  of  all  temporal  power,  and 
the  confinement  or  future  proceedings  to  the  exercise  of  the 
heavenly  virtues.^ 

i  Otridge*8  Aitaual  Register,  1797. 

kThe  Spaoiflh  minister,  denominated  the  prince  of  peace,  replied  to  the 
pope^s  nuncio  soliciting  the  interference  of  Spain,  to  the  following  effect : 
•  That  the  conduct  of  the  oourt  of  Bonie  respecting  the*  French,  was  tem- 
porizing and  insincere ;  and  that  ihose  who  were  intrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  its  political  concerns,  )iad|  by  their  imprudence  and  erroneous 
» brought  them  into  so  cntical  a  situation,  that  it  seemed  ad- 


viseabie  lor  the  preservation  of  the  personal  safety  of  the  pope,  that  he 
riMoli  resign  his  temporal  posiesiioni,  in  ofder  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
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CHAP.       Bonnparte,  finding  no  prospect  of  overawing  hb  holiness  to 
LVIll.    submission,  resolved  to  recommence  actual  hostilities.    Pub- 
s^'>r>,^  lishbg  a  manifesto,  he  charged  the  pontiff  with  a  breach  of  the 
1796.      convention ;  and  turned  against  the  papal  effeminate  Romans, 
Bonaparte  genius,  courage,  And  conduct,  which  the  disciptined  berobm  of 
*5™®**^  republican  Rome,  under  her  most  consummate  generals,  would 
ritor^    'have  found  arduous  difficulty  in  resisting.    Bonaparte  was  too 
artful,  wantonly  to  shock  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  country 
which  he  wished  to  govern :  having  entered  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, he  issued  a  proclamation,  assuring  the  inhabitants  that 
he  would  protect  religion  as  well  as  property,  and  maintain  the 
public  peace  :  he  warned  them  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  en« 
mity,  which  would  certainly  draw  down  upon  them  vengeance 
and  all  the  horrors  of  war :  every  town  and  village  that  sounded 
the  tocsin  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  was  threatened  with 
instant  destruction:  and  it  was  denounced  that  every  district 
where  a  Frenchman  was  assassinated,  should  be  declared  hos- 
tile, and  subjected  to  heavy  contributions.    The  papal  army 
having  ventured  to  encounter  the  republicans,  was  completely 
and  com*    defeated.     Bonaparte  compelled  the  pontiff  to  sue  for  peace,*  to 
pels  the      cede  part  of  his  territories,  and  to  pay  a  sum  that  would  amount 
P**"*^^^   to  thirty  millions  of  French  livres,  on  account  of  the  last  rupture, 
^^^^        besides  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  in  the  preceding 

summer. 
Amount  of     Thus,  in  one  campaign,  Bonaparte  overcame  four  successive 
the  French  armies  of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops,  much  more 
^ms^'      numerous  than  bis  own,  commanded  by  skilful  and  able  generals : 
Italy  in  this  ®^^^"ded  the  territories  of  the  French  republic  from  the  gulf 
campaign,  of  Genoa  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  and 
her  commanding  influence  over  all  Italy,  where  his  versatile 
dextenty  seemed  to  secure  what  his  military  abilities  had  ac- 
quired.    Those  who  estimate  conquerors  merely  by  their  war* 
like  achievements,  without  considering  either  theju9tne99  of  the 
cause^  or  the  wisdom  of  the  fiursuit^  must  regard  Bonaparte  with 
high  honour.    He  undoubtedly  displayed  all  that  combinatkm 
of  intellectual  and  active  powers  which  rendered  Alaric,  Gen- 
seric,  and  Attila,  with  their  respective  Goths,  Vandah,  and 
Huns,  irresistibly  successful  in  subjugation  and  plunder.     But 
in  one  instrument  of  iniquitous  acquisition,  the  Oorsican  surpas- 
sed the  northern  invaders :  they  simply  employed  force,  whereas 
he  used  artifice  and  deceit,  as  well  as  violence  and   rapine. 
But  exceeding  Attila,  or  any  of  his  co-operators,  in  craft  and 
versatility,  he  resembled  them  in  sentioient    With  all  ^e  un- 
church, and  to  prove  hta  diaintereatedness,  and  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  by 
an  example  tliat  would  prove  eo  edifyine  to  all  the  chnatian  warld.*^i--te 
Otridge's  Annual  Register,  for  1797,  p.  13. 

1  This  peace  was  not  concluded  till  February  1797 :  but  being  part  of  a 
•eriea  of  military  and  political  conduct  belonging  to  1796^  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  action  onbroiKiiy  I  hare  included  in  the  narrative  of  the  pccseat 
year. 
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ir^idity)  resolution,  and  courage  of  a  valiant  combatant,  he    CHAP. 
was  totally  deficient  in  elevation  of  mind,  and  bore  no  resem-    LVIU. 
blance  to  the  grandeur  of  a  Roman,  much  less  the  Macedo-  k^^v^ 
nian  conqueror.    Besides,  Bonaparte  found  auxiliaries  to  which      ir96. 
the  lofty  soul  of  an  Alexander  would  have  disdained  to  resort : 
he  successfully  employed  money ,"^  as  well  as  arms,  in  promoting 
his  victories.    In  this  hb  most  difficult  campaign,  Bonaparte 
proved  himself  an  able,  energetic,  and  dexterous  adventurer; 
but  in  DO  instance  manifested  either  the  magnanimous  hero,  or 
the  wise  statesman. 

In  Germany  also  the  French  generals  displayed  distinguished  Gemuny 
ability,  and  made  very  forcible  exertions,  though  with  less  per-  inv«ded  by 
mancnt  success.    Jourdain  entered  the  empire  by  the  Upper  ^^'^  jj^ 
Rhine,  while  Moreau  marched  through  Suabia.     Charles  ofpeMi* 
Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor,  a  young  prince  of  heroic  cou-  The  arch- 
rage  and  great  military  enterprise,  at  this  time  headed  the  Aus-duke 
trian  army.    At  the  village  of  Ettingen,  the  gallant  prince  en-  Gharles. 
countered  the  republican  general  on  the  8th  of  July,  and,  after  ?]JJ2^""^ 
a  very  bloody  battle,  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  impetuous  JJtjj^Jjqp. 
nlour  of  the  French.     Moreau  was  now  master  of  Suabia,  cUun. 
ivas  penetrating  into  Bavaria;  Jourdain  had  entered  Franco- Danger  of 
iua,and  from  the  confines  of  Bohemia  to  the  mountains  of  Ty-^«>Dpi9^ 
n>]  the  advancing  chain  of  the  republican  armies  extended,  me- 
nacing the  invasion  of  Austria  itself,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Austrian  capital.    The  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire  who  had  still  remained  in  alliance  with 
their  imperial  head,  were  now  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to 
receive  h  from  the  victorious  republi<;ans  on  such  terms  as  they 
chose  to  grant.     The  emperor,  thus  deserted  by  his  auxiliaries, 
was  in  dreadful  consternation ;  but  for  thb  present  the  efforts  of 
his  gallant  brother  relieved  him  from  his  fears.    On  entering 
the  empire,  the  French  forces  had  found  the  commonality  in 
^eral  favourable  to  principles  and  projects  which  they  con- 
ceived would  reduce  their  domineering  tyrants ;  but  the  rapa- 
city of  their  exactions,*'  though  in  some  degree  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  the  troops,  yet  oppressive  and  injurious  to  the  forced 

ml  son  assured  by  gentlemen  who  resided  at  Vienna  during  a  great  part 
of  the  war,  that  it  was  generally  thoug^bt  there  that  many  of  the  Austrian 
•fficers  were  bribed. 

n  Their  lei'ies  of  money  and  other  requisitions,  excited  universal  alarm. 
The  duke  of  Wirtemberg  had  been  assessed  four  millions :  the  circle  of 
Soabia,  twelve  millions,  besides  to  furnish  eight  thousand  horses,  five  thou- 
laod  oxen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  quintals  of  com,  one  hundred 
^KHisand  aacks  of  oats,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  hay,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  pair  of  shoes :  eight  millions  were  demanded  iirom  the  circle  of 
P^anconia,  with  a  very  large  supply  of  horses:  g^at  sums  were  also  re- 
quired 6mn  the  cities  of  Franckfort,*  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  and  Nuremberg, 
together  with  an  immense  quantity  of  other  articles,  for  the  subsistence  and 
ilothing  of  the  French  troop8.-*See  Otridge*8  Annual  Register  for  1796, 
1^136. 
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erf  AP.  contributors,  changed  their  attachment  into  hatred.  After  his 
LVlll.  adverse  conflict  with  Moreau,  the  archduke  Charles  had  lost 
s^^>^^^/  no  time  in  recruiting*  collecting,  and  rallying  his  forces.  Jour* 
1796.  dain's  army  was  now  advanced  near  Ratisbon  :  prince  Charles^ 
k  warded  leavmg  a  strong  body  to  watch  the  motions  of  Moreau,  repaired 
•ff  t>y  tJ^  ^jjj,  his  main  army  against  Jourdain ;  being  daily  reinforced,  he 
^^aroh-  ^^^^^  several  bloody,  but  partial  conflicts,  on  the  28th  of  Augfusti 
duke  *  engaged  Jourdain  in  a  pitched  batde,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
who  com-  treat  with  considerable  loss.  The  Austrians  continued  to  mo* 
pels  Jour-  lest  him  as  he  fell  back  towards  the  Rhine :  Jourdain  faced,  and 
dain  to  sometimes  repulsed  his  pursuers,  and  at  last  arrivhig  at  the 
Gerauinv     ^*^''*^«  repassed  the  river. 

Pmnvsa         Moreau,  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  Jourdain,  was  now 
and  Bitaa-  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  German  armies,  and  found  it 
tion  of       necessary  to  retreat.    A  superior  host  assailed  his  rear,  and  a 
Moreaii.     large  detachment  harassed  his  front,  while  the  peasants  rose  in 
mAm^    every  direction  atid  intercepted  his  convoys :  but  Moreau  re- 
eessfUl       pulsed  his  pursuers,  defeated  all  the  bodies  that  opposed   hb 
retreat  in    march ;   with  masterly  skill  and  rapid  execution,  changing  his 
the  fibce  of  front  according  to  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  he  by  ofiensive 
^Jj^®^-^    operations  secured  his  defence.    Latour,  a  very  able  and  entcr- 
'^^    prising  general,  commanded  the  pursuers,  and  notwithstanding 
reiterated  defeats,  still  continued  to  harass  the  French  rear. 
Moreau  now  advanced  to  the  middle  of  Suabia,  but  still  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  Rhine,  he  perceived  that  he  must  again 
resist  a  general  acdon,  and  unless  he  again  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians who  were  nearest*  they  speedily  would  be  joined  b^ 
such  numerous  re-enforc%ments,  that  all  resistance  would  be 
vain.    On '  the  2d  of  October,  a  select  body  attacked  the  right 
wing  of  the  Austrian  army  posted  between  Biberach  and  the 
Danube:  after  routing  this  division,  they  advanced  upon  the 
centre,  which  was  at  the  same  time  vigorously  assailed  by  tbe 
centre  of  Moreau's  army.    The  contest  lasted  six  hours,  &nd 
was  extremely  bloody  on  both  sides :  at  length  the  Austrians 
gave  way,  and  were  so  completely  defeated,  that  they  retired 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  a  great  distance  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Their  loss  amounted  to  near  five  thousand  men  killed  and 
taken,  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  standards  and  a  quantity 
of  ammunition.®    Still,  however,  there  was  a  strong  army  be- 
tween Moreau  and  the  Rhine.    He  proceeded  with  cautioa  and 
firmness  through  every  impediment,  and  drivmg  the  Austrians 
before  him,  crossed  the  Danube.  On  the  9th,  his  army  entered  a 
defile  called  the  Valley  of  Hell,  from  tlie  frightful  appearance 
of  the  rocks  and  mountains  that  hang  over  it  on  each  side,  and 
in  many  places  are  hardly  the  space  of  thirty  feet  asunder. 
At  the  outlet  of  the  valley,  a  powerfiil  body  of  Austrians  ^rere 
stationed;  behind  was  Latour,  who  having  again  collected    a 
Considerable  army,  pressed  the  French  rear;  and  eveiy  ignlet 

o  See  OtridgQ'a  Annual  Blister  ibr  1796^  p.  14a 
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f%m  each  side  was  lined  with  troops  ready  to  assail  the  flanks  pf  CHAP, 
the  republicans  as  they  passed.     To  guard  against  this  muiti-     LVni. 
plicky  of  dangers,  Moreau  disposed  of  his  right  and  left  in  such  ^rv^s^ 
a  manner,  that  the  rear  of  them  protected  his  entrance  into  that      17Q6« 
valley,  by  facing  the  forces  under  Latour ;  and  the  van,  by  ad- 
vancing upon  Navaudorf  and  Petrasch.on  their  respective  wings, 
obliged  them  to  divide  their  strength  and  attention.    Having 
made  tl^ese  dispositions,  the  French  marched  in  a  compact  order 
along  the  valley.    The  enemy  on  the  rear  were  repulse ;  and,  on 
the  right  and  left,  did  not  venture  an  attack  of  troops  so  prepared 
for  terrible  resistance;  the  Austrians  stationed  in  n-ont^ durst  not 
attempt  their  molestation.     Moreau  passed  the  defile,  marched 
on  to  Friburg,  and  brought  hb  army  in  saJfety  to  the  Rhine,  by  as 
masterly  a  ratreat  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.^ 

During  this  camT>aign,  th6  attention  of  the  French  was  so  much  Britain 8]|:v 
directed  to  landefforts,  that  Britain  encountered  litde  opposition  <"dlysu&- 
in  her  maritime  exertions,  and  those  military  enterprises  which  ^k*    flU- 
depended 'chiefly  on  naval  cooperation.     A  considerable  anna- £g^[^ 
■neot  had  been  fitted  out  under  general  Abercrombie,  to  prose-  alone, 
cute  our  successes  in  the  West  Indies*    In  April,  leaving  Bar-  West  la- 
badoes,  he  sailed  to  the  valuable  settlement  of  Demarara,  belong- dies. 
ing  to  the  Dutch,  which  speedily  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  9^^*^ 
In  the  month  of  May,  he  recovered  the  island  of  St,  Lucie,  w^d^j^^^SStes 
soon  after  quelled  the  insurrections  which  had  been  Q^cited  by  st.  Lucie, 
the  noted  Victor  Hughes.     The  British  still  maintained  thehr  and  quells 
conquests  in  the  very  valuable  island  of  St.  Domingo :  the  French  insurrec- 
had  entirely  abandoned  that  settlement ;  the  people  of  colour,  ^^  "*  ^* 
and  the  negroes  possessed  the  interior   country,   whilst  ^^^^^ 
English  occupied  various  parts  of  the  coast.    But  here  they  had 
to  encounter  an  enemy  much  more  dreadful  than  the  French  Progress  i|| 
forces,  m  a  pestilence  so  fatally  known  by  the  name  of  the  yellow  St.  Do- 
fever;  which,  having  raged  with  most  destructive  violence  in  all  "*"*8^ 
tropical  latitudes  of  the  west,  and  extended  to  the  northern  cli- 
mate of  Philadelphia  and  even  .New- York,  had  been  still  more 
generally  mortal  in  St.  Dc^mingo. 

In  Saldanna  bay,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  which  Capture  of 
had  sailed  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  Cape,  was  captured  by  ad- Dutch 
miral  Elphinstone.     Xhe  Dutch  settlements  in  the  east  were  ^^^^P^""^ 
reduced  by  our  fleets;  among  the  rest  the  island  of  Ceylon,  one^^^^* 
of  the  most  important  possessions  in  European  India.    In  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Corsicans  showing  themselves  inclined  to 
return  to  their  connection  with  the  French  republicans,  Britain 
judged  it  expedient  to  relinquish  a  settlement,  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  protecting  which  so  totally  overbalanced  the  advantages 
of  the  possession.     At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  French,  en- 
couraged by  reports  of  disaffection  in  Ireland,  and  supposing 

p  The  impartial  historian  cannot  even  except  Xenophon's  retreat  with  the 
ten  thousand,  since,  though  the  space  was  much' more  extensive,  the  op- 
ponent* were  only  desultory  mAr>^tiders,  and  not  regular  troops;  the  oppo- 
sitton  was  only  occasional,  not  constant  and  systematic. 
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CHAr.   our  OUT  J  would  be  less  vig^ant  In  the  winter  season,  made  anat- 

LVIII.    tempt  with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  large  body  of  troops, 

N^^'>^^^^  to  make  a  descent  at  Baotry  Bay;  but  the  stormy  season  dispen- 

1796.     ing  the  armament,  the  commander  in  chie(  who  had  arrived  at 

bis  place  of  destination,  returned  to  Brest  with  the  loss  of  a  sbip 

of  the  line,  and  two  frigate^.     I  hus  ended  a  campaign  in  which 

Britain,  acting  on  her  own  element,  was  uniformly  succeastui; 

and  without  any  very  brilliant  or  difficult  enterprise,  made  most 

important  acquisitions.     Her  ally,  stimulated  by  the  Briush 

spirit,  and  assisted  by  British  money,  made  extraordinary  effona, 

acquired  parual  advantage  and  signal  honour;  but,  ontbe  wtkule, 

incurred  severe,  extensive,  and  multiplied  disasters  and  losses; 

her  enemies,  inefficient  by  sea,  by  land  dbplayed  military  abilitr , 

attained  splendid  success,  and  warlike  glory,  which  have  bees 

rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,'  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Birth  of  a       Among  the  domestic  events  of  this  year,  was  the  birth  oft 

pr|iioe8t,    princess,  at  present  heir  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  whoappean 

beir  (othe  \i)^Q\y  xo  give  to  England,  in  the  next  age,  a  female  reign.  Dur- 

^!uea.^     ing  this  summer  there  was  a  general  election,  but  with  mochlesi 

General     contention  than  on  any  former  occasion  throughout  the  eighteenth 

election,     century. 

British  go-  British  ministers  had  during  the  recess,  applied  to  the  Danisii 
vemment  embassador  at  London,  to  transmit,  through  the  Danish  envoj 
tend  aT  *^  Paris,  a  declaration,  stating  his  Britannic  majesty^s  desire  la 
ambaa-  conclude  it  peace  ^^  on  just  and  honourable  conditions,  and  de- 
sador  to  **  manding  the  necessary  passpoi^s  for  a  person  of  confidence^ 
Vhtih  to  a  whom  his  majesty  Would  send  to  Paris,  with  a  commission  to 
n^ff^*«  « <t  discuss  with  the  government  there  all  the  measures  the  moit 
^******  "  proper  to  produce  so  desirable  an  end.*'  The  Danish  minister 
having  conveyed  to  the  directory  this  manifestation  of  the  British 
intentions,  it  was  replied  by  the  French  government,  "  thit  the 
^^^g^^  "  executive  jp;ovemment  would  not  receive  or  answer,  from  the 
agnes  to  ^  enemies  of  the  republic,  any  overture  transmitted  through  an 
receive  an  ** intermediate  channel;  but  that,  if  England  would  send  persom 
smbat-  <<  furnished  with  full  powers  and  official  papers,  they  might,  upon 
Mdor  ftomcc  the  frontier,  demand  the  passports  necessary  for  proceeding  ta 
tfidlord  **  Paris***  The  court  of  London  having  applied  for  passports, 
Mulmabu.  nominated  Lord  Malmsbury  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  who  acr 
ty  h  sent  eordingly  set  out  the  beginning  of  October. 
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Meeting  of  the  new  pwliament— the  king  uinoiiiicet  pscific  intentioa««<— 
Difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  between  ministen  and  the  votariei 
of  MuriCe. — Burke^s  publication  ag^st  a  peace  with  regicides.— Karl 
Fitzwilliam  reprobates  negotiation,    unless  monarchy  oc  restored.-*- 
Minuters  declare  security  attainable  without  the  restoration  of  moi- 
narchy  >  Opposition  declare  they  do  not  believe  the  ministers  really  to 
desire  peace.— Apprehensions  of  an  invasion.— Powerful  and  eitensive 
preparations  for  oefence^— t4iw  ibr  establishing  a  militia  in  Scotland- 
Army,  navy,  and  pecuniary  supplies.— Imposts  henn  to  be  severely  felt 
by  the  lower  and  middling  classes.— Negotiation  of  Lord  Malmsbiiry  at 
Piris^basis  proposed  bv  Britain,  reciprocal  restitution—France  will  not 
Minquish  Belgitunf— 'Abruptly  rec^uires  the  uUimaium  of  the  ambassn* 
dor— which  be  is  not  empowered  immediately  to  deliver  -  he  is  ordered 
to  quit  France  —British  manifesto,  .charginf^  France  with  the  rupture.— 
Splendid  eloqtience  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  subject  —Mr.  Erskine's  view  of 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war.—  iteasgning  of  Mr.  Fox  —Mo- 
tions for  the  removal  of  minister8-*-are  negatived  by  a  great  majorities  — 
Goomy  aspect  of  affain  at  the  commencement  of  1797— enormous  in- 
ciejise  of  national  debt*- advances  and  state  of  the  bank--  correspondence 
between  the  bank  and  ministers— alarms  for  public  credit— fears  of  an 
imras ion— unusual  demand  for  specie— rapid  decrease  of  cash  in  the  bank 
—public  agitation— application  to  government— order  of  council  to  sus- 
pend payments  in  cash— the  subject  is  discussed  in  parliament— opposi- 
tion declare  the  bank  to  be  in  a  state  of  insolvency  from  the  in&tuation 
of  ministers— ministera  allege,  and  the  bank  proves,  its  property  far  to 
exceed  its  engagements— bill  to  enable  the  bank  to.  pay  m  notes  instead 
of  cash  —Complaints  of  the  sailors    artifices  of  disaffected  agitators- 
alarming  mutiny  at  Portsmouth    is  quieted  by  lord  Ho\ie  —  <n  augmen- 
tation w  pay  is  granted  by  parliament  —More  outrageous  and  dangerous 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  -Parker— the  insurgenu  block  up  the  Thames- 
alarm  m  London    the  sailors  at  length  return  to  obedience— Parker  tried 
Md  executed.  -Law  rendermg  the  mstigation  of  mutiny  capital  felony  — - 
Sute  of  Ireland  — l^rd  Moira's  proposed  address  to  his  majesty  on  the 
sabject— negatived.— Motion  tor  parliamentary  reform,  and  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  the  nation— negatived  -Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wiztem- 
be  g  to  the  princess  roynl  or  England— portion  bestowed  on  her  highness. 
Parliament  i ' 


THE  new  pariiament  met  od  the  6th  of  October;   and    CKAP. 
'»  majeaty  informed  the  houses  that  he  had  omitted  no  endea-     ^^^* 
lurs  lor  aetting  on  foot  negotiations  to  restore  peace  to  Europe,  ^-^^"^^^^^ 
ad  to  secure  for  the  future  the  general  tranquillity.    But  no^     '^'  - 
ing  (he. obaenred)  could  contribute  so  effectually  to  this  end,JJ^,JJ^     . 
to  maxuJTest  that  we  possessed  both  the  determination  and  parfia^ 
sources  to  oppose,  with  increased  'Activity  and  energy,  the  ment :  the 
rther  efiforts  with  which  we  might  have  to  contend.*    On  the  king  an- 

nouncea 
pacific  in* 
q  King's  Speech,  State  Papers,  October  6th,  17^  tentji^is. 
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CHAP,  ff^eaeral  |iropriety  of  a  negotiation,  there  was  a  division  q( 
UX.  opinion  between  those  who  had  promoted  the  war  and  suppoit- 
^^'^^^^i'  ed  its  continuance.  We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Burke, 
1796.  in  inculcating  hostility  against  revolutionary  France,  chose  dif- 
Difierenoe  ferent  grounds  from  ministers.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  he 
^*^ihi'"uh-***^  adhered  to  his  original  opinion,  that  the  restoration  of 
feci  fae^"  monarchy  and  the  ancient  orders,  under  certain  modifications, 
tweenmi-  ought  to  be  the  sole  and  avowed  purpose  of  the  war;  and  that 
nbters  and  no  peace  could  be  secure  until  that  object  was  effected.  Under 
thevota-  that  impression,  he  wrote  his  "Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 
nes^f  M  Peace/*  intended  to  prove,  that  the  system  of  France  was 
Burkit't  impious,  enormously  wicked,  and  destructive  to  all  who  were 
puhlica.  within  its  sphere:  we  must  either  conquer  the  revolution,  or 
Honai^iiist  be  destroyed  ourselves :  peace  would  enable  it  to  operate  ra- 
ft pence  pidly  to  our  ruin :  let  us,  therefore,  avoid  peace.  Earl  Fiiz- 
'•fle  ^^'  ^^^^**™»  ^'^®  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  considerate 
£arl*Fiiz*  ^^gi'^^  adopted  these  opinions,  and  reprobated  negotiation, 
willinmre-  To  restore  order  (he  said ;)  to  defend  the  civilized  states -of 
probates  Europe  against  the  danger  that  threatened  them;  to  protect 
negotia-  persons  and  property  from  a  fatal  devastation,  and  suppress 
tion, unless  t^e  tendency  of  innovating  and  pemicioi^s  doctrines  ;  were  the 
b^'restor^  ostensible  objects  of  the  war,  and  upon  these  principles  they 
ed.  had  supported  its  continuance.    If  it  were  wise  to  negotiate 

now,  the  same  wisdom  ought  to  have  been  manifested  four 
years  ago;    for  the  causes  of  war,  which  then  existed,  still 
operated  with  equal  force,  and  proved  the  necessity  of  perse- 
Ministers  vcrance  in  hostility  to  the  French  system.    Ministers  declared 
declare  sc- they   had   never  stated,    that  the   existence   of  a  republic  in 
u'^'^f)!**"    France  was  an  insurmountable  bar  to  peace  r  they  had  expres- 
without      ®**^  *^'^^^  ^^^^y  ®^*^^  believed,  that  the  best  bsue  to  the  contest 
tberestor  would  be,  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in  France;  yet 
ation  of      they  had  never  pledged  themselves,  much  less  the  parliament, 
monarchy,  to  an  opinion  so  extravagant,  as  that  without  the  attainment  of 
this  object  there  was  no  hope  or  possibility  of  peace.    They 
were  always  resolved  to  seek  peace  with  France,  whenever  it 
\      was  attainable  with  seouritt.    The  French  government  nowr 
appeared  to  have  some  tendency  to  moderation ;  our  own  couo* 
try  was  very  much  improved  in  point  of  tranquillity,   which 
might  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  wise  laws  against  sedition  and 
treason  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  last  session.    Those  who 
had  always  reprobated  the  war,  expressed  their  hearty  appro- 
^position  bation  of  the  declared  intention  to  negotiate.    Judging  boir- 
U^ri^n  i^^^^  (they  said)  from  the  conduct,  and  not  from  the  profession 
bcueve  tlSe  ®^  niinisters   they  did  not  give  them  full  credit  for  sincerity .» 
ininistert    j^'**  ^^^^  strongly  represented,   that  the  surest  way  of  obtasn* 
really  to     ing  favourable  conditions  of  peace,  was  to  be  prepu^  for  war  ; 
desire        and  exhibited  a  very  flattering  account  of  the  flomishing  ooo- 

r  See  speeches  of  Messrs  Fox  $nd  Sheridatb-  Parlianientaiy  I)ebtt.tje9» 
OQtQberlT^. 
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£tioD  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of  her  resources,  which  wert    CHAP. 
Increased  beyond  all  former  calculations  or  hopes.  I«1X. 

A  clause  in  his  majesty's  speech  had  declared  the  king's  ap-  ^^"^^^'^^ 
prehension  that  the  enemy  wa*e  preparing  an  invasion  upon  this      1796. 
island.    Mr.  Pitt  very  early  in  the  session  recommended  adop-  Appre^. 
tion  of  measures  for  repelling  the  designed,  as  well  as  future  ?*^.<"  •« 
attempts.    For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  plan  for  levying  fif-  "*  **"*' 
teen  thousand  men  from  the  different  parishes  for  the  sea  ser- 
Tice.  and  another  for  recruiting  the  regular  regiments.    In  the 
projected  levies  for  the  land  service,  he  considered  two  objects  ; 
first,  the  means  of  calling-together  a  land  force  sufficient  of  itself 
to  repel  an  invasion,  even  independently  of  our  naval  arma- 
ments ;  and,  secondly,  to  adopt  such  measures  in  the  levies  as 
sbould  not  materially  interfere  with  the  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  general  industry  of  this  kingdom.    The  primary  object  was  ^^T^'v* 
ID  raise,  and  gradually  train,  such  a  force  as  might  in  a  short  l^y^  V^ 
time  be  fit  for  service.    Por  this  purpose  he  proposed  a  supple-  parations 
mentary  levy  of  militia,  to  be  grafted  on  the  old  establishment,  of  for  de- 
the  number  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  not  to  be  immediately  cal-  feocet 
led  out,  but  to  be  enrolled,  officered,  and  completely  trained,  so 
as  to  be  fit  for  service  at  a  moment  of  danger.    He  also  propo- 
sed to  provide  a  considerable  force  of  irregular  cavalry,  to  be  le- 
vied in  the  following  manner ;  every  person  who  kept  ten  horses, 
should  be  obliged  to  provide  one  horse,  and  one  horseman,  to 
to  serve  in  a  corps' of  militia ;  and  those  who  kept  more  than  ten, 
should  provide  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  that  those  that  kept 
fewer  than  ten^  were  to  form  themselves  mto  classes,  in  which  it 
should  be  decided  by  ballot  who,  at  the  common  expense,  should 
provide  the  horse  and  the  horseman ;  these  troops  were  to  be  ^ 

Amished  with  uniform  and  accoutrements,  arranged  into  corps, 
and  put  under  proper  officers.    The  whole  number  of  cavalry 
proposed  to  be  raised  by  this  mode  was  twenty  thousand :  the 
other  supplementary,  troops  amounted  to  seventy-five  thousand 
nen.    Among  the  means  proposed  for  internal  defence,  a  bill  Law  lor 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas,  for  raising  and  embodying  af*^*****- 
ailitia  in  Scotland,  and  an  act  for  that  purpose  was  passed  with- JU^.*  ^J^ 
out  opposition.     The  whole  land  forces  of  the  country,  intended  |„jni, 
for  the  year  1797,  were  to  tx>nsist  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  Army^na. 
thousand,  six  hundrod  and  ninety-four ;    and  the  navy  was  to  vy,  and 
amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.     The  pecuniary  pecuniary 
Applies  of  the  year  were  thirty  one  millions  borrowed,  besides  ""PP*'**- 
the  annual  income. 

Mr.  Pitt  still  continued  to  display  great  financial  skill  in  ex-  j^jp^g^g 
opting  the  very  lower  class  from  the  severest  pressuro  of  the  begin  to  be 
leir  taxes,  though  the  principal  part  bore  very  heavily  on   the  sevei^ly 
comforts  and  accommodations  of  the  middling  ranks;  the  fresh  fell  by  i  he 
■RpostB  were  upon  tea,  coffee,  spirits,  sugars,  and  various  other  *®^^Y"^ 
uticles  of  daily   and    general   consumption;    upon    *»®®**^ Sasiei"^ 
^es,  posta^)  stage  coaches,  and  canal  navigation  \  and  in  the 
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minister's  plans  of  finance,  it  began  to  be  complained  that  tKt 
very  high  and  opulent  did  not  contribute  so  much  more  than 
the  lower  classes,  as  the  proportion  of  their  property  would 
have  admitted. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
lord  Malmsbury  was  at  Paris  conveying  from  his  court  profes- 
sions of  a  desire  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The  French  govern- 
ment, elated  with  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  campaigniwere 
far  from  relinquishing  their  determination  to  retain  in  their  pos- 
session the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  this  resoIutioD 
they  had  intimated  to  Britain,  and  to  it  they  were  rcsoWedto 
Basil  pro.  •^^^'*^'  ^^^  Malmsbury  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22d  of  Oc- 
p<  »ed  bv  tober.  His  first  reception  by  the  French  government  mamfcst- 
Brituiii  re-  cd  a  distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  his  employers ;  the  negotiation 
•ipit>cai  was  however  opened  by  a  proposition  from  lord  Malmsbury  ibi 
restitu-  reciprocal  restitution.  Great  Britain  had  made  very  valuabW 
*"**•  acquisitions»and  had  incurred  no  losses  herself ;  seeking  from 

war,  not  the  possessions  of  her  adversary,  but  the  genenl  se- 
curity, she  was  willing  to  restore  her  own  conquests,  in  lieu  of 
the  acquisitions  which  France  had  won  from  her  alliesi  u  & 
basis  for  a  treaty:  therefore  Britain  proposed  a  general  princi- 
ple of  reciprocal  restitution.    The  directory  replied,  that  re- 
ceiving the  British  Ambassador  as  the  agent  of  Britain  onlyi 
and  not  understanding  him  to  have  a  commission  to  act  for  the 
allies  of  Britain,  they  could  not  now  enter  into  the  conceiro  of 
those  powers :  the  mode  which  he  proposed  of  an  imermixture 
of  other  discussions  with  a  treaty,  they  represented  to  be  cir- 
cuitous and  dilatory;  but  to  show  their  sincere  and  ardent  de- 
sire of  peace,  if  he  procured  the  credentials  from  the  other  bellige- 
rant  states,  they  would  take    into  consideration  such  apecifit 
proposals  as  he  might  then  make.     To  these  observationfl  they 
.  added  an  opinion*  that  the  British  court  was  insincere  in  its  over- 
ture; that  its  purposes  were  to  prevent  other  powers  from  ne- 
gotiating a  separate  peace;    and  to  facilitate  the  attairanem  of 
the  supplies  from  the  people  of  England,  through  a  persuasion 
that  the  French  fefused  an  accommodation.     To  this  assigna- 
tion of  motives. which,  whether  true  or  fanciful*  vas  irrelevant 
to  the  discussion,  the  British  minister,  with  becoming  dignity, 
forbore  to  reply :    confining  himself  to  the  answer,  he  sutedi 
that  he  had  not  been  commissioned  to  enter  upon  a  separate 
treaty ;  that  Great  Britain  proposed  to  make  in  this  transaction 
a  common  cause  with  her  allies.    The  directory  rejoined,  thai 
in  a  question  of  reciprocal  restitution,  the  chief  object  of  con- 
sideration was  the  relative  condition  of  the  respective  parties 
Of  the  original  confederates,  somewhere  become  the  friends  d 
France,  and  others  observed  a  strict  neutrality.     The  remaininj 
allies  of  Britain  were  now  weakened  by  their  losses,  and  t!b< 
deserticiti  of  'their  associates.    France,  it  was  insinuated,  wouU 
not  in  a  negotiation  of  terms  foi^et  the  circumstances  in  vl^icl 
she  was  placed.    Besides  the  assertions  and  replications  coo 
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tained  in  official  notes,  conferences  were  carried  on  between  lord    CHAP. 
Maimsbury  and  De  la  Croix,  the  French  minister.*     In  thes^'     LIX. 
they  respectively  unfolded  in  more  detailed  statements  the  ob*  s.^^^'^^s^ 
jecta  and  resolutions  of  their  employers.  1/96. 

The  Netherlands  constituted  one  of  the  principal  topics  of 
discourse,      fhe  British  ambassador  stated  the  restitution  of 
Belgium  as  an  indispensable  article  from  which  his  Britannic' 
majesty  would  not  recede.     From  the  outset  indeed  of  the  dis- 
cussions, we  find  in  his  own  letter,  that  he  told  the  French 
minister  that  he  must  entertain  no  hopes  that  his  majesty  would 
ever  consent  to  see  the  Netherlands  a  part  of  the  French  do* 
minions.    From   the  same  official  documents  it  appears,  that 
the  French   minister  uroposed  several  schemes  of  equivalent 
for  Belgium)  but  that  lord  Maimsbury  considered  himself  as 
bound  by  his  instructions  to  admit  no   proposition  by  which     * 
Belgium  should  condnue  annexed  to  France.     On  the  other  Prance 
hand,  the  French  minister  declared,  that  the  republic  was  re-  J^*^^  "p|^«- 
solved  not  to  relinquish  Belgium.     In  the  course  of  their  con-H^|t\JJm. 
ferences,  lord  Maimsbury  delivered  his  opinions  freely  on  certain 
effects  of  the  revolutionary  system,  which,  extending  to  the 
West  Indies,  influenced  the  cpndqct  of  some  of  the  British 
islands,  and  produced  confusion  and  disorder;  at  length  the 
directory  agreed  to  the  genera]  principle  of  compensation,   but 
required  a  specific  description  of  the  reciprocal  restitutions 
proposed  by  Britain.    The  British  ambassador  stated  the  terms  abruptly 
in  contemplation  to  be,  the  restitution  by  France  of  her  con-'?^"*?^ 
quests  f!t>m  the  emperor,  the  inclusion  of  Russia  and  Portugal  J^^"^J.*2S 
in  the  treaty,  and  the  restoration  of  the  stadholderian  govern- ambassa- 
ment  in  Holland.     Tp  these  outlines,  containing  propositions  dor,  which 
lo  very  contrary  to  the  declared  views  of  the  French  govern-  /    s  not 
ment,  De  la  Croix  answered  by  requiring  the  whole  of  his  final  »'i^«»edi- 
demands,  or,  according  to  diplomatic  language,  his  «^'**«fl'«*'»>p<f^^^"t0 
to  be  delivered  in  twenty-four  hours.     To  this  peremptory  re- SeUver. 
quisition  lord  Maimsbury  replied,  that  it  precluded  at  once  all 
nrther  negotiation;  that  if  they  disapproved  of  his  proposi- 
tions, or  refused  to  take  them  into  consideration,  they  ought  to 
bring  forward  their  own,  that  he  might  lay  theln  before  his  so- 
▼ereign.     But  he  received  no  other  answer  than,  that  they 
could  listen  to  no  terms  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  and 
the    engagements  that   were  formed   by  the  republic.     They 
&rther  signified  to  him,  that  since  he  was  obliged  to  consult 
the    British  ministry  previously  to  all  replies  and  communica- 
tions, it  evidently  appeared  that  his  powers  were  inadequate  to 
the  conduct  of  a  treaty ;  and  if  the  British  ministry  were  in- 
clined to  pacific  measures  and  determined  to  treat  on  their  pre-  „   . 
sent   plaa,  farther  communications  might  be  as  well  forwarded  (i^rcd  to 
by  an  epistolary  correspondence :  his  residence,  therefore,  in  quit 
Pftris  bei^g  totally  unnecessary   they  ordered  him  to  depart  in  France. 

s  See  State  Papers,  December  30th,  1796b 
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forty-eight  hours.  This  injunction  was  notified  to  hun  OQ 
the  20th  of  December;  and  thus  terminated  the  first  nego- 
tiation for  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  re- 
public. 

The  British  ministers  professed  to  consider  the  abrupt  con- 
clusion of  these  overtures  as  arising  totaDy  from  France,  aixl 
published  a  manifesto,^  on  the  27th  of  December,  setting  forth 
the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  British  government,  and  the  ma- 
lignant hostility  of  France.  '*  The  repeated  endeavours  of  the 
^-French  government  (this  document  states)  to  defeat  this  mis- 
^  sion  in  its  outset,  and  to  break  off  the  intercourse  thus  open- 
^  ed,  even  before  the  firat  steps  towards  negotiation  could  be 
^  taken ;  the  indecent  and  injurious  language,  employed  with  a 
^  view  to  irritate ;  the  captious  and  frivolous  objections  nused 
^  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  discussion; 
^  all  these  have  sufficiently  appeared  from  the  official  papers 
^  which  passed  on  both  sides,  and  which  are  known  to  all 
'*  Europe:  the  failure  of  the  present  negotiation  arises exclu- 
*<  sively  from  the  obstinate  adherence  of  France  to  a  claim 
^  which  never  can  be  admitted ;  a  claim  that  the  construction 
^  which  that  governnie^it  affects,  to  put  on  the  internal  constitu- 
^  tion  of  its  own  country,  shall  be  received  by  all  other  nations 
^  as  paramount  to  every  known  principle  of  public  lav  in 
<^  Europe,  as  superior  to  the  obligations  of  treaties,  to  the  ties 
^  of  common  interest,  to  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  consi- 
^  derations  of  general  security."  On  these  allegaiiona  minis- 
tets  justified  the  continuance  of  the  war  as  indispensably  neces- 
sary ;  they  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  rupture  of  the  nego- 
tiation was  to  be  attributed  to  a  systematical  aversion  to  peace 
in  the  governing  party  in  the  French  republic.  The  manifesto 
being  laid  before  the  houses  of  parliament,  ministers  assumed 
this  declaration  as  a  text,  expatiated  upon  it  in  eloquent  and 
impressive  comments  s^d  suitable  exhortations,  and  animated 
the  Indignant  resentment  of  the  parliament  and  country  against 
the  government  of  France.  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  the  house  in 
that  style  of  splendid  amplification  which  his  oratory  so  hap* 
pily  assumes  wKen  his  object  is  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  rouse 
the  passions.  The  question  (he  said)  is  not  how  much  you  wiK 
giye  for  peace;  but,  how  much  disgrace  you  will  suffisr  at  the 
outset,  how  much  degradation  you  will  submit  to  as  a  prelindna- 
ry  ?  In  these  circumstances,  then,  are  we  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  with  a  spirit  and  energy  worthy  of  the  British  name,  and 
of  the  British  character?  or  are  we,  by  sending  couriers  to 
Paris,  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  a  stubborn  and  su- 
percilious government,  to  yield  to  what  they  require,  and  ta 
submit  to  whatever  they  may  impose  ?  I  hope  there  is  not  a 
hand  in  his  majesty's  councils  which  would  sign  the  proposal; 
that  there  is  not  a  heait  in  this  house  which  would  sanction  the 


t  See  SUte  Papers.  December  2rth,  1796. 
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measure;  and,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  British    CHAP. 
dominions  who  would  act  as  the  courier.     In  answering  the      L1X. 
speech  of  Mr,  Pitt,  Mr.  Erskine  took  a  general  view  of  the  s^^>r^^j 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  war  with  France,*  and  endea-      1796. 
voured  to  prove  that  the  ostensible  was  not  the  real  grounds  of  Mr  Kr- 
the  rupture ;  but  that  we  were  actually  to  be  at  war  for  Belgium,  ^^^^^^i^g 
Mr.  Fox  argued,  that  the  whole    amount  of  the   ''iinister's  ^^^J^  ^^ 
splendid  oration  that  night,  was  to  admit  that  we  had  been  four  conse- 
years  engaged  in  a  war  unprecedented  in  expense  and  force,  auences  of 
and  had   done  nothing :  after  all  the  efforts  so  honourable  to  ttie  war. 
Britons;  after  an  addition  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  millions ^jj?^'jj."8r 
to  the  national  debt,  and  of  nine  minions  to  the  permanent  taxes  ^^** 
of  the  country;  after  an  enormous  effusion  of  human  blood, 
and  an  incalculable  addition  to  human  wretchedness;  so  far 
were  we  from  having  gained  any  object  for  which  we  had  set 
out  in  the  war,  that  the  minister  had  this  night  come  forward, 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  speech^  to  show  that  the  only  effect  of 
all  our  efforts  had  been,  that  the  enemy  had,  from  success,  be* 
come  more  unreasonable  in  their  pretensions,  and  that  all  hopes 
of  peace  were  removed  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever.     To 
persevere  in  an  undertaking  productive  of  such  prodigious  ex- 
pense and  loss,  without  the  least  probability  of  advantage,  or 
even  indemnification,  was  altogether  inconsistent,  not  only  with 
-wisdom  but  with  common  prudence  and  common  sense.     In 
private  life,  a  person  who  should  persevere  in  a  ruinous  under- 
taking, which  wasted  large  property,  and  incurred  overwhelm* 
ing  debts,  without  receiving  any  returns,  would  be,  by  all  men 
in  their  senses,  deemed  an  in&tuated  projector.    The  nature 
and  character  of  such  public  conduct  was  the  same ;  the  only 
difference  was,  that  the  madness  of  the  former  involved  a  few 
individuals :  the  madness  of  the  latter,  a  great,  populous,  and 
powerful  nation,  in  its  destructive  effects.     Persisting  in  a  hos- 
tile spirit  against  the  French  republic,  fondly  wishing  to  restore 
their  beloved  arbitrary  monarchy,  ministers,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  and  most  decisive  experience,  still  cherished  their  delu- 
sive hopes,  embraced  the  most  futile  and  often  exploded  theories, 
and  still  conceived  that  France,  exhausted  by  her  efforts,  would 
yield  to  our  dictates.     With  these  ideas  and  views,  they  had 
resolved  to  prosecute  this  war,  surpassing  in  its  miseries  our 
pernicious  project  of  subjugating  and  enslaving  America.    So 
obstinate  in  madness,  they  had  pretended  to  negotiate,  merely 
to  induce  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  expenses  which  they  so 
severely  felt    The  negotiation,  as  it  appeared  from  its  circum- 

u  His  reasonings  and  sentiments  upon  this  sabject  were  afterwards  et* 
panded  in  his  celebrated  and  popular  publication  so  very  universally  read, 
and  called  for  in  so  many  editions.  On  the  acutencss,  m^nuity^  and  elo- 
quence of  this  production,  as  well  as  its  candid  and  liberal  spirit,  all  im- 
partial critics  bestowed  high  praise,  whether  they  agreed  or  disagreed  is 
his  statements,  reasonings,  and  inferences,  conoeming  the  causes  aDdcoii*> 
sequences  of  the  war. 

Vok.  II.  74 
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CHAP.    Stances  and  proisoshbns,  was  never  intended  to  be  concUiatoiy. 

UX*      The  British  minister  had  categorically  declared,  that  he  could 

^•^'■^^^^i^  not    recede  from    demanding  the  cession  of  Belgium ;  the 

1796.  French  government  as  peremptorily  declared,  they  would  not 
recede  from  their  refusal.  The  French,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
had  merely  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the^ 
had  acquired  in  war.  In  denying  to  our  demands  the  restitu* 
tbn  of  Belgium,  they  knew  they  could,  by  their  power,  support 
that  denial ;  whereas  we  insisted  on  a  concession  which  we  had 
no  means  to  enforce.  As  a  question  of  expedience,  it  was  ex- 
tremely absurd  to  continue,  on  account  of  Belgium,  so  dreadful 
a  war,  when  we  were  morally  certain,  that  all  our  exertions  to 
regain  it  would  be  unavailing.  Our  offers  of  compensai.oB 
were  totally  inadequate  to  this  valuable  acquisition  of  the 
French;  tiiereibre  we  could  not  reasonably  hope  that  they 
would  have  been  accepted.  We  already  saw,  in  the  uncx.-m- 
pled  depreciation  of  the  national  funds  on  lord  Mabnsbury's  re- 
turn, the  dreadful  shock  which  public  credit  received ;  anu  we 
might  reasonably  expect,  that,  as  the  pressure  of  the  nen^  in- 
cumbrances came  to  be  felt,  the  shock  would  be  much  gnrater: 
dejection  and  despondency  were  spread  through  the  country; 

1797.  the  nation  was  never  in  so  deplorable  and  dreadful  a  situation. 
Motions  for  On  these  and  similar  grounds,  Mr.  Fox  in  the  house  of  com-  j 
vil  T  m*'  -  '"°'^''  ^^^  ^^^  Oxford  in  the  house  of  peers,  proposed  addresses 
j^^jg^    *"'  to  the  king,  representing  the  conduct  of  ministry,  in  the  whole 

of  the  war,  as  ruinous;  in  this  negotiation,  as  a  compound  of 

folly  and  deceit;  and  describing  the  country  as  hastening  to 

destruction,  through  their  hifatuated  counsels.   These  addresses* 

atenenu    however,  were  negatived,  and  opposite  addresses,  approving 

tived  by     highly  of  the  general  system  of  ministers,  of  the  principles  and 

ftekt  ma-  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  the 

jorities.      rupture  upon  the  French,  were  carried  by  most  numerous  ma- 

jorities. 

The  sentiment,  of  parliament,  howerer,  concerning  minister^ 
and  the  public  affairs^  were  now  very  far  from  being  general] 
Instead  of  deeming  the  country  prosperous,  great  numbers  weofl 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  thought  it,  from  the  grievous 
burthens  of  the  war,  about  to  sink  to  ruin. 
Gloomy  In  the  earlier  part  of  1797,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  glooR^i 

aspect  of    and  dismal.     We  were  involved  in  a  war,  distressing  bejfond  a.1 
affairs  at    historical   record,   without  seeing  any    likelihood  of   an  eod 
the  com-    national  credit  seemed  to  totter  from  its  base;  rebellion  m-M 
^^iToi     i*^^y  ^  ^^'^^  ou^  ^^  ^^  sister  island ;  and,  while  foreign  in 
17^7.         vasion  threatened,  those  who  had  so  long  been  the  champioc) 
of  Britain  upon  her  own  element,  refused  to  obey  orders  issue 
for  her  defence,  and  turned  their  mutinous  arms  ag^ainst  th«i 
country, 
j^y^l^^^^      The  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the  national  debt,  h* 
the  na*       ^i*  ^o  years,  created  an  alarm  among  many  proprietors  in  tfe 
tiooal debt. public  funds;  and,  under  this  impression,  sums   to  a  grci 
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mmount  were  sold  out  of  the  stocks,  and  rested  in  other  securi-    CHAP, 
ties.    After  the  faUure  of  the  negotiation,  the  sellers  became     LIX. 
much  more  numerous,  and  the  prices  fell  proportionably*    With  ^-^^^^^^^ 
fesLTw  of  the  downfall  of  national  credit,  were  joined  fears  for     179T. 
the  grand  national  repository,  the  bank.    Visionary  as,  when 
examined,  those  apprehensions  proved ;   there  was  a   concur- 
rence of  circumstances  which,  without  affecting  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  most  opulant  body  recorded  in  commercial' 
history,  menaced   their  immediate  solrency  according  to  the 
literal  tenor  of  their  engagements.    In  die  course  of  the  war, 
the  bank  had  advanced  immense   and  extraordinary  sums  to 
government,  &r  beyond  its  usual  accommodation  to  the  trea* 
sury.    A  considerable  part  of  these  advances  consisted  of  re* 
mittances  to  foreign  powers,  and  especially  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany ;  and  being  necessarily  in  coin,  instead  of  promissory 
notes,  greatly  diminished  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  kingdom. 
So  early  as  1795,  the  directors  had  strongly  expressed  to  Mr.  Advances 
Pitt  their  expectations  "  that  he  would  arrange  his  finances  for  *jd  *^« 
**  the  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  depend  on  any  farther  ^ank.^ 
^  assistance  from  the  bank."      They  repeated   their  remon* 
strances  at  different  periods  in  the  same  year ;  and,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  they  concluded  a  written  representation,  by  stating  Correj, 
^  the  absolute  necessity  which  they  conceived  to  exist,  for  di-pondeiiee 
^  minishing  the  sum  of  their  present  advances  to  government,  between 
^*  the  last  having  been  granted  with  great  reluctance  on  their  the  bank 
**  part,  on  his  pressing  solicitations."     In   1796,  however,  the  *"<^  ™"***" 
ur^ncy  of  Mr.  Pitt  representing  the  pressing  demands  of  the^'* 
public  service,  induced  them  to  continue  large  accommodations 
to  government.    In  the  beginning  of  1797,  the  minister  request* 
ed  fiirther  advances;  and  idso  stated,  that  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  beyond  the  (accommodation  of  the  En- 
glish treasury*  would  be  wanted  as  a  loan  for  Ireland.    On  the  Alarms  for 
9th  of  February  1797,  the  directors  ordered  the  governor  to  in- public 
form  Mr.  Pitt,   <<that,  under  the  present  state  of  the  bank's  ac-<:tedit. 
^  commodation  to  government  here,  to  agree  with  his  request  of 
<^  making  a  farther  advance  of  1,500,0001.  as  a  loan  to  Ireland, 
^  would  threaten  ruin  to  the  bank,  and  most  probably  brings  pesr  of  •» 
^'  the  directors,to  shut  up  the  doors."'    But  besides  die  remit-  inyasjoo, 
lance    of  specie,   and  the    advance    to  government,  another 
cause  powerfully  co-operated :   tiie  dread  of  invasion  induced 
the  formers,  and  others  resident  in  parts  distant  from  the  me- 
tropolis, to  withdraw  their  money  from  the  hands  of  those  bank^ 
ers  with  whom  it  was  deposited.      The  run,  therefore  com- 
menced upon  the  country  banks,  and  the  demand  for  specie  y°*^u|^ 
soon  reached  the  metropolis.    From  Monday  the  90th  of  Fc*fo™,^ie 
bruary,  a  great  run  began  upon  the  banki  which  increased  the  Kapidde. 
21st,  and  st91  more  rapidly  on  the  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  crease  of 

cash  in  the 
X  See  eorreapondence  between  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  bank.  Annual  Register^  bank. 
1797. 
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CHAP.    The  ^nk  was  extremely  alarmed.      On  the  24^  the  dnfti 
U^-      and  demands  of  cash  for  bank  notes  were  so  numerous  and 
^^"^'^'^i' large,  that  a  deputation  of  the  directors  hastened  to  the  chan- 
ir7      celior  of  the  exchequer,  to  state  the  amount  of  cash  in  hands 
The  public  ^^  QQtes  demandable  by  bearer ;    and  also  the  drafts  of  the 
jS^pl^"    preceding  and  present  day ;  and  to  ask  him  how  £eu-  he  thought 
tiontogo-  ^^^  ^^^  might  venture  to  go  on  paying  coin,  and  when  he 
vemment.  would  think  it  necessary  to  interfere,  before  the  cash  was  so 
Order  of    reduced  as  might  be  detrimental  to  the  immediate  service.   Go- 
council  to   vemment  thought  itoelf  compelled  to  mterpose  ;   and,  on  the 
nMTnento    ^^^^  °^  February,  an  order  of  the  privy-council  was  issued,  pio- 
m  cash.      hibiting  the  directors  of  the  bank  from    '^  issumg  any  cash  ip 
The  sub.    ^  payment  till  the  sense  of  parliament  should  be  taken."   This 
jeet  is  dis-  subject  being  announced  to  the  respective   houses,  the  oppo- 
«**«J?**  '"   nents  and  supporters    of   ministers    formed    totally   different 
^^       opinions  of  the  amount  of  the  actual  case ;  the  former  construed 
Opposition  ^^c  discontinuance  of  cash  payments  which  the  national  repoa- 
declare  the  tory  was  pledged  to  perform,  into  an  inability  to  discharge  its 
bank  to  be  pecuniary  engagements :  under  that  impression,  they  declared 
in  .  state     ^^  bank  of  England  to  be  in  a  state  of  insolvency  and  bank- 
cv  from™  """P^^y  •    ^"  opinion  was  founded  in  the  usual  definitions  and 
the  infattt-  pi*&ctice  of  merchants,  according  to  which,  any  individual  or 
ation  of      company  that  did  not  pay  his  or  their  own  notes  or  acceptan- 
ministers.   ces,  was  certainly  insolvent  as  long  as  the  disability  lasted  and 
bankrupt  or  not  according  to  its  permanency.      The  notes  of 
the  bank  had  been  commonly  considered  merely  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  gold  and  silver ;    and  their  convertibility  into  cois 
had  been  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  criterion  of  their  value; 
and  thence  an  obstruction  to  the  readiness  of  their  exchange  for 
gold  or  silver  was  esteemed  a  depreciation.      Ministers  consi- 
dered the  present  as  a  case  to  be  viewed  on  great  and  general 
principles,  without  being  confined  to  the  daily  usage  of  ordina- 
ry stations :  the  present  was  not  a  question  of  definition,  but  of 
Ministers   expediency  and  provision.      The  bank  of  England  had  bees 
allege,  and  Stated  by  its  directors  to  possess,  in  its  corporate  property,  ef- 
the  bank    fects  infinitely  beyond  all  the  demands  to  which  it  was  subject; 
proves  lU   ^jm^  fpQy,^  unfounded  alarms,  was  not  suffered  to  retain  the  usu- 
S^«-    **  quantity  of  gold  and  silver :    they  believed  this  statement  to 
oeed  its'    \^  ^<^®  *  ^"^  denied  that  if  it  was  found  so,  the  bank  could  be 
en^fage-      justly  denominated   insolvent  and  bankrupt.     Money,  whether, 
ments.        m  coin,  metal,  or  any  other  material,  was  merely  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  an  agreed  representative  of  commodity :  where 
there  was  abundance  of  effects,  they  would  soon  bring  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  merchandise  to  market.^     The  first  step 
to  be  taken  was  to  ascertain  the  assets  of  the   bank :   for  that 
purpose,  a  second  committee  was  proposed,  and   appointed  in 
both  houses  in  the  beginning  of  March.     The  result  of  the  re- 
ports was,  <*  that  on  the  35th  of  February,  the  last  day  of  pay* 

y  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nataooo^  voL  I  passim* 
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(^JDg  lg;old  and  sSver,  there  was  a  surplus  of  effects  belon^n^    CHAP. 
^  to  the  bank,  beyond  the  total  debts,  amounting  to  the  sum  of     L>^^ 
«  3,826,89  'I.  exclusive  of  a  permane?  t  debt  of  1 1 .666,8001.  due  Vi^'>'^^^ 
'^froin  government;  that  the  bank  of  England  had  lately  ex-      1797. 
"  periencea  an  universal  drain  of  cash  ;  that  this  drain  was  ow* 
^  io§:  to  drafts  from  the  country,  which  arose  from  local  alarms 
"of  invasion  ;  that  demands  had  been  of  late  progressively  in- 
"  creasing,  but  particularly  in   the  Isfst  week ;  and  that  there 
"  was  every  reason  to  apprehend,  that  these  demands,  and  the 
**  consequent  progressive  reduction  of  cash,  would  continue^ 
^  and  even  increase,  insomuch  that  if  it  were  to  proceed  in  the 
''  same  proportion,  the  bank  of  England  would  he  deprived  of 
^  the  means  of  supplying  the  cash  which  might  be  necessary  t>r 
"  pressing  exigencies  of  public  service.'*     Grounded  on  these  ^^  ^^' 
reports,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill,  enabling  the  bank  of  England  u^^ 
to  issue  notes  in  payment  of  demands  upon  them    instead  of  |^..  ^ 
cash,  agreeably  to  the  late  order  of  council  to  that  effect :  and  notes,  in- 
after  various  discussions,  and  several  modifications,  the  bill  was  stead  of 
passed  into  a  law.    This  measure  saved  the  credit  of  the  banky  cash. 
and  of  the  public  funds,  which  had  been  injured  by  the  alarm ; 
recalled  to   circulation  the   concealed  hoards   of  the  valuable 
metals,  and  made  money  of  the  various  denominations  much 
more  plentiful  than  before.     The  predictions  of  the  ablest  men 
ID  opposidon,  that  bank  notes  would  soon  be  sold  at  a  great 
discount,   proved  totally  unfounded ;  and  the  interference  of    ' 
the  privy-council  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  on  the  alarming 
disappearance  of  the  precious  metals,  has  from  experience  been 
demonstrated  not  only  prudent,  but  indispensably  necessary. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  alarm  from  the  bank  subsided,  when  Complaints 
other  imminent  dangers  occasioned  dread  and   consternation,  of  the 
The  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Britain  had  long  complained  of  the  sailors, 
tmallness  of  their  pay,  as  totally  inadequate  to  their  comfortable 
subsistence  and  accommodation,  in  the  present  diminished  va- 
lue of  money :  with  these  grievances,  still  unredressed,  other 
causes  co-operated  to  produce   and    desseminate    discontents 
throughout  the  army  and  navy.    The  democratical  doctrines  ^^^'^L 
of  universal  equality  had  been  circulated  by  inflammatory  ^gi-^^JJrita^ 
titors,  but  more  especially  in  the  navy ;  great  numbers  of  po-  ian^ 
Ktical  innovators  entered  themselves  aboard  the  fleet;  they 
knew  the  principal  grievances  in  the  estimation  of  sailors,  to  be 
severe  punishment  when  aboard,  and  the  .want  of  means  of 
pleasure  when  ashore :  they,  therefore,  directed  their  animad* 
versions  to  the  harsh  behaviour  of  several  of  the  officers,  and  to 
tbe  striking  disproportion  observed  in  the  distribution  of  prize 
money.*     This  inequality  they  represented  not  only  as  unjust« 
but  as  a  proof  of  the  contempt  in  which  sailors  were  held  by 
tbeir  offieers  ;  and  yet  it  was  evident,  that,  to  the  bravery  of 
Ate  seamen  was  principally  owing  the  success  in  Obost  engage*? 

a  See  Annual  Begister,  1797^ 
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ments.    The  promoters  of  these  doctrines  conducted  thdr  in* 
culcatlons   and   measures  with  such   secrecy  and  sagacity^  as 
*  showed  veiy  considerable  ability  and  skill :    the  means  employ- 
ed were  dexterously  and  comprehensively  fitted  to  the  end  pro- 
posed,—the  incitement  of  a  general  mutiny  through  the  fleet.* 
With  so  much  address  were  their  schemes  conducted,  that  the 
existence  of  discontent  was  not  suspected  by  the  ofiicen  until 
mutiny  was  publicly  announced.     Several  anonymous  petitions 
in  the  month  of  March,  were  sent  from  the  channel  fleet  to  lord 
Howe,  begging  his  interference  to  procure  such  an  increase  of 
pay  as  would  enable  them  in  those  dear  times  to  support  their 
femilies.     Earl  Howe,  then  at  London,  wrote  to  the  command- 
ing officer  at  Portsmouth,    lord  B  rid  port, '  to  inquire  whether 
there  was  any  dissatisfaction.     His  lordship,  afler  examining  his 
officers,  reported  that  there  was  none ;  and  that  it  was  merely 
an  attempt  of  certain  individuals  to  persuade  government  that 
the  sailors  disapproved  of  its  conduct.     The  admiralty  bong 
informed  by  lord  Howe  of  the  petitions  and  inquiries,  drew  the 
same  conclusion.     But  at  this  time  it  was  settled  by  all  the  sap- 
ors of  the  channel  fleet,  that  no  ship  should  heave  an  anchor  till 
ft  redress  of  grievances  was  obtained.     On  the  1 3th  of  April) 
lord  Bridport  ordered  the  signal  for  weighing  anchor:  which, 
instead  of  obeying,  the  sailors   in   the  Queen  Charlotte,  lord 
Howe's  own  ship,  set  up  three  cheers,  as  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing  mutiny ;  and  every  otlier  ship  followed  the  example. 
The  officers  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  recall  the  sail- 
ens  to  obedience  ;  but  their  attempts  were  unavailing.  The  aailon 
were  now  supreme  masters  of  the  fleet;  every  crew  appointed 
two  delegates  to  form  a  convention,  which  should  carry  on  its 
deliberations  in  lord  Howe's  own  cabin.     On  the  17th,  ao  oath 
was  administered  to  every  man  in  the  fleet,  to  support  the  cause 
in  which  they  had  engaged :  ropes  were  then  reeted  to  the  yard 
arm  in  every  ship,  as  the  signal  of  punishment  that  would  be  in- 
fiicted  on  those  that  betrayed  the  cause ;  and  several  officers  were 
sent  ashore  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  their  respective 
crews.     Meanwhile,  though  the  admiral  could  not  lead  lus  fleet 
to  sea,  both  he  and  the  officers  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  attention,  and  the  whole  routine  of  naval  duties  were 
regularly  performed.    On  the  18th,  two  petitions,  one  to  the 
admiralty,  and  the  other  to  the  house  of  commons,  were  draws 
up,  and  signed  by  the  delegates.    The  petition  to  the  commons 
stated^in  very  respectful  language  and  correct  com  position,  the 
inadequacy  of  their  pay  (unchanged  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II>) 
ffto  their  subsistence  in  the  present  state  of  prices ;  and  their  in* 
feriority  in  variouB  articles  to  the  soldiers.    Their  petition  n>  the 
admiralty  stated  the  low  rate  of  their  pay,  and  the  insufficiencf 
of  their  allowanoe  of  provisions ;  demanding  an  increase  of  both, 
together  irith  the  liberty  of  going  ashore  while  in  harbour;  and 
the  continuance  of  pay  to  wounded  seamen,  till  they  should  be 
cured  and  discharged. 

a  Annual  Register,  179T. 
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These  proceedings  80  greatly  alarmed  government,  that  the    CFfAP. 
lords  of  the  admiralty  went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  inspect  the      UX. 
transactions  of  the  fleet  themselves:  finding  the  finn  determi->*i^'*^^^^i^ 
nation  of  the  sailors  to  persist  in  their  demands,  and  aware  of     1797. 
the  dreadful  consequences  that  must  ensue  if  the  defenders  of 
our  country  continued  refractory,  they  authorized  lord  Bridport 
to  inform  the  ship's  company,  that  they  would  recommend  to 
the  king  to  propose  to  parliament  an  augmentation  of  their  pay, 
and  a  redress  of  their  other  complaints.     The  delegates  answer-  April  21st. 
ed,  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  crew,  to  ag^ee  to  no- 
thing; that  should  not  be  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  king's  proclamation.    This  declaration  being  made 
in  a  conference  with  several  commanders,  admiral  Gardner  was 
so  irritated,  that  he  seized  one  of  the  delegates  by  the  collar^ 
and  swore  he  would  have  them  all  hanged,  with  every  fif\h  man 
throughout  the  fleet.      This    conduct   so   much    enraged  the 
sailors,  that  the  brave  officer  with  difliculty  escaped  tlive ;  the 
ships  loaded  their  guns,  and  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  de* 
fence.     The   next    day,    however,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  stating  the  motives  of  their  conduct  on 
the  preceding  day ;  and  another  to  lord  Bridport,  expressing 
for  him  personally  the  highest  respect  and/  attachment.      On 
the  23d,  his  lordship  pathetically  addressing  his  crew,  informed 
them  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  redress  of  all  their  grievan- 
ces) and  the  king's  pardon  for  what  had  passed.      These  of- 
fers being  communicated  to  the  other  crews,  after  some  delibe- 
ration, were  accepted,  and  every  sailor  returned  to  his  duty. 
For  a  fortnight  the  fleet  remained  tranquil,  expecting  from  par-  ^  *hc 
fament  a  confirmation  of  their  demands,  but  finding  no  steps  ^^  ^^ 
hitherto  taken  for  that  purpose,  they  renewed  their  former  me-     ^*. 
naces.    Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  government  sent  to  quell  [*  Tjj^*** 
the  tumnlt,  lord  Howe,  an  officer  universally  beloved  through-  |J,JJ^ 
out  the  British  fleet.  This  illustrious  commander  having  pledged 
his  word  to  the  seamen  that  government  would  faithfully  keep  its 
promises,  they  declared  their  unlimited  confidence  in  lord  Howe's 
assurance,  and  returned  to  their  duty.     A  mutinous  disposition 
which  had  also  appeared  at  Plymouth,  subsided  upon  hearing  of 
these  transactions  at  Portsmouth. 

Parliament  now  proceeded  to  consider  the  case  of  the  sea-  An  aug;- 
men:  Mr.    Pitt  proposed  an  augmentation  which  was  unani- "^"^M®"* 
mously  agreed  to  as  necessary  both  in  justice  and  policy ;  but ^pPjJ^. 
Mr.  Fox  very  strongly  censured  the  procrastination  of  minis-  parliameDt 
try,  to  which  he  imputed  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances.    It 
vas  hoped  that  these  compliances  of  government,  sanctioned 
by  legislature,  would  have  prevented  any  fresh  tumults;  but  More  out* 
a  mutiny  broke  out  at  the  Nore,  on  the  22d  of  May,  much"e^"« 
more  outrageous  and  dangerous   than  the  proceedings  of  the ^rousmu. 
Portsmouth    or  Plymouth  fleets.     The  sulors  at  the  Nore  ^y  ^^  ^J 
blamed  those  of  Portsmouth,  for  having  omitted  to  insist  on  a  Nore. 
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CHAP,    more  equal  distribution  of  prize  money.    The  crews  took  pos- 
UX.     session  of  their  respective  ships»  chose  delegates,  stated  their 
s^'^^'^^^ii-'  demands,  including  not  only  a  much  larger  distribution  of  prire 
1797.     money j"*  but  many  privileges  and  exemptions  from  duty,  which 
were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  subordination  of  the  navy,  and 
objects  of  the  service.     At  the  head  of  this  mutiny  was  a  person 
Pttfta.      named   Richard   Parker,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  not  unedu- 
cated, a  bold  and  resolute  character.    The  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, directed  admiral  Buckner,   the  commanding  officer  at 
the  Nore,  to  inform  the  seamen,  that  their  demands  were  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  good  order  and  regulations  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  the  navy,  and  could  not  for  that  reason  be  com- 
plied with;  but,  that  on  returning  to  their  duty,  they  would 
receive  the  king's  pardon  for  their  breach  of  obedience.  To 
this  offer  Parker  replied  by  a  declaration,  that  the  seamen  had 
unanimously  determined  to  keep  possession  of  the  fleet,  until 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  should  repair  to  the  Nore  and  re- 
dress   the    grievances    which    they    had   stated.    Meanwhile, 
on  the  6th  of  June,  the  mutinous  fleet  was  joined  by  four 
ships  of  the  line,   from   the   squadron   which,  under  admiral 
Duncan,  was  watching  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  North 
sea.     The  lords  of  the  admiralty  hastened    to   Sherness,  and 
held  a  board  at  which  Parker  and  the  other  delegates  attend- 
ed :  but  their  behaviour  was  so  audacious,  that  the  commis* 
sioners  returned  to  town  without  the  least  success.    Embolden- 
ed by  the  strength  of  men  and  shipping  in  their  hands,  and 
resolved  to  persevere  in  their  demands  till  they  should  extort 
compliance,  the  mutineers  proceeded  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of 
provisions  for  that  purpose,  by  seizing  two  vessels  laden  wiA 
The  insor-  stores,  and  sent  notice  ashore  that  they  intended  to  block  up 
genu         the  Thames,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between  Undon 
Week  up     and  the  sea,  in  order  to  force  government  to  a  speedy  ac- 
T^unet.     *^^**'°*^  ^®  *^^**'  terms ;  they  began  the  execution  of  their  me- 
nace by  mooring  four  of  their  vessels  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  stopping  several  ships  that  were  coming  from  the 
Alarm  in    metroj>olis.      While  these  transactions  excited  great  alarm  in 
London,     the   nation,    they    were    violently    reprobated    by  the  seamen 
belonging  to  the  two  divisions  of  the  fleet  lying  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  ;  each  of  them  addressed  an  admonition  to  their 
/  fellow  seamen  at  the  Nore,  warmly  condemning  their  proceed- 

ings as  a  scandal  to  the  name  of  British  sailors,  and  exhorting 
them  to  be  content  with  the  indulgence  already  granted  l)f 
government,  and  to  return  to  their  duty  without  insisting  on 
more  concessions  than  had  been  demanded  by  the  rest  of  the 
navy.  These  warnings  proved  ineffectual :  the  delegates 
commissioned  lord  Northesk,  whom  they  had  kept  confined  in 
the  Montague  which  he  commanded,  to  repair  to  the  king  ia 
the  name  of  the  fleet,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  conditions 

h  See  Annual,  Register  179r. 
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•n  which  they  were  willing  to  deliver  up  the  ships.     The 
petition  which  he  was  charged  to  lay  before  the  king,  was 
highly  respectful  and  loyal  to  his  majesty,  but  very  bitter  against ' 
his  ministers;   and  they   required   an  entire  compliance  with     1797. 
every  one  of  their  demands,  threatening,  on  the  re^sal  of  any, 
to  put  immediately  to  sea.    Lord  Northesk  undertook  to  con- 
vey their  petition ;  but  told  them,  that,  from  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  its  contents,  he  could  not  flatter  them  with  the  hope 
of  success.    No  answer  being  returned  to  the  message,  and    . 
informatics  being  brought  to  the  fleet  that  the  nation  at  large 
highly  disapproved  of  their  proceedings,  great  divisions  took 
place  among  the  delegates,  and  several  of  the  ships  deserted 
the  others ;  not,  however,  without  much  contest  and  bloodshed. 
The  mutineers,  despairing  now  of  accomplishing  their  designs,  The muIoi^s 
struck  their  flag  of  mutiny:  every  ship  was   left  at  its  own >t length 
command,  and  they  all  gradually  returned  to  obedience.    Par-  "T^^  ^ 
ker  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  after  fi,  solemn  trial  that  p^|^^|J^ 
lasted  three  days,  on  board  the  Neptune,  he  was  sentenced  tried  and 
to  death.     He  suffered  with  great  coolness  and  intrepidity,  execute 
acknowledging  the  justice  of   his  sentence.     With    him  the 
other  chief  ringleaders,  after  a  full  proof  of  their  guilt,  were 
condemned  and  executed ;  but  mercy  either  immediately,  or  at 
a  more  distant  period,  was  ei^tended  to  the  rest  ^  This  mutiny, 
so  much  more  dangerous  than  the  disturbances  in  the  other 
fleets,  attracted  the  very  serious  attention  of  parliament,  to  which 
it  was  communicated  by  a  message  ftt>m  his  majesty :  measures 
were  adopted  for  preventing  communication  between  the  well 
affected  and  the  present  mutineers,  and  also  precautions  were 
employed  tb  hinder  and  punish  future  attempts  to  seduce  soldiers 
or  sailors  ftx>m  their  duty  and  allegiance,  or  to  excite  mutiny 
and  sedition. ,  With  this  view,  Mr.  Pitt  projiosed  a  bill  purport-  Law  veil- 
ing, that  persons  who  should  endeavour  to  seduce  #ither  sol- dering  the 
diers  or  sailors  from  their  duty,  or  instigate  them  to  mutinous^'If^K^^'oit 
practices,  or  commit  any  act  of  mutiny,  or  form  any  mutinous  ^^^iJ^*^ 
assemblies,  should  on  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  feiM^. 
and  suffer  death.*    The  duration  of  the  act  was  limited  to  one 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session ;  and  the 
law  at  the  present  crisis,  was-  so  evidently  necessary  that  it  pass- 
ed by  an  unanimous  vote.     Having  suppressed  this  insurrection 
of  the  sailors,  government  turned  its  attention  to  the  armv, 
which  complained  t>f  the  smallness  of  pay.    An  increase  h^d 
been  granted  about  two  years  before,  and  new  a  flirther  augmen- 
tation was  established  by  which  every  soldier  was  to  receive  a 
shilling  per  day. 

Great  discontents  prevailed  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  which  state  of 
ministers  imputed  to  the  xlissemination  of  Jacobinical  principles ;  Ird«ii4^ 
and  opposition  to  the  system  of  government  which  had  been 
adopted  sbce  the  recall  of  earl   Fitzwilliam.     Ministers  re- 

e  See  Acts  of  Psrllaroeat^  1797^. 
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presented  the  country  as  having  been  almost  in  a  state  of 
rebellion :  insurrection  had  been  prevented  by  the  firmness  of 
government,  and  could  be  hindered  in  future  only  by  a  con- 
VfVr.     tinuance  of  the  vigorous  measures  which  were  now  employed. 
The   opponents,  of  ministers   denied    that   the   Irish   people 
were  disposed  to  rebellion;  and  declared  there  existed  great 
discontents,  arising  from  the  .arbitrary,  coercive,  and  unconsti« 
tutional  system  of  the  Irish  government,  tending  to  drive  the 
LordMoira  people  of  Ireland  to  rebellion.^     Earl  Moira  moved  an  address, 
proposes    praying  his  majesty's  interference  to  allay  the  discontents  in 
m  address  Ireland.     The  motion  was  resisted,  first  as  an  interposition 
y'^J'j^'^^^'of  the  British  legislature  in   Irish  affairs,  contrary  to  the  inde- 
m^esty.^  pendence  of  the  Irish  legislature;  secondly,  as  mischievous, 
His  matioo  su'^^e  it  tended  to  render  the  Irish  disaffected  towards  their  own 
ijinega-      parliament  and    government,   whose    conduct  was  the  most 
tiFed.         conducive  to  their   welfare   that  could  possibly  be   adopted. 
Motions  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  rejected  upon  similar  grounds.    In  supporting  their 
.    respective  propositions,  lord  Moira  and  Mr.  Fox  reprobated 
the  present  system  of  administering  Ireland,  described   the 
various  classes  and  sects  of  men  whom  the  system  of  terror 
tended  to  alienate,  but  especially  the  catholics  in  the  south, 
and  presbyterians  in  the  north.    The  arguments  however  did 
not  influence  government,  which*  continued  to  approve  of  a 
system  that  was  styled  by  its  supporters  provident  and  whole- 
some firmness:  by  its  opponents,  violent  and  impolitic  tyranny: 
but  the  full  illustration  of  the  grounds  of  these  contrary  opinions, 
will  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

The  ministers,  since  the  rupture  of  lord  Malmsbury's  nego- 
tiation, had  greaUy  declined  in  popularity,  and  numerous  peti- 
tions wer^  presented  to  the  king  for  their  -dismission.     Induced 
by  the  calamitous  events  of  the  war,  and  encouraged  by  the 
MotioM     •^ntiments  which  were  now  becoming  prevalent,  their  oppo- 
Jbr  tl)e  re-  nents  proposed,  in  both  houses  of  parliamenty  addresses*  to 
inoval  of    his  majesty  to  remove  from  his  councils  his  present  servants, 
miniaten.  The  grounds  both  of  attack  and  defence  were  the  same  that 
had  been  so  often  discussed  in  many  propositions,  and  various 
fi>nns,  and  included  the  commencement  and  continuance  of 
war;  its  conduct  and  events;  the  rupture  of  the  negotiatioD; 
the  management  of  finance;  the  enormous  addition  of  debt 
and  taxes ;  and  the  distresses  of  the  nation ;  with  the  replies 

d  See  Parliamentaty  Debates,  179/. 

e  llie  respective  motions  were  made  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  house 
of  peers,  March  ^7th  ;  and%by  Mr.  alderman  Combe  in  the  bouse  of  oom- 
anons,  May  19th.  The  former  limited  his  proposition  to  the  dismianlof 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  the  iaUer  inchided  all  the  cabiaet  uiisten. 
See  Patlisnientaiy  Reports  for  1797- 
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often  repeated.    The  motions  were  respectively  rejected  by  both    CHAP« 
houses;  LIX. 

Mr.  Grey,  this  seasoO}  renewed  his  propositions  of  parliament-  ^^^^'^^Si/ 
uy  reform :  and  his  scheme  was  more  definite  and  explicit  than     1797. 
at  preceding  periods :  that  the  number  of  county  members  should  T^Jf^ 
be  increased  from  ninety-two  to  a  hundred  and  thirteent  eligible  ^^^  |Sj. 
not  only  by  freeholders,  but  by  copyholders  and  leaseholders ;  j^arlift* 
and  that  the  other  four  hundred  members  should  be  chosen  by  mentaiy 
all  householders.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposition,  refim. 
were,  with  some  new  details  and  illustrations,  the  same  that  had 
been  so  repeatedly  employed.    Near  the  close  of  the  session,  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  peers  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation ;  but  opposed  by  ministers,  as  intended  to  ptt>- 
duce  a  change  of  measures,  which  change  they  affirmed  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  Charlotte  Matilda,  the  princess  ^amage 
royal,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  ««d^^^^ 
%bl7  distinguished  for  ability,  knowledge,  and  literary  taste,  was  Jg^Jf^ 
married  to  Frederick  William  hereditary  prince  of  Wirtemberg. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  archbishop  of  York,  in  pre-. 
sence  of  the  royal  family.    Our  sovereign  gave  the  hand  of  his 
amiable  and  beloved  daughter  to  her  destined  husband.  The  do- 
mestic sensibility  of  that  affectionate  and  happy  family,  was  very 
striking  and  impressive  on  an  occasion  that  was  to  separate  them 
from  so  dear  a  member :  fraternal,  sisterly,  and,  above  all,  pa- 
rental feelings,  when  combined  with  the  character  and  relations 
of  the  illustrious  personages,  rendered  the  scene  at  once  solemn 
and  pathetic.  Her  highness  received  a  portion  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  Parliament  rose  the  20th  of  July,  after  having  sitten  be-  Parliament 
tween  nine  and  ten  months. 
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Campaign  of  1797  —Operations  in  Italy— settlement  of  Italy— dispbjfs  tite . 
political  abilities  of  Bonaparte— Address  and  versatility  of  Bonaparte- 
attempts  to  revolutionize  the  minds  of  the  people.— He  marches  against 
the  Auatrians.— The  archduke  Charles  is  appointed  general  of  Iht  Aus- 
trians.— Formidable  armies  of  the  archduke  and  Bonaparte.— After  suo 
cessive  victories,  Bonaparte  advances  towards  Vienna— Bonaparte ofo 
peace  to  Austria — a  negotiation  is  opened  —Bonaparte  chan|e8  the  go- 
vernment of  Venice— aiul  of  Genoa.— ^Treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio^iniqui* 
tous  disposal  of  the  territories  of  Venice.— Britain  only  remains  to  com- 
bat the  ambition  of  France —France  proposes  to  overmatch  oar  nary, 
exhaust  our  finances,  and  excite  rebellion— mighty  preparations  in  tfae 
ports  of  Spain,  Fran^  and  Holland— and  plan  of  the  naval  campaign^ 
bistributton  and  disposition  of  the  British  navy— admiral  Jervis  encoioh 
ters  a  Spanish  fleet  of  superior  force  off  St.  Vincent's— able  and  dexterous 
■cheme  ibr  dividing  the  enemy's  force— bold  and  masterly  execution- 
decisive  and  important  victory— totally  disconcerts  the  plans  of  the  em- 
my  —Powerful  armament  equipped  by  the  Dutch— fntiposes  to  job  the 
French  at  Brest— opposed  by  admiral  Duncan— battle  off  Camperdown- 
Duncan,  fearless  of  a  iee  shore,  breaks  the  enemy's  line— the  British  fleet 
gains  a  most  brilliiint  victory— admirals  Jervis  and  Duncan  are  called  to 
'  adorn  the  peerage  ^-This  year,  repeating  tlie  lesson  of  former  van, 
shows  France  and  her  allies  the  futility  ofcontendinf^  with  the  nav)  of 
England^— Internal  state  of  France — tfae  royalists  revive— allied  conspi< 
racy— arrestation  and  banishment  of  the  suMiected  persons  without  siy 
proof.— New  negotiation  for  peace— Lord  Maimsbury  sent  to  Lisle— pro- 
positions on  tlie  part  of  Britain — preliminary  requisitions  of  Francc- 
ttrther  demands— propose  entire  restitution  without  any  equivalent - 
Lord  Maimsbury  declares  so  unreasonable  a  proposition  totally  inadniis* 
sibler-French  temporize  and  pretend  a  disposition  to  modification-dill- 

'  tory  pretexts  of,  until  their  internal  changes  were  fixed— resume  their 
proposition  of  restitution  without  any  equivalent— Britain  lefuses  audi 
dishonourable  conditions— lord  Maimsbury  ordered  to  dqiart^fhe 
rupture  of  this  ne|[otiation  unquestionably  owmg  (b  France —Causes  of 
the  hostile  disposition  of  France.— Discontents  m  Scotland— misappi^- 
hension  of  the  militia  bill— rioU-  alarming  tumults  in  Perthshire— illos- 
trating  the  operation  of  democratic  principles— lesders  fortunately  igno- 
liBt,  though  daring— riots  quelled. 

CH\F.  ENCOURAGED  by  the  signal  successes  of  the  former 

W.      year,  the  French  republic  made  most  powerful  dispositioDs  for 

^^•v^V  commencing  the  campaign  against  Austria.     The  progress 

1797.     which  she  had  effected  by  hep  land  operations,  she  apprehwid- 

Campajgn  ed  also  enabled  her  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  her  d- 

ot  17W.     ibrts  against  the  maritime  power  of  England.     Having  the  di- 

,rection  of  the  navies  of  both  Spam  and  Holland,  her  plan  was 

to  employ  the  united  force  of  the9e  countries  with  her  own,  in 

an  attempt  to  deprive  Britain  of  the  dominion  of  the  ocean, 

whilst  her  military  energies  contiai^ed  to  be  ex«rt^  In  extend- 
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ing  the  acquisitions  of  the  former  campaign.    Italy  had  been    CHAP, 
the  great  scene  of  her  military  success,  though  not  the  sole  field      LX. 
of  her  military  glory.     In  that  quarter  the  republic  determined  v^^n'^*/ 
most  strenuously  u>  push    her   advantages,   without    invading     1797. 
Gerviany  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.     Bonaparte,  having  drivcfb  Operationa 
the  Austrians'from  Italy,  and  quelled  insurrection  at  Rome,  be-"^  '^^3^* 
fore  he  resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  devoted  his  attention 
to  civil  arrangements.     He  proposed  to  give  the  northern  Italian  Settleqient 
states  such  strength  as  would  eventually  enable  them,  in  depend-  of  Italy, 
ence  upon  France,  to  sustain  themselves  against  the  attaeks  of  ^P^*^? . 
Austria  on  the  one  side,  or  of  Rome  on  the  other.    In  the  for-  JSJ Jblii. ' 
mer  year,  a  republican  confederation  had  been  framed  under  ties  of  Bo- 
his  auspices,  composed  of  the  four  cities  of  Reggio,'  Modena,  napsrte. 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Po.     Th^ 
scheme  he  now  extended,  and  formed  two  republics  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  French  constitution ;  the  Transpadane,  consisting  of 
the  states  on  the  north,  and  the  Cispadane,  of  the  states  on  the 
south,  of  the  Po.     The  population  of  the  countries  on  the  north    . 
and  south  of  the  Po,  that  composed  the  two  republics,  was 
computed  at  upwards  of  four  millions.    This  was  amply  ade- 
quate to  their  defence  against  their  neighbours,  without  requir- 
ing the  assistance  of  France,  which  would  only  be  needed  to 
protect  them  from  the  hostile  designs  of  Austria ;  and  thus  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  co-operate  in  resistance.    The  influence 
of  France  in  Italy  would  henceforth  be  established  on  the  sur- 
est foundation,   the  necessity  of  adhering  faithfully  to  it  by 
those  states  that  depend  on  it  for  their  preservation.    In  order  Address 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  republican  institutions,  "^J?^^"** 
Bonaparte  carefully  attended  to  those  rules  and  manners  which  ^^™*g 
republicans  adopt  and  value.     He  cautiously  avoided  all  osten-      ^I'*'^-' 
tation,  and,  in  his  personal  demeanour,  readily  put  himself  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  all  persons  of  decent  situa- 
tions in  society:  hence  he  acquired  a  number  of  friends,  not 
only  among  the.  French,  but  among  the  Italians,  who  had  hi- 
therto experienced  little  of  that  condescension,  especially  from 
the  Germans,  who  seldom  studied  to  make  their  authority  ac- 
ceptable among  the  natives.'    On^  great  purpose  of  his  expe*  ^*  ^^' 
dition  was  to  revolutionize  the  minds  of  the  Italians,  the*  better  ^^^^^ 
to  fit  them  for  those  changes  in  their  various  governments  thatj^thc   "*' 
-would  assimilate  them  to  the  system  of  France.    This  end  he  minds  of 
completely  attained,  and  established  his  influence  very  exten- the  people. 
uvely  in  Italy.    The  solicitude  he  manifested,  in  eflecting  and 
consolidating  the  federal  union  between  the  republics,  of  which 
be  had  encouraged  the  foundation,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
stance^  raised  his  fiune  and  credit  among  the  Italian  politicians, 

f  The  geogrsphical  reader  will  recollect  that  there  is  another  Rc^;gio, 
aiuch  more  noted,  in  the  soathem  extremity  of  Italy  (the  ancient'Rhegium.) 
The  Keggioy  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  a  few  leagues  from  Modena,  neare^ 
thePo. 

g  See  Otridgc^s  Amnisl  Bqpster  for  179r,  p.  Sl» 
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CHAP,    who  had  long  wished  for  the  reTival  of  such  systems  in  thdr 
LX.      country,  recollecting  how  much  it  had  fiormerly  flourished  uo- 
v^'^'^^s^.  der  their  influence.     Having  completed  his  civil  arrangements, 
1797.      Bonaparte  now  resumed  military  operations :  he  proposed  to 
He  march-  pursue  the  enemy  in  the  Tyrol:  to  drfve  them  hefore  him  to 
^a^mst  Vienna,  and  either  to  dictate  peace,  or  capture  the  metttipolii 
tritiis***     ^^^  overwhelm  the  power  of  Austria.     Meanwhile  the  Austrians 
were  making  preparations,  not  for  longer  disputing  the  empire 
of  Italy,  hut  for  defending  their  country.     Animated  by  that 
generous  and  indignant  patriotism  which  strains  every  nerve  to 
resist  foreign  invaders,    they  made  most  formidable  efforts  to 
vindicate  their  independence,  which  they  now  conceived  to  be 
at  stake.    Generals  of  ability,  skill,  and  reputation,  the  Au&trians 
possessed ;  but  as  the  first  purpose  was  not  to  conduct  armies, 
but  to  inspirit  and  invigorate  the  people,  and  to  recruit  the  ex- 
hausted force,  the  primary  consideration  was,  from  their  many 
capable  generals,  to  select  one  jn  whom  the  natbn  reposed  the 
The  arch-   greatest  confidence.     The  conduct  and  successes  of  the  arch- 
duke duke  Charles,  in  compelling  the  republican  armies  to  evacuate 
Charles  is  Germany,  raised  the  public  voice  in  his  favour.    All  their  other 
ffenerarof  8^®2i^  commanders  had  been  defeated ;  he  alone  was  victorious ; 
Sfe  Aus-     ^  render  his  appointment  supremely  popular,  this  single  cir- 
trians.     '  cumstance  was  sufficient.     He  was  nominated  commander  in 
chief  against  Bonaparte,  and  all  possible  vigour  and  expeditioo 
were  employed  in  equipping  an  army  adequate  to  the  sentce. 
The  patriotism,  honour,  and  loyalty  of  the  brave  Germaos,  sti- 
mvlated  them  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  gallant  youBg 
prince.'*    If  this  were  to  be  their  last  effort  in  defending  their 
country,  they  were  resolved  it  should  be  an  effort  worthy  of 
Formid-     ^**®  Austrian  glory.     In  the  end  of  February,   prince  Cbaries 
able  armies  ^ool^  the  field.     Valiant  and  meritorious  as  this  young  com- 
of  the        mander  was,  yet  unequally  was  he  matched  when  placed  op- 
"^bduke    posite  to  Bonaparte.     He  brought  enterprise  and  heroism  to 
*"^™"*"  combat  ^iterprise  and  military  talents,  supported  by  a  tictori- 
^^"^'        ous  army,  elated  with  success,  and  confident  of  futur6  victory. 
The  soldiers  of  the  archduke  were  chiefly  new  raised,  whereas 
Bonaparte  commanded  veterans.     New  troops,    however  n-  \ 
liant^  engaged  against  a  disciplined  army,  inspirited  byenthtt-: 
siasm,  and  so  long  accustomed  to  uninterrupted  triumph,  vers 
and  must  be  inferior.     The  archduke  Charles  was  unequal  to 
his  opponent  because  their  respective  forces  i^ere  not  equally 
habituated  to  war;    commanding   recruits    against  victorious 
veterans,  the  magnanimous  youth  found  himself  overmatchedi 
After  sue  ^^^^  Hanibal  in  similar  circumstances.    After  varioiis  conflictli 
cessivevio-one  battle  was  fought  near  Tarvis,'  in  which  the  Austrians  weif 
tories,  Bo-  completely  and  decisively  -defeated  :  a  line  of  French  amtiesJ 
luiparte  ad- severally  headed  by  Massena,  Bemadotte,  and  Joubcrt,  with  IM 
waiSi*Vi-  P™cipal  force  under  the  immediate  command  of  BonapartI 
enna. 

h  Annual  Register  179T,  chap  ii.        i  Annual  B^^iter  t79r«  p-  ^^ 
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himself,  extendmg  from  the  Tyrolese  mountains  to  Carniola,  ra< 
pidiy  proceeded  towards  Vienna.     The  Austrians,   repeatedly 
vanquished,  renewed  the  contest;  the  republicans  st^ll  advanc-  > 
ing)  reduced  the  strong  fortress  of  Carniola  and  Carinthia ;    and      U\J7, 
having  entered  Stiria,  w«re  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital.    Charles  again  made  a  stand  at  Hundmark,  upo'a 
the  Hver  Murh,  but  was  again  defeated :  this  last  arniy  by  re- 
peated losses  being  entirely  broken,  no  means  appeared  to  re- 
main of  defending  Vienna,  but  by  terminating  the  war.     With 
some  renowned  heraes  war  appears  to  have  been  an  end ;    with  l^^^P^rte 
Bonaparte,  war  seemed  only  a  means ;  and  when  triumphant,  he  ^^^  ^^ 
uniformly  professed  to  offer  peace.      After  the  last  victory,  he  to  Austria, 
vrrotc  a  letter  to  the  archduke  Charles,  expressing  his  desire  of 
accommodating  a  contest,  which  was  ruinous  to  the  vanquished, 
and  wasteful  to  the  conquerors.     "  Brave  soldiers  made  war,  but 
^  desired  peace :  the  war  had  now  lasted  six  years ;  men  enough 
''had  been  slaughtered,  and  evils  enough  committed  against  suf- 
"  fering  humanity."     The  archduke  declared  himself  equally  de- 
sirous of  peace^  and  sent  Bonaparte's  letter  to  Vienna:    a  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  appointed.     One  part  of  the  consumate  po- 
licy of  Bonaparte,  consisted  in  offering  liberal  terms  to  a  van- 
quished enemy.     With  a  view  to  secure  permanent  peace  with  .  nceotia- 
the  emperor;  he  proposed  such  conditions  as  might  have  even  ^ion  is 
satisfied  alternate  victory :  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  at  ^am-  opened, 
po  Formio. 

Whilst  this  treaty  was  pending,  Bonaparte  directed  his  views  Bonaparte 
to  the  situation  and  conduct  of  Venice  -^   which  republic  had  ^**"8«* 
long  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  the  victorious  progress  of  the  mei^Jf  "*" 
French  in  Italy.     The  house  of  Austria,   though  at  all  times  Venice, 
formidable,  had  never  been  an  object  of  terror  to  Venice,  not 
even  when  it  united  Spain  and  Germany  in  the  same  family. 
The  turbulent  and  restless  disposition  of  the  French,  and  their 
(Propensity    to  democratical  innovation,  alarmed  the  Venetian 
aristocracy,  .which  feared  that  the  changes  might  extend  to  this 
subversion  of  their  authority :  they  took  no  open  share  in  the 
contest,  but  they  favoured  the  imperialists,  and  rendered  theni 
as  much    service   as  they   could  without  avowing   hostilities 
against  their  adversaries.      Bonaparte  was  far  advanced   into     . 
Austria,  and  reports  were  spread  that  the  French  army  had 
been  drawn  into  a  defile,  and  were  about  to  capitulate:    the 
Venetians  believing  this  rumour,  in  an  evil  hour  sent  a  large 
army  of  their  desultory  troops  to  attack  th^  posts  which  Bona- 
parte had  left  ip  Italy.    In  executing  these  orders,  the  Vene- 
tians massacred  the  French  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
Being  informed  of  the  outrages,  Bonaparte  ordered  a  great  body 
of  troops  to  march  into  the  Venetian  territories.    The  republi- 
cans easily  defeated  such  opponents ;  and,  on  the  1 6th  of  May^ 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Venice.  -    Bonaparte  established  a 

k  Annual  Begister,  179r>  chap.  iii. 
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CHAP,    new  government  on  the  French  model,  instead  of  the  aristo- 
LX.       cracy  which  had   lasted  for  so  many  centuries,   and  acquired 
v^^v^^  such  eminence  among  European  nations:    he  also  compelled 
1797.     them  to  pay  a  contrihudon  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  mil- 
'  lions  sterling, 
and  of '  In  Genoa  also  the  nobles  were  friendly  to  the  Austrian  cause, 

OciuM.  |jm  ^j,g  people  were  attached  to  the  French,  and  desirous  of  a 
popular  government :  Bonaparte,  soon  after  the  reTolution  of 
Venice,  established  a  democradcal  government  in  Genoa;  but 
as  the  nobles  had  never  been  active  in  hostility,  and  did  not  op- 
pose the  change,  they  escaped  exactions.  Meanwhile,  the  ue- 
gotiation/  at  Campo  Formio  was  proceedings  the  prdiniaries 
were  signed  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  definitive  treaty  od  the 
Treats  of  » 7th  of  October.* 

Campo  ^y  ^^^  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  the  emperor  ceded  in  full 

Formio.     sovereignty  to  the  French  republic,  the  whole'  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands;  and  consented  to  their  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  Venetian  islands  of  Corfu  and  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  all 
their  other  isles  in  the  Adriatic,  together  with  their  settlements 
in  Albania,  situated  in  the  southeast  of  the   gulf  of  Ladrino: 
he  acknowledged  the  republic,  newly  constituted  under  the  name 
Cisalpine,  to  be  an  independent  state ;  he  ceded  to  it  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  countries  that  had  belonged  to  Austrian  Lom- 
ihiquitous  bardy,  and  consented  to  its  possessing  the  cities  and  territories 
disposal  of  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  others,  late  the  dependencies  of  Ve^ 
the  terrj.    nice ;  toother  with  the  duchies  of  Maatua  and  Modena;  the 
Venice       pf incipalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara ;  and  the  cities  and  terrifo- 
tries  of  Bologna,  Farrara,  and  Romagnay  lately  belonged  to  the 
pope.     The  cessions  of  the  French  republic  to  the  emperor 
were  Utria,  Dalamatia,  with  all  the  Venetian  Islands  in  the  Adri- 
atic, lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  gulf  of  Lodrino,  the  city  of 
Venice,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions  of  that  republic^ 
chiefly  those  lying  between  the  Tyrol,  the  lake  of  Guarda,  ant 
the  Adriatic.     Besides  these  public  artfcles,  there  was  a  secret 
convention,  by  which  it  appears  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ve- 
netian territories  was  determined,  and  the  emperor  was  to  com- 
pensate his  losses  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  iniquitous  seizure  of 
dominions  before  independent.    Here,  indeed  the  emperor  chose 
Britain      for  his  model  his  neighbours  of  Russia  and  Prussia, 
only  re-         q^^  enemy  now  only  remained  to  oppose  the  victorious  ca* 
©omUtthc  ^^^  ^^  *^  French  republic,  but  that  was  the  most  formidable 
ambitionof  tl^^t  ^hey  did  or  could  encounter.     Having  now  at  their  com- 
France,      mand  the  navy  of  Spain  as  well  as  that  of  Holland,  the  French 
France       government  proposed  to  combat  Britain  upo^^her  own  element: 
proposes     naval  warfare,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  their  intended  bos- 
msocTour  ^**^^«-    Their  objects  in  their  contest  with  England  were  prin- 
navy,  ex.    cipally  three ;  to  overmatch  our  navy,  exhaust  our  finances,  and 
haust  our  excite  rebellion.    In  the  earlier  part  of  1797,  the  circumstances 
financesy 

and  excite  1  Sec  Sute  Papers,  Oct.  irUi,  1797, 
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of  Eng^land  appeared   favourable   to  the  realisation  of  these    OHAP. 

hopes:  the  bank  was,  as  we  have  seen,  represented    by  very      LX 

emineot  senators  as  insolvent;  the  sailors  were  mutinous,  and>^^">oa^ 

great  discontents  prevailed,  especially   in    Ireland.     Immense      1797. 

preparations  were  made  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Holland. 

The  French  plan  of  the  naval  campaign  was,  that  the  greater  Mighty 

part  of  the  Spanish  navy  should  be  formed  into  one  armada  P'^P^ 

sail  early  m  the  spring  to  Brest,  join  tlie  French  ships,  meet  a  thTports 

powerful  Dutch  fleet,  and  bear  down  upon  England  with  more  of  Spain, 

than  seventy  sail  of  the  line.     As  it  was  the  policy  of  France  France, 

to  effect  a  junction  of  the  three  naval  armaments,  so  it  was  the  ^"^  'I<)1* 

policy  of  England  to  keep  them  separate.      Admiral  Duncan  *^nd,  and 

was  appointed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Texel,  ^  t"  i^IIm*^ 
-j«wi».  •«•!  .*  '  nu  vai  cam- 

and  sir  John  Jervis  to  intercept  the  Spaniards   on   their  owUpaign. 

coast;  the  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of  six  ships  of  a  hundred  and  Distribu- 
twelve  guns,  one  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-two,  reckoned  the  ^io"  and 
Iffl^st  vessel  in  Europe;  two  of  eighty-four,  and  eighteen  of^^^P^^^jj'*?" 
lerenty-four  guns:  the  squadron  destined  to  oppose  this  2i"na- ^^J^  *j^^'* 
<]a)  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  some  frigates.     On  \(imirar 
tlie  1 4th  of  February,  cruising  off*  cape  St.  Vincent,  Jervis  de*Jervi9  en- 
scried  the  hostile  fleet ;  so  inferior  in  force,  the  British  admiral couners a 
«aw  that  his  policy  was  to  divide  the  enemy :  rapid  in  execu-  ^panish 
tin?  as  well  as  wise  and  bold  in  planning,  he  formed  his  line      .®'^***" 
with  wonderful  despatch,  passed  through  the  Spanish  fleet,  se-  for^jI^ofTSt 
parated  one-third  of  it  from  the  main  body,  and  by  a  vigorous  Vincent's, 
cannonade  compelled   it  to  remain  to  leeward,  and  prevented  Able 
to  junction  with  the  centre  till  the  evening.     After  having  thus^^hemc  for 
fcpoken  through  the  enemy's  line,  and,  by  this  daring  and  for-  Jjj^*^^"ff 
tonate  measure,  diminished  his  force  from  twenty-seven  ships  n,y»g  g,,^. 
to  eighteen,  he  perceived  that  the  Spanish  admiral,  in  order  to 
Kcover  his  superiority,  was  endeavouring  to  rejoin  the  ships 
separated  from  him,  by  wearing  round  the  rear  of  the  British 
roes ;  but  commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in  the  rearmost  ship, 
directly  wore,  and  by  standing  towards  him  prevented  his  de- 
ogn.     He  had  now  to  encounter  the  Spanish  admiral  of  one  ^Id  and 
hundred    and    thirty-two   guns,   aided   by   two  others, 'each  of^'^^'^^^ 
ftem  three-deckers :  he  was  happily  relieved  from  this  dangerous  ®*^^^^^' 
posiuon  by  the  coming  up  of  two  ships  to  his  assistance,  which 
ietabed  the  Spanish  admiral  and  his  seconds,  till  he  was  at- 
icked  by  four  other  British  ships ;  when,  finding  that  he  could 
tot  execute  his  design,  he  made  the  signal  for  the  remainder  of 
kis  fleet  to  form  together  for  their  defence.    The  British  admi- 
^1)  before  they  could  get  into  their  stations,  directed  the  rear- 
most of  them,  some/f^f  which  were  entangled  with  others,  to 
e  attacked,  and  four  were  captured.    In  the  mean  time,  that 
trt  of  the   Spanish  fleet  which  had  been  separated  from  its 
Jain  tx>dy  had  nearly  rejoined  it,  with  four  other  ships,  two  of 
hich  were  not  in  the  engagement:  this  was  a  strength  more 
tan  equal  to  that  which  remained  of  the  British  squadron,  fit, 
ier  so  severe  a  contest,  for  a  fresh  action.    The  Spaniards, 
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CHAP,    however}  would  not  adventure  to  fiice  the  British  force  in  close 
LX.      battle,  and  retreated.     The  victorious  squadron  of  Britain,  car- 
*»^"v^v^  ried  off  the  four  captured  vessels,  two  of  them  bearing  one 
1797.     hmndred  and  twelve  guns,  one  eighty-four,  and  the  other  seven- 
decisive     ty-lbur.     The  slain  and  wounded  on  board  of  these,  before 
*"rt'°t  *7  struck,  amounted  to  six  hundred ;  and  on  board  of  ihc 

vkjtonr.  British  squadron  to  half  that  number  j  the  killed  and  wounded 
on  board  the  other  Spanish  ships  were  also  computed  to 
amount"^  to  about  six  hundred.  The  vanquished  fleet  withdrew 
to  Cadiz,  whither  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  victors, 
who  blocked  it  up  in  so  close  a  manner,  that  not  one  of  the 
numerous  ships  of  force  belonging  to  Spain  in  that  capacious 
harbour  durst  venture  out  beyond  the  reach  of  the  many  po\veT- 
ful  batteries  that  were  erected  for  its  defence.  There  the  Bntish 
squadron  commanded  the  seas,  and  took  many  prizes*  Various 
attempts  were  made  to  bombard  Cadiz,  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  commodore  Nelson,  and  in  one  of  them  great  execu- 
Totally  ^Jqjj  done.  Thus  the  victory  of  Jervis  entirely  disconcened 
disconcert  ^,        ,         -  ^,     ^,  n-    i  ' 

the  plans  of  ^®  P**"  °'  ^®  three  allied  powers^ 

the  enemy.  The  Dutch  made  mighty  preparations,  with  a  view,  it  was 
£1  supposed,  of  joining  the  Brest  fleet,  and  invading  Ireland :  but 
i^unent  ^^®  vigilance  of  admiral  Duncan  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
equipped  them  to  venture  out  of  port  without  risking  an  engagement 
by  the  A  violent  storm  having  ansen  about  the  autumnal  equinoir 
IXitch:  obliged  Duncan  to  return  to  Yarmouth  to  repair  his  ships: the 
propose  to  Batavian  government  ordered  admiral  De  Winter  to  sail  with 
French  at  *J1  possible  expedition,  hoping  they  might  proceed  so  fiir  on 
Bi-e^.  their  way  to  Brest  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  Duncan 
•  to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  French  fleet :  but  they  sooo 

found  it  would  be  impossible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  our  ad- 
is  opposed  miral.  Apprized  by  the  signals  of  his  advanced  cruisers  that 
by  admiral  the  Dutch  fleet  had  left  the  Texel,  Duncan,  on  the  lOthofOc- 
Duncan.  tober,  sailed  from  Yarmouth  roads :  reaching  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land late  in  the  evening,  he  stationed  his  squadron  so  as  to  pre- 
Battle  off*  ^^^*  ^^®  enemy  from  regaining  the  Texel.  On  the  1  Ith  of  Oc- 
Camper>  tober,  early  in  the  morning,  he  descried  the  Dutch  fleet  fonned 
down.  in  a  line  of  battle,  about  nine  miles  to  leeward  between  £gmoDt| 
Duncan,  and  Camperdown.  To  prevent  them  from  approaching  nearerj 
fearless  of  a  the  shore,  Duncan  resolved  to  break  their  line:  this  movement 
J^  *^°'?*  he  speedily  executed,  and,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  close  action 
nem 's  hegan,^  wherein  admiral  Duncan's  divbion  attacked  the  van  4 
^ine.  ^  ^^  Dutch,  and  admiral  Onslow  the  rear.  The  ship  mounte^ 
*    '  by  Duncan  lay  near  three  hours  along  side  of  the  Dutch  ad- 

miral De  Winter,  and  the  conflict  between  these  two  brav^ 
commanders  was  remarkably  obstinate  and  destructive.  Tb^ 
latter  did  not  strike  his  flag  till  all  his  masts  were  overboardj 
half  of  his  crew  was  slain  or  wounded,  and  it  was  utterly  ii&| 

i 
m  See  London  Gazette  extraordinary,  for  March  Sd^  1797m  \ 

n  See  London  Gazette  extraordinary,  Oct  16th,  t797* 
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possible  to  make  any  more  resistance.    The  Dutch  vice-admi-   eHAP. 
ral  yielded  to  admiral  Onslow,  after  he  had  been  reduced  to      L^« 
the  same  condition ;  and  all  the  Dutch  ships  that  struck  had  ^^'^^^^^^ 
defended  themselves  with  equal  bravery,  being  almost  every     1797. 
one  totally   disabled.    About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  "The  Bri- 
terminated  in  a  decisive  victory  to  British  valour  and  British  ^'^^  "^*^ 
skill.     Our  fleet,  by  this  time,  was  within  five  miles  of  the  shore,  S^t  bril- 
and  in  no  more  than  five  fathoms  water ;  so  that  the  admiral's  Uant  vie* 
chief  care  now  was  to  prevent  his  victorious  fleet  from  being  tory. 
entangled  in  the  shallows.     This  necessary  precaution,  and  the 
approach  of  night,  compelled  him  to  discontinue  the  pursuit, 
which  saved  a  remnant  of  the  enemy's  fleet :  no  fewer,  how- 
ever, were  captured  than  eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  fifty-six 
guns,  and  two  frigates.     The  loss  of  men,  on  both  sides,  in 
this  bloody  and  well  fought  battle,  was  very  great :  in  the  British 
squadron  it  amounted  to  seven  hundred ;  but  in  the  Dutch,  to 
twice  that  number;  and  they  were  the  choicest  of  their  seamen. 
Naval  critics  impute  this  victory  to  the  united  boldness  and 
judgment  which  carried  the  British  fleet  between  the  enemy  and 
the  shore.     It  is  indeed  an  instance  of  k  position  which  the 
series  of  facts  in  this  history  illustrates,  that,  to  Britain  en- 
gaged IN  WAR,  THE  MOST  ADVENTUROUS  COURAGE  IS  THE  WISEST 

POLICY.     This  grand  victory  entirely  overturned  the  naval  pro- 
jects of  France.    The  two  illustrious  admirals,  who  in  their  re-  Admirals 
spective  stations  broke  the  maritime  power  by  which  France  had  Jervis  and 
expected  to  invade  and  annoy  England,  besides  the  praise  ^^d ^*JJ*^*J"* 
gratitude  of  the  nation,  received  the  honour  of  the  peerage,  with  ^^  ^^ 
the  titles  taken  from  the  scenes  of  their  respective  victories :  peerage. 
Jervis  was  created  earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Duncan  viscount  Dun-  This  year    • 
can  of  Camperdown.     These  were  the  chief  naval  transactions  repeating 
of  a  year,  that  so  strongly  repeated  the  lesson  of  former  wars, thelesson 
that  France  or  her  auxiliaries  waste  their  efforts  in  seeking  to^^^*™®' 
humble  the  navy  of  England.  shows 

During  this  year,  great  internal  dissension  manifested  itself  Franceand 
in  France ;  the  royalists  were  becoming  so  powerful,  as  to  rouse  her  allies 
the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  republicans.    At  a  new  ^^^  ^^^Hj^^ 
election  of  the  national  councils,  a  considerable  proportion  of ^jf^j^J"^* 
members  friendly  to  royalty,  was  returned ;  among  these  were  1^1  navy  of 
Pichegra  with  his  friends  and  adherents.     Bonaparte  on  thei^glana. 
other  hand,  though  at  a  distance  from  Paris,  was  the  strenuous  internal 
supporter  of  directorial  government.     Angereau,  one  of  his?**^<>^ 
generals,  a  brave  and  enterprising  officer,  and  beloved  by  the  xi^royaU 
soldiers,  undertook  to  support  the  directorial  leaders  in  their  ^^g  revive. 
attempts  to  crush  the  royalists.    Having  concerted  measures  Alleged 
for  striking  a  decisive  blow^  Barras,  Reubel,'and  Lareveillere,  conspi- 
three  of  the  directors^  intrusted  Angereau  to  repair  to  the  na-'^^^^y- 
tional   council,  and  arrest  sixty  of  the  deputies    whom  they 
charged  with  conspiracy  for  re-establishing  royalty.     Among 
the  accomplices  they  included  Camot  and  Barthelemi,  the  two 
remsuning  directors.     Angereau  executed  his  commission  oi; 
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CH\P.    the  4th  of  September,  with  the  most  summaiy  and  deciuve  ex- 
LX.       pedition :  the  specified  deputies  were  arrested,  and  also  Bar- 
^^^N^^^/  thelenii;  Carnot  made  his  escape.      The  directory  published 
I79r.     addresses  to  the  French  people,  declaring  that  this  arrestment 
Arresu-    -^as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  republic.    As  a  great  ma- 
iionuid     jority  of  the  people  was  attached  to  a  republican  form  of  con- 
mem  of  the  ®^*^^^*^"»  ^^®y  ^^^^  easily  persuaded  that  the  conduct  of  the 
suspected  directors  was  right  and  expedient.    The  directors  having  ascer- 
persons,     tained  their  superiority  and  present  stability,  professed  them- 
without  a   selves  disposed  to  lenient  punishment,  and  that  they  would  doc 
proo£         suffer  .  ny  blood  to  be  spilt;  but  that  the  chief  conspirators  should 
be  transported.     In  opposition  to  these  professions  of  mercy,  it 
was  answered,  that  the  directory  grossly  transgressed  the  first 
principles  of  justice ;  that  the  alleged  conspirators  were  never 
tried ;  and  that  instead  of  a  free  constitution  the  government  was 
an  arbitrary  oligarchy,  rendering  the  property,  liberty,  and  life  of 
every  Frenchman  dependent  on  the  directors,  and  the  army  which 
was  at  their  devotion. 

Meanwhile,  attempts  were  made  by  the  British  government 
Newnego.  to  renew  the  negotiation  for  peace :  an  official  note,  dated  the 
tiutionfor  1st  of  June,  was  sent  to  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affidrs, 
P^*^'  intimating  a  willingness  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  and  for  the  regulation  of  prelimina- 
ries, to  be  definitively  arranged  at  a  future  congress.  The  an- 
swer of  the  directory  expressed  an  equal  disposition  to  pacific 
measures;  but  signified,  at  the  same  time,  a  desire  that  negotia- 
tions should  at  once  be  set  on  foot  for  a  definitive  treaty.  The 
directory  was  anxiously  intent  upon  giving  the  law  to  England, 
as  it  had  done  to  other  countries,  and  was  desirous,  for  that 
Durpose,  to  remove  all  obstinictions  that  must  have  arisen 
from  a  junction  of  the  common  interests  of  its  allies  together 
vith  its  own.  In  transmitting  the  passports  for  the  expected 
minister,  they  specified  that  he  was  to  be  furnished  with  full 
power,  to  negotiate  a  definitive  and  separate  treaty.  As  the 
republican  g^rty  and  the  army  were  paramount  in  France,  the 
government  depending  upon  their  support  for  its  own  stabilitf 
and  power,  it  was  necessary  in  conducting  the  negotiatioQ  to 
regard  the  opinion  and  sentiments  of  bgth.  The  republicans 
were  solicitous  that  no  concessions  should  be  made  favourable 
to  th^  interests  of  royalty  or  its  partisans^  either  in  France,  or 
even  iu  proximity.  The  soldiers  and  officers  were  no  less 
anxious,  that  the  vast  acquisitions  made  by  their  valour  should 
be  retained;  and,  that  after  so  many  victoriest  the  firuits  of  their 
exploits  should  not  be  relinquished.  Neither  disposed  nor  ablej 
to  thwart  these,  inclinations  and  guided  by  similar  sentimeotS) 
the  directory  sent  their  minister  to  meet  lord  Malmsburyi  at 
Malms-  Lisle.  The  British  ambassador  proposed  the  plan  of  pacifica-j 
bury  is  sent  ^^^i^  which  his  constituents  had  formed.  This  scheme  dcmandn 
to  Usle.     ed  from  Spain  •  cession  of  the  island  of  Trioidadi  and  frooj 
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the  Batavia  republic  a  cession   of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,    CHAP. 
Cochin  in  the  East  Indies,  and  its  possessions  in  Ceylon.     On      t-^ 
these  conditions,  an  entire  restitution  would  be  madCf  on  the  N^'v^^^i^ 
part  of  Great  Britain,  of  all  that  it  had  taken  from  France  and      \797. 
its  allies,  in  the  course  of  the  war.    It  required  that  the  prince  Proposi- 
of  Orange's  property  should  be  restored  to  him,  or  an  ^S^^^*"  the^oiipt  of 
lent  in  money  be  allowed  ;  and  that  France  should  engage  to  Britain, 
procure  for  him  at  the  general  peace,  a  compensation  for  the 
iossof  his  offices  and  dignities  in  the  united   provinces.      The 
queen  of  Portugal  should  also  be  included  in  this  treaty,  without 
being    subjected  to  demands  of  any  kind.      On   the  part  ofPrelimina^ 
France,  the  minister  required  as  preliminaries  to  any  treaty,  first,  >7  reqtiisi. 
a  full  and  unequivocal  recognition  of  the  French  republic ;    se-  p*^"  ^^ 
conclly,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should  henceforward  de-   ""^^ 
sist  from  assuming  the  title  of  king  of  France ;    monarchy  hav« 
log  been  totally  abolished  by  the  French,  they  could  no  longer 
permit  any  claim,  though  nearly  nominal  and  inconsequential, 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  any  prince ;  and  therefore  expected 
and  required  that  it  should  be  relinquished  by  the  British  mo- 
narchs in  future;    thirdly,  that  the  ships  taken  by  the  English 
at  Toulon  should  be  restored,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  and 
those  that  had  been  destroyed.     The  French  republic  was  ac* 
knowledged  in  the  addresses  of  the  British  ambassador  to  its 
plenipotentiary.P      The    renunciatbn  of   the    title  of  king  of 
France,  lord  Malmsbury  deemed  a  claim  hardly  worthy  of  se-* 
rious  reasoning.     The  demand  of  the  restitution  of  the  captured  Fftrtber 
ships,  was  a  matter  of  real  importance;    he,  therefore,  by  the^"**"dfl, 
instructions  of  his  court,  forbore  giving  any*  decisive  answer, 
Hntil  the  French  should  state  their  propositions,  or,  in  diploma-  'f  he 
tic  language,  their  contre  firoject.    The  French  note  stated  ano-  French 
ther  preliminary,  more  important  and  comprehensive  than  wiy^jP^ 
of  the  former ;  that  England  should  engage  to  make  an  entire  1*68-11011,  with- 
titution  of  all  the  possessions  it  had  taken,  not  only  from  France,  out  any 
but  from  Spain  and  the  Batavian  republic  :  they  required  the  am-  equivalent* 
basaador  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  if  already  not  sufficiently 
authorised,  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  the  British  court,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  necessary  powers.     The  argument  on  which 
they  founded  this  peremptory  requisition  was,  that  the  treaties 
between  France  and  its  Spanish  and  Batavian  allies  respect- 
iFcly  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  territories  they  possessed 
preyioasly  to  the  war.     Lord  Malmsbury  declared  such  an  im-  ^^ 
penous  and  unqualified  demand  must  speedily  break  the  nego-  Malmsbu. 
tiation,as  it  proposed  cession  on  throne  side,  without  any  com- ry  declares 
pensation  on  the  other :  if  this  were  the  resolution  of  the  diirect-  so  unrea- 
ory,  the  negotiation  was  at  an  end ;    and  it  only  remained  fi>r«<>"i^hle  a 
Great  Britain  to  persevere  in  maintaining,  with  an  energy  and  ^^^f^J^^y 
'pint  proportioned  to  the  exigency^  a  war  that  could  not  be  inadmissi- 

ble« 
p  See  succeasite  State  Papers  between  lord  Malmsbury  and  the  French 
Ainisters^  at  Lisle^  in  July,  August,  and  September  1797. 
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ended  b«it  by  yielding  to  such  disgraceful  terms.  The  French 
ministers  hinted,  that  some  modification  might  be  devised,  and 
professed  to  apply  to  the  directory  for  fresh  instructions.  The 
lyhole  month  of  August  passed  without  any  decisive  answer 
from  France :  the  republican  negotiators,  in  frequent  conference 
with  lord  Malmsbury,  intimated  that  the  directory  was  endea- 
and  m«-*^'  vouring  to  dispose  ite  allies  to  terms  more  consonant  to  the  views 
tend  a  dia-^^^i^l^l^n^-  L<ord  Malmsbury  was  fully  aware  that  these  pre- 
position tences  were  totally  unfounded,  and  that  both  Spain  and  Holland 
to  modifi-  were  driven  to  hostilities  by  the  power  of  France,  and  were 
cation.  desirous  of  peace :  nevertheless,  he  yet  continued  to  wail  a 
Dilatory  positive  answer.  For  a  fortnight  more  the  procrastination  con- 
pretexts  tinued ;  meanwhile  the  republican  party  completely  accom- 
of,  until  plished  their  purpose  of  subjugating  their  adversaries ;  and  im- 
their  inter- mediately  after  the  revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  new 
nal  chan-  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  lord  Malmsbury. 
SxecL*  These  ministers,  after  some  prefatory  professions  of  the  desire 
Kesuine  ©^  the  French  government  for  peace,  peremptorily  repeated  the 
their  pro-  impracticability  of  a  negotiation,  except  on  the  principle  of 
position  of  complete  restitution  on  the  part  of  Britain,  without  any  com- 
***^**"^^°"  pensation.i  Finding  Britain  in  the  plenitude  of  power  and 
uivequi-  resoyrces,  would  not  accede  to  such  dishonorable  conditions, 
valent  ^^^  French  government  ordered  lord  Malmsbury  to  depsut  from 
Britain  re-  Lisle.  Whether  the  rupture  of  the  first  negotiation  is  imputa- 
fusing  ble  to  Britain  or  France,  is  a  subject  which  admits  of  such  very 
such  dis.  strong  arguments  on  both  sides,'  that  the  impartial  historian, 
^JJ^^^  satisfied  with  stating  the  fects,  will  not  rashly  give  judgment; 
lord  ^t  v^s  indeed  a   question  of  prudence,  balancing  probabilities, 

Malmsbu-  was,  or  was  not  the  retention  of  Belgium  by  France  so  impor- 
ry  is  or-      tant  as  to  counterpoise  the  miseries  of  war  ?    If  it  was,  were 
dcred  to     our  means  of  compelling  its  restitution  such  as  to  render  suc- 
Th^^D-    ^®*®  likely  ?    In  the  second  negotiation,  we  were  not  merely 
ture  of  this  ^^^^^^  ^o  acquiesce  in  possessions  acquired  by  the  French,  and 
negotta-     which  it  would  be  evidently   difficult  to  extort  from  them  by 
tion  is  un-  force ;  but  to  relinquish,  without  a  compensation,  our  acquisi- 
questiona-  tions,  which  they  could  not  extort  from  us  by  force.    Here  the 
to^FTMicf  ***®^®"*'*  *^*y  *afely  give  judgment,  that  the  hostile  conclusion 
'  of  the  second  negotiation  arose  from  the  French  republic.    We 
have  uniformly  seen  that  peace  is  the  permanent  interest  of  the 
two  first  nations  of  the    world ;   and  that  every  war  has  left 
both  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror  in  a  worse  situation  than 
they  would  have  been  if  no  conquest  had  arisen :  national  rivalry 
Causes  of  unfortunately  produced  animosity  and  enmity,  and  overwhelmed 
tile  hostUe  all  views  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  interest.     This  hostility  had 
ttrnwce!*  ^^^^  strongly  inflamed  by  the  events  of  the  present  vpar.    lire- 

q  See  in  State  Papers,  1797,  the  notes  and  conferences  between  the  re- 
spective  ambassadors,  fix)m  the  15th  of  September  to  tlie  1st  of  October, 
1797. 

r  See  Erskine  on  the  causes  an  d  consequences  of  war,  and  answer  by  John 
G jifard,  esq.  also,  answer  by  John  BowL^,  esq. 
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sistibly  triumphant  over  all  other  enemies,  f'rance  had  experi-    CHAP. 
enced  the  most  powerful   and  effectual  opposition  from  £ng-      LX. 
land  :  not  only  resentment,  nor  even  ambition,  but  pride  stimu-  s^^v^^*^ 
lated  her  to  show  herself  superior  in  combat  to  England  as      \79T. 
well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     Republican  energy  inspiring 
and  invigorating  immense    military  force,    afforded,  she  con- 
ceived, the  means  of  humbling,  or  even  subjugating,  her  most 
formidable  and  potent  rival.     Their  recent  victory  over  interior 
adversaries  enabled  the  government  to  employ  its  spirit,  resour- 
ces,   and  instruments,    without  interruption,    against  the  only 
enemy  which  the  total  dissolution  of  the  coalition  had  now  left 
These  inclinations  were  cherished  by  their  most  brilliant  and 
captivating  orators :  England  was  represented  as  another  Car- 
thage, long  paramount  in  opulence,  and  in  power  resting  upon 
that  opulence;  but  which   France,  as   another  Rome,   woul4 
overwhelm  by  superiority  of  military  strength.     These  senti- 
ments and  ideas  impressed  in  both  the  government  and  the  na- 
tion, contributed  powerfully  to  the  dismassal  of  lord  Malmsbury, 
and  to  the  persistance  in  war  with  England. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  existed  both  in  England  Dlscon** 
and  in  Scotland,    with  a  fluctuation  of  increase  and   decrease  ^^"^-^  *" 
ever  since  the  first  diffusion  of  the  revolutionary  doctrines,  this  Scotland, 
year  was  in  Scotland  brought  into  alarming  action,  by  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  militia  act;  misrepresented  by  jacobin  dema-Misfippre- 
gogues,  many  of  the  ignorant  peasants  appear  to  have  consider-  hension  of 
ed  it  as  a  press  act,  compelling  the  persons  drawn  to  become  *"^  roihti* 
soldiers.     Various  partisd  tumults  arose  in  the  manufacturing  ^J^ 
towns  as  well  as  agricultural  villages  and  districts  in  the  low 
countries  of  Scotland,  and  were  not  suppressed  without  the  in- 
tervention of  military  force.     These,  however,  possessing  neither 
unity  of  design  nor  system,  were  without  much  difficulty  quel- 
led through  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates  aided  by  military 
activity.    In  more  sequestered  districts,  where  soldiers  were 
rarely  stationed,  tumult,  and  indeed  insurrection,  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  overpower  the  civil  magistrates,  and,  for  a  time,  to 
suspend  all  regular  government.    In  the  highlands  of  Perth- Alarming 
shire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  and  its  tributary  rivers,  and  in  tumulu  m 
the  adjacent  glens  and  fastnesses  of  the  Grampians,  the  com-  Perth- 
iDon  people  were  remarkable  for  industry,  sobriety,  and  other  ®^^ 
virtues' that  render  this  useful  station  respectable:  pious  and 
attentive  to  the  essential  duties  of  religion,  without  the  puritan- 
ical  fanaticism  of  some  of  the  adjacent  districts.     They  were 
characteristically  respectful  to  the  higher  ranks ;  in  some  cases 
even  to  the  submissiveness  of  feudal  ideas,  and  beyond  the  ne- 
cessary subordination  of  regular  liberty.     As,  however,  they 
advanced  in  civilization  and  knowledge,  agricultural  skill,  suc- 
cessfully exerted,  in  various  instances  produced  independence 

s  See  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  parishes  of  Blair«  Moulin,  LAgieraite^ 
£Atae  Duvkeld,  Weem*  Dull,  and  Fortingal. 
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CHAP,    of  situation ;  independence  of  sentiment  began  to  follow ;  and, 
LX.      about  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  they  had 
N^->^^^  reached  a  very  proper  medium  between  servility  and  arrogance, 
1797.     and  were  what  British  peasants  may  always  be  wished  to  cod- 
tinue.     Intelligent  and   inquisitive,  they  were  anxiously  desi- 
rous to  know  the  state  of  public  aifairs :  newspapers  found  their 
way  into  those  recesses,  and  they  became  extremely  interested 
in  the  transactions  of  the  continent.^     When  the  contest  seem- 
ed to  be  between  the  mass  of  the  people  and  their  former  lords, 
their  minds,  being  alive  to  such  discussions,  were  the  more  easi- 
ly impressed  by  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine,  which  were  stu- 
diously spread  among  them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  couniiy- 
men.     ^t  first  they  did  not  clearly  apprehend  what  benefits 
*^  The  Rights  of  Man"  held  forth  ;  but  understood  its  scope  in 
general  to  be  the  redress  of  all  grievances  under  itbich  Ibey 
might  fancy  themselves  to  labour."    Those  highlanders  were, 
in  most  respects,  contented  with  their  lot,  and,  for  several  years, 
were  not  driven  to  dissatisfaction,  though  they  gradually  relax- 
ed in  deference  to  their  lay  superiors,  and  also  to  tneir  clergy, 
whom  they  had   hitherto  reg;arded  with   peculiar  venentioD. 
The  country  not  affording  provision  for  all  its  natives,  many  of 
these  migrate  to  more  productive  districts,  whence  some  of 
them  returning  to  visit  the  habitations  of  their  fathers,  brings 
back  with  them  the  ideas  of  their  new  residence.     Hence  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  Glasgow  and  of  Paisley  found  their  way 
Causes  and  ^o  Athol.     Somewhat  before   this  time,  two  noted  agitators, 
instiga.      named  Menzies  and  Cameron,  having  returned  to  the  High- 
tors,  lands  from  the  chief  scenes  of  Scotch  conventionalists,  pitched 
their  abode  in  populous  part  of  the  districts  in  question ;  there 
they  actively  diaseminated  the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  made 
very  great  progress  among  their  countr)'men ;  and,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  1797,  had  succeeded  in  inclining  the  people  to  dis- 
like the  constituted  authorities,  and  to  wish  for  a  revolution: 
but  though  these  fellows  were  laying  the  train,  matters  did  not 
appear  fit  for  lighting  the  match.     Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  report  of  the  militia  act  reached  the  country,  together 
with  very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  resistance  of  the  people 
in  the  south.    About  the  1st  of  September,  the  populace  were 
all  in  a  ferment,  and  then  only  did  the  gentlemen  receive  any 
Bitimation  of  the  spirit  that  was  predominant.     In  two  days  the 
country  was  a  scene  of  tumult,  and  even  insurrection  :  the  mob 
visited  the  house  of  every  magistrate,  clergyman,*  or  other  gen- 

t  See  SUtistical  Aceount  of  Little  Dunkeld  by  Mr.  John  Bobertson,  ckr- 
gyroan  of  the  parish*  written  in  1792. 

u  I'hey  first  conceived  that  Tom  Paine  was  to  put  an  end  to  exdteme*, 
whose  office,  enhancing  the  price  of  the  favourite  beveraget  whiskey,  is 
peculiarly  unpopular 

X  Their  treatment  of  one  cler{;yman  of  the  most  estimable  character,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  brought  on  an  illness  that  terminated  in  his  death,  lanf^l** 
fore  the  previous  vigour  of  his  constitiition  taugkt  his  frkadb  t«  e^ect 
his  decease. 
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tiemao  of  respectability,  and  proffered  them  datfas  and  engtgi*    CRAP, 
ments  to  join  in  opposing  the  militia  act ;  but  such  still  was  the      tX. 
iofluence  of  habitual  ideas,  that  they  drew  up  those  compulsory  v^^v^^ 
stipulations  on  the  9tamfi9  required  by  the  law  f^r  iegattzing     179T> 
agreements :  in  their  violation  of  ail  law«  they  rendered  homage 
to  the  conventional  and  social  securities  which  law  establishes. 
The  mob  threatened  recusants  with  the  destruction  of  their 
houses;  and,  to  show  themselves  prepared  for  conflagratioD) 
carried  with  them  fire  and  combustibles ;  and  the  watch-word} 
which  they  roared  with  infuriate  yell  as  they  approached  the 
seats  of  gentleftien,  was  ^  straw  and  burning  coals  !*'    Most  of 
the  gentlemen,  to  preserve  their  property,  yielded  to  the  man- 
dates of  die  mob,  and  professed  to  incur  obligations  that  could 
not  be  binding,  and  there  being  lio  military  tt>rce,  did  not  at- 
tempt a  resistance,  which,  if  the  insurgents  were  resolute,  must 
bare  certainly  proved  destructive;  a  few  argued  with  some 
reason,  that  persons  so  new  to  riot  and  outrage  could  not  im- 
mediately proceed  to  atrocity ;  they  therefore  refused  to  make 
a  promise  which  they  did  not  intend  to  perform ;  and  some  gen-    • 
tlemen  made  very  vigorous  dispositions  for  defence.    The  event 
demonstrated  that,  in  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case,  re- 
puj^ance  was  the  most  effectual ;  resolute  refusal  wai  follow-  . 
ed  by  no  outrage,  whereas  concession  to  lawless  demands  pro- 
duced some  violence,  and  much  insult    As  the  insurgents  pro-  Sevolu- 
ceeded,  they  assumed  a  considerable  degree  of  organisation ;  tiopary 
the  respective  rioters,  in  their  operations,  changed  districts,  so^i^^* 
as  to  be  less  easily  recognised,  should  order  return,  and  judicial 
inquiry  be  instituted.     1  he  first  eiercise  of  the  leeislative  fimc- 
tioQs  with  which  they  had  invested  themselves,  they  proposed 
to  be  the  annihilation  of  three  classes  of  men,  clergjrmen,  lairds 
(landholders),  and  excisemen,  and  thus  to  commence  revolu- 
tion by  the  abolition  of  religion  and  revenue,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  property .7    Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country* 
their  leaders,  though  active  and  daring,  were  not  able ;  and  pre- 
maturely exulting  in  success,  through  their  own  security,  were 
the  more  easily  surprised  and  arrested  in  a  career  wliich  was 
hurrying  on  to  rebellion. 

The  chief  person  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  (rom  rank,  fortune,  * 
and  his  official  situation  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  was 
the  tluke  of  Athol :  his  house  was  In  considerable  danger,  but 
was  preserved  by  a  mixture  of  prudence  and  resolution,  the 
BM>st  efficacious  that  could  be  employed  m  encountering  a  mob 
Aat  was  furious  in  violence,  without  being  desperate  in  atrocity. 
The  rioters  had  advanced  to  a  park  wall  that  separates  the 
public  road  firom  a  lawn  before  Athol  house,  sikK  urged  diefr^ 
demands  in  a  tone  of  imperious  dictation.    The  duke  explained 


yTbe  reader,  by  recuiring  to  this  ^l.p.  963^  will  see.  a  strikiiig  i 
blaDce  between  tbe  objects  of  the  French  psssaDts  in  I7a9«  andth«se  hifhr 
hnden  in  1797. 
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CHAP,    to  them  their  misconceptioii  of  the  act,  calmly  expostuttted 
LX.      with  them  on  their  conduct,  and  advised  them  to  return  to  the 
\^^>r^  occupations  of  the  season.    Many  of  his  hearers  were  disposed 
1797.     to  listen  to  this  salutary  advice,  but  others,  more  outrageous, 
would  persevere ;  and  some  of  them  threatened  to  break  into 
the  grounds,  and  set  the  house  on  fire.    Lord  Henry  Mumj, 
brother  to  the  duke,  agreeably  to  the  prompt  execution  of  Mib- 
tary  ptx>cedure,  proposed  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  insur- 
gents, with  the  servants,  adherents,  and  guests  of  the  familj, 
and  a  small  party  of  light  horse  that  was  at  hand;  but  his  grace 
was  averse  to  a  measure  which  must  have  produced  the  effusion 
of  blood,  &id  might  drive  the  populace  to  desperation.   Finding 
them  about  to  enter  the  grounds,  he  gave  directions  to  load  and 
point  cannon  that  were  placed  in  the  lawn  for  festive  occasions, 
with  all  the  arms  of  his  house  to  be  in  readiness ;  wkb  much 
danger  to  himself,  he  walked  to  the  paling,  and  told  the  rioters 
that,  if  one  of  them  entered  his  grounds,  he  would  order  a  gene- 
ral fire.    Finding  them  intimidated  by  his  resolution,  be,  after 
some  time,  resumed  a  milder  strain,  and  appealed  to  feeHngs 
which,  though  suspended,  he  knew  were  not  yet  extinguished; 
and  at  length  they  departed,  though  not  without  leaving  an  ap- 
.   prehensbn  that  they  might  be  brought  back  by  Menzies  and 
Cameron,  who  were  believed  to  intend  coming  to  the  same  place 
the  following  day,  with  a  very  large  body,  from  an  equally  po* 
pulous  district  as  Athol ;  and  the  next  was  expected  to  be  a  very 
critical  day ;  but  the  prompt  measures  which  were  contrived  or 
adopted  by  his  grace,  disconcerted  the  insurgents.    The  ling- 
leaders,  apprehending  no  interruption  from  government,  pass^ 
the  night  at  their  respective  habitations  with  as  confident  secu- 
rity as  if  they  had  returned  to  enjoy  repose  after  the  fittigue  of 
lawful  business.    The  direct  roads  between  their  mansions  aod 
the  station  of  any  military  force,  were  all  either  possessed  or 
observed  by  their  fHends  and  votaries.    The  duke,  aware  of 
this  circumstance,  sent  the  light  horse,  not  above  twelve  in  num- 
^  ber,  by  a  circuitous  route  across  the  mountains ;  which,  not  be- 

ing suspected,  he  naturally  conceived  would  not  be  watched. 
The  party,  with  professional  expedition,  arrivect,  before  day 
break,  at  the  place  of  then*  destination,  seized  the  fellows,  and 
escorted  them  in  a  chaise  along  the.  road  to  Edinburgh.  The 
intelligence  spread  instantaneously  through  the  country,  where 
the  people  were  before  hastening  to  the  places  of  rendezvous. 
And  here  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  circumstance  which 
*  shows  how  naturally  men,  totally  unacquainted  with  military 
occupations,  adopt  the  schemes  of  soldiers  in  circumstances  that 
"appear  to  them  to  require  force,  either  for  defence  or  aggres- 
sion; The  object  of  the  populace  was  to  rescue  the  ringleaders: 
expresses  w^re  despatched  to  have  the  defiles  seized,  so  that 
smaller  bodies  might  detain  the  convoy  until  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  should  arrive.  The  different  passes  were  beset 
with  a  alull  worthy  of  regular  soldiers;  and  though  the  insur- 
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^ents  could  not  obstFUCt,  they  considerably  retarded  the  dra*  CHAP. 
goons,  who  were,  unwilling  to  proceed  to^extremities  as  long  aa  UL 
they  could  be  avoided.  The  mob,  with  considerable  judgment^  n^^n^^w/ 
spent  no  more  time  at  smaller  defiles  in  opposing  the  e8Cort»  1797. 
than  to  enable  great  numbers  to  press  forwax^  to  that  on  which 
they  fixed  as  the  chief  position  of  resistance.  This  was  a  bridge 
over  the  Bran,  a  rapid  river  tliat  falls  into  the  Tay,  that  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  "ghauts  of  the  Grampi- 
ans. There  the  insurgents,  besetting  the  bridge,  seized  the  horses 
of  the  cannage.  The  mob  were  many  thousands  in  number:  the 
conunander  used  every  peaceable  effort  in  his  power  to  persuade 
the  populace  to  let  (he  party  pass  without  opposition ;  but  finding 
all  unavailing,  he  ordered  his  men  to  form  for  a  charge.  The 
lioters  seeing  the  swords  drawn  and  ready  for  action,  and  being 
hitherto  the  votaries  of  speculative  error  rather  than  of  practice 
giuilt,  as  much  awed  by  the  crisis  that  must  begin  bloodshed  and 
rebeUion  as  intimidated  by  the  danger,  suffered  the  carriage  to 
pass  on,  and  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  justice.  The  ringleaders 
being  seized,  the  misguided  peasants  returned  by  degrees  to 
their  usual  occupations.  This  insurrection  caused  a  dreadful 
alarm,  not  only  in  the  scene  of  its  operation,  but  throughout  Perth- 
shire and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Though  b^ing  quelled  in  a 
short  time,  it  was  less  memorable  in  event  than  at  one  time  it 
threatened,  yet  it  appears  to  me  sufiicienUy  important  to  deserve 
historical  record :  it  illustrates  the  close  connexion  between  level- 
ing doctrines  and  revolutionary  attempts.  It  farther  proves  that> 
in  tumultis  which  arise  from  mischievous  error  rather  than  crimi- 
nal intention,  implicit  concession  is  far  frpm  being  the  most  effec- 
tual policy ;  submission  to  even  absurd  claims  of  the  ignorant,  in- 
stead of  giving  satisfaction,  encourages  still  more  unreasonable 
demands.  To  meet  such  insurgents,  the  most  successful  means 
vere,  a  prudent  moderation  that  did  not  uselessly  exasperate  pas- 
aon  already  violent,  and  a  resolute  firmness  that  would  not  )aeld 
to  insolent  and  lawless  demand.  In  individual  cases  the  conces- 
sions might  be  necessary,  but  it  was  firmness  that  proved  effectual 
to  the  public  tranquillity.  Menzies  and  Cameron  were  carried 
over  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  tried  by  the  justiciary  court;  but,  by 
some  unaccountable  neglect,  they  were  suffered  to  fly  fix>m  prison, 
and  thus  escaped  the  punishment  which,  bs  there  was  abundance 
of  evidence,  they  must  have  unquestionably  incurred.* 

z  I  have  derited  the  materials  for  this  part  of  the  narrative  from  various 
gentlemen  who  resided  m  Athol  at  the  time  i  and,  among  othc/t,  from  my 
own  fatber,  the  clergyman  to  whom  I  have  alluded  in  the  preceding  note. 
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SUte  of  public  opinionf  md  lentraients  at  the  meeting  of  pariitment-^-Bf- 
iectB  of  British  victories,  and  the  haughty  conductofFpancc—DiacMitait 
is  much  less  prevalent  than  in  former  years— the  nation  regardt  the  con- 
tinuance of  war  as  unavoidable^  and  bravely  teaoWe  to  meet  the  exifpency 
—the  king  publicly  states  the  progress  and  rupture  of  the  neeotiatioo— 
the  nation  in  general  is  disposed  to  support  government.— Meting  of 
parliament-encouraged  by  the  public  acntiment,  the  mmister  adofrts  a 
new  scheme  of  finance— he  proposes  to  alleviate  thefundinf^  s^Blemby 
raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year— and  projecto  a  mul- 
tiplication of  assessed  taxes,  which  he  presumes  to  be  a  cntcnoo  of  in- 
come-details—arguments  against  and  for— voluntary  contributionspro- 
posed  by  Mr.  Addington— the  finance  scheme  is  passed  inte  a  tow— Ubcnl 
contributions  of  all  ranks  and  conditions— redemption  of  the  1^  ta^ 
object  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  fimded  stock— plan  of  natmial  de- 
fence introduced  by  Mr.  Dundaji— voluntary  associations— the  wliote  na- 
tion becomes  armed  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemica-^revwal  of 
the  alien  bill-apprehensions  of  an  invasion^^Motion  of  the  duke  of  Beo. 
fbrd  ibr  the  removal  of  ministers— is  negativt-d— prorogation  of  parliam^t« 
Bebellioo  in  UcUmd- treatment  of  Ireland  from  the  Utter  vears  of  j*e 
American  war-  the  penal  sUtutes  against  catholics  repealed— the  ^^ 
lies  desire  a  participation  of  political  privileges,  which  is  reftwed— cfey 
of  the  t^rench  revolution— united  Irishmen — ^WoUe  Tone— profeaaed  oa- 
jects,  reform  in  parliament  and  catholic  emancipation— real  object- 
progress  of— counter  association  of  Orange  men— catholic  defenders- 
French  mission  to  Ireland— proposed  plan  of  insurrection  to  faciiitaie  a 
Trench  invasion— apprehension  of  Jadcson,  and  discoveries  throogh  hin 
^hopes  of  the  catholtca  from  the  appointment  of  lord  Pii»williaiii— con- 
sequences of  his  recall —fcrther  progress  of  the  united  Irishmen -they 
send  ambassadors  to  Prance— vigilance  of  the  British  government— mai^ 
tial  law  is  proclaimed— mission  of  Macnevin  to  France— his  proposed 
scheme  of  military  operations— the  whig  party  propose  conciliatory  ma- 
tares-  ■  which  are  rejected  as  inapplicable  to  the  case— proclamatioBB  and 
proifers  of  pardon— are  totally  disregarded— the  united  Irishmen  concert 
measures  fir  a  general  insurrection— disappointed  by  Duncan's  defeat  of 
the  Dutch  fleet— want  of  concert  between  the  Irish  conapiralors  and  ihs 
yrcnchrepublic— arresution  of  the  delepites— hurries  on  rebellion  he- 
iatt  their  designs  were  ripe— rebellion— msurgents  near  Dublin— w  sab. 
dued — alarming  insurrection  in  Wezlbrd— successes  of— at  length  are 
defeated— rebellion  is  suppressed  in  the  south— insurrectkn  in  the  north 
—advances,  but  is  subdued— lord  Camden  desires  to  be  recalled— mar. 
quts  Cornwallis  is  appointed  his  successor— wise  pohcy  of— the  French 
attempt  to  revive  rebellion— are  vanquished— squadron  defeated  by  air 
John  Borlase  Warren— Irish  rebellion  extinguished. 

IN  England  discontent  was  much  less  prevalent  than  in 
former  years.  The  signal  victories  of  our  naval  commanders 
gratified  the  national  sense  of  honour  and  glory,  and  promised 
security  against  foreign  invasion;  the  re-appearance  of  gold 
and  silver  proved  the  responsibility  and  extensive  property  of 
ff^*'^^*^  the  bank}  and  dispelled  apprehensions  concerning  national  credit 
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The  desertion  of  our  allies,  while  it  stimulated  the  energies  of  CflAP. 
Ifae  country^  pleased  its  patriotism,  as  our  efforts  were  to  be ,    LXL 
entirely  for  ourselves.     The  abrupt  termination  of  the  embassy  ^-^■^^"^^/ 
at  Lisle,  that  obviously  aruse  from  the  determined  hostility  of     1797. 
France,  roused  indignant  resentment  against  an  enemy  which  •^timents 
durst  presume  to  dictate  to  3ntain.    The  nation  in  general  •^^    ^^j. 
deemed  the  continuance  of  the  war  now  a  measure  of  necessary  JJ^JI*^  ^' 
self-defence,  and  was  disposed  to  make  the  greatest  exertions,  ment 
With  most  patriots  the  question  no  longer  was,  were  we  pru-  Effectn  of 
dentm  going  to  war,  or  might  we  not  before  this  time  haveBntiahvic' 
made  a  peace! ;  but  we  are  flow  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty  ^J^^»  ^ 
and  danger,  how  can  we  best  extricate  ourselves  f  To  common  ^^*"f|j/ 
sense  the  answer  was  obvious:  as  the  enemy  will  not  makepranoe 
peace  upon  admissible  terms,  we  must  continue  to  fight.     Be-  Discontent 
fore  the  meeting  of  parliamet,  his  majesty  published  a  deck- is  vnach 
ration,  stating  the  progress,  •difficulties,  and  result  of  the  nego-|*'**PjJ'^' 
tiation ;  and  showing  that  its  rupture  was  owing  to  the  unrea-  ^Jl^e/"  "* 
lonable  demands  of  France ;  calling  on  Britons  to  exert  them-  yean, 
selves  adequately  to  the  difficulty  of  the  contest,  and  the  im-  The  nation 
portance  and  value  of  the  objects  at  stake:  he. trusted  that  the wgafds *b« 
resources  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  spirit  of  his  people,  would  «>"t«n«- 
vindicate  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  "  i^ws*  w>tb  ""^^^ 
"just  indignation  the  assumed  superiority  of  an  enemy  against  ^le,  and 
''whom  they  fought  with  the  couraget  the  success,  and  glory  bravely  re* 
^of  their  ancestors:  and  who  aimcxl  at  nothing  less  than  toiolveito 
"destroy  at  once  whatever  has  contributed  to  the  prosperity ""*** **'® 
**  and  greatness  of  the  British  empire ;  all  the  channels  of  its  ^"fi^^' 
"  industry,  and  all  the  sources  of  *  its  power;  its  security  fromp„^iicjy 
**  abroad,  its  tranquillity  at' home;  and  above  all,  that  consti- states  the 
^tution  on  which  alone  depends  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  progress 
"  its  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.***    Still  his  majesty  was  dis-  ""d  ap- 
posed to  conclyde  peace  upon  the  same  citable  terms  which  JlJ^J^L 
he  had  now  proposed.    This  address,  appealing  to  the  best  feel- 1|^  ^^ 
ing^s,  moat  powerful  sentiments,  and  dearest  interests  of  Britons,. The  nation 
bad  a  very  general  effect,  which  his  majesty's  speech  at  the  mineral 
opening  of  parliament,  tended  strongly  to  increase.    Ministers  '^  disposed 
showed  very  clearly,  that  the  continuance  of  the  war,  by  the  *®  •"PP<>'* 
rupture  of  the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  was  owing  to  the  enemy,  §^™' 
not  to  Britain;  thence  they  justly  inferred  the  necessity  of  ex- 
traordinary efforts.     Parliament,  in  an  address  to  the  throne.  Meeting  of 
said,  wK  KNOW  that  great  exkHtions  are  hecbssary  r  we  are  PWfi j*- 
PREPARED' TO  MAKE  TREH :  and  the  public  in  general  coincided  "^ 
in  this  opinion  and  resolution;    Aware  not  only  of  the  state  and  Bncours- 
circumstances  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  sentiments  and  deter- ff^  by  tiie 
mination  which  recent  events  had  diffused  through  the  country,  gJjJ^JJ^*^" 
ministers  from  the  joint  result  formed  their  schemes  of  finance,  ^^  ^^^^ 
of  internal  vigilance  and  defence,  and  external  armaments.    The  isteradopta 
sntecedeot  efforts  of  Britain  had  produced  immeosc  expendi-anew 

scheme  of 
a  SUte  Papers,  October  25th»  tr97.  finance. 
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CHAP,    ture,  and  an  enormons  increase  of  debt,  which,  added  to  the 
LXI.      burthen  of  taxes,  contributed  to  the  depression  of  the  funds, 
^^^^^^^  rendered  loans  if  not  more  difficult  as  to  the  attainment  of  princi* 
1797.     pal,  yet  more  disadvantageous  as  to  the  rate  of  interest;  this 
was  one  ground  on  which  the  enemy  rested  their  expectations. 
To  render  these  hopes  vam,  to  prevent  the  necessi^  of  such 
an  additional  loan  as  would  farther  depress  the  funds,  and  to 
confirm  public  credit,  was  one  of  the  primary  obj^ts  which  cal- 
led for  the  attention  of  the  legislature.    The  funded  debt  was 
already  so  great,  that  to  add  to  it  all  the  supplies  that  were  ne- 
cessary  for  the  year,  would  have  been  extremely  incoDTement, 
and  would  have  postponed  an  evil,  that  must  increase  by  cod- 
He  propo-  tinuance,  instead  of  meeting  it  immediately  and  boldly.   The 
ses  to  ftlle-  minister,  therefore,  proposed  to  raise  a  capital  within  the  year, 
viAte  the    In  order  to  prevent  that  increase  of  permanent  debt  from  which 
funding      the  enemy  expected  the  downfitdl  of  our  credit.    It  was  wise  (he 
wstaff'a^  said)  to  sacrifice  a  part,  even  though  a  considerable  part,  for 
ri«at  part  the  preservation  of  the  whole.    With  this  view  he  proposed  to 
of  the  sup-  treble  the  assessed  taxes ;  the  greatest  contribution,  he  caicu- 
plieswithki  lated,  would  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the  income  of  the  high- 
the  year,     ^^^  ^j^gg  p£  those*  by  whom  it  was  to  be  paid  z  to  prcTcnt  cva- 
^*^bT^     sion,  not  future  but  past  assessments  were  to  be  made  the  basis 
multiplies,  of  the  new  contribution ;  because  the  most  impartial  evidence 
tion  of  as-  that  could  be  obtained  of  the  ability  of  each  individual  to  con- 
sessed        tribute  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  was  the  amount  of  his  ex- 
^^h  h     pci^diture  before  he  had  any  temptation  to  lower  it  that  he 
pmmn^    "*^8^*  elude  the  impost.     The  minister  divided  the  assessed 
to  be  acri- taxes,   already  .paid,  into   different  classes;  those  who  were 
terion  of    charged  for  male  servants,  carriages  and  horses,  laxuries  of 
income,      life,  were  to   pay  for  both  these  articles  of  luxury,  and  for 
^^^^^      their  houses,  windows,  clocks,   watches,  the  necessanes  and 
conveniences  of  life,  a  sum  varying  according  to  their  former 
amount  from  treble  to  quintuple.    Those  who  paid  for  bouses, 
windows,  clocks,  and  watches,  were  charged  an  additional  duty 
fix)m  one-fourth  to  five  tinSes  the  former  amount,  in  proportion 
to  its  magnitude,  from  whence  the  ability  of  the  contributor  wss 
inferred.    Thus,  he  whose  assessed  taxes  before  amounted  to  one 
pound,  was  to  pay  for  this  new  plan,  only  one  pound  five;  but 
he  that  before  contributed  fifty,  by  this  new  scheme,  was  to  pay 
two  hundred  and  fifty.    But  as  large  houses  and  numerous  win- 
dows were,  in  many  employments,  instruments  of  profesakmor 
trade,  a  very  considerable  abatement  was  allowed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances; and  the  utmost  contribution  was  not  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  former  assessments.     There  was  be- 
sides, allowed  to  persons  whose  income  did  not  exceed  tvo 
hundred  pounds,  a  gradation  of  reduction ;  the  highest  new  as- 
sessments were  to  be  one-tenth  of  that  income  descending  to 
sixty  pounds,  which  was  to  contrftute  only  a  hundred  and 
twentieth  part;  and  incomes  below  that  sum  were  to  contnbute 
nothing  towards  the  additional  impost.    Thus  whatever  the  es- 


teblnhment  was,  even  if  it  included  male  servants,  bones,  and   CHAP. 
carriages,  a  person  whose  income  did  not  exceed  two  hundred     I'^a. 
pounds,  was  not  liable  to  pay  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  addi*  ^^^v-^i/ 
tional  assessment  1797^ 

During  the  former  sesuon,  Mr.  Fox  had  absented  himself  Argu- 
from  parliament,  together  with  several  other  gentlemen  of  ^  "^^j!^ 
positioB,  declaring  their  attendance  totally  unavailing :    on  the  ^'(^^ 
discussion  of  the  assessed  taxes,  however,  both  he  and  Mr. 
Sheridan  made  their  appearance.    The  arguments  of  these  il* 
lustrious  senators,^  as  well  as  other  opponents  to  government, 
entbraced  grounds  not  immediately  relative  to  the  subject  which 
was  before  parliament.     Before  they  investigated  the  proposed 
scheme  of  finance,  they  contended  that  ministers  throughout 
the  war  had  demonstrated  such  incapacity  and  infotuation,  that 
parliament  ought  to  pledge  itself  to  no  measures  for  supporting 
goverament,  until  they  received  an   assurance  that  ministers 
vouki  be  dismissed  ;  they  ought  not  to  vote  such  an  enormous 
sums  tQ  be  levied  from  their  constituents,  without  security  that 
the  present  weak  and  wasteful  stewards  were  no  longer  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  management    Their^  reasoning  they  follpw- 
ed  with  strictures  on  the  financial  merits  of  this  new  scheme  of 
pecuniary  provision  :  it  was,  they  said,  a  requisition  the  same  in 
principle  with  the  exactions  of  Robespierre ;    and  from  its  re- 
trospective operation,  much  more  iniquitous ;   it  was  a  change 
of  system  imposing  an  immense  burthen  without  promoting  any 
advantage.     The  mnded  system  was  not  exhausted :    the  diffi- 
culty attending  great  loans  was,  the  difficulty  of  providing  the 
mterest;  but  how  could  ministers- insist  upon  this,  when  they 
vere  ready  to  impose  so  large  a  suni  on  the  country  in  one  year  ? 
The  measure  would  be  as  oppressive  in  its  operation  as  it  was 
unjust  in  its  principle.     Ministers  answered,  that  the  funded 
system  was  not  abandoned,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  supplies  this  year  was  to  be  raised  by  the  new  mode ;    that 
assessed  taxes  resulting  from  probable  expenditure,  were  a  fair 
criterion  of  income  ;  and  that  the  various  modifications  would 
prevent  the  apprehended  inconveniences  of  the  operation.     An  Voluntary 
additional  clause  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Addington,  allowing  <?i^^^- 
Toluntary  contributions,  and  adopted ;  and  tbe  finance  scheme,  l|^j^^ 
after  being  forther  combatted  in  the  house  of  peers,  with  this  Xir.  a^ 
annexation,  on  the  the  1 2th  of  January,  1798,  was  passed  into  ad'mgtonr 
law.    Voluntary  contributions  commenced  from  the  most  opu-  The  fi. 
lent  classes  and  individuals:    the  first  personage  in  the  nation  ^^^^    . 
manifested  his  love  to  his  subjects  and  his  country  by  a  sacrifice  JJa^ST*  'tL 
amounting  to  one  third  of  his  personal  income.     The  highest  in  ^  |^^  ^ 
rank  co-operated  with  the  most  abounding  in  wealth :   the  no-  Libenl 
hility,  the  gentry*  and  fiarmers  contributed  very  liberally,  8^e-  contriba. 
wording  to  their  respective  stations  and  circumstances :  the  civil  ^^^ns  of 
[>rofe8sioDS  joined  in  the  patriotic  effort:   the  navy  and  army  JJ" ''■"'*. 

b  See  Parliaroentary  Debatea*  Dec.  ir^T.     . 
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CHAP.    Tied  with  each  other  in  that  tpecieft  of  exertion  for  a  king  ind 
LXL  '    countnr,  which  their  profeMionai  services  and  personal  daogen 
\^^>^'^tmf  had  so  strenuously  and  succesafiiUy  defended,  secured)  and  m- 
1T9S,     dicated.    Corporate  bodies  united  with  mdividuals ;  tradesmeo 
and  mechanics  followed  the  example  of  bankers,  merchants, 
companies,  and  corporations ;  journeymen  and  memal  servaDU 
made  such  exertions  as  mamfested  their  attachment  to  the 
king  and  constitution,  under  whom  the  fruits  of  industry  are  as 
sacreci  to  the  menial  as  to  the  greatest  merchant;  his  rights  and 
property  to  the  labourer  as  to  the  ford.    Nor  were  the  contribu- 
tfons  confined  to  men :  the  &ir  sex  joined  their  donatioDs  /or 
the  service  of  a  country  in  which  their  situatfon  is  pre-eminentlj 
respectable;   a  pre-eminence  arising  from   the  superiority  of 
their  virtues  and  accomplishments,  joined  to  the  superior  dis- 
crimination of  those  who  appreciate  the  British  female  cbarac- 
ter.«    The  hijp;hest  personage  set  the  example,  an  example  that 
was  liberally  followed  by  her  sex :    even   children  sacnBced  a 
great  part  of  their  means  of  gratification  and  amusement,  to 
prove  their  zealous  love  for  a  country  and  constitutioD  which 
Ihey  were  themselves  one  day  to  support ;  and  as  they  were  to 
receive  it  from  their  fathers,  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  to  their- 
posterity.^     The  amount   of  this    contributfon,  calculated  at 
about  a  millfon  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  of  less  coo- 
sequence  as  a  fund  of  supply,  than  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
Redemp-    public  resolutfon.    Besides  these  supplies,  there  was  a  foan  of 
^ijJJ^^^  seventeen  millfons^and  Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed  a  financial  mea- 
^""^  ^    sure  for  the  redemption,  or  rather  the  commutation,  of  the  hnd 
Object  to   taxs  its  object  was,  to  absorb  alar^  quantity  of  stock,  and  in 
tbforb  s    the  process  to  transfer  a  great  poruon  of  the  national  debt  into 
Ivge         a  landed  security.    The  quantity  of  stock  thus  transferred  was 
JP?^^'in  its  amount  to  equal,  at  least,  the  quantity  of  land  tax,  which, 
■took.        ^  ^^*  means,  should  be  extinguished,  and  become  applicable 
to  the  public  service.    .The  amount  of  the  land  tax  is  two  mil- 
lions sterling ;  the  ministers  proposed  to  set  it  up  at  twenty  years 
purehase,  when  the  three  per  cent  were  at  fifty  with  a  propor- 
tionable rise  of  purchasage  according  to  their  increasmg  price. 
Forty  millions  sterling,  the  present  amount  of  the  land  tax,  at 
twenty  years  purchase,  would  amount  to  eighty  niilUons  three 
per  cent,  stock  at  fifty,  afibrding  an  interest  of  3,400/X)0l.  and 
.    leaving  a  clear  gain  to  the  revenue  of  400^0001.  a  year.     Ta 
simplify  to  the  operation,  the  purchase  was  to  be  made  in  stock, 
and  not  in  money:  the  proprietor  was  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  pre-emptfon,  as  the  land  tax  was  not  to  be  offered  to  sale  to 

c  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  subacriptions,  see  the  pericHlical  jounnk 
of  the  times,  copied  from  tlie  lisu  which  were  officially  pabliabed  at  the 
royal  evchange,  and  in  other  parts. 

d  The  contributions  were  considerabU,  both  fit>m  public  schools  aw^ 
private  academies ;  of  which  last  I  lemember  variooa  iastaiiees  very  bo- 
^KHirable  to  the  pupila  and  pfcceptora. 
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third  peraoiM  until  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  be  given    CHAP, 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  to  make  his  arrangements  for  tlia     LXI. 
purchase ;  afterwards  it  was  redeemable  by  the  proprietor,  on  v^^^^^s./ 
replacing  to  the  original  purchaser  the  same  quami^  of  three     17984 
per  cent,  stock  which  he  paid  as  the  price  of  his  purghase/** 
£yen  if  a  gentleman  of  lan'ded  property  were  not  able  to  faise 
the  sura  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  his  tax,  without  selling  a 
part  of  his  land  for  that  purpose,  he 'would  still  find  the  opera*  ' 
tion  extremely  advantageous.     Were  he  to  sell  in  order  to  pur- 
chase his  land  tax,  for  bis  land  he  would  receive  twenty-eight 
years  purchase  at  the  average  value ;  he  would  only  have  to 
pay  twenty  for  his  land  tax,  so  that  he  would  be  a  clear  gainer 
of  eight  years  purchase.    This  scheme  encountered  strong  ob« 
jections,  the  most  important  was,  that,  ^'  by  consenting  to  vote 
'^  the  land  tax  perpetual,  instead  of  bestowing  it  annually,  par^ 
^'  liament  would  give  up  one  of  the  great  checks  which  it  had 
**  in  the  privilege  of  voting  or  withholding  the  public  money/* 
It  was  farthe^  said  to  be  intended  to  benefit  the  monied  inter- 
est at  the  expense  of  the  landed,  but  these  objections  were  over- 
ruled, and  a  bill  conformable  to  Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  was  passed  , 
into  a  law. 

With  financial  resources,  parliament  considered  and  devised  piui  of  na- 
other  means  of  defence.    A  plan  for  the  security  and  protec-  tional  de. 
tion  of  the  realm  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and  introduced  ^"<^  ">tro- 
into  parliament  in  the  form"  of  a  bill.      Its  object  was  to  en-  i*^'^^^ 
courage  loyal-  and  patriotic  associations  for  the  defence  of  the^' 
country ;  to  enable  the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties  to  embody 
those  who  might  be  willing  to  come  forward  for  the  protection 
of  their  laws,  religion,  and  property.     The  bill  was  passed  into  Voluntary 
a  law,  and  produced  v«ry  speedy  and  extensive  effects ;  loyal  associa- 
associations  to  arm  in  their  country's  defence,  which  had  beforep*^®"** 
been   ctfhfined  to  particular  places,    now    {)ecame  universal. 
The  whole  kingdom,  and  every  one  of  its  parts,  exhibited  f  he  whole 
those  constitutional  guardiaps,    resolute  to  defend  their  king ''^^^ 
and  country  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.     To  "^^ke  ^^™^?JJJ^ 
their  resolution   effectual,  the  volunteers  learned  the   use   offortl^and 
arms,  and  paid  an  equally  implicit  obedience  to  the  officers  of  domestic 
their  recommendation  as   if   they  had    been    under    military  enemies. 
law.     While  the  members  of  the  volunteer  corps  were  zealous 
to  increase  their  skill,  utility,  and  numbers,  zeal  did  not  trans^ 
port  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence :   the  use  of  the 
military  exercise  depended  upon  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  the  persons  that  made  it  a  study ;  therefore  a  strict  inquiry 
was  instituted  into  the  behaviour  and   political  sentiments  of 
those  who  proposed  to  be  members.      In    London   and   the 
adjacent  districts,    two  housekeepers  of  known   integrity,  re- 
spectability, and  constitutional  loyalty,   testified  the  qualifica^ 

e  For  a  minute  and  deified  explanation  of  this  subject,  see  Wright's 
Weekly  Examiner*  for  the  19Ui  of  inarch,  and  the  7th  of  May,  1798. 
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CHAP,    tions  of  the  caDdidates :  throughout  the  kingdoin,  that,  or  some 
LXI.    »other  mode  of  a  similar  kind,  was  adopted  for  ascertsmmg 
Vi^^^'^^  eligibility.     The  persons  chosen  after  tlus  investigation  were 
179&     men)   who  m  their  variety  of  stations,  had   the   welfare  aod 
honour  of  themselves,  their  families  and  friends,   involved  in 
the  welfare  and  honour  of  their  country:    whose  private  and 
public  affections  and  interests  ted  to  tlie  same  conduct ;  from 
whom  their  aged  parents,  beloved  wives,  and  infant  children, 
called  for  the  same  exertions  as  their  king  and  country.    An- 
other measure  of   preventive  policy,   for  the  defence  of  ihc 
kingdom,  adopted  in  the  course  of  this  session  of  parliainem, 
Revival  of  ^^  ^^^  revival  of  the  alien  bill.    It  was  intit>duced  in  the 
the  alien     house  of  commons  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  having  unrier- 
biU.  gone  some  amendments,  passed  on  the  i.7th  of  April.    The 

clauses  added  to  the  alien  bill,  were  for  obliging  the  letters  of 
lodging  to  give  regular  accounts  to  government  of  the  foreign- 
ers who  resided  in  their  houses :  and  for  enabling  his  majestj 
to  detain  foreigners ;  and  to  prevent  aliens  from   landing  in 
Great  Britain,  until  the  master  of  the  vessel  had  authorit)  to 
Apprehen-  let  them  come  on  shore.     On  the  30th  of  April,  a  message  ^as 
aionsof  an  brought  to  the  house  of  commons  from   his  majesty,  stating 
ihvaaion.     ^^  advices  he  had  received  of  great  preparations  for  invading 
his  dominions;  and  that  in  this  design  the  enemy  was  encou- 
raged by  the  correspondence  and  communicatioDs  of  the  trai- 
torous and  disafiected  persons  and  societies  of  these  kingdoms. 
In  such  circumstances  legislature  deemed  it  expedient  to  renev 
a  bill  for  detaining  suspected  persons.     Mr.  WUberforce  this 
aession  renewed  his  motion,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  his  proposition  was  rejected;  several  regulations  however 
were  made  for  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  Africans  in  their 
5fotion  of  passage,  and  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose.     In  the  course 
the  Anteof  of  the  session,  the  duke  of  Bedford  made  a  motion  fdr  an  «d- 
fr  th  re-  ^'^*®  ^°  ^^^  ^'"^'  *^  remove  ministers  :  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
inovaLo?'  J^^^  necessarily  consisted  of  arguments  often  repeated;  and  his 
DiinistSiv    proposition  was  rejected. 

ismgmti-        Ireland  was  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry  and  animadver- 
▼«<1«  sion ;  but  ministers  represented  the  circumstances  as  too  criti- 

cal  for  public  discussion ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  June,  parliament 
ScwTTDar  ^^*  prorogued.  Before  the  prorogation,  the  storm  which  long 
liament  ^*^  ^^^"  gathering  in  Ireland  at  Jength  burst  out,  and  the 
Rebellion  sister  island  became  a  scene  of  rebellious  uproar.  Having 
in  Ireland,  ^een  the  fatal  effects  of  coercion  that  was  attempted  toward! 
'^ft^T^T  ^^^  colonies,  the  British  minister,  from  the  latter  years  of  th<^ 
ftimT the  '^"^^"can  war,  adopted  towards  Ireland  a  much  more  libenl 
latter  yeare  *"^  ^"'^S**^ctied  system  of  policy.  The  ^  penal  statutes  against 
oftheAme^®  Roman  catholics  were  ^repealed;  they  held  their  land  oo 
ricanwar.  the  like  terms  with  the  protestants ;  they  enjoyed,  in  shor^ 
The  penal  every  right  and  franchise  in  common  with  the  former,  saving 
airalfisuh  ^^^^  ^^^  offices  of  state,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  pariia 
cathoUca  *  "**"^»  The  Iri^h  catholics  deemed  themselves  injured  by  tl^ 
repealed. 
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MStrictions  which  continued,  instead  of  being  favoured  by  the    CHAP. 
relief  bestowed  ;   and  desired  a  participation  in  the  priyileges      LXL 
diat  were  still    withheld.      The   protestants,    considering  the>^'^»^^^ 
catholics  as  still  unaltered,  conceived  that  the  admission  of  a     1/^8. 
sect  so  superior  to  their  own  in  number,  to  an  equality  of  pri-  T***  ^^^^f* 
vilcgcs,  would  be  eventually  a  surrender  of  their  own  acquis!- ***^V4**"* 
tions  and  possessbns  :    outnumbering  them  and  overpowering  ^jjj^^*^*^ 
tbem  in  parliaraent,  the  catholics  might  claim  and  recover  the  Utical  pn* 
possessions'  of  their  ancestors^  of  which  they  veiy  naturally  viieges, 
deemed  the  protestants  usurpers.    The  lower  classes  of  catho-  ^^^  ^ 
licsf^ssly  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  governed  by  their '*"*"®^* 
priests,  were  inflamed   with  the  greatest  rancour  against  the 
protestants,  whom  they  abhorred  as  heretics,  as  well  as  detest- 
ed as  interlopers.    These  were  their  relative  sentiments  at  the  Effecti  of 
time  the  French  revolution  began  to  agitate  all  the  neighbour- ^^^'^P^^'*. 
ing  countries.    Whatever  sentiments  might  be  entertained  of '*^*'*^"* 
die  concomitant  excesses,  the  revolution  itself  was  imputed  to 
the  obstmatQ  perseverance  of  the  old  government  in  its  abuses. 
When  the  extraordinary  events  happened,  on  the  lo'th  of  Au- 
gust 1792,  which  overturned  the  French  monarchy,  the  hopes 
of  the  reforming  parties,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  were' 
equally  elated  :  they  now  thought  their  wishes  would  infallibly 
be  accomplished,  and  that  the  dread  of  the  people  would  ope- 
rate so  powerfully  upon  their  rulers,  that  these  would,  hardly 
venture  any  longer  to  reject  their  demands,  with  -such  terrify- 
ing consequences  before  their  eyes,  of  the  king  of  France's 
opposition    to  popular   demands.      To  promote  the  changes  United 
which  they  desired,  certain  persons  formed  a  society  to  which  l^whincn. 
they  gave   the  name  of  United  Irishmen.'     This  institution,  ^oife 
projected  and  q^ganized  by  Wolfe  Tone,  proposed  to  connect  xm^ 
the  whole  Irish  nation  together,  with  the  professed  purpose  of  profe^ed 
&  general  melioration  of  their  condition,  by  a  reform  of  par- objects,  re* 
[lament,  and  an  equalization  of  catholic  with  protestant  privileges,  ^rm  m 
rithout  any  exceptions  civil  or  political.    The  plan  of  union  P*'*?'^ 
ras  formed  on  unity  of  object,  connexion  of  instruments,  and  ^^holic 
L  co-operation  of  means,  that  combined  secrecy  of  proceeding  emancipi^- 
irith  efficacy  of  counsel  and  conduct.      No  meeting  was  totion. 
consist  of  more  than  twelve  persons  ;   five  of  these  meetings 
rere  represented  by  five  members  in  a  committee,  vested  with 
he  management' of  all  tlfeir  affairs  :  from  each  of  these  com- 
aittees,  which  were  styled  <^  baronial,'*  a  deputy  attended  in 
i  superior  committee,  that  presided  over  all  those  of  the  barony  or 
fistrict.'  One  or  two  deputies  from  each  of  these  superior  commit- 
ecs,  composed  one  of  the  whole  county,  and  two  or  three  from 
very  county  committee  composed  a  provincial  committee.  The 
iTovincial  committ^s  chose  in  their  turn  five  persons  to  supefin- 
sod  the  whole  business  of  the  union :  they  were  elected  by  ballotii 

f  See  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  Irish  parliament,  1797  and  1798. 
g.See  reports  of  the  connnittees. 
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aad  only  known  to  the  secretaries  of  the  provincial  committees, 
who  were  officially  the  scrutineers.  Thus,  though  their  power 
was  great,  their  agency  was  invisible^  and  they  were  obeyed 
without  being  seen  or  known.  Whether  the  designs  of  these 
associates  were  originally  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of 
Ireland  from  Britain,  has  not  been  ascertained  as  a  &ct; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  progress  of  their  concert, 
they  had  formed  such  a  project  ;^  and  that  parliamentaiy 
change,  and  catholic  emancipation,  were  only  pretexts  with 
the  heads  and  principal  agents  of  thiy  confederacy,  in  order 
to  unite  the  greater  numbers  in  the  execution  of  their  de- 
signs. The  protestants,  persuaded  that  whatever  their  pur- 
pose might  be,  the  ferment  which  they  were  agitating  must 
be  inimical  to  the  existing  establishments,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  which  they  held  their  privileges  and  property,  fomed 
counter  associations,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Orangemen^  in 
honour  of  king  William  the  vindicator  of  protestant  security,  and 
the  establisher  cjf  protestant  property  and  power  in  Ireland.  The 
Orangemen  proposed  to  disarm  the  catholics.  Bodies  of  these 
associated  to  resist  the  attempts,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
dr/enders.  Between  the  Orangemen  an4  defenders  various 
feuds  took  place,  accompanied  with  great  disorder,  ferocity, 
and  depredations,  with  some  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The 
united  Irishmen  did  not  immediately  amalgamate  with  the 
defenders,  who'  were  rather  violently  outrageous  than  system- 
atically designing  In  them,  however,  they  saw  ready  and 
willing  instruments,  when  their  own  deep  laid  schemes  should 
be  mature  for  open  and  avowed  execution.  Neither  the  pre- 
valent broils  nor  the  several  machinations^  were  unknown  to 
the  French  rulers  ;  they  despatched  one  Jackv>nY  &  nadve  of 
Ireland,  and  a  protestant  clergyman,  but  now  an  emissary  of 
France,  as  a  spy,  to  Britain  and  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  the  people.  Jackson,  in  Ireland,  formed 
a  connexion  with  Wolfe  Tone,  Hamilton  Rowan,  and  some  of 
their  associates,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  insurrection,  in  order 
to  facilitate  a  French  invasion.  In  England,  Jackson  bad 
trusted  his  treasonable  schemes  to  an  intimate  friend,  one 
Cockayne,  an  attorney.  This  person  communicated  the  pro- 
jects to  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  undertook  to  accompany  his  friend  u> 
Ireland,  in  order  farther  to  discover  his  intentions  and  ptots 
to  government,  from  which  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  if,  through  his  means,  the  capital  conviction 
of  his  friend  should  ensue.'  Cockayne  being  thus  engaged  to 
accompany  his  friend  to  Ireland,  and  pretending  to  partici- 

h  See  reports  of  the  committees  of  the  Irish  parliament,  especially  the 
committee  of  1798. 

i  From  what  has  been  already  said  e^bout  Messrs.  GosUn,  Tayior,  &c  the 
witnesses  in  the  state  trials  of  1794,  the  readers,  1  trust,  have  peroeivtd  the 
absolute  necessity  often  imposed  u^  conspiracies  on  the  most  upright  minis- 
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pate  in  the  plot)  was  introduced  to  Rowan  and  other  conspira-.  CHAP. 
tors.    A  plan  was  formed  for  concerting  a  French  invasion  of     i^^l- 
Ireland:    Jackson    wrote    several    letters    to    correspondents ^^^^^^''^^i^ 
abroad,  explaining  the    state   of  Ireland  and  the  outlines  of     1798. 
the  project.     The  letters  heing  sent  to  the  post-office,  Cock- 
afDC,  who  had  perused  them  all,  gave  information  to  govern-  Appre- 
nents  the  letters  were  seized;  Jackson  was  tried ;    Cockayne  j^*''^ 
was  the  sole  oral  evidence ;    hut  the  papers  coinciding  with  ^^  ^ 
his  testimony)  rendered  the  case  so  clear,  that  the  jury  with-  coveries 
out  hesitation  found  the  defendant  guilty.     Jackson  was  con-throi^ 
^eouied  to  die ;  but  by  suicide  anticipated  execution.      By  this  him. 
discovery  the    correspondence   with  France   was   suspended: 
Tone  and  Rowan  made  their  escape.      Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
DOW  arrived  in  Ireland,  commissioned,  as  he  conceived,  to  ter- 
minate all  disputes  in  that   country,    by   making  the  conces- 
sions which  the  Roman  Catholics  demanded.      Such  also  was  Hopes  of 
the  general  persuasion  of  the  Irish  themselves :    but  as  it  was  ^«  catho- 
frustrated)   and     lord    Fitzwilliam    recalled,    the^    discontents  '|^  ^™ 
became  deeper  and    more    extensive    than   ever.    From  this  poJntment 
time  the  united  ^Irishmen  proceeded  with  more  diespatch  and  ^  lord 
decision   in  their  arrangements ;    a  military  organization  took  Fitzwil- 
place  in  the  several  provinces ;    arms    were   procured,  pikes  liam. 
fabricated,  and   every   preparation    was    made  to    enter  upon^**"*®* 
the  execution  of  their  schemes.     The  chiefs,  and  men  of  s^pe-^lg^^^j? 
rior  abilities  and  weight  that  had  now  joined,  the  association.  Farther 
intended  nothing    less    than    a    thorough    revolution,    and   an  progress  of 
abolition  of  all  church  estabtishraents ;  while  the  common  peo- the  united 
pJe  sought  principally  to  be  discharged  from  the  payment  of  Irishmen, 
tithes  and  ecclesiastical  dues  to  the  protestant  clergy  ;  in  order 
to  obtain    which  it    was    easy  to  persuade  them  that  a  total 
change  of  government  was  necessary.      The  activity  of  the 
leaders  was  indefatigable,    and    most    extensively   successful: 
those  of  their  numbers  who  bad  absconded  on  the  discoveries 
made  by  or  through  Cockayne,  were  now  in  France,  and  had 

en,  to  employ  npies  and  informere.  Cases  may  even  occiu*,as  Cicero  has  well 
ihown  in  his  oificefl»  in  which  a  person  is  bound  by  conscience  and  duty  to 
lecome  an  informer ;  but  not^or  Mre  How  far  Mr.  Cockayne's  motives 
rauld  come  under  Cicero*s  moral  exceptions  may  be  best  learned  from  his 
)vn  evidencey  as  recorded  in  the  State  rrials.  Mr.  Cockayne  and  Jack- 
on  had  been  very  intimate  friends :'  in  the  course  of  their  intimacy,  mo- 
ey  transftct  ions  had  taken  place,  rendering  by  Mr  Cockaney's  account, 
ackson  his  debtor  three  hundred  pounds-  When  CockR>-ne  communicated 
iisdiscoveri<*s  to  the  minister,  it  was  intimated  that,  as  the  matter  must 
ecome  the  subject  of  legal  investigation,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
obsuntiate  the  allegations  :  Mr.  Cockayne  was  averse  to  g^ive  evidence 
gfainst  his  friend,  focauae,  if  the  friend  should  be  capitally  convicted,  he 
'duld  lose  tlie  sum  that  was  owing ;  but  government  agreeing  to  liquidate 
lis  acoonnty'  his  scruples  were  removed ;  he  went  to  Dublin  to  become  k 
kness  for  the  crown.  See  Cockayne*tJ  evidence  on  Jackson's  trial.  IriA 
Ute  Trials. 
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CHAP,    settled  a  correspondence  between  their  Irish  associates  and  the 
LXI.      French    government.      A  proposal  was  made,   by  which  the 
K^^x'Smi^  French  were  to  assist  the  Irish  with   a  considerable  body  of 
17^.     forces,  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  their  connexion  with  £ng- 
-  land,  and  form  themselves  into  a- republic.^      The. offer  w^s 
They  send  accepted ;    and    lord    Edward    Fitzgerald,   and    Mr.    Arthur 
ambaasa-    O'Connor  were  appointed    to   settle   the    terms   of  a  treaty, 
dors  to       p^r  thig  purpose  they  went  to  France,  met  general   Hoche  in 
Irancc.      the  summer  of  1796,  and  arrani^ed  the  business  of  the  project- 
ed invasion,  which   was  destined  to  be   executed  the  follow- 
ing November.    In  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  intelligence'  strriv- 
ed  from  France  that  the  expedition  was  deferred  to  the  follow- 
mg  spring,  when  England  should  be  invaded  at  the  same  tnae. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  when  the  French  armament  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  towards  die  close   of  the  year,  the 
Irish  that  were  to  second   them,  being  wholly '  unapprised  of 
their  coming,  were  in  no  state  of  preparation,  and  ^e  dete^ 
mined  spirit  of  loyalty  displayed  by  the  ineuds  of  goveniment, 
a\ved  its  adversaries :    thence  the  French  had  not  landed,  but 
Yigilanoe  had  returned  to  their  own  coast.    The  government  was  indeed 
oftheBii-  very  vigilant,  and  had  lohg  before  this  time  procured  an  act 
^^^  S^       to  be  passed   authorizing  the  magistrates  to  proclum   roartiai 
Martiar^   law,  in  case  of  imminent  danger.    A  proclamation  accordingly 
law  is  pro-  ^^^  made,  and  put  in  force  at  the  arrival  of  the  French.    Tbs 
claimed     disappointment  of  this  expedition  did  not  discourage  the  con- 
spirators from   prosecuting  their  plans.      The  chieft  of  the 
Mission  of  Insh  association  sent  doctor  Macnevin,  an  able  man,  of  great 
Macnevin   importance  in  the  combination,  as  minister  to  France.      He  in- 
K)  France,  formed  the  French  government  th^t  if  they  would  invade  Ire- 
land, the  numbers  ready  for  insurrection  were  immense,  that  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would  rise  in  Ulster  aloneja      He 
Ilia  pro-     also  laid  before  them  a  plan  of  attack,  demanded  a  supply  of 
P^^         arms    and  money'  and    particularly    recommended    that    the 
miliuinr^    French  plenipotentiaries,  then  treating  at  Lisle  with  lord  Malms* 
operai^nB.  ^^^7  should   be  instructed  to   make  the    dismemberment  of 
Ireland,  from  England  a  condition  of  the  peace;    he  solemn- 
ly engaged,  that  all  the    advances    tnade    for  the    service  of 
Ireland,    and  all  the  expenses   already  incurred,  should   be 

k  "^ce  reports  of  the  committees  of  both  hooaes  of  the  Irish  parliuiieiil 
in  179s,  from  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  text  ia  digealed  aad 
formed. 

1  Whence  this  informatiofi  came  baa  never  transpired:  aome  have 
thought  it  a  deception,  fabricated  by  some  secret  partisan  of  the  Eq^iiafa  t 
by  others  it  has  been  attributed  to  Uie  French  tbemselvesy  with  a  view  o€ 
hilling  friends  and  foes  into  general  tranquility,  thereby  to  effect  their  de- 
signs witliout  opposition  or  interference. 

m  To  this  expected  insurrection  may  probably  be  referred  the  fol- 
lowing verse—  » 

*•  In  the  north  I  sec  frienda,  too  long  was  1  blind  oh  !*' 
in  the  celebrated  son^  of  Rrin  go  brah  ;    in  which  pathetic  music  and  se- 
ductive eloquence  so  powerfully  propel  ignorance  to  outrage  and  ref)(4t. 
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reimbursed  as  soon  as  affairs  were  setded)  and  its  indepen-   CRAP, 
deace  secured.     France  agreed  to  their  oiher  requests,  but  the      LXL 
government  declared  its  inability  at  present  to  supply  them  %^^>^^^l» 
with  money.     Meanwhile  this  conspiracy  proceeded  with  such      1799> 
secrecy,  that,  though  the  penetration  of  the  Irish  government 
discovered  there  were  strong  grounds  for  suspicion,  yet  no  pre- 
cise information  was  procured :  they  did  not  till  the  montli  of 
April  1797,  obtain  certain  intelligence  of  the  transactions  that 
were  carried  oi^  in  many  parts  ot  the  kingdom.     Government 
learned  that,  on  the  14th,  a  number  of  seditious  people  were 
to  meet  at  a  house  at  Belfast :  on  this  information,  it  was  enter- 
ed by  a  party  of  the  military,  and  two  of  the  association  com- 
mittees were  found  actually  sitting:  their  papers  were  seized, 
and' sufficient  documents  appealed  to  bring  at  once  to  light 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plot  in  agitation.     This  important 
discovery  led  to  others  in  various  places,  and  the  danger  and 
magnitude  of  the  conspiracy  was  clearly  ascertained.     Govern- 
ment immediately  employed  precautions  of  every  kind ;  enforced 
the  acl  against  illegal  conventions ;  searched  for  arms»  and  seized 
great  quantities.     In  operations  requiring  military  force  and 
summary  execution,  where  there  is  a  collision  of  attack  and 
resistance,  bloodshed  is  unavoidable;  but  the  malcontents  set 
the  example  of  atrocious  violence,  by  plundering  houses  and 
murdering  the  innocent  inhabitants.     The  soldiers   were  not 
slow  in  retaliation,  nor  always  discriminating  in  punishment 
Both  parties  of  Irishmen  were  inflamed  by  reciprocal  suffering, 
and  the  acts  of  both  bore  the  stamp  of  infuriated  passion,  and 
unrestrained  licentiousness.    The  conspirators,  first  in  recent 
transg^res&ion,    were  the   more   atrocious   in  barbarous  acts; 
but*  their  advocates  imputed  their    conduct  to  the  indignant 
resentment  of  men  that  had  suffered  long  under  systematic 
oppression,  and  in  endeavouring  by  the  most  violent  exertions 
to  break  their  chains  .on  the  heads  of  their  oppressors,  little 
cared  though  these  oppressors  .should  be  crushed  in  the  strug- 
gle ;  and  Ireland  was  now  a  scene  of  disorder,  robbery,  and 
massacre.    In  this  situation  of  things,  the  whig  party,  consist- The  whig 
ing  chiefly  of  men  of  similar  sentiments  both  in  general  and  p^rty  pro- 
temporary    politics  with    those   of    Messrs.    Fox,    Sheridan,  p*®  **"*'• 
Erskine,  and  their  coadjutors  in  England,  m  May,  proposed  Jj^^^'J^^ 
the  conciliatory  measure  of  parliamentary  reform.     In  conten-  "* 

tions  between  government  and  numerous  bodies  of  the  govern- 
ed, conciliation  is  generally  the  soundest  policy,  if  adopted 
before  the  passions  be  violently  inflamed,  and  the  projects 
matured.  Conciliatory  measures  when  adopted,  appeased. 
iVmerica,  and  if  the  system  had  been  uniform,  there  is  a  moral 
certainty,  that  the  war  and  all  ih  dreadful  consequences  might 
Itave  been  prevented:  spontaneous  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
he  French  monarchy,  if  offered  at  the  first  appearance  of  a 
ipmt  of  liberty,  might  have  preserved  the  greater  part  of  what 
ly  too  leng  tenacity  it  was  compelled  to  relinquish:  but^  aon; 
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CHAP,    ciliation  to  be  effectual^  must  be  offered  in  the  eariy  stage  of 

LXL     disconteot)  before  resentment  contracts  inveteracy,  and  cte- 

Si^'>r^^  certed  resistance  requires  force.     After  rigid  rejection  of  sup- 

tr98.      pliant  petitions,  concession  offered  to  men  in  arms,  appeus 

either  the  retraction  of  precipitancy,  or  submission  of  fear; 

and,  instead  of  restoring  confidence  and  attachment,  encoura- 

iHiichare  ges    revolt    by  representing   it    likely   to   succeed.     Lenient 

Kjccted  aa  measures  were  then  too  late ;  government  and  legblature  act- 

^*PP**^*"  ed  wisely  in  rejecting  them  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the 

^^       ^  conspiracy:  thwarted  in  this  attempt,  the  whiga  withdrew  from 

parliament. 

Ir^and  was  at  this  time  in  a  deplorable  state :  the  occupa- 
tions in  civil  life  were  deserted,  and  the  people  were  intent 
every  where  on  preparations  for  war:  those  who  were  peace- 
fully disposed  could   promise   themselves  no   security ;  they 
were  plundered  by  the  malcontents,  who  collected  in  numeroat 
armed  bodies,  and  committed  every  species  of  outrage  and  de- 
Proclama-  vastation.     Proclamations    were    issued,    threatening   bevere 
tious  and    punishments  on  the  offenders ;  but  they  were  as  little  regarded 
prMiTBof  as  the  offers  of  pardon  to  those  who  forsook  the  rebellious  asso- 
^JjjJ^^  ciations.     The  conspirators  projected  a  general  insurrection,  to 
,_2,.^  'take  place  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  and  to  be  seconded  bj 
The  united  France.     In  July  they  received  information  that  two  armaments, 
Irishmen    one  from  Holland  and  the  other  from  Brest,,  were  ready  to  sail 
concert      for  Ireland  whenever  they  could  elude  the  British  fleets ;  they  j 
meadures    therefore  postponed  the  intended  rise,  and  waited  with  iispa- 
P^lj*g^'J^'tience  for  the  arrival  of  the  promised  auxiliaries;  but  the  dc- 
ivction.      ^cat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  October  w^s  a  fatal  blow  to  their 
hopes.*     France  they   knew  had   for  maritime  efiEbrt  trusted 
chiefly  to  Spain  and  Holland,  and  their  expectations  from  both 
IKsap-        had  been  blasted  by  Jervis  and  Duncan.     But  another  fortunate 
^inted  by  circumstance  for  the  British  interests  in  Ireland  was,  that  the 
defeaTof    ^^'^J^^^  ®^  ^^®  malcontents   and  of  the.  French  republic  werc| 
the  Dutch  totally  different.     The  Insh  conspirators  sought  the  forouition 
fleet.         of  their  country  into  a  republic,  independent  of  Britain  and 
Want  of     also  of  France.    The  French  pro])Osed  to  subdue  Ireland,  andj 
concert  be- to  form  it  into  a  government  like  the  Batavian  republic,  depen- 
ooMDinu    ^^^^  °"  themselves.     Tlie  Irbh,  considering  their  own  objccti 
tors  and      desired  the  directory  to  send  ten  thousand  ^ men,  which  would 
the  French  be  a  very  efBcient  body  of  auxiliaries,  without  bdng  danger- 
republic.^  ous  to  the  principals.    The  French,  to  promote  their  purpose, 
proposed  to  send  fifty  thousand  men,  which  they  did  not  doubt 
Would  be  able  to  model  the  whole  island  according  to  tb^ 
views  and  pleasure.     Finding  the  Irish,  however,  averse  to  their 
plan  of  invasion,  they  turned  their  attention  to  objects  which 
they  deemed  more  advantageous  and  more  practicable.     They 
now  therefore  received   the  propositions  of  the   conspirators 
ilrith  great  coolness ;  and  the  Irish  despairing  of  any  diectual 

o8ee  Ileportsof  the  Secret  Committees  of  the  Irish  parliament,  17% 
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assistance  from  the  French  republic,    prepared  for  insurrec-    CHAP« 
tion,  without  waiting  for  co-operation  frbm  the  continent.    In      '^X*« 
spring  1^98,  they  employed  themselves  in  dispositions  for  war  :  ^^"^^^^^^ 
and  meanwhile,  in  every  part  of  the  cotmtry,  were  guilty  of    1798, 
the  most  savage    atrocities.      The  benevolent  spirit  of  lord 
Moira,  still  hoping  that  conciliation  might  be  effectual,  proposed 
pacificatory  measures,  but  government  assured  his  lordship  that 
any  proffers  of  the  kmd  would  be  unavailing,  and  lord  Moira*s 
conciliatory  motion  was  rejected.     Such  was  the  secrecy  of  the 
chief  conspirators,   that  though    the  plot,  was  discovered,  yet 
the  names  of  the  plotters  were  not  found  out.     At  last  one 
Reynolds,  who  had  become  an  united  Irishman,  reflecting  on 
their  atrocious  designs,  was  struck  with  remorse,  and  communi-  j^^j^-^jj^ 
eated  their  intentions  to  a  friend,  who  prevailed  on  him  fully  to  tion  of  the 
disclose  the  business  and  agents  to  government.     On  this  dis-  delegates, 
covcry,  fourteen   of  the    chief  delegates  were   seized  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond.P     Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  esca- 
ped, but  being  afterwards  discovered,  he  resisted  the  officers 
sent  to  apprehend  him,  in  the  scuffle  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  a  few  days  after.     The  remaining  conspirators,  now 
grown  desperate,  proposed  a  general  insurrection,  to  be  execu-  |j^^j|^*^" 
ted  in  the  night  of  the  34th  of  May :    but  captain  Armstrong,  i^^for^ 
a  militia  officer,  who  had  insinuated  himself  into  their  confi-  their  de- 
dence,  and  pretended  to  be  an  accomplice,  apprized  govern- signs  were 
ment  of  their  designs.     The  two  Sheares  of  Dublin,  Neiison  "!*• 
of  Belfast,  and  several  other  chiefs,  were  arrested  on  the  23d 
of  May,  and  the  metropolis  was  put  into  a  state  of  perfect  se- 
cmrity  against  any  attempt.     The  conspirators  thus  deprived 
of  their  leaders,  though  scantily  provided  with  arms  and  ne- 
cessaries, determined  notwithstanding  to  execute  their  project  H^bellion. 
of  general  msurrection.    They  began  rebellion,  on  the  24lh  of 
May,  by  attacking   Naas,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin  ; 
but  they  were  repulsed  by  a  body  of  Irish  militia,  under  lord  The  hisoK. 
€v08ford.     A  band  of  insurgents  at  the  same  time  took  posses- gents  near 
sion  of  the  heights  near  KUcullen,  but  they  were  dislodged  by  l^"^'*"?'* 
general  Dundas,  and  between  one  and  two  hundred  were  killed  ^®*"*®4- 
and  taken.      To  detail  the  various  engagements  which  took 
place  in  this  warfare,  would  exceed  the  space  which  the  plan 
of  the  history  allows  ;   I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  the 
chief  agents,  operations^  and  results.    The  insurgents  fighting 
with  '  undisciplined  courage,  were  frequently  victorious  over 
smaller  numbers ;  but  inflamed  by  their  furious  priests,  where 
they  prevailed,  they  exercised  a  savage  barbarity  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  civilized  society .«     The  regular  soldiers  of  the 
loyalists  were  not  numerous,  but  the  Irish  militia  fought  with 
distinguished    fidelity,    valour,   and   effect,  against  the  rebels. 
The  English  militia  being  at  their  own  instance  permitted  by 

p  See  Annual  Register,  1798. 

\See  Narrative  of  tlie  sufferings  of  Jackson,  published  in  1798. 
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an  act  of  parliament  to  assiat  their  loyal  fellow  subjects,  seyeral 
regiments  crossed  the  channel,  and  were  most  powerfully  in- 
strumental in  supporting  the  cause  of  government  To  pass 
1798.  oyer  desultory  skirmishes,  the  first  great  scheme  of  rebel  opera- 
Alarming  tion  was  in  the  counties  of,Carlow  and  Weitibrd  :  a  large  bodf 
insurrec*  pf  them  having  been  repulsed  at  the  former  place,  being  re- 
Wexford-  enforced,  proceeded  to  Wexford,  amounting  to  fifteen  thou- 
'  sand  :  part  of  the  garrison  marched  out  to  give  them  battle, 
successes  but  thev  were  surrounded  and  entirely  defeated.'  In  a  few 
of;  days  after  the  insurgents   took  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  a 

great  number  of  prisoners.    In  their  farther  progress  bemg  re- 
Jf  length    p^jjsgjj^  3nd  infuriated  by  revenge  and  priestly  instigation,  thcj 
defeated,    n^nrdered  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood.     General  Lake,  on  the 
Rebelhon    21st  of  June,  gained  a  complete  victory,  the  consequence  of 
is  suppres-  which   was,    that   this   tumultuary   insurrection    was   entirely 
ficd  m  the  crushed.*    In  the  north  of  Ireland  a  rebellion  also  broke  out, 
"urrection'   ***  *^*  insurgents  were  completely  overcome  at  BaUynahinch, 
in thenorth  ^^  ^^  whole  rebellion  was  quelled    before  the  end  of  June, 
advances.    After  that  time,  various  scattered  parties,  taking  refuge  in  the 
but  is  sub-  fastnesses    and  mountains,  infested  the  adjacent  country,  but 
Aued.         ^ere  rather  marauding  banditti  that  disturbed  the  police  than 
insurgents  that  rebelled  against  the  government.      The  most 
formidable  of  these  parties  was  commanded  by  the  daring  and 
noted  adventurer,  Holt,  who  at  length  surrendered  himself  to 
government.    The  discovery  and  seizure  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators prevented  this  rebellion  being  carried  on  with  any  effi- 
cient concert,  in  the  south,  it  consisted  of  detached  multitudes 
driven  by  Iheir  priests  to  desperate  valour  and  savage  cruelty  ; 
*Lor(l  Cam-  in  the  north,  chiefly  inhabited  by  protestant  dissenters,  it  was 
den  desires  by  no  means  so  general  in  extent,  nor  so  merciless  in  operation. 
i^A?  ^^^  ^"^^  rebellion  of  Ireland,  appearing  both  to  the  viceroy  and  to 
quia  Corn-  ^^*  majesty  to  require  a  lord -lieutenant  who  could  act  in  a  roili- 
waUis  is      tary  as  well  as  civil  capacity,  lord  Camden  therefore  requested 
appointed   to  be  recalled,  and  the  king  appointed  marquis  Comwallis  his 
bis  succes- syet^^gaor.    The  rebellion  being  finished,  the  new  viceroy  adopt- 
sor  J  wise  ^^  ^  pi^^^^  ^£  nvingled  firmness  and  conciliation,  which  executed 
po  icy  <) .    ^.^1^  discriminating  judgment,  tended  to  quiet  Irelandf  and  pre- 
pare matters  for  a  permanent  plan  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
Jh«  such  pernicious  evils,  and  to  promote  the  industry  and  prosperi- 

tempt  to*^""^y  of  the  country.  The  French  with  a  small  body  attempted 
revive  ^^  revive  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  surprising  our  troops  by  their 
rebellion^  unexpected  appearance,  gained  a  temporary  advantage  ;  but 
are  van  were  soon  overpowered  and  captured  by  lord  Cornwallis.  A 
quished.  French  squadron  of  qne  ship  of  the  line  (the  Hoche)  and  eight 
defeatedb  ^"S^^^*»  ^^^^  troops  and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  for 
Sir  John  ^  I^'eland,  was,  on  the  1st  of  October,  taken  or  dispersed  by  a 
Borlase 

Warren.  r  Otridge's  Annual  Register,  179a  p.  163. 

Irish  rebel-     s  See  letters  of  general  Lake,  dated  June  22d,  and  inserted  in  the  Lon* 
lion  (:xtin-  don  Gazette  extraordinary  of  June  26^. 
fibbed. 
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British  squadron  und«u*  ait  John  Borlase  Warren  :^  the  whole    CHAP. 
French  equipment,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates,   fell  ulti-      LXI. 
mately  into  the  hands  of  the  English.     Among  the  prisoners  s^^>r^^ 
tatkea  in  the  Hoche  was.  Wolfe  Tone,  who  being  tried  and  con-      ITVd. 
denmed)  hastened  out  of  life  by  a  voluntary  deaUi. 

t  See  letter  from  copunodore  Warreo«  in  tbe  London  Gazette  extraordS- 
say,  Oct.  aWt,  1798. 
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French  threats  of  an  iaViasion-^roiise  the  spirit,  and  stimulate  the  effbrU 
of  Britain— animated  and  energetic  patriotism— the  nation  starts  up  in 
arnis  to  defend  their  king,  constitution,  and  country— against  a  penpk 
so  disposed  and  so  powerful,  Bonaparte  sees  all  altempu  must  be  vain. 
—France  turns  her  ambition  to  less  hopeless  projects— gfrand  scheme  of 
distant  conquest— expedition  under  Bonaparte— learned  luid  philosophic 
attendants  of  the  expedition— captures  Malta,  a  neutral  islsnd — linds  in 
**  Egypt— sir  Horatio  Neison  despatched  in  pursuit  of  tlie  FKnch  fleet- 
traverses  the  Mediterranean— descries  them  in  Aboukir  bay— dispofi- 
tions  for  attack— emulous  ardour  of  the  British  heroes^-rapidiiy  of 
movement— strong  position  of  the  enem;^*,  and  collateral  advantages- 
bold  and  surprising  movement  of  the  British— impetuous  courage  and 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  French— in  vain  combat  the  naval  heroism  of 
England— decisive  and  splendid  victory  of  Nelson— estimate  of  this 
achievement— political  effects— extensive  and  momentous  consequences 
of  the  baitle  of  Aboukir— it  stimulates  all  Europe  to  resist  the  ambiiion 
of  France. — AfFairs  of  Italy.— Ktissia— character  of  Paul— internal  re- 
gulatiims,  external  policy.— Sute  of  the  American  republic,  as  affected 
r>u  A  D         %  revolutions  and  contests  in  Europe. 

LXIi 

y^.^,^y^         THE  inattention  of  the  French  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
1796      ^^  ^^  means  arose  from  supineness :  they  were  occupied  with 
*     very  grand  and  soaring  projects.     Their  power  was  at  this  time 
enormous :  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  were  appendages  of  the 
French  empire ;  Austria  was  prostrate  at  its  feet ;  the  mountams 
and  fastnesses  of  Switzerland  had  not  escaped  the  invading  am- 
bition of  this  potent  neighbour ;  unprovoked  by  aggression,  the 
republicans  had    entered,  pillaged,   and    revolutionized  those 
brave   cantons.     Ireland    they  saw   was   inaccessible   to  their 
schemes  of  subjugation :  England,  always  terrible  was  in  the 
French'     y^^^  \79H^  become  a  nation  of  soldiers.     From  Caithness  ts 
threats  of  Kent  and  Cornwall,  the  united  nations  were  in  arms :  internal 
an  invasion  conspiracies  were  quashed,  and  all  hearts  and  hands  Hiere  join- 
rouse  the    ed  in  defiance  of  the  French.    The  leaders  of  opposition,"  who 
sUmuUte    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  predicted  the  evils  that  would  arisfe  from  persistance 
the  efforu  ^^  ^^^  ^^'*«  ^^^  among  the  readiest  to  meet  the  enemy,  if  be 
of  Britain,  invaded  Britain.     Bonaparte  was  aware  that  Britain  contained 
Animated 

andener-        u  No  man  sb&wed  himself  more  loyally  and  patriotically  resolute  ts 

getic  pa-     combat  in  the  field  an  invasion,  than  that  illustrious  nobleman,  who  in  the 

triotism.     vigour  of  a  life  devoted  so  warinlv,  wisely,  and  e%ctuaUy»  to  the  benefit 

of  his  country,  has  within  these  few  days*  been  prematurely  cut'di'in  tjie 

middle  of  a  lienevoknt  and  beneficial  career,  which  entitled'hira  to  a  moch 

more  estimable  reputation,  than  any  statesman  or  general  could  acquire  by 

planning  or  carrying  on  aggressive  war.    See  his  proposed  address  to  the 

kmg,  March  1798,  and  the  speech  by  which  it  was  supported. 

*  Written  in  March  1802,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  duke  o!  Bedford. 
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more  formidable  opponents  than   he  had  ever   encountered;    CHAP, 
the  defiles  and  precipices  of  the  Alps  and  AppenJnes,  guarded     ISli. 
by  myriads  of  Austrians  fighting  for  their  masteraj  could  be  sur-  ^-^^^^^^^^^ 
mounted;   but  the  plains  of  Sussex  and  of  Kent,  containing      1798. 
hands  and  hearts  of  free-born  Englishmen^  fighting  for  them-'*'**® '**^°'* 
SELVES,  would,  he  well  knew»  be  impassable.     Convinced  of  the  "i^jLg  ^^ 
hopelessness  of  any  direct  attempt  upon  England,  the  French  jefend 
government  and  the  general,  formed  a  very  grand  scheme  of  their  kingy 
conquest,  which  would  ultimately  extend  to  the  richest  posses-  consiitu- 
sions  of  Great  Britain.     The  project  was  to  subdue  Malta,  in-  ^^^  *"d 
vade  and  reduce   Egypt,  and  establish  the  French  power  in  5[^|J2[*  ^ 
that  country,  with  the  double  purpose  of  possessing  the  riches  p^ie  so 
of  the  Nile,  and  extending  their  sway  to  the  wealth  of  the  Gan-  disposed 
ges :  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Hindostan  they  proposed  to  and  so 
I'ender  either  parts  or  dependencies  of  the  French  republic,  powerful. 
The  projects  for  an  invasion  qf  England  were  apparently  con-  ^'^f'^^ 
tinued  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  design  was  laid  aside,  gttempts 
that  their  real  purposes  might  be  the  better  concealed  and  ac-  mast  be 
complished.     While  certain  bodies  of  troops,  and  stores,  were  vain, 
drawn  towards  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,  others  *'''*"<* 
were  collected  at  Toulon ;  this  port  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  ^^*  ^^ 
expedition  which  sailed  under  the  orders  of  Bonaparte,  on  the  J^iess^ 
20th  of  May,  1798.     It  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  of  hopeless 
which  one  carried  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  three  eighty,  projects, 
and  nine   seventy-four,    seven  frigates  of  forty  guns,  besides  Grand 
smaller  vessels,  making  altogether  forty-four  sail.     The  trans-  5^^™f  ?^ 
ports  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred,  carrying  about  twenty  congest, 
thousand  men,  regular  troops,  with  a  proportionable  number  Expedition 
of  horses,  and  artillery,  and  immense  quantities  of  provi^ons  and  under  Bo- 
military  stores.    Bonaparte  in  all  his  expeditions  and  designs  "^P^rte, 
included  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the  subjection  of  mat-  f*»^*  fi'wn 
ter  to  mind,  and  the  subserviency  of  mmd  to  his  own  views  ;    ^  ^^' 
with  his  fihysical  artillery  so  tremendous  to  opponents,  he  car- 
ried   an    INTELLBOTUAL     AND     MORAL     ARTILLERY,   tending  Stilt 

more  effectually  to  break  down  all  opposition.    In  his  fleet  there  Learned 
were  scientific  men  and  artists  of  every  kind :  astronomers,  ma-  and  phil»- 
thematicians,  chemists,  mineralogists,  botanists,  physicians,  and  *°P*j!5*^  ^^ 
many  other  classes  of  ingenious  and  learned  men  ;    certainly  a  off^Jfl^. 
much*  more  rational  assortment  of  attendants,  than   buffoons,  peduion.' 
para^tes,  priests,  and  prostitutes,  the  usual  retinue  of  French 
monarchs  when  heading  their   army.7     A  variety  of  conjec- 
tures were  formed  with  rega]:d  to  the  destination  of  this  formi- 
dable armament :  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  equipped  in 
France,  for  any  distant   expedition.     Malta  and   Egypt  were 
generally  pointed  out  as  its  principal  objects  ;  which  they  prov- 
ed accordingly.    The  riches  of  the  former  were  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient temptation  for  France  to  seize  them,  in  its  present  need  of 
resources,  exclusive  of  the  abundant  supply  t>^  skilful  mariners 
to  be  drawn  from  that  island,  were  the  French  to  retain  it :    the 

y  Set  Campaigns  of  Louis  XV.  in  Flanders. 
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CHAP.    Utter  appeared  an  acquisition  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
LXli.     commercial  interests  of  France,  which  would  enable  it  to  inter- 
^^x^>w  cept  and  ruin  the  trade  of  England  in  India,  one  of  the  principal 
1798.     resources  of  our  opulence  and  naval  grandeur.    On  the  9th  of 
June,  the  fleet  arriving  at  Malta,  Bonaparte  attack  :;d  thatcouDtrr, 
upon  no  better  principle  than  Cyrus,  Alexander  or  Canar  attack- 
ed Babylon,  Persia,  and  Gaul ;  and  annexed  it  to  the  possessions 
of  France.*    Departing  on  the  20th  of  June,  on  the  Ist  of  July 
he  reached  the  bay  of  Alexandria. 

The  project  of  seizing  and  colonizing  Egypt  had  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  count  Vergennes,  to  the  French  government,  during 
the  monarchy.  At  present  its  seizure  was  extremely  desirable 
to  the  French,  because,  besides  its  commercial  benefits  both  ac- 
tual and  prospective,  it  opened  a  probable  opportunity  of  revoiu- 
tionizing  Greece,  long  and  ardently  desirous  of  breaking  the  fet- 
ters of  Turkish  despotism.  The  French  commander  sent  to  the 
Greek  states  the  strongest  assurances  of  powerful  aid,  if  they 
would  vindicate  their  liberties.  His  ability,  however,  to  perfona 
his  promises,  depended  upon  an  element,  the  command  of  which 
Providence  had  bestowed  on  another ;  a  truth  of  which  France 
had  many  warnings,  but  now  was  to  receive  a  most  fatally  signal 
lesson. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  commanded \his  year,  as  before*  the  fleet 
destined  to  watch  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  and  was  croiziog  off 
Cadiz  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  departure  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Gallic  armament.  While  he  himself  continued  to 
block  the  Spanish  fleet,  he  detached  a  squadron  in  quest  of  the 
French  expedition,  and  conferred  the  command  on  rear-admiral 
sir  Horatio  Nelson.  This  armament  consisted  of  thirteen  ships 
of  the  line  and  one  of  fifty  guns.*  The  captains  were  all  men 
of  unquestionable  zeal  and  professional  talents,  assisted  by  offi- 
cers who  highly  merited  their  respective  statious ;  and  these 
were  supported  by  crews  who  had  been  long  practised  in  the 
habits  of  all  that  appertains  to  naval  war;  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  ships  had  been  engaged  in  xlistingQished  actiens. 
The  British  admiral  first  sailed  towards  Naples,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  learned  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  visited  Maha. 
Thither  he  hastened :  but  on  his  arrival  was  informed,  they  had 
departed  fronf  thence  a  few  days  before,  and  steered  to  the 
eastward.  Conceiving  that  the  French  expedition  was*  destm- 
ed  for  -Egypt,  he  proceeded  directly  thitlier :    but  arriving  off 

z  See  details  of  the  capture  and  voyage,  in  Denon's  Travels,  chap,  i  and  \i 
a  The  ships  were,  the  Van^ard,  74,  rear-aiAmiral  sir  Uoratb  Nelson, 
captain  Berry;  Orion,  74,  air  J-  Saumarez;  CuUoden,  74^  Troubridge: 
AlcXMnder,  74,  Ball ;  Zealous,  74,  S  Hood;  GoUah,  74,  capUm  Foley; 
Bdlerophon,  r4,  captain  th^rby;  Minotaur,  74,  captain  Ijouis;  Defence* 
74,  captain  Pe^rton  ;  Audacious,  74,  captain  Gould ;  Majestic,  74^  capuin 
Weatcott  {  Swifuure,  74»  captain  Hallowel ;  Tbc8eua»  74^  captain  Miller  i 
Leander,  50s  Thompson. 


Admiral 
Nelson 
sails  in 
pursuit  of 
the  French 
^eet. 
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Alexandria^  he  heard  that  they  had  not  appeared  on  that  coast    CHAP. 
£ager  to  meet  the  enemy^  and  con^dent  that  they  were  in  the     LXiL 
M^iterranean,  he  proceeded  in  a  course  which  he  had  not  v^'^'^'^^'^ 
hitherto   essayed;   the  British  squadron  was  led  northward  to      1796. 
Rhodes.    There  hearing  no  tidings  of  the  enemy,  Nelson  again  He  tra^ 
returned  to  the  westward ;   sailing  along  the  coast  of  Morea,  IJ*^?!^ 
he  learned  from  a  Turkish  governor  that  the  French  fleet  had  m^ean.'^" 
proceeded  to  Egypt*  though  they  had  not  reached  that  country 
90  soon  as  their  pursuers.     Sailing  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
British  squadron  again  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.     The  lie  descries 
Alexander  and  Leander,  being  before  the  rest,  descried  the^hcm  in 
Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and,  immediately  after,  the  fleet  perceiv-  A^"^**^ 
ed  tbe^  .armament  of  the  enemy  lying  at  anchor  in  a  line  east-  ^^' 
ward  from  the  point  of  Aboukir.'**    The  two  ships  which  had 
first  perceived  Alexandria,  by  this  time  had  advanced  nearer 
the  coast  on  the  right  hand,  so  that  the  others,  which  were  far* 
ther  out  to  sea,  were  before  them  in  rounding  the  cape.    The 
CuHoden  being  oUiged  to  tow  a  vessel  laden  with  wine,  was  some- 
what behind  the  rest.     < 

The  genius  of  Nelson  united  that  comprehensive  foresight  Oisposi- 
which  completely  provides  for  every  probable  occurrence,  with  tions  for 
the  ready  invention  and  prompt  decision  which  meet  unfore- *^^***' 
seen  circumstances.    Conceiving  it  likely  that  the  enemy  would 
be  moored  near  tlie  coast  for  easy  and  expeditious  communica- 
tion with  their  land  forces,  and  knowing  that  the  dexterity  and 
boldness  of  English  seamen  could  venture  nearer  land  than  the. 
French  would  judge  prudent,  on  this  foundation  he  concerted 
his  plan ;  and  resohred  that  if  it  could  be  found  at  all  practica- 
ble, part  of  his  fleet  running  between  them  and  the  shore  should 
attack  them  on  the  one  side,  while  the  rest  should  bear  down 
upon  the  other,  and  thus  inclose  the  foe  between  two  fires. 
Having  formed  this  general  design,  and  reposing  the  highest 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  courage  of  his  oflicers  and  sailors, 
he  directed  that  in  its  executbn  the  captains  should  exercise 
their  judgment  in  the  time  and  place,  and  thaV every  ship  should 
begin  battle  where  she  could  act  most  poweriUUy.     On  this  oc-  Emaloos 
casion,  there  were  such  displays  of  emulation  by  every  ship  to  ardoiu*  of 
gain  an  advanced  post  in  the  attack,  as  must  have  tended  to  in-  J***  British 
spire  each  other  with  an  invincible  confidence.     So  alert  were  ^'^•'t    t 
the  whole,  that  no  ship  could  get  ahead  of  another  that  was  in  movement. 
the  smallest  degree  advanced  forward.^^     The  admiral  gave  or- 
ders for  attacking  the  enemy's  van  and  centre,  and  soon  after 
hoisted  a  signal  for  close  engagement.    As  the  British  fleet  was  ^^ 
closing  upon  the  enemy,  a  cannotiade  was  begun  by  the  French  gj'^^^^f* 
ships,  supported  by  batteries  from   the  castle  of  Bequires  on  the  enemy, 
AfaHOukir  promontory.     The  enemy's  fleet  lay  in   a  line  with  and  collar 

teral  ad- 
fa  Denon  says,  that  one  of  the  French  shjps  descried  oup  fleet.  vantages. 
c  Besides  gazettes  and  other  documents,  T  have  received  many  particiUars 
from  gentlemen  who  were  preser\t. 
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CHAP,    their  heads  towards  the  west.    Having  on  their  left,  or  larboard, 
LXn.      the  coast  abounding  with  shoals,  they  had   no   apprehension 
v^^'N^^^/  that  the  British  ships  would  make  any  attempt  on  that  side, 
1798.     where,  besides  shallow  water,  they  would  be  so  much  anDoyed 
by  the  batteries  on  shore:  their  defence  was  directed  to  the 
Bold  and    starboard,  where  only  they  expected  an  attack :  but  one  adven- 
surprising  turous  movement  of  the  British  totally  disconcerted  the  Gallic 
movement  plan  of  combat.     Captain   Foley,  in  the  Goliah,  leading  the 
of  the  Bri-  British  van,  darted  in  ahead  of  the  enemy's  vanraost  ship,  Lc 
Guerrier,  doubled  her  larboard  side,  and  having  poured  a  de- 
structive fire  into  the  Frenchmen,  moved  on  to  the  second,  vhom 
he  charged  with  tremendous  fury.    Next  followed  the  Zeal- 
ous, captain  Hood,  who  attacked  the  enemy's  vanmost  ship, 
also  on  her  side  next  the  shore.    Thirdly  proceeded  the  Orion, 
sir  James  Saumarez,  and  took  her  station  on  the  inside  of  the 
enemy's  third  ship.    The  Theseus,  captain  Miller,  following 
the  same  example,  encountered  the  enemy's  fourth.    Fifth  came 
the  Audacious,  captain  Gould,  who  moved  round  to  the  enemy's 
fifth.     Sixth  advanced  the  Vanguard,  carrying  the  heroic  Nel- 
son, with  his  gallant  Berry,  and  took  his  stotion  opposite  to  the 
enemy's  8tart)oard,  where,  expecting  the  British  efforts,  they 
were  prepared.      The  enemy's  first  and   second,  which  had 
longest  encountered  our  ships,  being  considerably  damaged  be- 
fore Nelson  came  up,  the  admiral  assailed  that  which  was  stiH 
fresh  ;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ships  stationed  themselves 
opposite  to  the   fourth,  fifth,   and  sixth   ships  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  by  the  masterly  seamanship  and -conduct,  with  the  daunt- 
less valour  of  the  British  commanders,  nine\)f  our  ships  were 
so  disposed  as  to  bear  their  force  upon  six  of  the  enemy.    The 
seventh  of  the  French  was  L'Orient,  a  ship  of  immense  size,  be- 
ing a  hundred  and  twenty  guns:   this  stupendous   adversary 
was  undertaken  by  the  Bellerophon,  captain  Darby;  while  the 
Majestic,    captain    Westcott,    attacked   an  antagonist   ferther 
astern.     The  British  ships,  thus  arranged,  played  upon  the  ene- 
my with  the  most  tremendous  effects.    The   heroic  admiral 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  bead :  but  his  soul  animating  his 
valiant  countrymen^  the  ardour  of  their  efforts  was  undiminish- 
ed.    Meanwhile  the  Leander  and  Alexander,  captains  Thomp- 
son and  Ball,  though  by  having  been  foremost  on  the  side  of 
Alexandria,  they  were  behind  the  others  in  passing  Aboukir^ 
yet  reached  the  enemy  in  time  to  partake  of  the  most  dreadful 
Impetuous  dangers  of  the  conflict.     The  enemy  fought  with  a  valour  and 
courage     impetuous  heroism  which  no  efforts  of  courage  and  skill  crould 
and  extra-  have  withstood  but  the  extraordinary  courage  and  skill  which 
eSfort**^     they  had  to  encounter;  they  resolutely  persevered  in  their  ex- 
of  Sio'       ertions  after  the  close  of  the  evenmg  till  the  approach  of  mid- 
Freneby      night.     The  conflict  was  now  carried  on  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  in  the  southern  latitudes,  and  the  only  light  to  guide  their 
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gperadons  were  the  flashes  of  cannon.    About  twelve  o'clock^    CHAP. 
the  enemy's  enormous  ship  the  L'Orienty  was  blown  up  with  a     I^XII. 
terrible  explosion,  and  a  blaze  that  displayed  at  one  glance  the  ^^^^v^Hi/ 
promontory  of  Aboukir,  the  capacious  bay,  and  the  magnificence      1798. 
of  the  Nile.    The  French  now  found  all  their  endeavours  hope-  in  ^^ 
kss;  they  however  continued  a  languid  fire,  with  increasing  m-*^°5^^* 
termissions,  and  at  length  entirely  desisted  from  opposition  so  ^^,^  ^f 
unavailing.     Morning  opened  a  view,  exhibiting  at  onpe  the  in-  England. 
trepid  vsdour  and  obstinate  resolution  of  the  vanquished,  the  Decisive 
stupendous  efforts  and  decisive  victory  of  the  conquerors.     Of  *?j  splen- 
the  French  fleet  two  ships  only  and  iwo  frigates  escaped  fire  or  fLlui?^ 
destruction ;  so  complete  was  the  victory  of  British  heroism  and 
ability.    The  French  transports  in  the  harbour,  and  garrison 
in  Alexandria,  waited^  in  suspense,  for  their  personal  doom,  as 
well  as  the  fate  of  the  French  navy.     Even  as  hr  as  Rosetta, 
distant  about  thirty  miles  from  Aboukir^  the  battle,  by  the  aid 
of  glasses,  was  seen  by  French  officers,  from  its  minarets  and 
towers.^    An  interesting  part  of  the  prospect  afforded  by  the 
dawning  morn  was,  the  adjacent  shores  all  lined  wilh  natives, 
regarding  with  astonishment  both  in  the  conquered  and  conquer- 
ors)  the  terrible  heroes  of  the  north.    As  a  sublime  effort  of  na-  Estimate 
val  genius,  the  history  of  enoland  herself  affords  no  instance  of  this 
more  brilliant  than  the  battie  of  the  Nile.     The  head  that  pro- **^'^'J^- 
jccted  the  plan  of  attack,  the  hearts  and  hands  that  carried  it"^**  • 
iato  execution,  deserve  not  merely  the  cold  narrative  of  the  his- 
torian, but  the  ardent  description  of  the  epic  poet.     Were  Ho- 
mer to  rise  fixim  the  dead,  he  would  find  a  subject  worthy  of 
his  muse  in  the  British  sailors  and  the  British  officers,  headed  by 
the  British  Nelson. 

While  the  renown  of  this  action  reached  every  quarter  of  the  Political 
globe,  its  political  effects  were  instantaneous  and  surprising  effects, 
over  all  Europe,  The  enemies  of  France  every  where  rcco- 
rered  from  the  despondency  by  which  they  were  oppressed  pre- 
viously to  this  glorious  event ;  and  an  evident  re-animation  took 
place  in  all  their  councils,  which  were  now  occupied  with  the 
means  of  improving  so  signal  a  success.  Reaching  England, 
the  news  of  this  extraordinary  victory  filled  the  nation  with  joy 
and  generous  pride. 

Government,  anticipating  its  political  effects,  were  animated  Extensive 
with  the  hopes  of  reviving  and  extending  the  combmation  ""d  mo- 
against  France.    There  were  various  circumstances  fiivourable  '"*"^°'J1^^ 
to  this  expectation:  the  Ausirians  regarded  the  treaty  of  Campo^^^j^^  * 
Formio  as  merely  an  armed  truce,  during  which  they  were  to  battie  of 
make  dispositions  for  renewing  the  combat.^    The   emperor  Aboukir; 
himself,  a  harmless  prince,  and  intent  upon  frivolous  amuse- 
ment, littie  comprehended  the  political  interests  of  his  domi- 
lions;  but  extremely  plastic^  was  guided  by  bis  counsellors,  and 

d  See  Denon's  Travels,  vol.  i. 

e  Annual  Register  1^98,  chap  ix« ;  and  1799,  ch*  vili. 
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•ct«d  wisclf  or  unwisely  according  to  the  directions  be  recdr- 
ed.  His  ministers  having  now  time  to  recover  from  the  conster- 
nation under  which  they  had  concluded  a  peace  that  left  to 
France  such  valuable  possessions,  and  finding  a  great  portion 
of  the  French  force,  with  its.  formidable  leader,  by  the  late  vic- 
tory separated  from  the  country,  began  to  perceive  the  practi- 
•tiiDulates  cability  of  recovering  some  of  their  lost  advantages.  A  con- 
all  Europe  gress  had  been  opened  at  Rastadt  between  the  various  princes 
to  resUt  of  ihe  Germanic  empire  and  the  French  republic,  for  the  adjust- 
2*P®^^  ment  of  their  respective  pretensions ;  but  the  settlements  went 
oiifrance.  ^^  ^^^  slowly,  and  many  differences  were  either  found  or  made. 
Catharine,  empress  of  Russia,  at  first  had  only  been  in  name  a 
member  of  the  confederacy ;  but  after  the  secession  of  Prussia, 
had  judged  it  expedient  to  become  serious,  and  was  preparing 
a  great  force,  when  suddenly  arrested  by  the  hand  of  deat£ 
Her  successor  and  son,  Paul,  though  weak,  was  extremely  im- 
perious, and  having  the  most  despotic  notions  of  kingly  right, 
considered  the  Bourbon  family  as  unjustly  and  iniquitously  eject- 
ed from  a  rightful  possession,  which  they  derived  torn  heaven; 
and  not  individuals,  excluded  from  the  executive  office  held  by 
their  ancestors,  when  the  majority  of  tlie  people  conceived  such 
an  exclusion  conducive  to  the  public  welfare :  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  attempt  their  restoration,  which,  after  Nelson's 
victory,  he  thought  practicable.  Throughout  his  empire,  but 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  he  wasuchiefiy  anxious  to  preserve 
the  gradadon  of  ranks,  and  to  resist  novelty.  The  minuteness 
of  his  arrangements  for  this  purpose  extended  to  orders  for 
wearing  cocked  hats  instead  of  round,  coats  without  capes, 
waistcoats  with  flaps,  stocks  instead  of  stiffened  handkerchiefs, 
breeches  and  shoes  with  buckles  instead  of  strings ;  prohibited 
half  boots ;  and  manifested  a  petty  mind  pursuing  a  great  ob- 
ject, which  was  in  its  careless  ease  and  appendages  to  repro- 
bate republicanism,  and  to  cherish  monarchy  in  its  stiff  and 
fbrmid  ceremonials.  His  proclamations  about  shoe  buckles  and 
lieck  handkerchiefs  as  clearly  demonstrated  the  intentions  of 
such  a  man,  as  an  edict  for  preventing  an  influx  of  revolutionists. 
Paul  very  directly  and  explicitly  avowed  his  abhorrence  of  the 
French  republic,  and  indicated  such  dispositions  to  overthrov 
the  present  revolutionary  system,  and  re-estabUah  monarcbf. 
The  Turks  also  were  incensed  at  .the  French  invasion  of  Egypt^ 
and  manifested  «  determination  to  use  their  utmost  dBbru  to 
drive  them  from  that  country,  and  to  combine  with  their  ene- 
mies. The  British  ministers  were  not  slow  in  d^covering  these 
views,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a  confederacy  more  powerfiil 
than  the  preceding  alliance :  nor  were  their  views  confined  to 
Europe,  but  extended  to  the  American  repuWic^ 

France,  considering  herself  as  the  nurse  of  American  lAertjr, 

from  the  confederacy  of  1778,  had  cultivated  a  close  connexioD 

^^        with  the  new  commonwealth.    From  the  commencement  of  the 

^^^^  French  revolution^  the  Gallic  republicans  had  eagerly  desired 
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to  spread  their  own  peculiar  doctijnes  beyond  tho  Atlantic  s   CHAP. 
they  had  procured  many  votaries,  but  were  not  able  to  succeed     LXII. 
with  the  more  respectable  and  powerful  classes  in  the  United  ^^vn;/ 
States:  maintaining  solid  and  beneficial  liberty,  property,  and      179& 
religion,  these   presented  three  potent  bulwarks  against  the»^ola- 
French  revolution.    The  necessary  precautions  of  Britain  ^^'^^J^ijn 
prtventing  importation  of  stores  into  France,  had  given  Qna-Qq^p^ 
^rage  to  the  Americans ;  but  on  fully  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  the  fairness  and  equality  with  which  the  Biitish 
government  had  acted,  they  had  been  perfectly  reconciled ;  and, 
in  1794,  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.    In 
1796,  <he  haughtiness  of  the  directory  on  the  one  hstnd,  and  the 
prudence  of-  America  on  the  other,  coincided  with  the  policy  of 
Britain  in  drawing  the  ties  of  confederation  closer  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States.     The  French  republicans,  con- 
sidering the  United  States  as  indebted  to  France  for  their  inde- 
pendence, bore  with  impatience  and  indignation  that  so  great  a 
benefit  should  be  overlooked,  and  that,  in  this  struggle  for  liber- 
ty, with  so  many  powers  combined  against  them  from  every 
quarter,  in  Europe,  they  should  be  forsaken  by  that  people,  in 
vhose  cause  they  had  acted  with  so  much  zeal  and  success. 
But  they  were  particularly  displeased  with  the  treaty  of  1794,    , 
which  they  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  engagements  between 
France  and  America.    The  French  government  breathed  no* 
(bingbut  revenge;  and  its  agenM  were  extremely  active  in  ex- 
ertions to  revolutionise  Americar    Two  parties  now  existed  in 
the  states,  vHiich,  from  their  objects,  may  be  deemed  the  con* 
stitutional,  or  supporters  of  the  established  government;  and 
the  revolutionary,  or  abettors  of  innovations  on  the  model  of 
the  French  changes.    Of  the  former  were  the  greater  number 
of  men  of  property,  character,  and  importance  in  the  state,  of 
the  latter  were  demagogues  and  their  votaries,  and  the  same 
lund  of  men  that  were  agitators  of  discontent  in  Great  BritaiUy 
and  that  are  agitators  of  discontent  in  all  countries  where  cir* 
eumttances  afford  an  opportunity.     The  object  of  the  constitu* 
tional  party  was  peace  and  neutrality,  not  to  be  interrupted  bf 
the  contests  of  Europe.    These  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  raise  the  United  States  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  and 
power,  that  must  render  them  formidable  to  all  the  world,  and 
secure  to  them  tranquillity  at  home,  and  respect  from  abroad. 
The  French  having  intercepted  a  letter  from  the  United'  States 
to  the  ambassador  at  Loi^on,  expressing  these  sentiments, 
considered  this  avowal  of  neutrality  as  inimical  to  the  republic 
of  France^  and  hoped  to  effect  such  a  change  in  America  ast 
Would  render  them  dependent  on  France;  and,  by  their  agents, 
ardently  endeavoured  to  spread  principles  of  Jacobinical  revo'^ 
Intion.    Meanwhile,  they  made  very  imperious  remonstrances 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  at  length  passed 
a  decree  directing  her  privateers  to  capture  the  vessels  of  neu- 
tral nations.    In  consequence  of  this  decree,  namerous  capturft 
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CHAP,  of  AmericaA  vessels  were  made  by  the  cruisers  of  the  Freocfa 
L.XII.  republic,  and  of  some  of  those  of  Spain,  during  the  year  1797. 
\^'x^*^0^  A  farther  decree,  on  the  subject  of  maritime  affairs,  was  issued 
ir9a  in  January  1798,  ^^  That  all  ships,  having  for  their  cargoes,  in 
*(  whole  or  in  part,  any  English  merchandise,  should  be  held 
"  lawful  prizes,  whoever  might  be  the  proprietor  of  that  mer- 
<'chandise;  which  should  be  held  contraband  from  the  single 
<'  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  England,  or  any  of  its  foreign 
<'  settlements."  It  was  also  enact^  that  the  harbours  of 
France  should  be  shut  against  all  ships,  except  in  cases  of  dis- 
tress, that  had  so  much  as  touched  at  any  English  ]>ort;  and, 
that  neutral  sailors,  found  on  board  English  vessels,  should  be 
put  to  death.  The  execution  of  this  last  degree  was  prevented 
by  a  declaration  on  die  part  of  Britain,  threatening  retaliation. 
But  these  hostile  proceedings  extremely  incensed  the  Ameri- 
cans^ and  disposed  them  to  enmity  with  the  country  that  thejr 
considered  as  the  universal  disturber  of  other  states.  Convin- 
ced, however,  of  the  policy  of  persevering  in  neutralitj,  the 
American  government  stUl  attempted  conciliatory  measures; 
and  instructed  their  envoy  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  harroonj 
between  the  French  and  the  American  republics :  but  the  di- 
rectory haughtily  refused  an  audience.  Imputing  to. intimida- 
tion the  American  desire  of  preserving  peace,  the  directory  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  their  supposed  fears ;  and  mtima- 
ted,  that  if  a  treaty  was  to  be  renewed  between  France  and 
America,  the  states  must  contribute,  in  return  for  this  hiend* 
ship,  a  very  large  sum  of  money;  and  fertfaer  intimated,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  America  to  resist  the  power  of 
France.  The  American  government  was  well  aware,  that 
boasts  of  a  power  to  be  exerted  by  France  on  the  ocean,  where 
Britain  was  her  opponent,  were  not  to  be  di*eaded  as  the  means 
of  conquest;  still  however,  should  a  rupture  take  place,  their 
trade  they  knew  would  be  very  materially  injured :  they  there- 
fore made  such  a  reply  as  showed  that  they  still  desired  peace, 
though  they  would  not  be  bullied  to  concession ;  and  they  de- 
clared themselves  solicitous  to  avoid  a  contest  with  the  French 
republic.  One  pbject  only  was  dearer  to  them  than  the  friend- 
ship of  France,  their  national  independence:  America,  they 
observed,  had  taken  a  neuti'al  station  :  to  lend  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  belligerent  power,  abounding  in  every  thing  requisite  for 
war,  but  money,  would  be  to  relinquish  their  neutrality,  and 
take  part  in  the  contest.  To  lend^hat  money,  under  the  lash 
and  coercion  of  France,  would  be  to  relinquish  the  government 
of  themselves,  and  to  submit  to  a  foreign  government  imposed 
by  force.  They  would  make  one  manly  struggle  before  they 
surrendered  their  natiopal  independence.-  America  was  not 
like  the  petty  nations  of  Europe  that  had  become  subject  to  the 
Gallic  yoke :  they  were  competent  to  their  own  defence  against 
all  hostile  attacks ;  they  could  maintain  their  own  rights.    The 
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French  still  contbued  to  demand  a  loan/  to  capture  A^ierican  CRAP. 
ships,  and  to  employ  the  most  imperious  and  insulting  language,     tXlL 
which  a  free,  brave,  and  independent  people,  regarded  with  equal  v^^>^">^ 
iodignation  and  contempt,  and  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force.      179& 
Liberty  was  granted  by  congress  to  individuals  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers to  make  reprisals :  measures  were  adopted  for  forming 
and  establishing  a  powerful  navy,  to  protect  and  defend  the  Ame- 
rican flag.    The  army  was  strengthened,  and  the  command  was 
bestowed  on  general  Washington :  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Aboukir  spread  jt>y  over  the  constitudonal  Americans,  and 
stimulated  their  preparations  against  a  p«wer  which  they  had 
good  reason  to  deem  the  disturber  of  all  established  society ;  and 
thus  the  exertions  of  America  were  expected  by  the  European 
eoemies  of  republican  France,  to  co-operate  with  their  efforts. 

Amidst  the  signal  successes  of  Britidn  in  preventing  invasion^ 
suppressffig  rebellion,  and  crushing  the  naval  force  of  the  enemy, 
she  experienced  one  disappointment :  an  expedition  was  under- 
taken against  Ostend,  with  a  view  of  seizing  the  ships  and  stores 
diere  deposited  by  the  enemy.  ~  The  armament  consisted  of  a 
naval  force,  commanded  by  captain  Home  Popham,  and  a  body 
of  troops,  commanded  by  general  Coote.  Their  first  effort  was 
successful,  but  great  numt^rs  of  republican  forces  having  been 
rapidly  assembled  at  Ostend,  overpowered  the  British  troops,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender ;  but  captain  Popham  brought  off 
his  departm^it  of  the  expedition.  This  miscarriage  was  but  little 
rejyarded  in  a  year  of  such  extraordinary  efforts,  brilliant  and  mo- 
mentous achievements,  as  the  renowned  1798  was  to  Great, 
Britain. 

fSeetbeoomspondenoe  and  conferences  between  the  French  minister 
and  the  American  envoys,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  American  govern- 
ment thereon,  as  detailed  in  Sute  Papers,  1798.  The  publication  of  tliis 
correspondence  (as  Uie  Annual  Register  observes)  between  Tailejrrand  and 
the  American  ministers  of  peace,  made  ali^ly  and  deep  impression  on  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Not  aU  their  actual  depredations  in  Germai^,  the 
Netherlands,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy }  no,  not  their  plunder  'of  the 
Papal  territories,  afforded  to  the  minds  of  men  so  conrincing  a  proo(  that 
the  French  republic  was  governed  not  more  by  a  thirst  of  universal  domi- 
nion, than  by  a  rage  for  plunder,  as  even  an  attempt  to  subject  the  Amerv* 
oans  to  tribute. 
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BritAin— effects  of  the  late  glorious  campai(|;n«Klisooiitent  is  sileneed- 
ministers  recover  a  hi^  dqi^ree  of  popularity*.^  Meeting  of  parliament— 
grand  objects,  to  provide  for  internal  defence,  strengthen  the  confederal 
cy,  and  form  a  union  with  Ireland-— supplies -^income  tax—objections  and 
arguments  fer  and  against— subsidy  of  the  emperor  of  Runia— ^rgu- 
nenUibr  and  against— splendid  speech  of  lir  PiU  on  the  advanta^ 
which  mirht  be  derived  from  the  emperor  Paul— powerful  impresnoa 
of  on  the  house— the  subsidy  is  granted— motion  for  peace— oppt^tition 
reprobate  a  confederacy—tlie  motion  is  negatived-  the  professed  object 
of  war,  security— great  object  of  the  British  government  to  excite  ar.d 
kivifporate  a  coalition  against  France.— Measures  for  the  better  sdzninis- 
trationdf  Ireland— Mr.  Pittas  olan  of  tmion  with  Ireland  submitted  10 
parliament— arguments  for  ana  against— proposed  to  the  Irish  parbaneat 
—discuised— vehemently  opposed  in  Ireland— Kterary  efforts  on  both 
sides— renewed  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act — inquiry  into  the 
state  prisons— farther  provisions  for  intemsl  defence  and  security— par- 
liament prorogued. 

C^HAP.  AS  the  dispositbn  of  the  nation  had  been   much   more 

LXin.    Ji^uroble  to  the  ministers,  in  the  close  of  1797  dian  at  the 
^^'^'^^^^  end  of  1796,  so  at  the  termination  of  1798,  they  were  more 
'^®^     generally  popular  than  at  any  period  since  the  first  year  of  the 
Effecta  of  ^^'    '^^^  assessed  taxes,  baring  undergone  so  many  modifi- 
the  late      cations,  were  not  much  felt  but  bj  the  higher  classes,  who  with 
glorious     few  exceptions  were  favorable  to  government.     Among  the 
campaign,  middling  ranks,  and  also  including  some  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  royal  associations  superinduced  a  military  character  on  the 
civil  ideas  and  sentiments  of  their  members^  and  bad  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  render  them  well  affected  to  government  and 
administration,  with  whom  they  naturally  deemed  themselves 
Discontent  <^'0!^c"^^i^  ^"  defending  their  country  from  foreign  invasion, 
is  silenced.  ^^  ii^i^i*^^  disturbance.     Discontent  was  silenced;  Jthe  sub- 
juration  of  rebellion  in  Ireland  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
^ndsh  government :  the  splendid  battle  of  the  Nile,  ao  gp^tifj- 
ing  to  the  generous  pride  of  British  patriotism,  encircling  the 
whole  nation  with  the  rays  of  glory,  reflected  part  of  its  lustre 
on  those  ministers  who  had  furnished  the  force  and  selected  the 
commanders.      The  contemplation  of  magnificent  victory  ac- 
quired by  national  prowess,  engrossing  the  thoughts  of  the  mul- 
titude, suspended  all  retrospective  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of 
Ministers  the  contest,  tbe  energy  and  skill  of  preceding  plans,  the  conse- 
>«<»ve'  •  quent  events,  and  the  general  result  of  benefit  to  Great  Britain, 
me  ^Do>       ^^^  ^irmi  had  been  so  eminently  successful,  the  counsels  of 
pu£ity.     ^^  ministers  recovered  a  very  coihiderable  share  of  popularity 
Meeting  of  s^iid  applause.     Such  was  the  state  of  things  and  the  disposition 
parlia-        of  the  people,  when  parliament  met  November   SOth,  1798. 
rnent.        His- majesty's  speech  having  bestowed  the  just  tAute  of  ap- 
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• 
plauseon  the  gflorkms  achieveni'ents  of  the  campaign^  mentioo*    CHAP. 
ed  his  hopes  that  our  efibrts  and  successes  would  inspirit  other     LXlll. 
powers  to  such  exertions  as  might  lead  to  the  general  delive- Ni^^Y*^^ 
ranee  of  Europe.     He  enteitained  great  expectations  from  the     ir9S. 
example  of  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which,  joined  to 
the  disposition  manifested   almost  universally  in  the  different 
countries  struggling  under  the  yoke  of  France,  must  be  a  pow* 
erful  encouragement  to  other  states,  to  adopt  that  vigorous  line 
of  conduct,  which  experience  had  proyed  to  be  alone  consistent 
with  security  and  honour.    The  supreme  objects  of  parliament- 
ary provision  were  propositipns  of  tinance  and  force  for  internal  p****^  ^ 
defence,  and  for  invigorating  the  confederacy  which  ^^^  now^^^^^j^ 
forming ;   and  propositions  of  permanent  union  between  Great  intemal 
Britain  and  Ireland.    The  army  demanded  for  the  year  1799,  was  defence, 
somewhat  greater  and  more  expensive  than  for  the  former.    For  strengthen 
the  navy,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  required,  instead  ^^  canfed» 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand.    The  assessed  taxes,  from  the^^^j^  ^ 
number  of  modifications,  had  failed  in  productiveness  :  in  lieu  uninD  witk 
of  it,  the  minister  therefore  proposed  a  direct'  tax  upon  income,  Ireland, 
requiring   one-tenth   on  all  incomes  exceeding  two   hundred  Supplies* 
pounds.    To  this  proposition  various  objections  were  made  :   it  J"?^^ 
was  said  to  be  a  requisition  similar  in  principle  to  the  reproba-      * 
ted  exactions  of  the  French  rulers  ;   and  an  application  oC  the 
revolutionary  maxim,  that  all  property  belongs  tQ  the  state.     It 
compelled  a  disclosure  of  property,  in  many  respects  extremely 
inconvenient  to  mercandle  men.    To  these  general  objections 
to  the  principle,  were  added  more  special  arguments  against 
the  provisions  ;  that  two  hundred  pounds  was  much  too  low  a 
rate  to  admit  a  subtraction  of  one^entK  ;    that  the  gradation  obwctions 
ought  to  continue  to  at  least  five  hundred,  to  be  balanced  by  in-  |tU^[|^r 
creased  contributions  from  larger  incomes.    It  was  farther  said,  „,d 
that  the  source  of  income  ought  to  be  considered ;  that  persons  against, 
deriving  a  revenue  from  professional  industry  and  skill,  or  trade, 
ought  not  to  pay  the  same  proportion  as  landed  and  monied 
capatalists  ;   because  part  of  their  income  might  be  equitably 
allowed  to  be  reserved  for  accumulating  a  capital.     It  was  said 
that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  resisting  modifications  to  those  effects,  rather 
employed  that  trimming  dexterity  which  courted  the  favour  of 
landed  and  monied  capitalbts,  than  the  liberal  and  wise  policy 
which  sought  the  least  burthensome  mode  of  necessaiy  impost. 
Having  undergone  these  bbjections,  Mr.  Pitt's  neyv  scheme  of 
finance  was  by  a  very  great  majority  passed  into  a  law.    From 
the  income  tax  he  expected  about  ten  millions,  and  the  rest  of 
the  supplies  were  to  be  raised  by  a  loan  amounting  to  about  fif- 
teen millions.    The  taxes  in  addition  to  income  were  new  im- 
posts upon  sugar  and  coffee,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  stamps. 
The  British  government,  deeming  the  co-operation  of  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  against  the  French  republic  as  of  the  first  import- 
mce,  had  so  successfully  made  application  to  his  present  dispo- 
sitions) that  an  alliance  jraa  concluded  between  the  two  powers. 
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CflAP.    A  proviftitnal  treaty  was  concluded  betweeq^  Great-BrituD  and 
l^UL     Russia,  December   IBth,    1798^  the   general  object  of  wbkh 
^^^'^^^^^^  was  to  concert  such  measures  as  might  contribute,  in  the  most 
1796.     efficacious  manner,  to  oppose  the  successes  of  the  French  arms, 
and  the  extension  of  the  pnociples  of  anarchy,  and  to  bring 
about  a  solid  peace,  together  with  the  re-estabiishment  of  the 
balance  of  Europe.    His  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  furnish 
the  pecuniary  succours :  225,000/.  sterling  for  the  first  and  most 
fiubeid    to  ^^S^"^  expenses  ;  of  which^  TSfiOOL  .was  to  be  paid  as  sooo  as 
tbeempe-  the  troops  should  hdve  passed  the  Russian  frontier;   and  that 
ror  of  Bus-  the  other  two  moieties  of  a  like  sum  each.    It  was  also  stipu- 
s'uu  lated,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  should  pay  for  a  campaign  of 

eight  months,  a  subsidy  of  113,500/.  per  month,  two-thirds  of 
the  sum  to  be  immediately  paid,  the  other  third  at  the  eonclu- 
sion  of  a  peace.^    The  emperor,  on  his  part,  was  to  bnng  to 
the  field  tbrty-five  thousand  men»  in  cavalry  and  infiintry,  with 
A^^        the  jiecessaty  artillery.     The  contracting  parties  engaged  not 
22^  fy^   to  make  either  peace  or  armbtice,  without  including  each  other 
Mid   ^        in  the  treaty.    A  message  horn  his  majesty  stated  this  conven- 
sgainst      tion  to  parliament,  and  the  recjuisite  subsidy  was  proposed  by 
ministers.    The  proposition   did  not  pass  without  objection: 
the  opponents  of  ministers  asked  what  benefit  was  to  accrue  to 
England  from  the  services  of  Russia,  to  balance  a  present  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  an  annuity 
of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    Might  not  Paul  apply 
Solend'd    ^^^  money  to  his  own  purposes,  like  another  prince  who  had  so 
speechof   completely  duped  the  ministers.     Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  very  eloquent 
Mr.  Pitt,    speech,  enlarged  on  the  merits  of  the  prince  who  now  swayed 
inpratseof  the  Russian  sceptre:  he  expatiated  on  Paul's  magnanimity,  zeal 
theempe-  for  religion,  justice,  property*  and  social  order,     from  this  as- 
ror  Paul,    semblslge  of  virtues,  which  the  brilliant  genius-  of  the  minister 
painted  with  his  usual  force  of  delineation  and  splendour  of 
Powerful    colour,  he  inferred  fidelity  and  consistency  in  the  emperor.    His 
irepres-      striking  eulogy  made  a  most  powerful  impression  upon  the 
S'* hcHtee'*  house,  and  on  the  faith  of  Paul's  pious,  honourable,  and  con- 
*  scientious  character,  the   house,  without  any  other  security. 
The  subsi-  voted  the  sums  which  were  required.    Three  millions  more  were 
dy  i»  granted  to  his  majesty  for  making  good  such  ot|ier  engagements 

granted.     ^^  f^^  might  contract.     The  opponents  of  the  administration,  ap- 
prehending that  such  projects  of  new  alliance  might  continue 
hostilities,  proposed  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deprecating  any 
Motion  for  negotiation  that  might  be  inimical  to  the  peace.     We  were 
OtoMsition  ^^^^7  ^  ^  again  engaged  in  a  crusading  confederacy  against 

repr^tea         ^     ^        _ 

new  con.        g  See  SUte  Papers. 

fcdsncy*        h  Russian  subs tdy— first  expense            -                      «         225,000 
Monthly  75,0001.  ibr  eight  months        -            -        -  600,000t 

A  balance  of  3Tv$0Ol.  for  said  eight  months  payable  after 
thepMce .dOO/X» 

i^i35,aoa. 
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Fraace,  whicb,  we  might  be  assured,  would  prove  ineflKcieBt 
Ifmioistera^aft  they  professed,  did  not  fight  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  what  did  they  mean  to  effect  ?    They  ^ 
professed  to  fight  for  secukii^t;  how  were  the  Russian  or     i798. 
Aastrian  efforts  to  produce  the  security  of   England  ?    The 
safety  of  this  country  depended  on  her  own  power,  and  espe- 
cially her  maritime  exertions.    The  victory  at  Aboukir  afforded, 
if  properly  improved,  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  coo* 
eluding  a  peace  :  now  was  the  time  to  offer  terms  of  accommo« 
dation  to  France,  when  she  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
impossibility  of  encountering   the   navy  of  England/  These  T***  !"<*• 
arguments  having  no  weight  with  the  ma]orities  in  parliament,  ^"."^ 
the  proposed  address  was  negatived.     That  ministers  did  not^ 
propose  the  restoratbn  oi  the  house  of  Bourbon,  we  are  assured 
hy  their  reiterated  professions  and  declarations.    •  Since  the  re- 
establishment  of  monarchy  was  not  their  purpose,  the  historian, 
judging  from  their  conduct,  must  find  it  difficult  to  discover 
what  other  object  they  could,'  by  "reviving  a  confederacy,  pro- 
pose to  pursue.      Here,  however,  the  declarations  of  British 
Hunisteps  are  uniformly  consistent— we  were  fighdng  ^or  ssou- 
BiTT.    If  we  subsidized  Prussia,  the  benefit  which  was  to  com- 
pensate the  price  paid,  was  to  be  security.      If  we  subsidized 
Austria  and  Russia,  we  were  to  be  gainers  by  the  additional 
u€urity  which  their  purchased  efforts  were  to  produce.     Se- 
curity is  a  kind  of  metaphysical  generality,  the  import  and  appli- 
cation of  which  might  admit  very  different  and  contrary  sys- 
tem of  efforts.      If  we  proposed  to   ^  on  in  war  until  we 
attained  what  metaphysical  politicians  might  call  security,  wis- 
dom would  of  course  examine  the  probable  trouble  and  cost  of 
the  means,  with  the  probable  practicability  and  value  of  the  ends ; 
wisdom  would  ascertain,  before  she  en^faged  deeply  in  support- 
ing Russia  and  Austria  by  the  resources  of  England,  how  hr  Great  ob. 
the  advances  of  these  powers,  in  a  remote  part  of  Europe,  weireject  of  the 
to  make  England  more  secure  than  we  could  be,  with  less  trouble  British  j^o* 
and  cost,  through  our  own  army  and  navy.      Government  and  ^Tidtc^ 
legislature,  appeared  however  to  think  that  immense  advantages  „,d  invigo- 
might  be  derived  from  a  new  confederacy!  and  the  great  object  rate  aooa^ 
of  Britain  in  hi;r  foreign  politics  at  present  was  to  inspirit  and  in  lition 
vigoi^ateacoalitbnof  contmental  powers,  to  act  offensively  against  '*g«ins^- 
Franceinl799.  M^ies 

While  these  schemes  of  external  operation  were  forming,  the  f^^  ^^  bet- 
ininistefs  were  actively  employed  in  proposing  measures  for  the  ter  adml- 
better  management  of  the  sister  kingdom.      Ireland  had,  forniBtration 
many  centuries,  formed  one  dominion  with  England,  and,  allow-  '^^  I^elsnd. 
ing  to  this  country  a  superiority  in  the  nomination  of  her  king, 
she  claimed  and  enjoyed,  in  every  other  respect,  an  equality  of 
rights  with  Englishmen.     As  the  privileges  subjects  in  both 
kingdoms  were  the  same,  tlie  king's  prerogatives  were  also  the 
same.     What  the  English  parliaments  were   doing  in  England, 
the  Irish  parliaments  imitated  in  Ireland ;   but  as  different  in- 
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CHAP.   teresU  and  'different  views  predominated  in  the  parliament  of 
LXin.    *each    kingdom,    different  commercial    regulations  followed  of 
St^^x'"^^  course,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Insh  channel  became, 
1798.     by  degrees,  mutually  inimical.    A  wall  of  separation  was  raised 
between  the  ti#o  kingdoms,  to  the  prejudice  of  both,  and  com- 
mercial concerns,  which  in  the  beginning,  we  were  directed  by  a 
law  of  uniformity,  came  thut  to  be  directed  by  a  law  of  diver- 
sity.     For  want  of  a  more  regular  and  more  defined  system  of 
connexion  between  the  two  islands,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  tenures,  the   undefined  supremacy  of  the  English  par- 
liament over  Ireland  was  regarded  as  the  sole  remaining  anchor 
that  held  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together;  as  the  only  prin- 
ciple  that   made   them  one  in  political  power  and  dominion. 
This  system  however  was  abolished  under  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, in  1782;  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  old 
constitution  was  followed  by  another  proposition,  declaring  the 
absolute  necessity  of  forming  a  new  polity,  which  might  con- 
nect the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  two  kingdoms.     But 
though  the  wisdom,  and  even  necessity,  of  this  connexion  vere 
admitted,  yet  no  measures  were  adopted  for  carrying  it  into 
effect^     The  three  great  objects  to  l^e  accomplished  for  the 
formation  of  a  constitutional  connexion   between  the  two  na- 
'  tions  were,  an  eqtiality  of  interests,  an  equality  of  privileges,  | 
and  an  unity  of  power.^     The  two  first  of  these  purposes  vere 
already  in  a  great  measure  provided  for,  and  very  little  remain- 
ed indeed  that  could  be  urged  by  any  peaceable  and  wdl  dis- 
posed Irishmen,  as  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the  British 
government ;  but  the  unity  of  power  or  unity  of  defence  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  remained  unsettled.    To  the 
want  of  a  close  political  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  both  eminent  sta|esmen  and  political  writers  imputed 
the  growth  of  dbaffection  to  such  an  alarming  height.     The 
Reason-      foUo^ing  is  the  substance  of  their  arguments : — If  there  had 
ings  of'      ^^^^  ^  union  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  should  not  have 
stateimen  been  exposed  to  the  evils  of  rebellion,  co-operating  with  foreign 
and  poIitU  enemies.     Many  as  were  the  political  and  commercial  advan- 
^^^'^^j^itages  which  must  accrue  to  both  countries  from  union,  so  as  to  | 
to^un"^     render  such  a  measure  generally  expedient,  the  recent  transac- 
betwten     ^^^^^  rendered  close  connexion  more  imperiously  necessary  at 
Britain  and  the  present  time ;  when  the  safety  of  the  sister  kingdom  was 
Ireland*      assailed  both  by  domestic  treason  and  foreign  force,  what  pre- 
served the  country  but  the  aid  of  Britons  ?    The  only  effectual 
remedy  was  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  two  countries,  to  se- 
cure the  same  advantages  in  pix>8perity  and  in  war,  a  fi^ee  com- 
municatk>n  of  the  bravery,  the  resources,  and  the  power  of  the 
empire  for  its  common  defence !   The  internal  situation  of  Ire- 
land strongly  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a-  union.      While 
Ireland  continued  disjoined,  any  attempt  to  provide  a  sain* 

I  Ajwiqal  Register  for  I799,  chap,  xij^k 
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Urjr  cure  fop  her  intestine  divisions,  or  to  allay  the  animosities    V^^jf* 
which  arise  out  of  her  religious  difference,'*  would  be  imprac*     ^^•''» 
dcable.     By  considering  the  sects  into  which  the  population  ^*^*^^^^^ 
is  divided,   the  renoains  of  hostility  between  the  English  set-     ^^^ 
tlei-s  -and  the  native  inhabitants)  tc^gether  with  the  unfortunate 
want  of  civilization  more    conspicuous  there    than  in   most 
parts  of  Europe,    and  the  prevalence  of  jacobin   principles' 
among  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  we  might  compre- 
hend the  disastrous  state  of  Ireland.     For  these,  evils  no  reme- 
dj  could  be  devised  but  an  imperial  legislation  aloof  from  the 
prejudices,  uninflamed  by  the  passions,  and  uninBuenced  by  the 
jealousies,  to  which  a  local  legislature  must  be  liable."*    "  The 
*' leading  distinction  in  Ireland  (said  the  unionists)  is  that  of 
^  protestant  and  catholic :  the  protestant  feels  that  the  claims 
"of  the  Catholic  for  power  and  privilege  (for  this  now  is  all) 
"  threatens  his  ascendancy ;  and  the  catholic  considers  his  ex- 
"  elusion  as  a  grievance.     Ireland  in  this  respect  forms  an  ex- 
^'ception  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  runs  counter  to  all 
^  received  principles  concerning  religious  establishments.''  The 
'^religion  of  the  government  and  that  of  the  multitude,  are 
^different,  and  the  mass  of  property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  smal- 
*ler  number.    In  the  present  state  of  things^  full  concession 
"  cannot  be  made  to  the  catholics  without  endangering  the  ex- 
"  bting  constitution ;  but  under  a  united  constitution,  privileges 
^may  be  extended  to  the  catholics  with  much  more  safety. 
'^ Ireland  at  present  wants  industry  and  capital:  capital  may  ba 
^^  imparted,  and   industry  stimulated  by  close  connexion  with 
"  England.  It  is  like  a  co-partnery  proposed  by  a  great  capitalist 
<^with  a  small,  upon  equal  terms,  and  which  consequemly  must 
*' be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  poorer  party:"  for  these  rea- 
sons, miion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  ardentiy 
desired,  not  by  government  only,  but  by  many  enlightened 
patriots  totally  unconnected  with  administration.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  who  were  not  in  the^  general  tenor  of  their  conduct 
adverse  to  administration,  were  inimical  to  a  union  between 
the  two  countries:  some  of  these  were  cvidenUy  actuated  by^^^J^^* 
the  most  generous  motives ;  they  dreaded  union,  as  the  destroyer  men  and' 
»f  Irish  independence;  they  conceived  that  the  projected  con- writers  a^ 
aexion  would  be,  not  a  relation  of  equality  between  two  states  verse  to 
igreeing  to  unite  for  common  benefit,  but  a  relation  of  supe-^*^"?^**""** 
riority  and   dependence;  that  Ireland  so  joined,  to  England, ^jj"^*^_ 
vould  be  merely  a  province ;  that  England  would  be  the  great  tious. 
'eceptacle  of  wealth,  into  which  -would  be  drawn  all  the  pro- 
iucts  of  Irish  fertility,  ingenuity,  industry,  and  skill;  that  the 
ransfer  of  the  legislature  to  the  British  metropolis,  would  bring 

kThis  argument  is  powerfully  enforced  in  Mr.  Pitt's  introductory 
peecby  which  was  published. 
1  Arthur  Young,  pasAim. 
m  Mr.  f*itt'8  speeQii  on  the  31st  Jan.  1799-  it  Ibld%. 
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CHAP,    the  nobility  and  gentry  from  Ireland  to  Britain;  that  the  pro- 
LXIIT.     vincial  towna  of  Ireland,  and  the  metropolis  itself,  would  be 
sJ^'x^'^m/  deserted ;  that  capital,  at  present  so  much  wanted  to  commerce 
1798.     and  manufactures,  would  become  still  more  defecdve,  because 
so  great  a  portion  of  its  constituents  would  be  absoihed  into 
another  country ;  that  industry,  long  so  languid,  and  recently 
In  some  parts  beginning  to  be  excited,  would,  when  such  incea- 
tives  were  withdrawn,  become  more  languid  than  erer;  that 
Ireland  ivould  agam  revert  to  the  idleness  and  berbaritj  from 
which,  left  recently  to  herself,  she  was  emerging.    While  ai 
dependent  on  Britain,  she  had  been  in  the  most  miserable  and 
distressed  state ;  ,  from   the  time  that  these  fetters  had  beeD 
relaxed,  she  had-  begun  to  flourish :  this  recent  and  contrasted 
experience  strongly  forbade  recum^nce  to  real  vassalage,  under 
the  pretext  of  an   equal   union.     Ireland,   as  an  independent 
kingdom,  though  not  supremely  powerful,  would  be  more  re- 
spectable and  prosperous  than  as  a  tributary  appendage  of  a 
great  and  extensive  empire  :*  besides,  Britain,  with  ail  her  com- 
mercial opulence  and  political  power,  was  encumbered  with  an 
enormous  debt;    must  the  growing  enterprise  and  wealth  of 
Ireland  be  subjected  to  burthens  not  incurred  by  herself,  nor 
on  her  account ;  must  Irish  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, be  taxed  to  liquidate  the  accumulated  profu»on  of  the 
British  government  in  all  its  belligerent  projects  for  more  than 
a  century  ?  As  to  a  co-partnery,  it  was  not  like  a  very  rich  man 
admitting  a  poor  man  upon  his  firm ;  it  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive concerns,  including  immense  engagements  and  respon- 
sibilities, proposing  to  take  into  his  company  an  active,  enter- 
prising, and   industrious  trader,  of  growing  prosperity,  vho 
might  at  once  bear  a  share  in  his  burthens,  and  promote  his 
trade.    Ireland  was  likely  to ,  prosper  much  more  by  separate 
adventure,  than  by  a  joint  stock  company  ao  circumstanced. 
l*hese  were  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  Irish  patnots, 
who,  whether  their  conceptions  or  inferences  were  right  or 
wrong,  were  actuated  by  regard  for  the  honour  and  prospcriiy 
of  their  country.     The  citizens  of  Dublin  were  very  hostile  to 
a  design,  which  they  apprehended  might  desolate  tiieir  beauti- 
ful and  flourishing  metropolis ;  they  indeed  appeared  to  have 
imbibed  the  same  fears  respecting  their  city,  that  during  the 
discussion  of  the   British    union,  combining    with  a  creatire 
fancy,  dictated  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  lord  Belhavent  so 
beautiful  and  eloquent  as  a  poetic  visbn,  and  so  totally  falsified 
by  experienceJ*    Irish  imagination^  not  less  vivid  and  fertile 
Sdfiiifaiiio  ^^  Scottish,  conceived  that  by  union,  grass  would  grow  on 
tives  of      *?  ™?*P  streets  of  Dublm.     There  were  others,  who,  withoot 
certain       being  inimical  to  the  British  ministers^  were  averse  to  the  unioo 
..paHaeflSAd 

claaaes.  o  Thcae  anj^ments  wsere  employed  by  earl  Moira  and  Mr.  Sheridan  ^^ 

parliiunent ;  knd  by  many  writers,  especially  Dr.  Duigenata. 
p  See  Somerville*8  History  of  Queen  Anne. 
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from  much  less  liberal  and  patriotic  motives ;  who  did  not  so    GRAF. 
much  consider  the  honour  and  general  good  of  Ireland,  as  the     LXiU. 
exclusive  advantages  which  their  own  parties  and  classes  had  s^'"^^^^ 
long  enjoyed.     Many  of  the  protestants  conceived  that  a  union      1798. 
was  intended  to  be  a  prelude  to  catholic  emancipation,  which 
it  would  certainly  facilitate.    A  junto  of  these,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Beresford  pany,  had  long  governed  Ireland^ 
and  stimulated    the  most  coercive  measures  in  the    various 
stages  of  progressive  discontent:  this  combination   Was  very  ^ 

inimical  to  union,  which  they  apprehended  might  extend  the ' 
supreme  power  and  influence  to  other  parties  and  denomina- 
tions.   Ireland  indeed  was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which  very 
naturally  reprobated  a  measure  likely  to  produce  a  more  ex- 
tended and  popular  system  of  authority.    Of  the  Irish  law- 
yerS)  many  were  inimical  to  a  change  of    legislature,  which, 
transferring  the  supreme   judicial  court  to  the  metropolis  of 
Britain,  would,  they  apprehend,  carry  a  great  part  of  their 
parliamentary  business  to  English  counsellors.    Whilst  from 
different  motives,  totally  unconnected   iifith  opposition  to  go- 
Teroment,  great  numbers  of  various  classes  and  denominations 
deprecated  a  union  between  the  two  countries,  the  malcontents 
not  only  detested  every  additional  scheme  of  connexion,  but 
desired  a  total  separation.     The  united  Irishmen,  who  though  views  of 
repressed  were  sdll  extremely  numerous,  desired  a  dempcrati- the  disaf- 
cal  republic  entirely  independent  of  England;  they  concurre'd fected ; 
with  the  unionists  in  considering  the  proposed  connexion  as 
intended  and  fitted   to  counteract  their   project  of  complete 
disunbn,  and  not  only   encouraged  aversion  to  the  scheme 
among  their  own  associates,    but  very  actively  inflamed   the 
other  causes  of  dislike.    To  these  different   opponents  of  a  ^f^^  „|-„i, 
closer  conne^n  between  the  two  islands,  may  be  added  the  jaterislists* 
usual  party  in  both  countries,  which  had  been  uniformly  anti- 
ministerial ;  .  these  professing  to  regard  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion every  important  design   of  administration,  reprobated 
the  project  of  union  as  a  scheme  of  ministerial  patronage  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  constitution.     While  «union  was         t^ 
known  to  be  in  contemplation,  and  before  its  several  impugners 
had  arranged  and  disposed  their  respecdve  arguments,  one  pre- 
liminary position  was  advanced  in  which  they  all  appeared  to 
kave  cojncurred.  though  very  different  from  the  doctrines  which 
some  of  them  had  maintained  and  practically  exemplified  in 
likeir  late    discussions  with  the  votaries  of  disaffection;   this 
itas,  that  the  Irish  parliament  was  not  competent  to  conclude 
btreaty  of  unioA;  that  so  important  a  resolution  could  not  be 
pntioned  but  by  the  general  consent  of  the  people.  , 

I   Such  was  the  state  of  sentiments  and  affairs,  when  on  the 
ted  of  January,. the  king  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of     1799. 
I^liament,  stating  the   unrenjitting  industry  with  which  our 
^emies  preserved  in  their  av6wed   design  of  effecting   the 
Reparation  of  Ireland  firom  this  kingdom ;  he  recoii\mended  to 
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CHAP,    the  lords  and  commons  to  consider  the  most  effectual  means  of 
I'XIII.     finally  defeating  that  design,  by  disposing  the  parliaments  of 
^^'^'^^^  both  kingdoms,  to  provide  in  the  manner  which  they  should 
1799.     judge  the  most  expedient,    for  setding  si^ph  a  complete  and 
final  adjustment,  as  mi^ht  best  tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate 
a  connexion  essential    for  their  conimon  security,  and  consoli- 
date the  strength,  power,  and  resources  of  the  British   empire. 
M^  Pitt'g  \[y^  pit^^  In  supporting  the  propriety  of   a  union,  exhibited  a 
onthciif-  ^^^^  °^  ^^  settlement  of  \7S2^  which  he  contended  was  not 
vantages  of  ^^^'ir^^^  to  be  final,  and  had  really  been  found  by  expenence 
a  union,      totally  inadequate  to  its  purpose.     Since  that  time  nothing  had 
been   attempted  to  provide  for  that  defective  settlement,  but 
the  partial  and  inadequate  measure  of  the  Irish  propositions, 
which  were  defeated  by  the  persons  who  framed  the  reaolunoni 
out  who  formed   no  substitute  in  their  room.     Was  there  no 
probable  case  in  which  the  legislatures  of  both  kingdoms  might 
differ  ?     Had  not  one  case   actually   arisen ,  within  the  short 
space  of  sixteen  years,  the  measure  of  the  regency  :    the  dif- 
ference of  object  was  evident,  the  Irish  parliament  had  decided 
upon  one  principle,  %nd  the  British  parliament  upon  another. 
If  in  the  present  contest  the  opposition  should  have  as  much 
influence  in  Ireland,  a  vote  for  peace  might  be  passed  by  the 
Irish   parliament,  and  the  efforts  of   Great    Britain  might  be 
paralized  by  the  sister  kingdom.^    Ireland  in  such  a  state  might 
neutralize  its  ports,  prevent  levies  of  recruits  for  the  army  and 
navy,  and  might  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  empire. 
Parliament  undoubtedly  wished  to  render  the  cotmexion  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  perpetual,  but  they  would  not 
promote  a  purpose  so  beneficial  to  both  countries,  if  they  neg- 
lected to  bring  forward  some  proposition  which  might  secure 
the  safety  and  advance   the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and  remedy 
the  miserable  imperfections    of  the  arrangement  which  was 
formed  in  1783.     It  had  been  asserted  by  persons  inimical  to  a 
.  union,  that  the  Irish  parliament  was  not  competent  to  establish 
a  measure  which  effected  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  and 
relations  of  the  country.     He  conceived  that  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  as  of  Britain,  was  fully  competent  to  every  purpose  of 
legislation,  and  to  enact  laws  for  joining  the  two.  kingdoms  as 
well  as  for  any  other  purpose :  a  union  was  necessary  to  the 
intei*est  of  both  countries,  to  improve  their  respective  powers 
of  productive  industry,  and  to  defend  each  other  against  in- 
temal' commotion    and  foreign  invasion:    very  great  impedi- 
ments now  existed  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  which  would 
be  entirely  removed  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.'    The  union 
with   Scotland  had  been  as  much  opposed,  and  by  neariy  the 
same  arguments,  prejudices  and'misconceptions>  creating  simi- 

p  Parliamentary  Debates,  on  the  Slat  of  January  1799. 
q  Ibid.  ,  • 
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laralarmS)  and  provoking  similar  outrages^  to  those  which  had    CHAP. 
lately  taken  place  in  Dublin ;    yet  the  advantages  which   the    LXni. 
Dorthem  part  of  the  united  kingdom   had  derived   from   thev-^"^'^^^ 
tioion  were   abundantly  apparent   from    the  prosperity  of  the     1799. 
capital  manufacturing  towns,   and  of  the  country  in  general. 
After  this  introductory  speech,    he   submitted    to   the  house 
various  propositions,   the  objects  of  which  were  to  establish  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  union ;  to  explain 
the  principles  by  which  such  a  connexion  might  be  more  bene- 
ficial ;  to  present  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which  he  framed  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  to  declare  the  willingness  of  the  British  par- 
liament to  concur  with  the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  effecting  a 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms.     He  proposed  that  the  king-  His  plan  of 
domsof  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  a  day  to  be  appointed,  "J^ion  be- 
should  be  joined  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  the  United  *^"  ^'^'• 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."     That  the  succession  {JjJlJ^^ 
of  the  crown   of  the  united   kingdom   should   be  limited  and 
fixed  agreeably  to  the  present  settlement  of  the  crowns  of  the 
separate  kingdoms,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  con- 
formably to  the  terms  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land.   That  the  kingdoms  so  united  should  have  one  parlia- 
ment, to  be  denomiirated  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and^  Ireland ;  that  such   a  number  of  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,   and  such  a  number  of  commons,  as 
sliould  hereafter  be  fixed  by  the  contracting  parties,  should  be 
appointed  to  sit  in  the  united  parliament,  and  that  on  the  part 
of  Ireland  they  should  be  summoned,  chosen,  and  returned  as 
the  Irish  parliament  should  fix  before  the  destined  union.     The 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  thereof,  should  continue  the  same  in 
both  countries  as  was  established  by  the  existing  laws.    His 
majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges,  and  should  be  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of 
trade  and  navigation,  in  all  ports  and  places  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  all  cases  with  respect  to  which  treaties  might 
be  made  by  his   majesty,  his   heirs  or  successors,  with   any    ' 
foreign  power,   as>  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain.     The 
import  and  expoft  duties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should 
be  reciprocally  equalized.    The  expenses  of  the  united  king- 
iom  should  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain  in  proportions  to  he 
established  by  their  respective  parliaments  previously  to  the 
union:  that  for  the  like  purpose  it  would  be  fit  to  propose, 
that  all  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  union,  and  that  all  the 
:»urts  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  respective 
lingdoms,  should  remain  as  now  by  law  established  within  the 
same,  subject  only  to  such  alterations  or  regulations,  from  time 
0  time,  as  circumstances  might  appear  to  the  parliament  of  the 
iDited  kingdom  to  require.     These  are  the  outlines  of  Mr. 

ji  Parlismentary  Reports,  Jan.  31st,  1799. 
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CHAP.    Pkt's  scheme  of  union  between  Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  wfakh 
LXUI.     he  wished  to  be  submitted  to  the  Irish  parliamenty  that  if  agree- 
v^"^^"%^  able  to  that  body  it  might  be  carried  into  effect 

1799.         While  Mr.  Pitt  submitted  these  propositions  to  the  English 
Union  pro.  house  of  commons,  the  subject  had  been  introduced  into  the 
^I  i^h     ^"^^  parliament,  and  a  discussion  had  taken  place,  which  hav- 
pi^jiu*      ^^^  given  the  tone  to  British  opposition,  it  is  proper  to  mentioD, 
nent:        before  the  narrative  proceeds  to  the  arguments  adduced  here 
against  the  minister's  project.     In  the  upper  house  of  the  Iiisii 
parliament,  an  address  friendly  to  the  union,  was  carried  by  a 
decisive  majority  ;   in  the  lower  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  one, 
discussed  &nd  a  motion  consequent  on  it  was  afterwards  lost.     The  oppo- 
and  Tcry     nents  of  the  measure,  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons*  did  not 
r^^^f^j  enter  into  a  full  consideration  of  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
ly  oppossd.  tages  that  might  be  likely  to  accrue  from  the  scheme,  nor  prove 
that  there  was  reason  to  induce  the  legislature  to  reject  the  pro- 
position, but  contented  themselves  with  denying  the  competency 
of  lawgivers  to  conclude  such  an  agreementji    To  prove  the 
incompetency  of  parliament,  they  did  not  reason  from  experi- 
ence of  fact  and  tendency,  but  from  iibstract  principles,  and  the 
admission  of  theories  that  in  no  case  had  been  reduced  to  pnc* 
tice  :  they  rested  their  system  on  Mr.  Locke's  social  compactf 
an  hypothesis  which,  however  well  it  might  be  intended  by  iti 
wise  and  benevolent  author,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
modem  de.mocracy.    On  these  speculative  grounds,  they  mm- 
tained  the  incompetency  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  a  con- 
tract without  consulting  their  constituents :  they  also  pressed 
the  various  arguments  from  expediency,  patriotism,  and  nation- 
Opposition  al  honour  which  have  been  stated.     The  leading  opponents  a 
to  this        the  British  parliament  were,  in  their  respective   bouses,  Mr. 
^^^^  i"   Sheridan   and   Lord   Moira;  and  the  ground  on  which  they 
wlS"       principally  rested,  in  the  first  discussion,  was  the  declared  <^'»- 
nient.*        approbation  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons.     As  the  commons 
Argu-        of  Ireland  were  avowedly  averse  to  the  project  of  union,  it 
ments  of    ought  to  be  no  farther  agitated  by  England,  until  a  more  fa- 
Mr.  Sheri.  vourable  disposition  should  appear  in  the  other  party.    It  wss 
^rdMoira.  ^^y***^  *®  persist  in  pressing  a  union  with  a  party  unwilling 
to  join,   unless  intimidation  or  force  were  intended.    It  w«s 
at  present  evident  that  there  could  be  no  voluntary  union  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland,  therefore  it  would  be  much  mote 
-prudent  to  suspend  the  subject  until  the  parties  should  hare 
time  coolly  to  reflect  on  its  ptobable  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages.    Afterwards,  if  the  parties  became  willing  to  take  it 
into  consideration  let  it  undergo  a  fair  and  impartial  discussion: 
no  measures  could  improve  and  perpetuate  the  amity  and  con- 
nexion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  unless  their  basis 
were  the  free  and  manifest  consent  and  approbation  of  their 
respective  parliaments.     They  who  should  endeavbur,  by  co^ 
ruption  or  intimidation,  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  consent 
would  deserve  to  be  branded  as  enemies  to  the  king  and  cons^i 
8  Irish  Pftflianaentary  Debates  on  tlie  unkm,  January  1799. 
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tulion.    Haring  disavowed  every  intention  of  intiniidatlon,  Mi*.    CHA^. 
Pitt  strongly  contended  that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  at    LXlli 
present.     Let  Ireland  (he  said)  completely  know  what  is  pro- >ij^'V^^' 
posed,  then  let  her  judge.     By  the  judgment  of  her  parliament     1799. 
we  must  ultimately  abide;  but  we  w}sh  to  state  every  general 
principle,  and  every  particular  circumstance,  on  which  we  ground 
our  proposals ;  and  doubt  not  that,  when  coolly  and  dispassidn* 
ately  weighed,  their  ultimate  decision  will  be  different  from  their 
determination  of  the  preliminary  questions.     With  this  view  he 
proposed  a  committee  for  exaifiining  the  articles,  and  the  house     '' 
agreed  to  his  motion.    In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  busi-  Mr.  Dun« 
ncss,  Mr.  Dundas  very  ably  showed  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  das  argues 
union  between  Scotland  and  England.     He  here  took  a  view  of  ^™.^^® 
the  evils  apprehended  by  the  Scotch  anti-unionists,  and  demon- ^^^^^^^JJ^. 
strated  not  only  the  complete  failure  of  their  pnedictions,  but  union  with 
the  immense  advantages   that  have  accrued  to  Scotland  from- Scotland; 
its  incorporation  with  England.*    Of  these  predictions  lord  Bel- his  re 
haven's  were  the  most  remarkable,  us  they  exhibited  in  one  view™*"**^ 
the  apprehensions  and  arguments  of  the  opposers  of  the  urtion :  u^J^^ 
"  I  think  I  see,*'  said  his  lordship,  "  the  royal  state  of  boroughs  prophecy 
'<  Walking  their  desolate  streets."     So  far,  Mr.  Dundas  said,  of  lord  Bel 
are  these  prophecies  from  being  verified,  that  most  of  the  bo-  haven  in 
roughs  are  ten  times  increased  in  population,  ilidustry,  and^^^co^ 
wealth.    To  prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the^^P*^^' 
names  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Montrose,™**^' 
Dundee,  and,  in  short,  every  other  town  of  any  name  or  con- 
sequence in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom.     These  were 
strong  facts,  tending  to  controvert  the  reasoning  of  persons  who 
asserted  that  a  ttnion  would  lessen  the  population,  manufacture^^ 
and  commerce  of  Dublin  and  other  Irish  cities  and  boroughs. 
The  Scottish  and  anti-unionists  had  prophesied*  that  a  prefer- 
ence would  be  g^ven  to  Englishmen  oyer  Scots  in  every  em- 
ployment; the  event,  as  Mr.  Dundas  observed,  proved]^  totally 
different :  natives  of  North  Britain  are  almost  ea^clusively  em- 
ploy^ in  offices  belonging  to  their  own  country,  and  a  much 
greater  number  are  established  in  England,  than  if  no  union  had 
taken  place ;  we  need  only  look  into  every  profession  through- 
out England  from  the  Scotch  gardener,  baker,  and  hair  dresser^ 
up  to  the  Scotch  merchant,  physician,  lawyer,  general,  and  ad- 
miral, to  prove  that,  since  the  union,  merit  has  been  equally  re* 
warded  throughout  the  whole  island,  whether  its  possessor  Wai 
rocked  in  his  cradle  on  the  south  or  oil  the  north  side  of  the 
Tweed.    The  Scottish  union  tended  to  break  asunder  the  bonds 
of  feudal  vassalage  that  had  prevailed  to  so  mischi^ous  an  ex- 
cess in  that  country,  and  had  allowed  separate  tyi^nts  to  exer- 
cise arbitrarf  power.    The  abolition  of  heritable'  jurisdictioii* 
resultmg  frbni  the^  union,  had  promoted  agriculture^  to  a  rferjr 

t  Parliamentary  Debates,  February  lit,  1799. 

u  In  point  of  agriculture,  Scotland*  as  is  obvious  to  every  one  the  least 
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CHAP,  great  and  rapidly  increasing  degree  of  improvement;  like 
tSIlt.  causes  produced  like  effects ;  bendncial  consequences  of  a  umi- 
%^'x^*^^  lar  kind  would  result  to  Ireland  fron>  union.  Agriculture,manu- 
1799*  factures,  and  commercei  mutually  and  reciprocally  advanced 
each  other ;  and  whereas  in  the  country  of  Scotland,  there  be- 
fore existed  only  lord  and  dependent ;  the  improvements  from 
the  union  conjointly  formed  that  middling  class  which  in  Eng- 
land had  ever  been  found  the  most  efficacious  supporters  of  our 
laws,  liberty,  and  constitution,  from  the  oppression  of  feudal 
aristocracy  in  former  times,  and  the  licentious  of  democracy 
in  latter.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  laboured,  was  the  want  of  this  intermediate  class:  a 
parliament,  with  local  interests  and  prejudices,  was  not  likelf 
to  devise,  at  least  steadily  to  employ,  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  so  important  an  order:  by  an  imperial  le^slature  onlf 
could  so  desirable,  a  change  be  effected.  The  subject  was  also 
discussed  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  great  eloquence  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides;  and  both  houses  of  British  parliaments 
concurred  in  approviug  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions  of  iMilon,  and, 
in  an  address  to  the  king  requesting  his  majesty  to  cbmmunicate 
to  Ireland  their  views  and  resdlutiuns.  '  Theju^g  accordinglj 
instructed  the  viceroy  to  lay  the  proffers  and  proceedings  of  Sie 
British  before  the  Irish  parliament 


aequainted.with  the  country,  hat  undergone  most  estraiMrdinary  melioratioo 
from  the  time  that  the  union  completely  operated,  on  pursuits  of  a  much 
mote  gradual  improvement  than  commerce :  this  change  has,  no  doubt, 
arisen  in  a  considerable  degree  from  the  increase  of  capital  that  flowed  into 
the  country,  from  the  time  that  the  poor  trader  was  admitted  into  partner- 
ship with  the  rich.  It  has  not,  however,  been  solely  owing  to  commercial 
advantages,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  ^litical  reflations  resulting  from 
the  union  Whoever  has  spoken  or  written  on  this  subject,  considers  the 
destructkin  of  feudal  vassalage  as  an  event  that  would  have  never  happened 
had  Scotland  possessed  &  separiite  parliament ;  because  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  parliament,  by  vanity,  pride,  and  ambition,  would  tiavebeai 
engaged  to  oppose  a  meatiure  which  reduced  them  from  being  petty  princes 
en  their  own  estates,  to  an  equal'  submission  to  the  laws  with  tlieir  vaasals, 
and  even  poorest  tenants.  The  vassals  bad  before  bestowed  a  servile  at- 
tendance on  their  chieflalin,  at  whose  call  they  had  been  obliged  to  repair 
to  bis  castle,  and  neglect  their  own  private  affairs.  In  that  dependent  sUte^ 
ihhy  had  estimated  themselves^  and  each  other,  according  to  their  place  ia 
the  fevour  of  their  liege  lord ;  and  their  chief  occupation  had  been  to  court 
his  good  graces,  bv  being  lounging  retainers  about  his  mansion.  Emanci- 
pated from  their  thraldom,  thev  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  their  Unds. 
The  generous  pride  of  personal  independence  succeeded  the  contemptible 
vanity  which  had  been  grati6ed  b^  second  hand  importance.  To  indt-pendence 
the  surest  road  was  industry';  the  subject  for  the  employment  of  their  in- 
dustry was  their  hitherto  neglected  land :  to  their  inferiors  they  oommonv 
cated  a  portion  of  that  mdependence  which  they  themselves  possessed, 
and  began  to  enjoy;  they  let  ^eir  farms  upon  long  leases,  sjid  dispensed 
^th  ttie  most  humiliating  services.  The  tenants  were,  by  tha  aecoritp  of 
their  tenures  slimglated  to  unusual  industry. 
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So  important  a  subject  occupied  ag^at  portion  of  literary    CHAP. 
ability'  on  both'sideSf  and  the  press  teemed  with  works  on  the    LXliL 
justness  and  expediency  of  a  union,  with  the  means  of  carry-  s^'-n'^si^ 
ing  it  most  effectually  into  execution.  1799. 

The  farther  parliamentary*  proceedings  of  the  present  session  Farther 
chiefly  regarded   external    defence    and    internal   tranquillity,  prorkiodi 
There  was  now  very  little  ground  for  fearing  an  invasion,  and  for  inter- 
tfae  measures  adopted  respecting  Ireland  tended  to  prevent  the  ^' ^^  . 
recurrence  of  rebellion  :  still,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  be  aecuri?. 
vigilant.    The  supplementary  milida,  therefore,  without  being 
increased,  were  continued  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  former 
years.  The  discontent  and  sedition  which  had  so  strongly  pre-  Rsnewed 
Tailed,  were  now  in  a  great  measure  dissipated ;  still,  however,  siispicion 
so  much  of  malignity  was  by  ministers  and  their  supporters  pre-J^"*®  ***• 
Mimed  to  remain,  as  lo  render  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 1^^^* 
pus  still   necessary  to  be  continued.     A  bill  for  continuing  to  ^ 
bis  majesty  the  power  of  detaining  suspected  persons  was  in- 
troduced into  parliament,  and  passed  into  a  law. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  renewed  his  annual  motion  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  but  his  efforts  were  again  unavailing:  parlia- Farliimeat 
ment  was  proro^ed  on  the  12th  of  July.  is  proro* 

z  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  a  treatise  published  bv  dean 
T'lcker,  many  years  before,  strongly  recommending  union  with  Ireland. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  predictions  respecting  that  connexion  will  be  as 
fully  verifird  as  the  prophecies  which  hft  ttttrnd  conccming  Aooerica.  fits 
ToLi.«f  this  history,  p.  419.    . 
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Congress  ittlUsUdt— project  of  mdemnitiefi^prmciple^tiut  tlie  weaker 
should  pay  for  the  losses  of  the  stronger  through  the  power  of  the 
strongest— new  requisition  of  the  French— are  resisted— war — French 
plan  of  tlie  campaign— plan  of  the  'confederates— the  French  armies  in- 
Yade  Germany^and  the  Grisons^under  Jourdain  and  Messena — ^battle 
between  the  archduke  Charles  and  Jourdain— the  French  are  defeated, 
and  forced  to  evacuate  liermanj^— advances  of  Massena  to  the  GiiaoQS— 
by  the  defeat  of  Joutdain  he  is  obliged  to  retreat— Austriaas  imrade 
Italy— successes— reduce  the  northeast  of  Italy— arrival  of  marshal  Su- 
warrow  with  a  RiiMiau  .*rmy— military  operations  and  victories — affain 
of  Naples— French  evacuate  the  south,  and  concentrate  their  force  in 
the  north  of  Italy— battle  of  Sfovi^Italy  all  reduced  except  Genoa- 
campaign  in  Switzerhmd  and  the  (irisons— successes  of  the  Austrians— 
French  driven  from  the  Grisons— Massena  begins  to  restore  the  affairs  of 
the  French— defeats  Korsakow  the  Russian  general— Suwarrow  marches 
into  Switzerland— not  properly  supported  by  the  Austrians — retires  with 
the  Russians  towards  Gerroajiy- Naval  transactions  by  the  British  in  co. 
'  operation  with  the  allies  in  Italy—the  British  fleets  block  up   the  ports 

of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain.— Expedition  of  the  Duke  nf  Tort  to 
Holland— its  purposes— well  grounded  hopes  of  success — plan  of  co-ope- 
ration between  Great  Britain  and  Russia — ^British  armament  sails— txoops 
land  at  the  Helder<-^  battle  and  victory— Dutch  fleet  surrenders— suc- 
cessive battles  and  victories  of  the  British  troops— advance  to  AHcmier 
•.•battle  at  Limnen— indecisive— successes  in  the  Zuyder  Zee— British 
army  obli|jed  to  fall  back— difficult  situation  of  the  army— >suspensioo  of 
arms— Britiah  troops  withdrawn  from  HoUand — short  mcetini^  of  pir- 
\  Itament  in  September— supplies— prorogued.  . 

CHAP.  AT  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  it  had  been  agreed,  that 

^^^^'    a  Congress  should  be  held  at  Rastadt,  composed  solely  of  the 
^^^^^"^^^  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  of  the  French 
'1799-     republic^  fcr  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  negotiation  between 
2[^^J^JJ^  those  powers;  and  this  congress  had  met  in  December  1797. 
*To  follow  the  meeting  through  the  various  details  which  occu- 
pied their  attention,  would  be    foreign  to   the  purpose  of  the 
present  history  and  the  accounts  shall  be  confined  to  such  pro- 
ceedings as  produced  the  rupture  with  France,  and  the  renew- 
al'bf  the  confederacy  with  Britain. 
Project  oi^     By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
indemni-    Rhine  should    form  the  boundary  between    the  French  and 
^*^*  German  empires,  and  that  a  system  of  indemnities  should  make 

up  to  the  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire  for  the  losses  which 
they  should  incur  by  this  extension  of  the  French  empire ;   the 
proposed  project  was  to  be  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Principle    estates ;    but  in  applying  this  general  principle,  there  was  a 
^^the     great  interfereiice  of  interests.     Prussia  and  Austria  proposed 
^^^^*^»  '  first  the  secularization  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  possessions ; 
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in  oth^r  words,  that  because  the  great  powers  had  sustained   CHAP, 
losses  by  the  conquests  of  the  French,  the  smaller  should  in-    LXIV. 
demnify  them  for    these    losses.     The  ecclesiastical  electors  s^^^^*'^^ 
though!  it  vain  to  controvert  the  general  principle  of  making      ^799, 
the  weak  pay  for  the  losses  of  the  strong:  but  were  for  shifting  ^<>JjJ^  P*y 
the  losses  fron(i   themselves  to  a  lower  order:  the    ^l^ctorial J^^^^^f 
archbishops  proposed  to  be  indemnified  for  their  sacrifices  to  the 
the  high  powers,  from  the  possessions  of  the  prince  bishops,  stronger; 
The  prince  bishops  required  the  suppression  of  abbeys,  mo-  through 
nasteries,  and  the  inferior  prelacies.     Simfile  a«  the  firindfile^^^^^' 
of  seculari;cation  was,  yet  the  adjustment  of  such  an  i^«nn«- a^t^st, 
tureof  pretensions  was  not  without  difficulty.      France  indeed  i^ewrequi- 
was  not  to  be  charged  with  enhancing  the  difficulty  by  any  sitiona  of- 
intricacy  of  her  own  claims,  t^ese  were  very  explicit  and  defi-  the 
nite:  she,  in  the  first  place,  was  to  occupy  all  the  left  bank  ^^'^<5''» 
for  her  share,  and  was  afterwards  to  assist  the  Germans  on 
the  other,  in  settling  their  respective  boundaries.     The  reason 
which  she  adduced  for  appropriating  such  an  eitent  of  terri- 
tory was,  not  the  love  of  dominion,  ^»/  the  convenience  qfdemar' 
cation.     The  Rhine  was  a  natural  boundary  which  the  repub- 
lic did  not  demand  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandisement,  but  for 
fixing  a  secure  and  determined  frontier.     Meanwhile  the  direc- 
tory and  Its  agents  entered  into  the  Germanic  discussions  of 
secularizations,   and  eagerly  endeavored  to    sow  discord  be- 
tween the  various  states   and   members  of  the  empire :    they 
farther  proposed  to  take  under  their  own  special  protection 
the  very  opulent  cities  of  Franckfibrt,  Bremen    and  Hamburg, 
which  they  alleged  to  be  coveted  by  German  potentates ;    and 
that  therefore  it  behoved  the  French  republic  to  interpose  its 
powerful  meditation  in   their  behalf.      For  these   and    other 
purposes,  it  was  necessary  that  France  should  possess  a  weighty 
influence  beyond  the  Rhine.     The  king  of  Prussia  continued 
to  favour  France,  and  she  thoroughly  accomplished  the  appro- 
priation of  the  left  bank.      France  farther  proposed  the  free 
navjgr.tion  of  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank  as  well  as   her 
own,  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  bridges,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  islands  on  the  Rhine,  by  which  France  was  to  pos- 
sess those  which   best  suited    the    convenience   of   her  own 
boundary.      France,  possessing  the  left  bank,  was  to  strength- 
en and  fortify  it  as  she  pleased,  while  she  required  the  demo- 
lition of  fortifications  on  the  other  bank,  because  they  might 
interfere  with  the  secure  navigation  of  the  French   upon  the 
river.r    The  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  situated  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  commands  the  entrance  into  Germany  on 
the  side  of   Westphalia,  the.  Upper  Rhine,  and  Hesse;   this 
strong  post  the  French  desired  to  be  destroyed.     The  evident 
•bject  of  this  demand  was  to  secure  an  entrance  into  Germa- 

>  See  note  of  the  Preach  ministers  to  the  depatation  of  the  empirei  May 
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CHAP,    ny,  whenever  the  republicans  judged  the  opportunity  favourable 
l*XI  V.    for  the  purposes,  both  general  and  special,  which  they  had  ao  very 
v^*>''^^  clearly  nninifested.    Elated  with  success,  and  conceiving  them- 
1799.     selves  iitesistible  by  any  continental  eflTort,  the  French  added  to 
their  boundless  ambition  an  overweening  and  dictatorial  inso- 
lence which  none  of  its  objects  could  tolerate  but  from  dread  of 
the  French  power.     The  Austrians  were  now  recovering  from 
their  disasters ;  incensed  by  the  arrogance  of  France,  which  had 
*.  ^   manifested  itself  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  capital,'  aad 
M  letist-  inspii^ted  by  the  proffers  of  military  aid  from  Russia,  and  of  pe- 
cuniary supply  from  Britain,  they  prepared  for  force,  by  which 
only  the  exorbitant  demands  of  France  could  be  resisttd.    1  he 
directory  easily  discovered*  sentiments  and  designs  so  naturally 
resulting  from  their  own  series  of  ambition  and  haughtiness; 
learning  that  the  Russians  were  on  their  march  to  the  south,  they 
no  longer  doubted  that  they  Were  destined   to  tx>-oper4te  with 
the  imperial  army  in  Italy  :  having  three  great  armies  ready  for 
motion,  they  threatened  to  cross  the  Rhine,  unless  the  Russians 
should  retreat  from  the  confines  of  Germany ;  and  finding  that 
Austria  would  not  yield  to  their  demands,  they  ordered  their 
^^'         ambassadors  to  leave  Rastadt,  and  immediately  prepared  to  com- 1 
mencea  war. 

The  French,  as  we  have  seen,  had  totally  changed  the  plan 
of  war:  their  system  consisted  wholly  in  pursuing  the  enemy 
without  intermissbn ;  courting  opportunities  of  engagements ; 
and  keeping  their  whole  force  together,  without  dividing  it  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  sieges:  the  armies  of  France, 
instead  of  investing  particular  forts  and  towns,  attacked  whoVe 
countries.  Fortresses  which  heretofore  arrested,  occupied 
and  consumed  armies,  were  passed  with  unconcern,  insulated 
French  as  it  were  by  the  enormous  mass.  To  this  extension  of  the 
plan  of  the  theatre  of  war  they  were  invited  by  their  numbers,  the  superi- 
campaign.  Qj,jjy  ^j-  jij^jj,  artillery,  and  the  provision  that  was  made  by 
their  moveable  columns  for  the  celerity  of  their  motion.  The 
plan  of  the  directory  was  the  same  that  had  been  pursued 
in  1796  and  1797;  the  invasion  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  the  junction  of  the  French  armies  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  Of  three  hundred  .and  twenty  thousand 
men  who  at  this  time  composed  the  French  .array,  forty-fiTe 
thousand,  under  the  orders  of  general  Massena,  occupied  Swit- 
zerland and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  almost  from  its 
source  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 
from  that  point  the  two  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Basle. 
Between  that  town  and  Dusseldorf  were  stationed  about  sixty-  j 

z  Especially  in  the  oondiict  of  Bemadotle  the  ambassador,  who  hoisted 
the  three  coloured  flag  of  revolutionary  democracy  in  sight  of  the  Imperial 
palace.    See  PeriodicalJoumals  of  the  year  1798. 

a  See  SUte  Papers,  Note  of  the  French  ministers  V>  the  deputation  of  the 
empire,  January  2d,  and  January  Slst,  1799.  j 
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ive  thousand  men,  commaoded  by  general  Jonrdain,  and  form-    CHAP. 
ing  what  whs  called  the  army  of  Mentz.      It  was  intended  'LXIV. 
that  the  atmy  of  Jourdain  should  cross  the   Rhine,  traverse  the  v^^>^^Vi^ 
defiles  of  tue  Black  Forest,  extend  itself  into  Suabia,  turn  the      1799. 
hke  of  Constance,  and   the  southern  part  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
that  the  army  of  Switzerland  should  drive  the  Austrians  from 
the  country  of  the  Grisons,  attack  the  Tyrol  in  front,  and  seize 
the  vallies  of  Leek  and  of  the  Inn  ;    while  the  army  of  Italy     ^ 
should  penetrate  ioto  Germany,  either  through  the   Tyrol  or 

1  he  situation  and  the  views  of  the  Austrians  were  as  follow  :  ^xea. 
more  than  sixty  thousand  were  concentrated  under  the  arch- 
duke on  the  Leek.     Twenty  thousand  were  collected  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  the  environs  of  Auberg,  or  at  Wurtzburg,  under 
the  orders  of  General    Sztarray  :    a  like  number  was  head- 
ed by  general  Hotze,  in  the   Voralberg  and  the  country  of  the 
Grisons.     Near  twenty-five  thousand,  commanded  by  general 
Bellegarde,  were  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Grisons  and  tiie  Tyrol» 
part  of  which  was  on  the  Adige ;    and  the  rest  In  Friuli  and 
Carinthia,  was  reckoned  to  be  more  than  sixty  thousand..    Thus 
the  emperor  had  to  oppose  to  the  French  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  fighting  men,  ninety  thoiisand  of  whom 
were  in  a  situation  for  acting  against  Jourdain  and  Massena^ 
But  the  Austrians  being  determined  not  to  commence  hostilities! 
acted  at  first  on  the  defensive.    Jourdain,  through  Suabia,  and 
Massena,  through  Switzerland,  advanced  towards  Tyrol ;    be-yij^ 
tween  them  during  a  part  of  the  march,  was  the  Rhine  and  French  arr 
the  lake  of  Constance  ;    and  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  great  mies  in* 
body  of  water  they  intended  to  form  a  junctbn.     Jourdain,  ^»dc  Uer- 
with  this  intent,  marched  eastward  with   the  left  bank  of  the  J?*"^  ^ 
Rhine  on  his  right,  and  his  left  extending  northward  to  the  gorisy'iinder 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg     Their  armies  being  so  for  advanced,  jourdain 
the  directory  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  war  against  and  M^ 
the  emperor.    Jourdain,  occupying  the  space  between  the  lake  s^^^ 
and  the  Danube,  advanced  to  meet  the  archduke  coming  from 
the  Leek.      Not  restraining' his  troops  from  plundering  the 
country,  he,  as  in  1796,  incensed  the  inhabitants,  whose  resent- 
ment communicated  to  the  soldiers.  .  Already  indignant  against 
the  French  for  what  they  deemed  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and 
an  unprovoked  invasion  of  their  country,  they  were  ardently 
desux)iis  of  chastising  their  insulting  foe  ;  the  archduke  skilfiil- 
ly  availed  himself  of  this  spirit,  and  being  somewhat  superior 
in  force,  offered  Jourdain  batde.      The  French  general  had 
been  endeavouring  to  execute  the  plan  of  conjunction  with  Mas- 
sena ;    but  the  ^files,  rivers^  mountains,  and  other  obstacles 
which  the  latter   was  obliged  to  encounter,  had  hitherto  ob- 
structed the  scheme.     A  successful  battle,  Jourdain  conceived^ 
would  effectually  accomplish  that  object,  and  decide  the  fate 
of  the  campaign ;    and,   confident  of  victory,  he  resolved  to 
hazard  a  conflict     On  the  2Ut)  a  partial  engagement  took 
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CBkT.  phrecf,  in  which  g;reat  immbers  were  killed  on  both  sides  ;  bat 
LXIV.  ^  the  Aostrians  were  superior.  On  the  37th  of  AprH,  Jourdain 
Si^*v^fe^  hazarded  a  pitched  battle  :  he  advanced  in  three  columns  to 
17V9.  attack  the  archduke  ;  the  battle  was  fougfht  with  wonderful 
Battle  be*  obstinacy,  and  the  French  had  almost  prored  victorious}  when 
tweenthe  ^^  archduke^  dismounting  himself,  led  his  infantry  to  the 
ch  ^1m  charge,  and^  by  his  presence  and  example,  inspirited  his  sol- 
andJour-  ^^^^  ^^  prodigious  efforts  :  still,  however,  the  French  were 
^t^Sn,  unbroked :   when  the  archduke,  sending  some  battaUions  of 

grenadiers,  charged  them  in  flank,  and  throwing  the  enemy 
the  French  into    confusion,  completed  the  victory.     The  next  day  the 
^  ^^!^^  republican  general    endeavoured  to  renew  the  combat ;  but, 
^r^^     finding  his    army  so  much  reduced^  as  to  be   incapaUe  of 
evacuate    making  head  against  the  enemy,  he  retreated,  and  recrossed 
Germany,  the  Rhine  ;    and  thus  ended   the  French  expedition  to  Ger- 
many in  1799.      Jourdain  was  dismissed  from  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  Massena  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
whole  French  force  from  the  Alpine  frontiers  of  Italy  to  Mentz. 
The  army  immediately  under  himself  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  made  considerable  advances  in  the  Orisons  ;   but 
^m'"^*  after  the  retrfeat  of  Jourdain,  the  force  sent  from  the  Austrian 
Tnth^rU^'^y  on  the  Danube  to  assist  Bellegarde  and  Hotze  on  the 
sons.  Upper    Rhine,  rendered    the   imperialists  so    powerful,   that 

By  the  de-  Massena  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  left  bank.*  But 
feat  of  the  subsequent  operations  in  Switzerland  were  so  much  affected 
Jourdun  \yy  ^^  transactions  in  Italy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  nar- 
•d  to  re- ^*  rative  to  Cisalpine  operations. 

ti^t  '  '^^^  republican  forces  in  Italy,  at  the  commencement  of 
1799,  consisted  of  nearly  eighty  thousand  French  soldiers, 
and  more  than  fifty  thousand  Poles,  Swiss,  Piedmontese,  Geno- 
ese, Romans,  or  Neapolitans;  they  were  formed  into  two 
armies,  one  of  which  was  called  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the 
other  of  Naples :  the  army  of  Italy,  consbtuig  of  ninety  thou- 
sand, occupied  the  Modenese,  the  state  of  Genoa,  Piedm<Hit, 
Milanese,  the  Valteline,  and  the.  countries  of  Brescia,  Berga- 
mo, and  Mantua»  This  dispersion  of  force,  which  a  general 
hatred  of  the  French  rendered  necessaiy,  reduced  the  number 
of  men  who  could  be  employed  in  active  operations  to  about 
fifty  thousand.^  They  were  in  cantonments  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Garda,  of  the  Mincio,  and  of  the  Po ;  fitim  the 
frontier  of  the  Tyrol  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The  vttny  of 
Naples,  consisting  of  about  forty  thousand,  occupied  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  conquered  part  of  his  Sicilian  majesty's  dominions ; 
as  also  Rome,  and  the  different  provinces  of  the  church. 
The  object  proposed  through  the  army  of  Italy  waft,  general 
oo-operadon  with  the  armf  of  Switzerland  in  attacking  the 
Austrian,  dominions,  fix>m  the  Adriatic,   through   Stiria  and 

b  Amiiial  Be^iiter,  1799,  chap.  siii% 

c  ▲naoal  KegiMMv  179^  ehap,  ziv.  d  Ibid.  chap.  zv. 
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CanDtfaia,  in  the  direction  to  Vienna.    Thus^  if  Jourdain  had   CHAP. 
been  successfuU  the  grand  line  of  approach,  in  three,  divisions,     LX1V« 
towards  Vienna,  would  have  extended  from  the  gulf  of  Venice  .^^^-^^ 
to  the  confines  of  Belgium.     The  emperor's  ministers  having    ir99« 
taken  a  view  of  the  various  causes  of  discomfiture  in  the 
former  part  of  the  war,  found   treachery  to  have  prevailed 
among  Austrian  officers ;  and  dismissing  all  those  whom  there 
vere  grounds  to  suspect,   substituted  others  in  their  place. 
The  French  had  also  derived  great  benefit  from  their  train  of 
artillery:  the  Austrian  counsellors  in  this  campaign  took  care  The  Aoi* 
that  the  imperial  forces  should  equal  their  adversaries  in  oi^-  ^>r\»nA  m^ 
nance.  Scherer,  the  French  commander  took  the  field  in  March  :  ''^^  ^^^* 
on  the  26th  of  that  month,  encountering  the  Austrians  command-  Successes, 
ed  by  general  Kray,  he  was  repulsed   and  compelled  to  fiy 
towards  Mantua.     Successively  defeated,  the  republicans  were 
driven  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.    The  Italians  now  They  reco* 
joining  the  Austrian  army,  assisted  in  annoying  the  retreating  ver  the 
French,  and  all  the  territories  that  had   been  extorted  from  "^■^«*"^, 
the  Veoedans  were  evacuated;  when  marshal  Suwarrow,  with ^  ^^' 
twenty -five  thousand  men,  joining  the  Austi*ians,  took  the  chief 
command. 

Leaving  Kray  to  invest  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and  Man-  Arrival  of 
rua,  the  Russian  commander  pursued  the  enemy  that  had  re-  ™*"hal 
tired  to  the  Milanese:  overtaking  their  army  at  Adda,  on  *ei?J*the^ 
37th  of  April,  he  entirely  defeated  them,  and  compelled  them  Rusuanar- 
to  evacuate  the  Milanese.     Peschiera  was,  meanwhile,  cap- my. 
tured  by  Kray;  and,  except  Mantua,  the  whole  northeast  of  Military 
Italy  was  recovered  from  the  republicans.    Meanwhile  Moreau  operations 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French ;  who,  seeing  the  force  ^^  ^^^ 
ff  the  enemy,  determined  on  a  plan  of  defence,  by  occupy- si^^{ful 
ing  successive  posts  and  defiles,  which  should  prevent  the  con-  movement 
federates  from  any  material  advantage,  and^retard  their   pro-ofBloreau. 
gress  until  effectual  re-enforcements  might  arrive.     He  there- 
fore occupied  a  posidon  which  secured  a  communication  be- 
tween France  and  Switzerland  oil  the  one  hand,  and  Macdonald 
•D  the  other. 

General  Macdonald  had  been  prevented  from  extending  his  Affairs  of 
•onquests  in  Naples,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  army.' Naples; 
Bjr  the  threats  of  descent  from  the  Turks,  the  Russians,  and  ^^^  Frendi 
the  Eiiglish,  who  hovered  over,  the  coasts  of  the  upper  ««d  ^jJ^'^J^^J^ 
lower  seas,  he  had  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  secur-of  italy^ 
ing  the  submission  of  the  capital,  putting  the  coast  in  a  state  and  con- 
ff  defence,  and  completing  the  reduction  of  .the  two  provin-cemrate 
ces  of  Abruzzo  and  Capitana,  and  of  the  two  principalities,  f***^^""* 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Macdonald,  when  he  received  from  ||^^ 
the  directory  an  order  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  join  Moreau.    According  to  his  instructions,. he  deposited  ^ 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots;  leaving  for.  their  sup- 
port, republican  corps  that  had  been  raised  in  the  country,  and 
the  garrisons  ef  St.  ElmO|  of  Capua,  and  Qaeta.    Having 

Te&.  K^  td 
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traversed  the  Roman  estates,  he  arrived  at  Florence  on  the 
34^  of  Majr;  and  havmg;  there  joined  several  detachments  of 
republican  troops,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
11991     thousand  men.    With  this  force,  Macdonald  proposed  to  join 
Moreauy  who  was  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distance;  and 
lo  overcome  the  multiplied  obstacles  which  were  presented 
both  bj  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  enemy.    To  effect 
a  union  with  his  colleague,  he  had  two  roads,  on  different 
sides  of  the  Appenines :  the  one  goes  along  the  Riviera  di  Po- 
nente,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Comiche;  bot  it 
could  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery  or  even  of  bag- 
gage.    The  second  road   was  that  between  the  Appenines  I 
and  the    Po,    across   the    duchies   of   Modena,    Parma,  and  j 
Placcntia.     This  last  route,  though  the  more  circuitous,  be 
chose  for  his  march;  but  secured  the  road  by  the  Cornkhe, 
in  order  to  retain  that  communication  with  Moreau.    Suwar- 
row  saw  thai  if  Macdonald  should  join  Moreau,  he  would 
have  a  much  more  formidable  force  to  encounter  than  any 
which  he  had  before  combated  in  the  present  campaign,  and  i 
applied  for  re-enforcements.     According  ly»    eleven  thousand  I 
Russians,  and  fourteen  thousand   Austrians    commanded  by 
general  Bellegarde,  arrived  to  his  assistance  in  the  beginning 
of  June.    The  month  of  June  was  occupied  by  Macdonaid 
and  Moreau  in  attempting  to  effect  a  junction ;  and  eztnordi- 
nary  efforts  of  generalship  were  exerted  by  the  three  com- 
manders, both  in  forming  schemes,  and  in  reciprocall?  discon- 
certing antagonists.     Suwarrow  proposed  to  combine  defen- 
sive with  offensive  operations,  to  occupy  a  strong  line  of  posts 
on  the  west,  in  order  to  check  the  advances  of  Moreau,  and  | 
on  the  east  to  bend  his  principal  efforts  against  Macdonald. 
Both  Moreau  and  Macdonald,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  seTerallf 
'   to  avoid  a  genei^  engagement,  that  their  strength  might  lot 
be  impaired  when  they  should  be  united.    Macdonald,  after 
several  conflicts   with  detachments  of  imperialists,  was,  on 
the  16th  of  June,  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Trebia;*  aad 
Suwarrow  had  now  reached  the  same  place.     On  the  17tb,  a 
eouseof  battles  commenced,  which,  lasting  three  days,' called 
forth  from  both  the  Russian  and  French  generals,  eflbrts  not 
unworthy  of  the  Carthagenian  hero'  who  first  gave  celebrity  ts 
the  -scene  of  action.     Macdonald  being  at  length  defeated, 
was  for  several' weeks  retarded  from  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
and  Ms  force  was  considerably  reduced.    Hastening  back  to 
meet  Moreau,  Suwarrow  compelled  that  general  to  retreat 
Macdonald  meanwhile  had  retraced  his  own  course  back  to  Tns* 
eany :  foiled  in  the  first  route  which  he  had  for  so  good  reastt 
ehomi)  there  now  remamed  for  him  only  the  left  hand  tnct 

e  Ste  Animal  negister,  1799»  chap.  xn. 

f  See  account  of  the  battle  of  Ttebia,  between  HannibaX  and  the  BoBt» 
censol  Senproiiiuay  Ufy^  book  aiai.  near  the  cn<l. 


hy  the  Conuche,  impassable  as  we  have  seen  to  baggage  and   CHAP, 
artilieiy.    He  had  no  other  means  of  savmg  his  ardllci  y  and  bag-    IJQV* 
gtge,  including  the  spo\\a  of  Italy,  than  by  sending  them  by  sea,  ^'^"^^^'Vi^ 
and  this  was  a  very  dangerous  expedient,  as  the  English  men  of     t799. 
war  hovered  over  the  coast.    Impelled  however  by  necessity, 
he  sent  his  various  stores  to  Leghorn  to  be  embarked.    Mean- 
while, SuwaiTow,  having  compelled  Moreau  to  retreat,  endea* 
voured  to  improve  his  victory  over  Macdonald  by  reconquering 
Tuscany.    To  this  attempt  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants 
were  extremely  favourable;  and  they  were  farther  inspirited 
hy  the  English  envoy,  Mr.  'Windham,  to  profit  by  the  disss* 
ters  of  the  French,  re-assert  their  independence,  and  re-esta- 
blish their  sovereign.    About  35,000  took  arms  with  this  in- 
tention, and  were  soon  joined  by  very  considerable  re-enforce- 
ments.    Diminished  as  his  force  was,  Macdonald  might  easily 
have  matched  a  feeble  and  desultory  multitude;  yet  such  ah 
attempt  was  not   at*  present  his  object.    Freed  from   every 
incumbrance,   he  now  took  the  route  of  the  Comiche,  and 
made  his  way  towards  Moreau,  whom,  near  the  end  of  July, 
he  joined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  now  reduced  to  about  thirteen  thousand  men :  * 
the  whole  army  of  the  French  in  Italy  amounted  to  about  fil^ 
thousand.    During  this  period,  Mantua  and  Alexandria*  had 
been  captured   by  the   imperialists;  and   while   aflidrs  were 
80  prosperous  in  the  north,  they  were  no  less  flourishing  in 
the  south  of  Italy.    After  the  evacuation  of  Naples  by  Mac« 
donald,   cardinal  RufTo,  at  the  head  of  the  royalist  army,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  some  hundreds 
of  Russians,  defeated  the  republican  levies  of  men  which  werQ 
apposed  to  him,  and  marched  agunst  the  capital;  which,  «mi 
the  20th  of  June,   surrendered  by  capitulation.    A  few  dajrs 
after  an  army  of  allies  came  into  port,  animated  by  the  acti-  ^ 
vity  and  dkected  by  the  talents  of  admiral  Nelson,  and  his 
gallant   and   able   second,   captain  Trowbrid^.    A   body  of 
English,  Russian,  and  Portuguese  troops,  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  castles  of  Ovo  and  Nuovo,  on  the  26th ;  under 
the  command  of  captain  Trowbridge,  invested  the  castle  of 
St  Elmo,  on  the  29th.    The  garrison,  unable  to  resist  such  a  The  king 
force  and  such    commanders,   cajntulated :   the  other  towns  of  the  tws 
successively  surrendered ; '  and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicillea  ^^l^z^^ 
was  restored  to  his  throne  and  dominions  by  the  British  bero,y^^^^ 
vhose  splendid  achievements  had  excited  and  invigorated,  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  most  courageous  efforts   for 
vindicating  the  independence  of  nations  against  the  boundless 
ambition  of  revolutionary  conquest.    From  Naples  lord  Nelson  Rome  is 
turned  his  attention  to  the  papal  territories,  and  aent  captam  dcUveied 
Trowbridge  with  a  smaU  armament  towards  Rome.    The  '^Z^^^ 
habitants  joyfully  flocked  to  the  standard  of  tiiek  deliverers  i^\^ 

•  Trow* 
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CHAP,    the  republicans  finding  resistance  hopeless,    surrendered  by 
VXW.     capitulation  and  evacuated   the  Roman  dominions  before  the 
\^^>r^^m/  end  of  July.    Tuscany  was  by  this  time  completely  recovered* 
1799.     Piedmont  was   chiefly  in  the  possession  of  the  confedentes; 
and  the  French^  who  in  the  end  of  March  had  been  masters 
of  all  Italy^  now  occupied  only  a  small  comer  in  the  north- 
west.   In  the  beginning  of  August,  JouberC  was  appointed 
to  command  in  the  place  of  Moreau,  who  was  sent  to  bead 
the  army  on  the  Rhme.    The  confederates  were  now  employ- 
ed in  the  siege  of  Tortona,  the  last  fortress  which  remained  to 
the  republicans  in  Piedmont ;  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
on  their  march  from  Alexandria  and  Mantua  to  join  Suwa^ 
TOW.    Joubert,  desirous  of  making  one  attempt  to  relieve  Tor- 
tona,  resolved  to  attack  the  Russian  general  before  the  re-en- 
fbrcement  should  arrive.    The  French  amounted  to  about  forty 
thousand  men :  the  combined  force  was  more  considmble; 
and,  besides  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  point  of  numbers, 
they  were  choice  troops,  better  disciplined,  and  flushed  n'th 
Battle  of    recent  victories.    The  republicans,  on  the    15th  of  Angust, 
Novi  and    prepared  to  offer  battle :  and  with  that  view,  were  formed  in 
wtftrx  of   an  encampment  placed  upon  the  hills  which  are  situated  be- 
Sttwarrow.  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  jj^^j .  ^^^^  though  not  very  high,  yet  are 
extremely  steep.     Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  this  por- 
tion, Suwarrow,  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  advanced  to 
engage  the  enemy.     The  republicans  received  the  attack  of 
the  imperial  troops  with  their  usual  firmness  and  intrepidity,  and 
drove  back  their  centre  and  right  wing  three  several  lines. 
The  French  appeared  to  be  immoveable  in  their  position,  and 
sustained  with  equal  valour  repeated   charges :  at  noen  tbe^ 
confidently  expected   the  victory ;     but  sixteen  battallions  of 
Austrians  arriving  on  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  made  such 
an  impression,  that  it  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  geoeFu 
Joubert,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  men,  was  himself  mortallj 
wounded.     Deprived  of  their  commander,  and  out-numbered 
by  their  opponents,  the  republicans  were  at  length  completelj 
overpowered.     Suwarrow  obtained  a  most  signal  victory,  which 
Italy  is  all  ^^^^^Y  decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign,    Tortona  was  cap- 
reduced     tured ;  Piedmont  was   entirely  recovered ;  and  of  the  acqui- 
except  Ge-  sitions  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  there  now  remained  to  the  French 
■OS.  only  the  small  territory  of  Genoa.     Suwarrow  having  so  effect- 

ually accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  command  in  Italy,  pre- 
pared to  carry  his  victorious  arms  against  the  republicaos  is 
Switzeriand. 
^^;jJ?J^  While  the  French  by  the  combined  armies  were  driven  bm 
land  and  '  ^^^^^  Cisalpine  conquests,  Massena  was  engaged  in  the  most 
the  Gri-  strenuous  efforts  on  the  Rhine.  The  successes  in  Italy  intigo- 
sons.  rated  the  allies  in  their  operations  among  the  Alps,  and  com- 

The  pelled  Massena  to  act  upon  the  defensive.    He  was  driven 

J.J^"*from  the  Orisons,  and  the  Austrians,  crossing  the  Rhine,  es- 
f^^  ^  tabliahed  themselYea  on  the  left  bank.  Advancing  ib  the 
Orisons. 
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esreer  of  yictoiy^  the  Germans  drove  the  French  from  the  CHAP* 
strong  and  important  position  at  St.  Gothard,  established  them-  LXIV. 
selves  in  Switzerland,  and  opened  with  the  army  of  Italy,  a  line  s^^v^^^ 
•f  communication,  which,  on  the  other  side  extended  through  1799. 
Suabia  to  the  banks  of  the  Maine ;  so  that  from  Mentz  to  Italy,  ®?*5°*"!®* 
there  was  a  chain  of  forces  advancing  against  the  French  re-  J^JInl  *"** 
public,  of  which  the  army  of  the  Alps  constituted  the  central 
fink.  During  the  month  of  June  the  imperialists  proceeded 
rapidly  into  Switzerland,  and  after  the  most  obstinate  conflicts, 
made  themselves  masters  of  Zurich.  But  considerable  detach* 
mentsof  the  Austrians  having  been  drafted  to  Italy,  and  a  very 
great  body  of  Russians  being  still  expected,  the  ai;chduke|  * 
without  fftKher  pursuing  his  conquests,  contented  himself  with 
preserving  his  acquisitions,  until  the  allies  should  arrive.  The 
present  force  of  Massena  being  too  much  reduced  for  immedi- 
ately resuming  offensive  movements,  he  employed  himself  in 
preparations.  This  state  of  inaction  continued,  with  no  import- 
ant interruption  on  either  side,  from  the  end  of  June  till  near 
the  end  of  August.  The  exertions  and  successes  of  the  confer 
derates  meanwhile  produced  accessions  to  the  alliance.  The 
duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  greatest  second* 
wy  princes  of  southern  Germany,  joined  the  house  of  Austria 
io  its  efforts  against  the  republicans.  The  soul  of  the  combi- 
Bation  was  England,  which  afforded  money  to  Assist  the  Au- 
strians, prompt  the  Russians,  and  stimulate  the  German  princes* 
The  great  allied  powers  continued  their  attempts  to  induce  the  ' 
king  of  Prussia  to  take  a  share  in  a  combination  which  th^  re* 
presented  as  necessary  to  their  own  safety.  This  prince,  how- 
prer,  still  more  jealous  of  Austria  than  of  France,  would  not 
join  in  exertions  by  which  he  concejved,  that  if  successfuly 
Austria  would  be  ultimately  aggrandized :  and,  if  unsuccessful] 
^e  disasters  would  fall  upon  himself.  Against  revolutionary 
^trine^  and  designs,  he  thought  that  the  best  antidote  was  to 
>reserve  for  his  people  the  comforts  of  peace,  which  prevented 
^e  necessity  of  oppressive  imposts,  promoted  industry  and 
irosperity,  and  thereby  precluded  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
liscontent :  he  therefore  persisted  in  avoiding  all  interference 
n  the  contest.  The  secondary  and  other  princes  of  northern 
jermany  were  retained  in  their  neutrality  by  the  influence  and 
)owcr  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
he  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  respectively  engaged  to  furnish  ten 
housand  and  six  thousand  men,  for  which  they  were  to  be  sub- 
idized  by  England. 

From  this  thne«  it  is  believed,  that  a  difference  subsisted  be- 
veen  the  courts  of  Viennna  and  Petersburg  concemmg  farther  . 
perations.    The  Austrians,  considering  their  acquisitions  as 
n<f9,  wished  to  preserve  what  they  had  obtained.^     The  Rua- 
tans  regarding  tiidr  conquest  merely  as  in«an«  of  re-e8tabli8ll^ 
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ing  di€lioiise  of  Boarbon,  detired  fo  pursue  the  niccciifQl  o- 
reer.  Britaini  without  avowing  the  same  object  as  Russia,  sfrreed 
hi  her  policy,  and  was  anxious  to  press  as  extensivelf  and  effectu- 
ally as  possible  upon  France.  This  diTcrsity  4^  vievft  and 
schemes  between  the  two  imperial  courts  soon  manifested  kself 
in  the  belligerent  operations. 

The  French  government,  in  order  to  preserve  SwitzerlaDd, 
proposed  to  create  a  diversion  on  the  western  borders  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  execution  of  this  project  was  the  object  of  the 
army  which  Moreau  was  called  from  Italy  to  command.    In 
consequence  of  this  project*  a  powerful  host  of  repoblicanS) 
passing^ the  Rhine,  invaded  Germany  near  the  end  of  Augost, 
and  entering  Suabia,  levied  various  contribufions.    About  this 
time,  general  Rorsakow  arrived  at  Switzerland,  with  a  grot 
body  of  Russians ;  and  Suwarrow,  after  his  signal  victories  id 
Italy,  was  advancing  to  the  same  quarter.    The  Russian  gene- 
ral had  expected  that  the  archduke  Charles  was  in  Siritzerlaod, 
to  co-operate  with  his  efforts ;  bat  that  prince,  when  die  re- 
publicans entered  the   empire,  marched  towards  the  Lower 
Rhine,  in  order  to  repress  the  incumion  of  the  Frencb ;  and 
the  defence  of  Switzerland  was  now  chiefly  left  to  the  Ruasiain. 
The  force  of  the  allies  ^being  so  much  weakened  by  thedepir- 
ture  of  the  archduke,  Korsakow,  and  Hq^e  (left  commander 
of  the  Austrians  in  Switzeriand),  contracted  their  plan  of  offeo- 
sive  operations.    It  was  now  projected  merely  to  recover  tbe 
possessions  of  the  small  cantons,  and  compel  Massena  to  retire 
to  flie   Aar.    Korsakow  had   several  obstinate  conflicti  vith 
the  republicans,  with  various  success ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
baules,  the  French  had  acted  with  so  much  skill  in  the  ma- 
mtore  the  nagement  of  theu*  positions,  that  the  Russians,  when  they  were 
mffainof    apparendy  victorious  6y  their  intripid  and  impetuous  vakHir« 
were  really  surrounded  from  the  masterly  skill  of  their  sntogo* 
nists.    At  Zurich,  Korsakow  was  encompassed  on  aU  sides; 
and  Massena,  knowing  the  terrible  prowess  of  the  Russian  aoi- 
diers,  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  advantage  which  he  had  gaio- 
ed,  without  driving  them  to  desperation.    He  had  it  in  hia  power 
to  intercept  their  retreat,  but  not^  with  a  force  sufficient  id  o▼l!^ 
come  them,  if  driven  to  extremity ;   he  therefore  left,  by  the 
road  to  Winterthur,  one  outlet  unobstructed.      Meanwhile  he 
offered  to  Korsakow  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  mig^  qnietif 
retreat  to  the  Rhine ;   but  this  proposal  was  totiily  disregarded. 
Korsakow  began  his  retreat  by  the  outlet  left  for  him ;  and 
Massena,  with  much  pleasure,  permitted  his  departure  without 
attempting  any  obstruction.     The  Rusuan,  however,  having 
merely  begun  his  march  m  the  undisputed  course,  suddenljf 
look  a  different  direction,  and  attacked  a  great  body  of  the  it- 
publicans  who  were  advantageously  posted  on  heights  that  com- 
■sanded  the  road.    The  French,  though  th^  had  not  expectei 
an  attack,  yet  soon  prepared  themselves  for  skilful  resistance 
They  suffered  the  Russians  to  appraach,  and  tfaeo  opened  i 


Massena 
begins  to 


the 
French 
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firemcikdotta  Sre  of  musketry  and   aitilleiy.     The  Russicns    CHAP. 
ibaght  with  astonisbkig  courage,  but  without  concert  and  de*     LXlV* 
sign,  and  were  therefidre  totally  unequal  to  the  valour,  skill,  and  y-^^^^^^^^m^- 
alulity  of  their  adversaries.    Overwhelmed  along  the  whole  of     1799. 
their  column  by  the  grape  shot  of  the  French,  whose  flying  ^^^ 
artillery  operated   on  this  occasion  with  terrible  effect,  they  ^"j^yJJJJIa 
rushed  repeatedly  with   fixed  bayonets  on   the   enemy:  sndg^^fi^, 
forced  them,  for  some  moments,  to  give  way.    But,  as  the  pro- 
digies of  valour  performed  by  the  Russian   infantry,  neither 
were,  nor  mdeed  could  be,  turned  to  any  account  by  the  supe* 
rior  officers,  in  their  present  circumstances,  they  served  only  to 
render  the  defeat  more  complete,  as  well  as  sanguinary.  General 
KQrsakow,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  forced  forward  and 
passed  the  Rhine.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affkirs  when  marshal  Suwarrow 
Suwarrow  arrived  in  Switxertand,  in  the  month  of  September.  l^f^^V 
The  Russian  general  having  successfully  executed  his  march  ||^^T 
into  Switzerland,  expected  a  Very  powerful  co-operation,  which 
would  enable  him  to  be  equally  successful  as  he  had  been  in 
Italy.    Not  apprized  of  the  circumstances  which  had  compelled 
the  retreat  of  Korsakow,  he  fiiUy  relied  on  the  aid  of  that  general^ 
as  weU  as  of  the  Austrians;  and  in  that  confidence  advanced  into 
the  country  which  was  now  possessed  by  the  enemy.     But,  on 
penetrating  into  Switzerland,  he  found  that  his  eountrymen  were  not  proper- 
departed,  and  that  he  had  very  littf e  co-operation  to  expect  from  ^*^?^ 
Hie  Austrians.    He  was  now  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  Aug^nang, 
to  retreat  towai^s  the  Rhine.    Korsakow,  rallying  his  troops,  ^e  retiras 
recrossed  the  river  to  support  his  countr|rmeo;  and  various  towndt 
bloody  engagements  took  place  between  the  Russians  and  re-6ennany» 
publicans.     Suwarrow,  though  compelled  to  retire,  never  suf- 
fered a  defeat;  and  at  last%in  October,  seemg  no  assbtance  from 
the  Austrians,  passed  the  Rhino. 

Prince  Charles  having  deemed  it  necessary,  instead  of  co-ope- 
rating with  the  Russian  generals,  to  march  into  Suabia,  there  had 
to  encounter  the  French  army.  After  various  and  indecisive 
operations,  he  was  informed  of  the  misfortune  in  Switzerland, 
and  departed  towards  Suwarrow.  Between  the  army  which  he 
left,  and  the  republicans,  repeated  conflicts  took  place,  without 
may  important  event ;  and  the  French  repassed  the  Rhine :  and 
thus  the  Rhme  fi*om  its  source  to  the  ocean,  again  became  the 
boundary  of  the  republic. 

The  departure  of  the  archduke  for  SuaUa  was,  by  military 
critics,  deemed  unnecessary,  as  a  detachment  might  have  sufficed. 
This  movement,  however,  was  not  imputed  to  an  error  of  the 
commander,  but  to  political  jealousy  of  the  cabinet.  The  event 
of  the  campaign  in  Italy  was  favourable  to  the  allies;  but  in 
Sivitzerbod  they  lost  in  the  end  the  advantages  of  die  begin- 
ning ;  and  besides  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  discom- 
fiture, tended  to  break  the  combination  through  which  only  they 
could  succeed  against  France.  Paul,  about  this  time,  publish- 
edi    a  manifesto,  declaring  his  intentioB  to  restore  the  ancient 
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CHAP,  "government  of  France,  and  to  replace  all  tfaeconqueits  of  tlie 
imv.    republic  on  the  footing  which  they  were  on  before  the  war.  If 
\^^x^^i^  the  German  princes  would  co-operate  with  him)  be  would  esert 
1799      his  whole  stren^tli  by  sea  and  land ;  but  if  they  withheld  their 
assistance,  he  would  withdraw  his  iorces.^ 
TheRritish     While  the  allies  were  thus  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  make 
feels  block  an  impression  upon  France>  Britain  undertook  an  expedition 
^P  ^^      to  detach  the  Batavian  republic  from  its  connexion  with  the 
{yance        ^i^Ach ;  and  to  extricate  her  ancient  ally  from  that  dominitioo 
Spain,  and  ^^ieh  she  naturally  supposed  a.  great  portion  of  the  iDhabitants 
Houiuid.     to  bear  only  from  necessity.    The  efforts  of  our  illustrious  com- 
manders, in  the  two  preceding  years,  had  so  reduced  the  marl* 
time  strength  of  France  and  her  dependencies,  that  though  both 
Spain  and  she  had  a  great  number  of  ships,  they  had  no  efficieot 
naval  force;  and  their  harbours,  during  1799,  were  under  a  sute 
of  blockade. 
Expedition     Thus  free  from  the  apprehensions  of  maritime  intemiptioa 
^the  duke  or  invasion,  government  determined  to  send  a  powerful  arma' 
^^^^  ment  to  Holland.    The  chief  command  was  conferred  on  the 
duke  of  Yoiit :  the  land  force  was  to  consist  of  thoui  tbiitj 
thousand  men,  including  a  body  of  Russian  auxiliaries.    On  the 
13th  of  August,  su*  Ralph  Abercrombie  set  sail  from  Deal  with 
the  first  part  of  the  army,  and  a  fleet  commanded  by  rear-ad- 
miral Mitchel,  joining  lord  Duncan  in  the  north  seas,  on  the  Slit 
th^  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  coast  $  but  frpm  weather  ex- 
tremely boisterous,  notwithstanding  the  season  of  the  year, 
Traops       could  not  attempt  to  land  till  the  37th.     Admiral  Mitchel,  vith 
land  at  thft  very  great  skill  and  ability,  covered  the  landing  of  the  utwps, 
^^^^^^^f      which  sir  Ralph  superintended  with  equal  intrepidity  and  vi- 
gour.   Inspired  by  mutual  confidence,  sameness  of  wish,  and 
a  thorough  reliance  on  the  courage,  professional  knowledge^ 
and  wisdom  of  their  respective  leaders,  both  the  army  aud  the 
Battle  and  navy  acted  with  the  most  perfect  unanimity.'^    The  enemy  post- 
victory,      ed  at  the  Helder,  had  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  our  troops; 
but   were  entirely  defeated;    and  aome  days  afterwards,  the 
Dutch  fleet  I^utch  fleet  in  the  Texel  surrendered  to  admiral  Mitchel.    Fron 
sun-en.       this  time  to  the  1 3th  of  September,  the  rest  of  the  British  forces 
den.  together  with  the  Russians,  arrived ;  and  his  royal  highness  hav-i 

ing  that  day  joined  the  army,  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
British  ^thirty  thousand  men.^  The  prince  resolved  on  a  general  at- 
troops,  ad-  tack;  and  on,  the  19th,  advanced  with  his  army,  extending  in 
^ceto  four  columns  from  the  right  to  the  left,  towards  the  eoe- 
Alkmaer.  niy,  who  were  posted  at  Alkmaer.  The  column  to  the  a- 
SepiTmbcr  ^®"^*^  of  the  right,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Russians,  in  twelve 

X9th.     > 

i  8ee  State  Papers^  Paul's  declaration,  September  15th.  O.  8  1799. 

k  In  the  stixHigf  profesbional  language  ot  admiral  Mitchel,  ^they  pM 
heartihf  together.'* 

I  See  the  duke  ofTork's  letters  to  Mr.  Dnndasy  London  Gasette,  Septen* 
berl9th. 
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battallioiiB,  assisted  by^the  seventh  li^ht  dragoons,  and  g^eneral   CHAP. 
Maoners's  brigades,  imd  was  commanded  by  the  Russhm  lieu-    LXIV. 
teoant-general  De  Hermann,  and  extended 'to  the  saDd  hills  on^^^'^^^ii^ 
the  coast  near  the  famous  Camperdown  ;  on  which  heights  a    1799. 
column  of  the  enemy  was  very  advantageously  posted.    The 
Mcond  division,  commanded  by  lieutenant-general  Dundas,  con- 
sisted of  two  squadrons  of  the  eleventh  light  dra|;oons,  two  bri- 
gades of  foot  guards,  and  major-general  his  highness  pruice 
William's  brigade.    Its  object  was  to  force  the  enemy's  posi-  * 
tbn  at  Walmen-huysen  and  Schoreldam,  and  to  to-operate  with 
the  column  under  lieutenant-general  De  Hermann.    The  third 
column,  commanded  by  lieutenant-general  sir  James  Pulteneyt ' 
consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the  eleventh  light  dragoons,  ma- 
jor-general Don's  brigade,  and  major-general  Coote's  brigade. 
This  column  was  intended  to  take  possession  of  Ouds  Carspel 
at  the  head  of  the  Jt'ange  dyke,  a  g^eat  road  leading  to  Alk* 
maer."»    The  fourth  and  left,  column,  under  the  command  of 
lieutenant-general  sir    Ralph   Abercrombie,  consisted  of  two 
squadrons  of  the  eighteenth  light  dragoons,  major-general  the 
earl  of  Chatham's  brigade,   major-general   Moore's   brigade, 
najor-general  the  earl  of  Cavan's>  brigade,  first  battallion  of 
British  grenadiers  of  the  line,  first  battallion  of  the  light  in- 
fantry pf  the  line,  and  the  twenty-third  and  fifty-fifth    regi- 
ments, under  colonel  Macdonald,  and  was  destined  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.    To  the  attainment  of  these 
manifold  and  important  objects,  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
presented  themselves.    To  the  right,  on  which  aide  the  Russians  ' 

were  to  advance,  the  country  was  almost  covered  with  woods,  • 

especially  near  the  village  of  Bergen,  where  the  principal  force 
of  the  enemy  was  placed.  The  Russians,  advancing  with  an 
intrepidity  that  overiooked  the  powerful  resistance  ihej  were 
to  meet,  were,  by  their  impetuous  courage,  transported  beyond 
the  bounds  of  that  order  which  would  have  insured  safety  and,  • 
success ;  and,  after  a  most  valliant  contest,  obliged  to  retire"  with 
considerable  loss.  Both  the  second  and  third  columns  had  also 
great  dillioukies  to  encounter  in  the  deep  ditches  and  canals  by 
which  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  intersected.  The  se» 
cond,  under  general  Dundas,  after  renewing  the  battle  with 
promising  success,  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  Lieutenant-  ' 
general  sir  James  Pulteney,  with  the  third,  effected  his  object 
in  carrying  by  .storm  the  post  of  Ouds  Carspel  at  the  head  of 
iie  Langedyke;  but  the  disappointment  of  the  right  prevent- 
ngour  army  fix>m  profiting  by  this  advantage,  it  became  expe- 
iicnt  to  withdraw  the  third  column.  The  same  circumstances 
ed  to  the  necessity  of  i^calling  the  corps  under  lieutenant-^- 
leral  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  had  proceeded  without  m- 
ierruption  to  Koom,  of  which  city  he  had  taken  possession,  to- 
rn SeetheDake  of  York's  letter,  to  Mr.  Danda^  London  Gazette  ez- 
raordinary,  September  34th,  1799. 
Vol,  II.  84 
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gcther  with  its  g;arriion.  The  whole  of  the  army  retained  to 
iu  fomacr  position.  Autumn  1799  was  remu-kably  rainy,  and 
even  ten>pestuous ;  such  weather  in  a  country  naturally  so  wet, 
and  also  intersected  by  canals  and  ditches,  for  some  time  sus- 
pended the  operations  of  the  British  army.  On  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober the  storm  having  abated,  the  British  army  commenced  an 
attack  on  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line.  A  severe  and  obsti- 
nate action  ensued,  which  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
the  same  hour  at  night.  The  right  wing  of  the  Bridsh^  army 
was  commanded  by  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  centre  division 
by  general  Dundas,  and  the  left  by  major-general  Burrard :  all  of 
whom  eminently  distinguished  themselves  on  this  day  by  their  cool 
courage  and  excellent  conduct"  The  first  impression  was  made 
on  the  adverse  line  by  the  right  wing  of  our  army :  the  next 
by  the  centre ;  and  lastly,  the  left  wing  also  overcame  all  re- 
sistance. The  enemy  being  entirely  defeated,  retired  in  the 
night  from  the  positions  which  they  had  occupieii  on  the  Lange 
dyke,  the  Koe  dyke  at  Bergen,  and  en  the  extensive  range  of 
sand  hills  between  this  last  and  £gmont-op-Zee.  On  the  night 
after  the  battle,  the  British  troops  lay  on  their  arms  ;  and  on  the 
3d  of  October  moved  forwards,  and  occupied  the  positions  of 
Egmont-op-Hoof,  £gmont-op-Zee|  the  Lange  dyke,  Alkmaer, 
and  Bergen. 

The  enemy's  force  was  computed  to  be  about  twenty  five 
thousand  men,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part  were  French. 
The  duke  of  York,  in  the  account  he  gave  of  the  acnon 
of  the  second  of  October,  bestowed  virarm  and  liberal  prsise 
on  the  whole  army  under  his  command.  ^  Under  the  Divine 
*^  Providence,**  says  his  royal  highness,  <^  this  signal  victory  ob- 
'<  tained  over  the  enemy,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  animated  anJ 
**  persevering  exertions  which  have  been  at  all  tiroes  die  cba- 
<^  racteristics  of  the  British  soldier,  and  which,  on  no  occuion, 
<<  were  ever  more  eminently  displayed :  or  has  it  often  &lleD  totbe 
"  lot  of  any  general  to  have  such  just  cause  of  acknowledge- 
'*  ment  for  distinguished  support,  I  cannot  in  sufficioit  terms 
**  express  the  obligations  I  owe  to  general  sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
^^  bie  and  lieutenant-general  Dundas,  for  the  able  manner  in 
<<  which  the  conducted  their  respective  columns;  whose  sue- 
<<  cess  b  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  thdr  personal 
<*  exertions  and  example :  the  former  had  two  horses  shot  on- 
<^  der  him."  Very  distinguished  praise  is  also  bestowed  b]r  his 
highness  on  colonel  Macdonald,lord  Paget,  major-general  Coote, 
general  sir  James  Pulteney,  and  many  other  officers.  The  loss 
sustained  by  the  enemy  exceeded  four  thousand  men  killed) 
about  three  hundred  prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  t 
great  many  tumbrils.  But  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Bridsh 
army  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  about  fifteen  btm* 

nSse  letter  of  the  duke  of  Yoik  to  lfr.Diinda%  Londoo  Gsiette  extri' 
ordinaiy»  Octabcr  Mil,  ir99. 
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(Ired  men  killed  ami  wounded.*     The  exhausted  state  of  the    CHAP. 
troops,  from   the    vast  difficulties  and   fatigues   XYiey  had  to     tXiV, 
encounter,  prevented  the  British  commander  nom  talking  that  ad-  v^'^'^^^i^ 
vantage  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  which,  in  any  other  country,  and     J7W. 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  conse* 
qoence  of  the  operations  of  the  3d  of  October. 

The  French  general  having  taken  post  at  the  narrow  isth* 
mus  between  Beverick  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  duke  of  York 
determined,  if  possible,  to  force  him  from  thence,  before  be 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  by  works  the 
short  and  very  defenceless  line  which  he  occupied ;  and  to 
oblige  him  still  further  to  retire,  before  he  could  be  joined  by 
the  re-enforcements  which  he  was  informed  were  upon  their 
march.  Preparatively,  therefore,,  to  a  general  and  forward 
movement,  he  ordered  the  advanced  posts  which  the  army  had 
taken  on  the  3d,  in  front  of  Alkmaer  and  the  other  places  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  be  pushed  forward ;  which  was  done  ac-> 
cordingly  on  the  4th.  At  first,  little  opposition  was  shown, 
and  the  British  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  t}ie  villages 
of  Schermerhoom,  Archer  Sloot,  Limnen,  Baccum,  and  c?  a  ^ 

position  on  the  sand  hills  near  Wyck -op-Zee.  The  column.  Battle  of 
consisting  of  the  Russian  troops,  under  the  command  of  major  i'>inMn> 
general  0*£ssen,  attempted  to  gain  a  height  in  front  of  th^ir 
iutended  advanced  post  at  Baccum  which  was  material  to  the 
security  of  that  point ;  but  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy,  which  obliged  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  to 
move  up  for  the  support  of  that  column  with  the  reserve  of 
his  corps.  The  enemy^  on  their  part,  advanced  their  whole 
force:  the  action  became  general  along  the  line  from  Limnea 
to  the  sea,  and  was  maintained  on  both  sides  until  night,  when 
the  Batavian  and  French  army  retired,  leaving  the  British  mas- 
ters of  the  field  of  battle.  This  conflict  was  as  severe  as  any 
of  those  that  had  been  fought  since  the  arrival  of  our  troops 
in  Holland ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  at* 
tended  with  as  great  a  loss.  Of  the  British  600  were  killed  or 
wounded  ;  of  the  Russians,  not  less  than  1300.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  also  very  great,  in  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  which  fell  into  our  hands  to  the  number  of  500.  The 
post  to  which  the  British  army  directed  its  mareh  was  Haer-> 
lem  ;  but  intelligence  was  received  from  the  prisoners  taken  in 
this  action,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  been  just  re-enforced  by* 
6000  infantry,  had  strengthened  the  poshiqn  of  Beverwick,  and 
thrown  up  very  strong  works  in  its  rear;  and  forther,  that  they 
had  stationed  a  large  force  at  Parmirind,  in  an  almost  kiacces* 
sible  position,  covered  by  an  inundated  country ;  the  debouches 
from  which  were  strongly  fortified,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  ene* 
my;  and  forther  still,  that  as  our  army  advanced,  this  corps 

0  AixKNig  the  wounded  was  the  brave  and  acoomplisbed  mardois  of  Hunt- 
ley  i  who  for  many  months  suffered  very  severely*  but  at  leogth  lecovered. 
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CHAP,    was  placed  in  oar  rear.    Informed  of  all  these  circumstance^ 
LXIV.    tbe  British  commander  naturally  paused.    The  obstacles  here 
^r>^^^^  enumerated  inig;ht  have  been  oyercome  by  the  persevering  ccni- 
1799*     rage  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  had  not  the  state  of  the 
weather,  the  ruined  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  total  wtfit 
ofthenc^cessary  supplies,  arising  from  the  above  causes,  pre* 
sented  additional  difficulties  which  demanded  the  most  serious 
consideration.    From  the  people,  instead  of  co-operatioo,  he 
esperienced  hostility;    indeed,  if  they  had  been  disposed,  of 
which  they  manifested  no  appearance,  fear  of  the  French  re- 
publicans would  have  impelled  them  to  distress  tlie   British 
troops.    The  duke  of  York,  therefore,  having  naturally  weigh- 
ed the  situation  in  which  the  army  under  his  command  was  thus 
placed,   thought    it  adviseable,    with  the  concurrence  of  ge- 
The  Bri     ^^^  Abercropbie  and  the  heu tenant-generals  of  the  army,  ta 
tish  troops  withdraw    the  troops  from   this    advanced  position,   and    fall 
fidlbsck.    back  to  Shagenbrug.     There  the  enemy  harrassed  our  Ime  of 
defence  by  daily,  though  partial  attacks;    the  most  serious  of 
which  was  made  by  general  Daendeis  in  person.    That  general, 
on  the  10th *of  October,  assaulted  the  right  wing  of  tbe  British 
forces,  upon  an  advanced  post  near  Winckle,  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  William  of  Gloucester ;  and  with  six  thousand 
men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon,  endeavoured  to  force  this  post 
by  every  exertion.    To  resist  this  formidable  attack,  tbe  prince 
had  only  twelve  hundred  men,'  and  two  pieces  of  caaiMn; 
yet  he  obliged  the  Dutch  general  to  retreat,  with   the  loss  ojf 
two  hundred  men  killed,  and  one  French  general.    But  general 
Daendeis  being  almost  immediately  reinforced  by  four  thou- 
sand Dutch  troops,  the  prince  of  Gloucester  was  under  the  ne* 
cessity  of  falling  back  to  Cohom.    The  loss  of  the  English  in 
this  action  did  not  exceed  three  killed  and  about  twelve  wound- 
ed.   The  prince,  during  the  action,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  ;  but  he  received  no  injury  himself,  though  exposed  to  the 
greatest  persotial  danger,  under  a  heavy  fire,  being  frequently  in 
,Uie  front  of  the  line,  animating  the  exertions  of  his  troops  by  his 
example. 
Indsciaive      The  efforts  of  jour  marine,  under  the  conduct  of  admiral  Mhch- 
Se^vd!^  ^*^"  **  Zuyder  Zee,  and  on  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  were 
2ee^   ^^  continued,  amidst  these  transactbns  on  land,  with  unabated  acti- 
vity.   Many  gunboats,  and  several  light  ships  of  war,  were  takea 
from  the  enemy  ;  and  an  attack  that,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  they 
made  on  the  town  of  Lemmer,  which  had  come  into  our  posses- 
sion, as  above  related,  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  British  sail- 
ors and  marines,  under  the  command  of  captain  Boorder  of  the 
D'tR    \t    Wolverene  bombship. 

^tuation        ^"  considering  the  various  obstacles  to  his  expeditioii,  the 
of  the       ^^^  ^^  York  despatched  his  secretary,  colonel  Brownrig,  to 
Army.         London,  in  order  to  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  tbe  state 
of  affairs  in  Holland,  and  to  receive  his  majesty's  farther  in- 
structions.   The  colonel  soon  returned  to  the  armyi  with  or- 
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den  for  the  immediate   evacuation  of  Holland.    Transports    CHAP* 
were  sent  for  this  purpose,  and  works  were  thrown  up  on  the     LXIV. 
commanding  heights^  of  Keckdown,  to  cover  the  embarkation  v^^>^^^^ 
of  our  troops.    On  the  17th  of  October*  a  suspension  of  arms      1799. 
in  Holland  was  agreed  on  between  the  captain-general  of  the  Suspension 
English  and  Russian  army,  on  the  one  part,  and*  the  generals  ^*^*""*' 
Bru'ne  and  Daendels  on  the  other.     It  was  stipulated   by  the 
parties,  that  ail  prisoners  should  be  given  up  on  both  sides, 
those  on  parole,  as  well  as  others.    It  was  further  stipulated, 
as  the  price  of  permission  to  the  British  troops  to  re*embark  on 
board  their  transports  without  molestation,  that  eight  thousand 
of  the  seamen,  whether  Batavian  republicans  or  French,  who 
were  prisoners  in  England,  should  be  giv^n  up  to  the  French  « 

government.    The  combined  English  and  Russian  army  was 
to  evacuate  Holland  before .  the  end  of  November.     No  time  British 
was  lost  in  the  embarkation  of  the  British  and  Russian  troops  ;t^P« 
and,  together  with  these,  a  great  number  of  Dutch  ^^a^wts,  J^^  l?^ 
to  the  amount  of  near  twd  thousand,  came  to  England.    The  1,^^, 
Russians  were  quartered  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

The  elibrts  of  the  ^  British  nation  in  the  contests  with  the 
Batavian  republic,  were,  as  usually  in  the  history  of  Britain, 
more  successful  at  sea  than  on  land ;  and  not  only  in  the  north- 
ern sea,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic.    The  rich  colony  of  Suri- Capture  of. 
nam,  in  which  there  is  so  striking  an  assemblage  of  luxuriancy  SuriMin. 
of  soil,  accumulation  of  riches,  and  luxury  of  manners,  was 
added  to  our   colonial    possessions.P    This   Dutch   settlement  . 
voluntarily  surrendered  August  2oth,  to  lord  Hugh  Seymour, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  majesty's  lancf  and  sea  forces  in  the 
Leeward  and   Windward    Caribbee   Islands,   who    conducted     * 
against  it  a  small  squadron  of  ships,  with  troops  collected  from 
Greneda  and  St.  Lucie.    The  principal  articles  of  the  capim- 
latioti  v^ere  nearlf  the  same  that,   in  an  earlier  period  of  the 
.war,   had  been  granted  to  French  islands.    The  inhabitants 
were  to  enjoy  full  security  to  their  persons,  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  witii  the  hnmediate  and  entire  possession  ' 
.  of  their  private  property,    whether  on  shore  or  afloat.    All 
ships  of  war,    artillery,    provisions,   and  stores  in  the  public 
magazines  and  warehouses,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  every  de- 
scription, belonging  to  the  public,  were  to  be  given  up  to  his 
Britanhic  majesty,  in  the  state  they  then  were ;  regular  lists 
being  taken  by  officei*s  appointed  for  this  pur|S08e  by  each  of 
the  contracting  parties.    In  case  the  colony  of  Surinam  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  general  peace,  it  should  enjoy  every  right  and 
every  commercial  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies.    The  troops  then  in  Surinam,  as  well  as  the 
•fficers  belonging  to  the  different  corps  serving  under  its  pre- 
sent govermnent,  should  have  it  in  their  option  to  enter  into  his 

p  8ce  Unden  Gazette,  Oetobefr  15th,  1799. 
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CfflAP.    Britannic  majesty's  lerrice,  on  the  same  footing)  witb  respect 

LXIV.     to  appointments  and  pay,  as  the  rest  of  his  armyt  provided  that 

N^^v^"^  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  his  majestr, 

17^9.     which  they  would  be  required  to  take. 
Short  The  situation  of  affairs  on  the  continent,  and  the  part  which 

*^*?*"*f  jthe  British  government  had  undertaken  to  act  in  the  confedera- 
fn  Scptem-  ^^  against  the  French  republic^  caused  a  short  roeetinj?  of 
ber.  parliament,  at  so  early  a  season  as  the  month  of  September. 

The  object  of  this  extraordinary  convocation  was  to  pass  a  law 
for  extending  the  voluntary  service  of  the  militia,  while  the 
regular  forces  were  employed  on  the  expedition;  and  aho  to 
vote  some  pecuniary  supplies  on  account  of  the  unforeseen, 
expenses.  The  projected  bill  respecting  the  militia,  permitted 
three-fifths  of  that  body  to  enlist  into  such  corps  of  regulars 
as  his  majesty  should  appoint ;  each  volunteer  to  receive  ten 
guineas,  to  serve  in  Europe  only,  and  to  continue  attached  to 
the  corps  in  which  he  first  entered.  If  companies  (not  less  than 
eighty  privates)  should  volunteer  together,  they  might  continae 
to  form  the  same  corps,  and  either  to  be  joined  into  separate 
battallions ;  or  if  their  number  did  not  admit  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, they  were  to  be  attached  to  regular  regiments. 
Every  officer  belonging  to  such  a  company  of  militia  should 
have  temporary  rank  in  the  regulars  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
before  held ;  if  the  corps  was  reduced,  he  should  enjoy  either 
half-pay,  or  permanent  military  rank,  and  full  pay  like  anr 
military  officer.  The  bill,  being  accompanied  with  numerous 
regulations  concerning  the  mode  of  its  execution,  underwent 
considerable  opposition,  as  tending  to  diminish  by  donative  the 
constitutional  and  patriotic  force  of  the  militia,  and  to  increase 
the  standing  army  dependent  on  the  crown.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Pitt  had  uniformly  been  (his  opponents  said)  to  extend  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  monarchical  branch  of  the  con- 
stitution beyond  its  due  and  salutary  bounds.  His  system  of 
policy,  in  order  to  effect  this  general  end,  had  been  to  propose 
some  special  or  temporary  evil  to  be  removed,  or  gbod  to  be  at- 
tained, from  the  restriction  of  popular  privileges,  and  the  en- 
Iai*gement*  of  kingly  force.  The  pretext  for  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  was  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy ;  as  if  a  con- 
spiracy, if  it  had  really  existed,  might  not  have  been  discovered 
and  crushed  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land.  The  pre* 
text  for  extending  the  laws  of  treason,  and  cootroling  popular 
assemblies,  was  the  existence  of  seditious  meetings  and  rebel- 
lious designs.  The  pretended  causes  had  totally  ceased,  but 
the  laws,  so  conducive  to  the  real  purpose  of  ministers  still  con- 
tmued.  The  ostensible  reason  for  alluring  the  militia  to  be- 
come soldiers  was,  to  give  effect  to  our  military  operations 
abroad ;  the  real  intention  was,  at  once  to  increase  the  stand- 
ing army  and  ministerial  patronage.  These  objections,  though 
strongly  urged,  were,  by  a  great  majority  of  the  house,  deemed 
futile;  and  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law.     The  supplies 
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granted  at  present  amounted  to  between  aiz  and  seven  milliona,    cHAP. 

including  two  milion  five  hundred  thousand  to  be  raised  by  ex-     LXIV. 

chequer  biUs.     Bills  were  also  passed   for  granting  relief  tov.^^v>-^ 

West  India  merchants,  and  for  supporting  commercial  credit.     1799. 

These  were  the  chief  acts  of  this  short  session,  which  lasted  Supplies. 

only  from  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  till  the  twelfth  of ?**"«*"«»* 

October  "P~~- 

pied. 
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Ultinute  purpose  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt-^heir  viewi  concen* 
ing  India.^Tippoo  Sultan  recovers  a  considerable  part  of  hit  former 
strength-— forms  a  new  confederacy  for  driving  the  Enriiah  from  India— 
his  schemes  are  discoveved«  and  he  is  admonished  by  the  Britiili  gvTern- 
ment  to  relinquish  his  projects— disregards  the  admonition— British 
armies  from  the  two  coasts  take  the  field— Tippoo  retires  into  Sermgv 

Sitam— British  army  storm  that  city— death  or  Tippoo^  and  redaction  of 
ysore— humane  and  wise  policy  of  the  British  governor.— Proceedings 
in  Egypt— situation  of  Bonaparte  after  the  (tattle  of  Aboidur— difficultiet 
with  which  he  had  to  conlend-»«zercise  his  extraordinary  genltts— laiti- 
tarv  progress— battle  of  the  pyramids— be  addresses  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Egyptians— he  promises  the  French  will  protect  them  from 
the  Mamalukes— )ie  professes  a  respect  for  the  Mahomedan  faith— plan  of 
Bonaparte  to  amalgamate  the  prqudices  of  the  Mahomedans  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  Prench^his  undertaking  more  difficult  than  the  under, 
taking  of  Mahomet.— <?ivil  and  political  i^ministration— his  innovatioQS 
are  disr^arded  by  many  of  the  Egyptians — discontents— are  quelled— 
Bonaparte  proposes  to  march  into  ^ria— object  of.  this  design— msich 
and  firogress  of  the  Preneh  army-  Bonaparte  defeats  the  Syrians— cap- 
tures Joppa— advances  towards  Acre— state  and  importance  of  that  fyr- 
tress— situation- the  French  army  invests  the  city— sir  Sidney  Smith, 
with  a  British  squadron,  arrives  at  Acre--captures  a  French*  flotilla— be 
iieroeives  the  importance  of  here  repressing  the  progress  of  the  Ftench-^ 
his  masterly  view  of  the  situation  of  affairs — his  first  purpose  to  inspirit 
the  Turks— he  diffuses  moral  energy  into  their  physical  strength— the 
F^rench  effect  breaclies  in  the  wall — assaults  on  the  town— inapintel  aod 
headed  by  theEnglish,  the  Turks  repel  the  attack— grand  assault  by  the 
Ft«nch— Smith  employs  his  sailors  as  soldiers-efficacious  efibrts  and 
eaamp^  of  this  heroic  band — ^the  Fiench  are  entirely  vanquisbed— re- 
treat m>m  Acre— Bonaparte  returns  to  Egypt — tiie  lurks  send  an  anny 
to  Aboukir»  but  are  defeated— measures  of  Bonaparte  li^r  the  improve^ 
ment  of  Egypt. 

THE  contest  between  the  French  republic  and  Britain 
and  her  allien  was.  not  confined  to  Europe  and  the  contermi- 
nous ocean,  but  extended  in  a  diagonal  line  to  India  and  its 
environs.  The  grand  object  of  the  expedition  from  Toukm 
was  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to  the  cqmmercial  and  maritiine  great- 
ness of  England.  Among  the  various  measures  pursued,  or 
suggested  for  this  end,  none  seemed  to  the  French  more  ef- 
fectual for  the  execution  of  their  designs,  than  the  lbnnatk»i 
of  alliances  with  the  native  powers  of  India.  Greatly  as  Tip- 
poo  Sultan  had  been  reduced  in  the  war  with  lord  ComwaUb, 
he  had  not  been  entirely  subdued.  His  ambition^  thou^  so 
severely  repressed,  was  not  totally  crushed ;  aod  he  still  che- 
rished hopes  of  ultiniately  succeeding  in  its  gratification.  The 
humiliadng  conditions  to  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit, 
inflamed  his  pride  to  resentment  and  revenge,  and  co-operatod 
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with  his  loYC  of  power  to  stimulate  hostility  against  England.    CHAF, 
He  watchfully  observed  every  circumstance  in  the  politics  of     ^V^* 
Asia^orof  £ur6pe,  which  might  be  improved  into  the  means  ^■^^^'^^^^ 
of  humbling  the  British  power  in  India.    Like  the  Carthage-     1799. 
nians,  after  the  signal  overthrow  that  closed  their  second  war 
with  the  Romans,  though  compelled  to  deliver  hostages,  to 
pay  a  tribute,  to  confine  themselves    within    much  narrower 
limits  than  they  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  instead 
of  succumbing  under  misfortune,  he  employed  p^ace  in  reco- 
vering his  strength  and  improving  his  resources.    It  is  custo- 
mary for  the  princes  of  Hindostan,  according  to  their  faculties 
and  views,  to  entertain  different   portions  of  European  troops, 
for  the  purpose  of   training,  animating,  and  conducting  their 
own  people  in  wars  with  their  neighbours ;  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  the  different  princes  and   states  of  Italy»  enerva- 
ted after  a  lapse  of  time  since  the  irruption  of  their  ancestors 
from  the  north,  by  a  delicious  climate  and  exuberant  soil,  were 
wont  to  retain  leaders  of  bands,^  with  their  followers,  from  the 
hardy  regions  beyond  the  Alpine  mountains.    Tippoo,   veryTippoo 
soon  after  the  pacification  of  1793,  began  to  increase  his  Euro- Sultan  re* 
pean  military  establishment.    All  European  /adventurers,  espe-  ^^f!  ^ 
cially  the  French,  found  ready  admittance  into  his  service,  and  biTpaiiof 
as  much  encouragement  as  can  be  given  under  a  despotic  form  his  former 
of  government    The  common  enmity  of  the  sultan  and  the  sircaigth. 
French  to  the  British  nation,  formed  a  kind  of  tacit  alliance 
between  those  two  powers,  and  a  predisposition  to  define  and 
ratify  it  by  express  stipulation,  whenever  an  opportunity  should 
be  presented  in  the  vicisitudes  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.    The 
preponderating  power  of  Great  Britain  at  sea,  and  her  domi- 
nion in  the  east,  by  the  cession  of  Mysorean-territory  at  once 
more  extended  and  compacted  than  ever,  suppressed  the  hostile 
emodons  and  intentions  that  burned  within  the  bosom  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  though  naturally  daring  and  impetuous,  until  the 
unparalleled  successes  of  the  tremendous  Bonaparte  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  the   Austrian  dominions,  en- 
couraged him  to  lake^some  steps  towards  a  formal  confederation 
with  the  French  against  the  English.     The  expanded  genius  Forms  a 
of  Bonaparte,  seeking  physical  and  moral  instruments  wherever  n©^  ^*fi^ 
they  could  be  found,  immediately,  in  the  power  and  hatred  ^f  ^^^^^ 
Tippoo,  perceived  an  engine  and  springs  which  might  be  di-  p^^dl^ 
rected  with  effect  against  the  commercial,  and  maritime  great- from incUa. 
ness  of  a  nation,  in  enmity  so  formidable  to  the  French  repub- 
lic ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  setting  it  in  motion.     Having  corres- 
ponded  with  the  French  general,  Tippoo  renewed  his  hopes 
and   expectations  of  being  able,  at  last«  to  effect  the  object 
which  he  and  his  father  had  so  often  attempted  in  vain.    Aware  ' 
of  the  disposition  of  his    neighbours  in  the  peninsula,  and 
despairing  of  procuring  the  alliance  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
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CHAP.  Mahrattas,  he  had  carried  his  plans  <^  aUiance  to  more  lUsUuit 
LXV.  powers,  and  projected  an  invasion  from  the  northern  kingdoats 
v^^v^w^  oi'  Candahar  and  jCabul,  extensive  and  populous  countries 
1799.  situated  between  the  river  Indus  and  the  southern  extremities 
ot  the  Caspian  sea,  and  between  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia, 
and  great  fiucharia  or  the  country  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars ;  in- 
cluding, besides,  Lahore,  and  the  celebrated  province'  of  Cacbe- 
^  mire,  and  governed  by  Zemaun  ^h&h,  a  prince  of  great  abili- 
ties.' In  the  mean  time,  Tippoo,  while  augmenting  his  whole 
army,  laboured  to  increase  tl>e  army  of  the  Nizam  of  the 
Decan,  though  the  ally  of  the  English.  A  scheme  was  con- 
certed between  the  sultan  and  certain  French  officers,  for  gra- 
dually raismg  the  European  force  in  the  army  of  that  prince 
above  his  control,  and  for  bringing  over  to  the  side  of  the 
Mysoreans,  this  force,  together  with  as  many  of  the  native 
troops  as  might  be  induced,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Asiatics,  to  join  the  party  prevailing  at  the  moment.  The 
natural  indolence  of  eastern  sovereigns,  acting  in  every  thing 
by  delegafion,  and  the  mode  of  sabsisting  the  army  by  allot- 
ments of  land,  and  not  by  the  disbursement  of  money  from  a 
treasury  under  their  own  inspection,  conspired  to  facilkste  con- 
spiracy; and  above  10^0  Europeans,  French,  and  others, 
were  incoporated,  and  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  ^army  of 
the  Ni^am,  when  this  circumstance  was  discovered  to  brd 
Hobart,  governor  of  Madras,  by  colonal  Halcot,  an  officer  con- 
manding  the  military  force  in  one  of  the  company's  establsBh- 
ments,  in  the  north  western  parts  of  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
In  the  mean  time,  two  events  happened,  which  contrftnited  a> 
disconcert  the  schemes  of  the  confederacy  between  Tippoo 
and  the  French  arms,  against  the  British  power  in  India.  The 
dismission  of  the  Ft*ench  faction  from  the  Nizam's  array,  was 
happily  accomplished  at  Hydrabad,  and  a  new  subaidiary 
treaty  ratified  with  that  prince:  and  a  deciuve  and  glorious 
victory  had  been  obtsdned  by  the  English  over  a  French  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
Bis  The  governor-general  had  discovered  the  machinations  of 

schemes  Tippoo,  and  notified  to  the  sultan  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
^J~^^his  intercourse  with  the  French  nation.  He  mentioiied  the 
he  is  ad-  success  of  the  British  fleet  against  the  French  in  Egypt,  the  re- 
monished  vival  of  our  defensive  alliance  with  the  Nizam,  and  the  destroc- 
by  the  Bri-  tion  of  the  French  influence  in  the  Decan ;  he  fiurtber  mtiniated 
^^  *^^"  the  military  preparadons  of  the  British  on  both  coasu,  and  he 
rehiMu^h  ^^iJ^o^wbed  him  of  the  danger  which  would  accrue  fit>m  pro- 
his  inx>-  ceedingin  his  hostile  schemes.  Tippoo  professed  to  negotiate, 
jeci.  dis-  but  was  really  persevering  in  warlike  preparations.  The  go- 
r^anls  the  vemor-general  made  repeated  efforts  to  preserve  peace,  but 
admonition  finding  his  endeavours  unavailing,  determined  to  commence  the 
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WIT  as  effectually  as  possible.*    Lord  Momington  ordered  two    CHAP, 
armies  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  commands     LXY. 
ed  respectively  by  generals  Stewart  and  Harris,  to  meet  in  My-^^^^'^^^ 
sore.    The  Nizam's  army  took  the  field,  and  made  the  proper     1799. 
dbpositions  for  forming  a  junction  with  that  of  Madras :  thb 
army  consisted  of  six  thousand  native  forces,  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  the  company's  troops,  subsidized  by  his  highness, 
and  a  great  body  of  cavalry;  it  then  joined  that  of  Madras  un- 
der major-general  Harris,  about  twenty-four  thousand  strong, 
which  entered  •the  Mysore  country  on  the  fifth  of  May,  with 
orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Seringapatam.     In  the  mean  British  aiw 
time,  the  Malabar  army  equipped  and  put  ih  motion  with  equal  J"'**  *''®"* 
promptitude  and  judgment  under  general  Stewart,  on  the  Ist^^^'J^^^ 
of   February,  marched   from    Cannanore,   and^  ascended   the^i^ggl^    , 
Ghauts  on  the  35th;  his  army  was  divided  into  four  different 
corps,  and  these  moved  successively  into  such  a  situation  as 
might  enable  him  to  form  the  earliest  possible  juncUon  with  the 
principal  army:   with  the  same  view  he  occupied  a  post  at 
Seedaeeer,  near  to  which  there  is  a  high  hill  that  commands  a 
view  of  the  Mysore,  almost  to  the  environs  of  Seringapatam  ;f 
hence  our  troops  beheld  the  enemy's  encampment,  and  perceiv-  - 
ed  that  they  were  in  motion;  but  their  movements  were  so 
well  concealed  (March  5th)  by  the  woodiness  of  the  country, 
and  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  object;  nor  was  it  discovered,  until  they  had  ^ 

penetrated  a  considerable  way  into  the  jungles,  and  commen- 
ced an  attack  upon  our  lines,  which  happened  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  on  the  7th.  The  enemy  pierced  through 
the  jungles  with  such  secrecy  and  expedition,  that  they  attack- 
ed our  front  and  rear  almost  at  the  same  instant.  This  des- 
patch prevented  more  than  three  of  the  Bombay  corps  being 
engaged ;  as  the  fourth,  which  was  posted  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  the  rear,  was  unable  to  form  a  junction,  from  the  enemy  hav- 
ing posted  themselves  between  them  and  Seedaseer :  the  com- 
munication was  completely  obstructed  by  a  column  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  prisoners,  consisted  of  upwards  of 
five  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Baber  Jung.  The 
brigade  was  on  every  side  completely  surrounded,  and  had  to 
contend  against  a  vast  disparity  of  numbers.  General  Stewart, 
informed  of  the  danger  of  this  corps,  marched  to  their  assistance 
with  the  flank  companies  of  bis  majesty's  r5th  regiment,  and 
the  whole  of  the  77th.«  Attacking  the  enemy,  he,  after  an  ob- 
stinate resistance,  gained  a  victory,  which  enabled  him  to  ef- 
feet  a  junction  with  the  main  army.  Tippoo  now  took  refuge  Tippoo  re- 
in his  metropolis,  which  the  British  troops  advanced  to  besiege.  ««f^2 
Their  batteries  being  eiwcted,  the  artUlcry  beg^n  to  play,  and  ^^"S'P* 

9  Despatches  of  lord  Momingtoii  to  the  company. 
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had,  on  the  erening  of  the  3d  of  May,  so  much  destrofed  the 
walls  agunst  which  they  were  directed,  that  the  arrangement 
was  made  for  assaulting  the  place  next  day,  when  the  breach 
was  reported  practicable.  The  troops  which  were  intended 
to  be  employed,  were  stationed  in  the  trenches  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th,  that  no  extraordinary  movement  might 
lead  the  enemy  to  expect  the  assault,  which  general  Harris  de- 
termined should  be  made  in  the  beat  of  the  day,  as  the  time 
best  calculated  to  ensure  success,  for  their  troops  would  then 
be  least  prepared  for  making  opposition.  At  one  o'clock,  the 
troops  moved  from  the  trenches,  crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
Cavary,^  under  an  extreme  heavy  fire,  passed  the  glacis  and 
ditch,  and  ascended  the  breaches  in  the  fauMse  braye  and  ram- 
part of  the  fort ;  surmounted  in  the  most  gallant  manner  every 
obstacle  in  their  way,  and  were  completely  successful.  Tip- 
poo  defended  himself  to  the  last  with  a  courage  and  ability 
and Veduc-  worthy  of  his  former  fame :  he  made  a  stand  at  post  after  post, 
tioiiof  My.^lll  ^^  jj^  driven  to  his  palace,  he  fell  among  crowds  of  his  brave 
*^*^  defenders.     His  body  was  found  under  a  heap  of  slain,  and  in- 

terred with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  in  the  mausoleum  of 
his  fother.     Thus  fell  that  bold,  enterprising,  and  able  barbarian, 
and  with  hin\  the  house  of  Hyder,  which,  though  low  in  its  origin, 
was  ennobled  by  its  exploitSt  splendid  in  its  progress,  and  great 
even  in  its  fall :  it  is  eminently  distinguished  from  all  the  families 
or  dynasties  that  have  ever  appeared  in  such  quick  succession  in 
Hindostan,  by  a  more  extensive  cultivation  and  application  of 
European  arts  and  arms,  than  had  been  known  before  in  the 
dominions  of  any  native  power  of  Asia.    On  the  redaction  of 
Seringapatam,  and  the  excision  of  Tippoo,  lord  Monunglon  re- 
solved to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  establish  the  British 
Ramane     influen(;e  and  authority  in  the  subdued  country.  Commissioners, 
and  wise     appointed  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  also  in  behalf  of 
policy  of    the  Nizam,  on  the  24th  of  June,  promulgated  a  scheme  of  par- 
the  British  ^^^^  ^^  settlement:  the  capital,  whh  its  fortress,  and  the  island 
^^[^    .  in  which  it  is  situated,  with  some  extensive  districto,  including 
Mangalore  and  a  very  considerable  extent  of  sea  coast,  were 
allotted  to  the  English :  a  large  portion  was  asdgned  to  the 
Nizam ;  and  a  separate  territory  was  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
the  Mihissour,  Maha  Rajah  Kishennai  Wuddiar,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  whose  throne  had  been  s^ed 
by  Hyder  Ally.    The  sons  of  Tippoo  were  taketi  into  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English. 

The  ability  of  Bonaparte,  powerful  as  it  was.  could  not  effect 
every  object  through  means  remote  from  his  own  energy;  yet 
where  he  was  placed  himself,  he  displayed  an  astonishl'og  com- 
bination of  talents.    We  left  this  extraordinary  personage  land- 
pa^after  ^  ^  ^&yP^»  ^°^»  ^7  ^®  terrible  discomfiture  of  his  fleet,  ap- 
the  battle 

of  Aboukir.     >  See  letter  of  reneral  Harris  in  the  London  Gazette  eztraordinan*.  Sept. 
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parently  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  countrf .    It  was    CHAP. 
not  with  mamalukes  and  Arabs  alone  that  the  French  general     LXY. 
had  to  contend,  but  with  the  chmate,  endemical  distempers,  and  s^-v^^i/ 
the  usual  perfid3r  of  barbarians,  united  with  the  malignity  of  a     1798. 
proud  and  illiberal  superstition.     But  these  circumstances  scrv- D|fljc"lti«s 
ed  only  to  exercise  the  elasticity  of  genius  and  heroism  tried  by  '^LvJL  u^ 
difficulty  and  danger.     Bonaparte  examined  into  the  resources,  ^^^^i^,^,^ 
parties,  sects,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  dispositions  of  the  peo-  tend,  ex- 
ple  in  the  country  wherein  he  was  arrived.     The  chief 'military  ercises  his 
force  in  Egypt  consisted  of  the  mamalukes:    besides  these, extraordi- 
there  were  in  Egypt  a  great  number  of  Arabs,  Jews,   Greeks,  ^"T^"*^' 
and  Copts,  (who  were  christians,  and  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptains.)     His  own  force  now  consisted  of  about  forty 
thousand  soldiers,  with  a  considerable  number  of  transports, 
and  some  of  the  sailors.      His  first  object  was  to  manifest  his 
force  to  procure  a  firm  footing  in  the  country ;    and  afterwards^ 
to  extend  his  power  as  much  as  possible  by  his  moral  artilleryT 
He  took  Alexandria  by  storm,*  and  soon  after  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Rosetta  and  Damietta.    To  conciliate  the  good,  will 
of  the  people,  he   published  a  declaration  purporting,  that  the 
French  were  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  grand  signior ;   that 
they  were  come  to  chastise  the  beys,  and  would  pay  every  re- 
spect to  the  Turkish  laws  and  religion  ;    provide  and  convey  re-Miiittry 
j^ularly  the  due  tribute  to  the  Sublime  Porte.     Having  secured  piogress. 
his  acquisitions  on  the  coast,  he  marched  towards  Cairo,  de- 
fended by  Murad  bey,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  mamalukes, 
who  were  in  great  force,  to  the  numbet*,  it  has  been   said,  of 
twenty  thousand,  but  wholly   composed  of  cavalry.    The  ma- 
malukes  made  several   brave  but  inefifectual  charges  on  tlie 
French,  who  had  only  infantry.    *At  Cairo,  Murd  bey  assem- 
bled all  his  forces,  and  advanced  into  that  vast  plain  where 
stand  the  pyramids.     He  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
commanded  under  him  by  three  inferior  beys,  all  men  of  deter- 
mined bravery,  but  used,  like  their  soldiers,  to  fight  only  on 
horseback:    they  were  all  mounted  on  the  finest  horses,  pro- 
vided with  the  most  splendid  arms,  and,  along  with  these,  rich 
purses  of  gold ;  it  being  the  custom  of  the  mamalukes  to  carry 
along  with  them  what' they  deem  most  valuable.      Being  ex- 
cellent horsemen,  well  acquainted  with  the  defiles  and  contour 
of  the  country,  and  of  intrepid  courage  and  resolution,  th6ugh 
barbarians,  they  were  no  contemptible  enemies.     Thev  attack-  Battle  of 
ed  the  French  with  much  courage  and  impetuosity,  enaeavour-  the  pyrt- 
ing  to  surround  them  or  at  least  to  make  an  impression  upon^  '" 
their  flanks  and  rear;    but  were  every  where  repulsed  with 
such  slaughter  that  they  were  compelled  to  fly   on  all  sides, 
leaving  two  thousand  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field:   an  in- 

f  Annual  Register,  1798»  chtfp.  x.  and  1799,  chap.  v. 
z  To  the  Tanquisher  of  the  Austrian  host,  this  was  an  inoonsiderabla 
achievement    See  sir  Bobert  Wilson,  p.  17. 
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CHAP,    trenchmetit,  which  they  threw  up  lo  protect  their  camp,  Wis 
IXV.     carried,  together  wUh  fifty  pieces  of  ca^on  that « defended  it, 
^^^^^'^^i^  and  all  their  haggage :  many  of  the  beys  were  killed  or  wound- 
1799.     ed.    Cairo,  evacuated  in  the  night,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  French  the  next  morning.*     Thus  established,  Bonapaite 
prepared  hb  conciliatory  projects ;  he  first  considered  the  most 
generally  prevalent  affections  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
He  ad-       now  to  deal.    The  predominent  passions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
drestesthe  E^pt  were  religious  bigotry  and  superstition,  and  a  jealousy 
pawions     and  indignation   against  any  degree  of  familiarity  with   their 
•nd  prejti-  ^omen.      Bonaparte,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  instruct 
th^Eryp-  ^^^  caution  his  army  on  these  two  important  and  delicate  sub* 
tians.         jects :  he  explained  to  them  the  principal  articles  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  creed ;    exhorted  them  to  show  the  same  peapect  to 
its  ceremonials  as  to  those  of  the  popish  fiuth  :    and  inculcated 
universal  toleration,  according  to  the  example  of  the  Roman  le* 
gpbns.     He  farther  enjoined  abstinence  from  pillage,  as  enrich- 
ing only  a  lew,   but  dishonouring  the  whole  army.      Having 
thus  cautioned  his  soldiers,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  preju- 
dices and  sufferings  of  the  Egyptian  people;    they  had  hmg 
languished  under  the  tjrranny  of  the  beys ;    Frenchmen   would 
vindicate  their  natural  rights,  protect  their  property,  and  pro- 
g,    ^_      mote  their  religion.    All  men  (he  said)  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of 
ntiseathe  ^^»  uhobrstan^ino,  uioenuitt,  and  science,  alone  make  a 
|FV«nch      difierence  between   them ;   and  what  wisoom,    what    talents, 
will  pro.    what  virtues  distinguish  the  mamalukes,  that  they  should  have 
tecttbem  excluaively,  all  that  renders  life  sweet  and  pleasant  ?    Is  there  a 
from  the    beautiful  woman  ?  she  belongs  to  the  mamalukes.      Is  there  a 
lakes?*       handsome  ^ave,  a  fine  horse,  a  fine  house  ?  they  belong  to  the 
mamalukes.     AH  the  Elgyptians  are  entitled  to  the  posaesaioD 
of  all  places :  the  wisest,  most  enlightened  and  moat  Tiftuous, 
will  govern,  and  the  people  will  be  happy.     You  had  once  great 
cities,  large  canals,  much  trade  ;    who  has  destroyed  th^n  but 
the  avarice,  injustice,  and  tyranny  of  the  mamalukes.     Thus 
persuading,  what  may  be  called  the  Egyptian  democracy,  that, 
through  France,  they  would  be  emancipated  from    aristocraticai 
He  pro-      tyranny,  and  the  ancient  splendour  and  glory  of  Egypt  restored ; 
sMctfor^'^^  stimulated  love  of  independence,  patriotism,  and  pride,  to 
the  Mahc  co-perate  with  his  efforts.     The  astonishing  versatility  of  this 
liietan        extraordinary  man  applied  itself  to  their  religious   prejudicca, 
fiatk         not  oiUv    to  protection,  but  by  pretending  .to   coincidence  pf 
FlaaofBo.Qpjf)|Q||».  j^^  insinuated  that  he  was  actually  and  expressly  com- 
anSamT-^  missioned  by  the  prophet  to  resist,  repel,  and  overthrow  the  ty- 
matedie     i^nny  of  the  beys,  to  reform  certun  errors  and  abuses,  and  to 
piejudicea  promote  justice,  mercy,  and  piety ,  the  great  ends  of  the  Mi^o- 
of  the  Mao  medan  religion.     He  also  adopted  the  figurative  and  proy^bial 
^^^^'^  language  of  eastern  countries.     By  these  means  he  ext^ided 
PKte^^    his  influence,  not  only  through  Egypt,  but  through  Arabia, 

skmaoftlie 

FKq^.         aSeeOtridge*8  Annual  Begistef  for  1799»  p.  150. 
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Syria,  and  more  northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey.    The  task    CHAP* 
undertaken  by  Bonaparte,  to  amalgamate  the  prejudices  of  the     LXV. 
Mahomedans  with  the  pretensions  of  the  French,  was  difficult  >^^"'*^>^ 
almost  beyond  example,  and  even  more  arduous  than  the  pro-     1799. 
ject  of  Mahomet;    the  plan  pursued  by  Mahomet  was  greats  "j^.  under* 
but  simple;  the  spirit  of  it  was  terror;  the  instruments,  o"* ^*^,!2^jyi! 
means  of  execution,  were  great  and  simple   also---God,  war,  ^l^tban  ' 
and  fate.    It  was  a  more-  complicated  and  a  nicer  undertaking  the  under^ 
to  mingle  terror  with  reasoning,  the  rights  of  man  with  the  pri- taking  of 
vileges  or  rather  prerogatives  of  mussulmen,  and  the  submission  Mahometv 
of  the  followers,  to  strangers,  at  best  only  dubious  friends  to  the 
prophet.    To  accomplish  that  design,  Bonaparte  made  pre-    ' 
sents  to  Turks,  Copts,  Greeks,  and  Arabs.    He  patronised 
strict  justice  between  man  and  man ;  he  gave  free  passage  and 
protecdon  to  the  pilgrims  going  to  and  from  Mecca ;  and  encou- 
raged all  kinds  of  commerce.    He  found  a  number  of  predial 
slaves,  whom  he  encouraged  to  industry,  by  giving  them  lands 
to  be  cultivated  on  their  own  account.     He  gave  equal  right  of  Civil  and 
inheritance  to  all  the  children  of  the  same  parents.    He  improv-  political 
ed  the  condition  of  women,  by  giving  them  a  certain  portion  of  *^2!^' 
the  goods  of  their  husbands  at  their  discease,  and  the  right  of 
disposing  of  such  property.    He  encouraged  marriage  betweoi 
his  soldiers  and  the  natives,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  poly- 
gamy.   He  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
French,  Copts,  and  Arabs,  in  French,  Arabic,  geography,  and 
mathematics.    He  was  a  friend  to  shows,  festivals,  games,  and 
other  diversions ;  in  all  which  he  wished   the  French  and  the 
natives  to  mingle  together ;    and  he  submitted  as  a  problem  to 
the  institute  by  what  musical  instruments  and  airs  the  minds  of 
these  last  mi^t  be  the  more  readily  and  effectually  impressed, 
through  the  power  of  music:  by  his  orders,  issued  about  the 
middle  of  September,  a  general  assembly  was  to  be  held  on  or 
before  the  1 2th  of  October,  of  all  the*  notables  throughout  the 
fourteen  provinoes  into  which  Egypt  is  divided.    Deputations 
from  each  of  these  provinces  were  to  form  a  general  council, 
or  divan  for  the  government  of  the  nation,  at  the  capital  Grand 
Cairo.     These  innovations  however  were  at  length  discovered  His  inno' 
to    be  contrary  to  the  koran,  and  caused  several  insurrections ;  nations  are 
but  they  were  speedily  quelled ;  and  the  French  were  masters  ^"^^^^^^^ 
of  all  Lower,  and  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt>    The  I'urks^^  JJ^^ 
had  now  entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  Egyptians. 
Russia,  and  were  the  declared  enemies  of  France.    Informed 
>f  the  hostile  intention  of  the  Ottomans,  Bonaparte  concluded 
:hat  a  combined  operation  w&uld  take  place  against  the  French, 
o  an  expedition  from  Syria,  and  an  attack  by  sea. .  Ghezsar  Discon-^ 
Og^Iou,  the  bashaw  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  had  given  a  kind  recep-^enu. 
ion  to  Ibrahim  bey,  with  about  a  thqusand  mamalukes,  after  he 
lad  been  driven  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria;    he  himself  bad 

b  See  Deoon,  vol.  ii. 
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CHAP,    assembled  a  very  considerable  force.    The  bashaw  of  Damas- 
LXV.    CU8  was  also  in  motion ;    and  multitudes  of  Arabs   appeared 
v^''>^^^  ready  to  join  the  enemies  of  the  French,  if  likely  to  pre^il. 
1799.     The  collection  of  an  army  in  Egypt,  or  on  its  confines.    Bona- 
parte apprehended)  would  revive  the  courage  of  the  inhabitaDts, 
and  overturn  an  authority  not  yet  confirmed  by  the  lapse  of 
Bonaparte  time,  the  abatement  of  prejudice,  or  the  change  of  habit:  he 
^proposes    therefore  determined  to  anticipate  the    expected    attack,  and 
'to  march    made  dispositions  for  marching  into  Syria;  but,  before  he  began 
Objcctof  ^^*^i**^^^8>  ^^  professed  to  seek  satisfaction  first  by  conciliatory 
hia  design,  methods.     He  despatched  an  envoy  with  a  letter  to  Ghexzar, 
assuring  him  that  the  French  nation  was  desirous  to  live  at 
peace,  and  preserve  friendship  with  the  grand  signior  ;    but  he 
insisted  that  Ghezzar  should  dismiss  Ibrahim  with  his  mama- 
'lukes.    Ghezzar,  who,  in  his  military  preparations,  had  acted 
by  the  orders  of  the  Porte,  made  no  answer  to  this  letter  £rom 
Bonaparte,  but  sent  back  the  officer  who  carried  it,  and  put  the 
French  at  Acre  into  irons.*     Bonaparte  therefore  proceeded  in 
his  preparations,  including  various  pctUtical  precautions.    The 
force  of  the  army  destined    for  this    expedition  amounted  to 
above  twelve  thousand  men.d    The  obstacles  to  be  encounter- 
ed in  the  passage  of  the  desert  did  not  admit  of  heavy  artiller}' 
being  transport^  by  land ;    the  ordnance  that  had  been  empk>y- 
ed  in  the  siege  of  Alexandria  was  put  on  board  three  frigates, 
which  were  to  xruise  off  Jaffa,  and  to  maintain  a  commuoicatkA 
with  the  army.    Camels  and  mules  were  provided  with  extra- 
ordinary expedition  at  Cairo,  for  carrying  the  light  artillery, 
Mafch  and  ammunition,  and  provisions,  of  which,  the  most  bulky,  as  weU 
progress  of  as  the  most  necessary  article,  was  water.    The  army  was  part- 
the  French  ^^  Ju^q  fQ^p  divisions,  under  generals  Kleber,  Regnier,  Bon, 
*""y*         and  Lannes ;    the  cavalry  was  commanded  by  general  Murat, 
the  artillery  by  general  Domnartin,  and  the  engineers  by  gene- 
ral Chafierell.     A  junction  was  formed,  February  4th,  1799, 
between  the  division  of   Kleber  and  the  advanced  guard  of 
Regnier,  under  the  command  of  general  Grange,  at  Cathick ; 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Larissa,  otlierwise  called  £1 
Arisch,  a  village  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Peneus,  and 
the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  as  well  as  of  mosques  for  the 
defeatathe ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Mahomedan  religion.     Bonaparte  ordered  one 
Syrians  at  ^^  ^^®  towers  of  the  castle  to  be  cannonaded,  and  the  breach  be- 
£1  Ariscb.  iog  opened,  he  summoned  the  place  to  surrender:  the  garrison 
was  composed  of  Amauts  and  Maugrabuis,  all  rude  bartnLriaits, 
without  leaders,  and  uninformed  in  any  of  the  principles  of  war 
that  are  acknowledged  by  civilized  nations:  their  answer  was, 
that  they  were  willing  to  come  out  with  their  arms  and  ba^- 

c  See  Annual  Register  for  1799.  p.  21. 

d  Division  of  Kleber  2,349,  div  wion  of  Bon  2,449,  division  of  Laimes  ^^^. 
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ICuides  ibr  the  infantry  and  cavalry  400,  dromedaries  8&    See  Bertbiex'a 
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gage,  as  it  was  their  wish  to  go  to  Acre.    Bonaparte  professed    CH^P% 

himself  anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood ;  he  therefore  de*  LXV. 
laved  the  assault;®  and,  on  the  2 1st  of  February,*  the  garrison  ^^^'^'^^^ 
surrendered  on  condition  of  being  permittisd  to  retire  to  Baydat  1799. 
near  the  desert.  On  the  24th  of  February  the  army  arrived  at 
Ran  Jounesse,  the  first  village  of  Palestine  beyond  the  desert: 
they  now  reached  the  cultivated  plain  of  Gaza;  and  next  day 
they  inarched  against  the  city.  The  Asiatics,  under  Abdallah  ^ 
bashaur,  first  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  soon  evacuated 
the  town.  At  Gaza  the  republicans  found  a  considerable  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  military  stores.  On' the  21st  of  March, 
the  main  army  of  the  French  began  to  move  towards  Jaffa  (the 
ancient  Joppa,)  a  seaport  in  Palestine,  between  which  and  Da- 
mietta,  along  the  coast,  the  whole  is  desert  and  wild.  This  city 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  without  a  ditch,  and  defended  by 
strong  towers  provided  with  cannon  Trenches  were  opened,  capture  of 
batteries  were  erected,  and  a  practicable  breach  was  made  in  Jaink. 
the  wall :  notwithstanding  two  desperate  sorties,  and  every  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  about  4000  strong,  the  principal 
tower  was  taken,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brave  defenders 
put  to  death  ;  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  striking  terror  into 
other  parts  of  Palestine,  and  wherever  Bonaparte  might  direct 
his  march.  About  three  hundred  Egyptians,  who  escaped 
from  the  assault,  were  sent  back  into  Egypt,  and  restored  to 
their  families.  The  French  found  in  the  towers  of  Jaffa,  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  twenty  siege  pieces,  either  iron  or 
brass.  Having  taken  possession  of  Jaffa,  he  ordered  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  spared  :  in  the  harbour  he  found  fifteen 
small  trading  vessels.  Having  formed  a  divan,  consisting  of 
the  most  distinguished  Turks  in  the  place,  Bonaparte  took  the 
necessary  measures  for  restoring  it  to  a  state  of  defence,  and 
also  established  an  hospital.  Jaffa  was  to  the  army  a  place  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  it  became  the  entreftot  of  every  thing 
that  was  sent  to  them  from  Alexandria  and  Damietta.  From 
Jaffa,  Bonaparte  again  wrote  to  Ghezzar  a  letter,  dated  the  9th 
of  March :  therein  he  avowed  his  friendly  intentions  towards 
the  Turks  and  Syrians;  but  announced  his  determination  to 
march  against  Acre,  unless  the  bashaw  should  become  disposed 
for  peace.  To  this  menace  Ghezzar  returaed  the  following 
verbal  answer:  ^l  have.not  written  to  you,  because  I  am  re- 
^  solved  to  hold  no  communication  with  you :  you  may  march 
"  against  Acre  when  you  please :  I  shall  be  prepared  for  you, 
^  and  will  bury  myself  in  the  ruins  of  the  place,  rather  than  let  Advancea 
"  it  fall  into  your  hands."  On  receiving  this  answer,  Bonaparte  towatds 
proceeded  towards  Acre. '  ^^'*-  ' 

The  city  of  Acre,  called  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  because  it  was?^^^ 
the  residence  of  the  knights  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  defended  i^*^  ^£ 

tbatfi)r. 
e  See  Bertbiei^s  Narrative.  tress. 
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CHAP,    ftgainst  the  Saracens,  is  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
LXV.     the  Phoenician  coasts,  on  the  confines  of  Palestine.     After  being 

s^*^*^^^  wrested  from*  the  christians  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  it  had 
1799.  been  recovered  by  the  crusaders ;  and  afterwards  captured  by 
Saladin ;  it  was  taken  a  second  time  by  the  romantic  va- 
lour of  Richard  L  and  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who 
held  it  about  one  hundred  years  with  great  bravery  :  but  a  dis- 
pute concerning  the  possession  of  it  among  die  cfarbtiaos 
themselves,  gave  an  opportunity  to  Sultan  Melech  Seraf,  with 
an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  reduce  it 
again  under  the  Ottoman  yoke;  and  it  has  since  continued  de- 
pendent on  the  Turks.' 

Situation.  Acre  is  encoinpasaed  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  spacions  and 
fertile  plain ;  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
soyth  by  a  large  bay,  which  extends  from  the  city  to  mount 
Carmel.  So  frequently  the  object  of  contention,  it  was  by  its 
successive  possessors  more  strongly  fortified  than  cities  have 
generally  been  under  those  desultory  and  barbarous  warriors. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  Tate  in  the  evening,  the  French  army 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  of  Acre,  which  is  at  the 
distance  of  about  1500  fathoms  from  the  fortress:  ihe  river 
runs  through  a  very  marshy  ground.  Bonapane  did  not  think 
it  adviseable  to  attempt  so  perilous  a  passage  during  the  night, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  enemy  had  pushed  forward  riflemen  in 
infantry  and.  cavalry,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
night  was  employed  in  constructing  a  bridge;  on  the  18tL, 
at  break  of  day,  the  whole  army  passed  over.*  Bonaparte 
that  day  ascended  an  eminence  that  commands  a  view  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile:  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  attack  the  Syrians,  drawn  up  in  gardens  that  envi- 
roned the  town,  and  compelled  them  to  'retire  within  the  for- 
tress :  the  republican  army  was  encamped  upon  an  insulated 
eminence  that  runs  near  to,  and  parallel  with  the  sea,  and 
which  extends  as  far  as  Cape  Blanc,  about  a  league  and  a  half 
to  the  northward,  commanding  to  the  east  a  plain  about  a 
league  and  three  quarters  in  length,  terminated  by  the  moun- 
tains that  lie  between  Acre  and  Jordan.  The  French  -had 
seized  magazines  at  Caiffa  and  adjacent  villages  which  were 
much  wanted  for  the  sustenance  of  the  .army.  Having  em- 
ployed the  19th  in  reconnoitring  the  fortress,  Bonaparte  resolv- 
ed to  attack  the  front  of  the  salient  angle,  at  the  eastward  of 
the  town :  no  intelligence  had  yet  arrived  of  the  siege  artillery 
that  was  sent  by  sea.     On  the  20th,  the  trenches  were  opened 


The 
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fin  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Danes,  descendants  from  the  christan 
crusaders,  wrested  Acre  ih>m  the  I'urks  :  .and  in  one  age  Faccardanio,  an 
able  and  eminent  chie^  becoming  connected  with  the  I'uscan  princes  of 
Medici,  intboduced  various  improvements  in  the  arts  and  literature :  but, 
aflerhis  death.  Acre  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was  over- 
whelmed like  their  other  dominions^  by  Turkish  barbarism. 

g  Sec  Berthier's  Narrative. 
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mt  about  150  fathoms  from  the  fortress;  and  advantage  was    CHAP« 
taken  of  the  garden,  and  ditches  of  the  old  town,  and  of  an     I^V. 
aqueduct  that  unites  with  the  glacis  of  the  town ;  posts  were  v^^vs*^ 
stationed  to  blockade  (he  place,  so  as  to  keep  the  Syrians  with-      1799. 
in  their  walls,  and  to  repulse  Chem  with  advantage  and  effect,  iii 
case  they  should  attempt  a  «ortie*    In  defending  the  fortress, 
Ghezzar  was  to  be  supported  by  an  army  which  was  to  march 
from  Damascus;  and  the  combined  operation  of  these  forces 
from  Syria,  was  to  be  favoured  by  a  diversion,  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  by  Mourad  bey,  who,  though  compelled  to  retr^t 
before  the  French,  was  yet  in  considerable  strength,  and  would 
be  joined  by  bodies  of  Arabs. 

To  direct  and  assist  the  execution  of  this '  plan,  sir  Sidney  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  hastened  to  Acre.     This  distinguished  officer  had  left  ^1?^*^.^'*^ 
Portsmouth  the  preceding  autumn,  and  was  now  commander  of  Lu^Jj^n 
the  British  naval  force  in  the  Archipelago,  consisting  of  the  Tigre  ii^rives  at 
of  80  guns,  the  Theseus  of  74  guns,  and  the  Alliance  of  20  guns.  Acre. 
Informed  of  the  first  movements  of  Bonaparte,  he  endeavoured 
to  detain  him  by  bombarding  Alexandria,  but  found  that  without 
troops  he  could  do  the  enemy  no  effectual  injury  in  that  city. 
Finding  that  Bonaparte  had  marched  to  Syria,  he  hastened  to 
Acre,  to  concert  with  the  Turkish  governor  the  plan  of  de- 
fence :  he  arrived  two  days  before  the  French  army.     On  the  Captures  a 
1 6th,  an  achievement  of  the  commodore  gready  facilitated  the  ^''^.'JJ^^ 
progress  of  defensive  preparations ;  he  chased  and  captured  ©ff  "*^^"^*' 
the  cape  of  Carmd,  the  whole  French  flotilla,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Eydoun,  chief  of  division,  laden  with  heavy  cannon, 
ammunition,  platforms,  and  other  articles  necessary  for  Bona-  ' 

pane's  army  to  undertake  the  siege.  This  artillery,  consisting 
of  forty-four  pieces,  was  immediately  mounted  on  the  ramparts 
of  Acre,  against  the  line  and  batteries  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as 
OB  the  gun  vessels. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  a  man  of  genius  as  well  aa  military  and  He  P»- 
paval  skill,  clearly  and  fully  comprehended  the  exact  situation  ^^  *"* 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  characters  on  which  he  was  ^J^  '^ 
to  act.     The  adherence  of  the  Asiatics,  either  to  one  side  or  here  le- 
the  other,  would,  he  saw^  depend  on  events :  if  Bonaparte  after  pressing 
srfch  signal  successes  in  Egypt,  were  to  continue  in  his  course  the  pro- 
of  advancing  conquest,  the  Asiatics,  deeming  him  invincible,  |?*"^*^** 
would  desist  from  farther  opposition,  and  many  of  them  would 
even  join  the  French  invaders,  in  the  hopes  of  plunder*     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  were  repelled,  the  Asiatics  would  unite 
with  their  enraged  mahqmedan  brethren  in  harassing  and  an- 
noying the  subduer  of  mussulmen.     The  physical  force  of  the  His  mas- 
Syrians,  and  their  apiaries  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  very  ^^.'Jyj*?^ 
considerable;  but  their  intellectual  and  moral  energies  were  by^j^o^J 
no  means  equal  to  the  French.     Both  France  and  Britain  knew  ^ifairf . 
well,  from  the  experience  of  India,  that  mahomedan  valour,  di- 
rected, methodized,  and  fortified  by  christian  genius:and  skill, 
&nned  very  efficacious  troops.    Smith  was  fully  convinced  thdt 
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CHAP,    the  toldierft  of  western  Asia  were  naturally  as  brave  aa  thost 
LXV.     of  eastern;   and  con&idered  how   their   courage  and  prowess 
\^*^^^w^  could  be  most  speedily  animated  and  directed  to  effectual  ac- 
1799.     tion.     The  time  did  not  admit  of  that  regular  and  systematic 
His  first     discipline  which  assimilates  sepoys  to  British  soldiers;  it  was 
purpose  to  necessary  not  only  to  stimulate  exertion,  but  to  prompt  such 
2J{^^  "**  speedy  cflfbrt  as  would  immediately  influence  Asiatic  opinion : 
the  first  and  grand  object  of  Smith's  comprehensive  mind,  was 
to  infuse  into  the  strength  and  courage  of  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
the  energies  of  a  British  soul;  by  a  kind  of  mental  alchemy  to 
transmute  gross  metal  into  the  purest  and  most  valuable.     This 
was  the    great  principle  of  sir   Sidney    Smith's    policy:   he 
aought  to  give  unity  of  wish  and  pursuit  to  very  great  diversity 
of  sentiment,  prejudice,  and  views ;  to  make  the  mamalukes  of 
Egypt,  the  Turks  of  Syria,  the  bedouins  of  Arabia,  and  the 
christians  of  Palestine,  unite  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  £ih 
He  dilRises  glishmen,  for  opposing  the  French.    In  moral  artillery,  so  suc- 
morai         cessfiilly  as  we  have  seen  prepared  and  employed  by  the  French 
energy  into  commander,  the  Brijtish  officer  also  shewed  himself  supreiftely 
*^^      *  conversant.     He  found  that  different  as  the  various  tTit>cs  were 
strenirtli.    ^"^  ^"^  another,  and  immensely  different  as  they  all  were  from 
Englishmen,  there  were  some  principles  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon.    They  all  regarded  religion,  their  property,  and  their  ii- 
dependence.     Sir  Sidney  Smith  very  a1>ly  and  eloquently  called 
on  believers  to  unite  against  infidels,  on  alt  who  vahied  their  own 
effects,  their  own  country,  families,  and  the  government  which 
was  nK)8t  consonant  with  their  habits  and  sentiments,  to  combine 
against   systematic  plunderers,   invaders,    and   revolutionizers. 
These  representations  being  strongly  urged  in  all  the  cities  and 
provinces  of  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  very  powerful  impres- 
sion, and  great  bodies  of  natives  were  excited  to  approach  to 
Acre.     But  Bonaparte  so  posted  his  troops  as  to  render  the 
arrival  of  succours  by  land  very  difficult.     The  English  com- 
mander therefore,  while  by  his  political  negotiations,  stirring  up 
armies  of  Asiatics  against  the  French,  was  obliged  to  form  his 
military  plans  from  the  garrison  that  was  already  at  Acre :  the 
co-operation  of  the  Asiatics  without  would  depend  upon  the^ef- 
fects  of  the  efforts  within. 

Bonaparte  pressed  the  siege  with  his  usual  vigour  and  skiH. 
The  figure  of  Acre  is  rectangular,  having  the  sea  on  the  vest 
and  south  sides.  Though  Bonaparte  had  approached  from  the 
south  by  mount  Carmel,  which  is  washed  by  the  bay,  he  had 
carried  on  the  siege  on  the  north  ai>d  east  sides,  both  to  inter- 
cept the  Syrian  army  from  the  country,  and  to  be  as  much  as 
TUt  possible,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  British #ihi|>8.    On  the  3d  of 

French  April,  havmg  effected  a  breach  in  the  wall  on  the  northeast  part 
dTect  of  the  to^yn,  he  attempted  to  take  it  by  assault,  but  was  vigor- 
^*^J|J*"*ously  repulsed  with  very  great  loss.  The  British  commander 
AssauUson  "^*^^  dispositbns  for  a  sortie,  to  be  executed  under  the  orders 
the  town,   of  colonel  Douglas,  and  the  direction  of  colonel  Philipeaux. 
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On  the  Tth  of  AprH  it  was  pvoposed  that  the  British  marines    CHAP. 
and  seamen    should  force  their  way  into   a  mine   which   the     ^^* 
French  were  forming  towards  a  tower  that  protected  the  north- ^i^'"^^^**^'" 
east  angle  of  the  wall;  while  the  Turks  should  attack  the  ene*    •  1799. 
my's  trenches  on  the  right  and  left.    The  British  seamen  sikT- 
ceeded  in  destroying  all  that  part  of  the  enemy's  preparations ; 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  slain.      But  a  much  inspirited 
more  important  advantage  was  attained  than  even  the  destnic-  andheaded 
tion  of  the  work :   the  example  of  the  British  forces  inspirited  ^  ^ht  En- 
thc  Turks  to  the  most  determined  and  resolute  efforts:    theygj'*^*^® 
were   filled  with  admiration    of  their    valiant  defenders,  and    *{*^l^g 
wished  to   vie  with   them  in  prowess  and  skill.      Bonaparte,  attack, 
meanwhile,  was  successfully  engaged  in  repelling  the  approaches 
of  the  Syrian  army,  and  his  generals,  Kleber  and  Murat  gained 
repeated  victories  in  S>Tia ;  while  he  himself  continued  before 
Acre.     During  thfe  montli  of  April,  various  sorties  were  made» 
in  which  the  garison  was  generally  successful.     In  the   begin- 
ning of  May,  a  fleet  of  transports   appeared  in  the  road  of 
Acre,  bringing  a  strong  re-enforcement  of  troops,  commanded  Qp^^d  ts- 
by  Hassan  bey.     Bonaparte  'determined  on  a  vigorous  assault  g^ult  by  * 
before  those  troops  should  be  disembarked.     The  constant  fire  tJie 
of  the  besiegers  was  suddenly  increased  ten  fold>  and  they  had  French, 
raised  epaulements  which  shielded  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
British   ships.      Several  batteries,  managed   by  sailors,    were 
planted  on  shore,  which,  added  to  the  Turkish  musquetry,  did 
great  execution.      Stilly  however*  the  enemy   gained   ground, 
and  made  a  lodgment  in  the   second   story  of  the  northeast 
tower.     The  upper  part  being  entirely  battered  down,  and  the 
ruins  in  the  ditch  forming  the  ascent  by  which   they  mounted: 
day  light  showed  the  French  standard  on  the  outer  angle  of  the 
town.     The  fire  of  the  besieged  was  much  slackened   in  com- 
parison to  that  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  British  flanking  fire 
was  become  of  If  ss  effect,  the  enemy  having  covered  them- 
selves in  this  .lodgpnent,  and  the  approach  to  it  by  two  tra- 
verses across  the  ditch.     Hassan  bey's  troops  were  in  the  boats, 
though  as  yet  but  half  way  to  shore.    This  was  a  most  critical 
point  oT  the  contest,  and  an  effort  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  place  for  a  short  time  till  their  arrival.     Here  the  genius  of  Smith  em- 
sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  alarm,  retaining  ploys  his 
the  completest  self  possession  and  a  thorough  command  of  all»»ij®"  «• 
his  faculties,  devised  one  of  those  happy  movements  which  *®*^*"" 
have  frequently  decided  the  fate  of  battles,  and  even  of  nations : 
he  landed  his  crew  at  the  mole,  and,  arming  them  with  pikes, 
led  them  to  the  breach,  where  the  Turks,  having  made  a  very 
brave  resistance,  were  fast  becoming  feeble  and  hopeless,  and 
many  of  them,  in  despair,  were  leaving  the  conflict ;    when  the 
sight  of  such  a  re-entorcement  re-animated  their  valour  and  in- 
spirited the  most  astonishing  efforts.    The  grateful  acclamations 
•f  the  Asiatics,  men,  women,  and  children,  went  feelingly  homo 
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'  CHAP,    to  the  hearts  of  our  generous  tars,^  and  invigorated  their  glad* 
LXV.     dened  co-adjutors.     With  the  heroic  sailors^the  fugitive  Asiatia 
s^^>r^^^  returned  to  the  breach,  which  was  defended  by  a  few  brafe 
1799.      Turks,  whose  most  destructive  missile  weapons  were  heavy 
^^^^^^^gtones;  these,  striking  the  assailants  on   the  head,  overthrew 
^?Iv![i!!"^the  foremost  down  the  slope,  and  impeded  the  proeress  of  the 
this  heroic  ^^^*      ^  succession,  however,    ascended  to  the  assault,  the 
band.         heaps  of  ruins  between  the  two  parties  serving  as  a  breastwork 
for  both.    The  muzzles  of  their  muskets  touched  one  another, 
and  the  spear  heads  of  the  standards  were  k>cked  together. 
Ghezzar,  hearing  that  the  English  were  on  the  breach,  quitted 
his  station,  where,  according  to  the  aacient  Turkish  custom,  be 
was  sitting  to  reward   such  as  should   bring  him  the  heads  of 
the  enemy,   and  distributing  musket  catridges  with  his  own 
hand.     The  energetic  old  man,  coming  behind,  forcibly  piiUed 
them   down,    saying,    if   any    harm   happened  to  his  £j)g;l!sh 
friends,  all  was  lost.^    This  amicable  contest,  as  to  who  should 
defend  the  breach,  occasbned  a  rush  of  Turks  to  the  spot)  and 
thus  time  was  gained  for  the  arrival  of  the  first  body  of  Has- 
san's troops.    It  was  necessary  to. combat  the  bashaw's  repug- 
nance to  the  admission  of  any  troops  but  his  Albanians  into  the 
garden  of  his  seraglio,  become  a  very  important  post,  as  occu- 
pying the  terre-plein  of  the  rampart.     There  were  not  abore 
two   hundred   of  the  original  thousand   Albanians    left    alire. 
The  eloquence  of  sir  Sidney  overruled  the  bashaw's  objectioiis: 
a  regiment,  called  the  Chifflic,  was  introduced,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  men,  armed  with  bayonets,  and  disciplined  after  the 
European  method,  under  sultan  Selim's  own  eye ;  and  placed, 
by  his  orders  under  sir  Sidney's  immediate  command.     The 
garrison,  animated  by  the  appearance  of  such  a  re-enforce- 
ment, was  now  all  on  foot,  and  there  being  consequently  enough 
to  defend  the  breach,  sir  Sidney  proposed  to  the  bashaw  to  get 
rid  of  the  objects  of  his  jealousy,  by  opening  his  gates  to  let 
them  make  a  saUy,  and  then  to  take  the  assailants  in  flanL 
Ghezzar  readily  complied :   the  gates  were  opened,  the  Turks 
rushed  out;   but  were  repulsed  with  loss.     The  French  now 
renewed  the  attack,  and  in  a  massive  column  advanced  to  the 
breach.     Ghezzar  proposed  not  to  defend  the  opening  this  time : 
but  to  suffer  a  certain  number  of  them  to  enter,  and  close  with 
them  before  they  were  joined  by  the  rest.     The  French  column 
thus  mounted  the  breaoh  unmolested,  and  descended  from  the 
rampart  into  the  bashaw's  garden,  where,  in  a  veiy  few  mi- 
nutes, the  bravest  and  most  aidvanced  among  them  lay  headless 
corpses;   the  sabre,  with  the  addition    of  a   dagger    in    the 
other  hand,  proving  more  than  a  inatch  for  the  bayonetJk     Re- 
fa  See  letters  of  sir  Sidney*  London  Gazette,  September  10th,  1799l 
ilbid. 
k  See  til!  Sidney  Smith's  letter  of  May  9tb,  in  the  Gazette  of  SepitCEOiber 
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tkining  th«  spirit  which  the  energetic  heroism  of  the  British    CHAP* 
seamen  had  inspiredi  the  Turks  charged  th€  republicans  with     LXY.  , 
80  impetuous  and  pe^severing  vigour,  as  finally  to  accomplish  n-^^^-^^^i/ 
sir  Sidney's  design,  by  a  complete  repulse  of  the  enemy.  Du-      1799. 
ring  this  conflict,  muldtudes  of  spectators  cotered  the  surround-  J**® 
ing  hills,  ready,  as  usual  with  those  unprincipled  hordes,  to  join  JjJJ^IJ^}^**^ 
the  conqueror;    and,  through  the  efforts  of  Smith,  taught  that^anquwh- 
the  French  invader  was  not  irresistible,  were  the  more  disposed  ed. 
to  join  the  opposite  party.     Continuing  bis  purpose  of  availing 
himself  of  the  turns  of  opinion  with  great  skill  and  genius,  the 
British  commander  sent  circular  letters  to  the  native  tribes,  re- 
calling them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  interest,  and  engaging 
them  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  Frenich  camp.     The  repulse 
of  the  eiglith  of  May,  so  glorious  in  effort^  proved  more  speedily 
decisive  in  event  than  even  its  illustrious  author  himsplf  expect- 
ed.^   From  this  time,  Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been  convinced 
of  the  impolicy  of   farther  perseverance  against  Acre,  and  the 
impracticability  of  farther  advances   into  the  Turkish  empire. 
As  he  himself  had  wared  partly   by  moral  artillery,  he. per- 
ceived he  had  met  with  an  antagonist  who  applied  himself  to 
the  same  species  of  engine :  he  saw,  that  without  the  co-ope- 
ration ofAsifadc  opinion  and  assistance,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him,  with  his  reduced  army,  to  proceed ;  and  he  saw  that 
British  heroism  and  genius,  followed  by  success,  had  given  an 
effectual  turn  to  the  natives.     Nor  was  enmity  to  him,  he  well 
knew,  confined  to  Turkish  Asia,  disaffection  had  been  studiously 
promoted  by  the  beys  in  Egypt,  which  the  reports  of  his  dis- 
appointment would  encourage  to  manifest  itself.     His  own  pre*' 
sence  only  could  effectually  repress  attempts  so  extremely  pro- 
bable.    Persistance  in  his  present   undertaking    was  wasteful  ' 
and  ruinous.     Farther  advance,  from  the  impulse  communica- 
ted by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  was  totally  impracticable.    To  retreat  uctreit 
alone   remained :    and  on  this  movement  Bonaparte  resolved,  from  Acrew 
May  20th,  he  began  his  departure  towards  Egypt.     His  batter-  Bonaparte 
ing  train  of  artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-three  pieces  fell  into  returns  to 
the  hands  of  the  English ;  the  lighter  artillery,  which  had  been  Egypt 
brought  through  the  desert,  was  sent  back  by  sea :  but  captured 
by  sir  Sidney  Smith.     The  British  officers,  whom  sir  Sidney 
mentioned  as,  after  Philipeaux  and  Douglas,  the  most  eminently 
distinguished,  were,  major  Oldfield,  killed  in  one  of  tha  first 
sorties;    captain  Wilmot,  and  captain  Miller,  of  the  navy,  of 
whom  the  former  lost  his  life ;   lieutenants  Wright,  Brodie,  aiid 
Canes;  and  Summers,  the  midshipman;    and  indeed  all  our 
force,  naval  and  marine,  are   included  in  the  high  praises  of 
their  brave  and  meritorious  commander.    Thus  terminated  the 

I  In  the  close  of  his  letter  of  May  9th,  sir  Sidney  was  still  doubtful  of  the 
immediate  issue  of  the  contest ;  though  he  was  convinced  it  had  so  muck 
weakened  the  republican  anny,  that  it  would  ultimately  prevent  the  pro- 
Sress  of  their  invasion.    See  last  paragraph  of  kis  letter* 
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CHAP«    siege  of  Acre,  after  having  lasted  sixty-four  days.    The  garri- 
LXV.     son  consistifi}^  originally  of  undisciplined  troops,  and  possessing 
s^^>^^>hm^  scarcely  any  ailillery,  must  have  soon  fallen  before  the  rcpub- 
1799.      lican  host,  if  the  brave  bands  of  England,  widi  a  Douglas  and 
The  1  urks  a  Smith,  had  not  intervened.     But  it  was  not  merely  the  pbysi- 
'^'^  ^1^      ^^  force,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hundred  men,  that  could  rom- 
Abmikir     ^^^  ^^^  Gallic  multitudes  of  victorious  veterans,  so  command- 
but  are  de-  ^^ »    ^^   ^^   ^^  energy  which  their  exampfe  inCu&ed  into  the 
f&ated.       Asiatic   defenders,  that  soiled  the  enemy.     By   this  successful 
defence  of  Acre,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  able    and  berok 
Smith  saved  the  rich  provinces  and  cities  of  Asiatic,  and  even 
l!tiropean  Turkey,  from  becoming  a  prey  to   the  French  re- 
public;   swelling  the    possessions  of  our  enemy,  already  so 
enormous,  with  the  addition  of   territory  and   its   spoils,  that 
would  have  afforded  the  means  of  farther  aggrandizement  and 
spoiliation',  dangerous  to  every  other  country.    As  sir  Sidnej 
Smith  first  showed  that  even  Bonaparte  was  not  invincible  bj 
ENGLISHMEN,  he  first  effectually  repressed  Gallic  schemes 
Measures   ^^  boundless  ambition,  which  invaded,  revolutionized,  and  de- 
of  Bona-     Spoiled  unoffending  nations.     Such  must  impartial  history  trans- 
parte  for     mit  to  posterity,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  defender  of  Acre,  and  the 
the  im-      repeller  of  Bonaparte. 

efEriML^  Bonaparte,  in  the  end  of  June,  after  being  much  harrassed  by 
^^  the  Asiatics  In  his  retreat^  arrived  at  Cairo.  The  successes  of 
the  Turks,  in  defensive  operations,  encouraged  them  to  attempt 
a  plan  of  offence  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt ;  and  a  considera- 
ble Turkish  army  landed  at  Aboukir.  Bonaparte  being  at 
Cairo,  informed  of  the  arrival  of  this  armament,  after  maknig 
proper  dispositio'ns  for  the  defence  and  peace  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Cairo,  and  for  preserving  a  communication  with  both, 
marched  to  Alexandria;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Aboukir, 
where  the  Turks  were  posted.  On  the  25th  of  July  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which,  as  the  French  veterans  bad  only  to  con- 
tend with  undisciplined  Ottomans,  they  gained  a  signal  victory. 
The  Turks  immediately  left  Egypt,  and  Bonaparte  returned  to 
civil  arrangements.  Having  repelled  this  invasion^  and  also 
crushing  several  attempts  of  the  mamalukes,  he,  during  the 
rest  of  his  stay,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
the  country,  natural,  civil,  and  political ;  and  to  deviung  im- 
provements. He  was  ardently  desirous  to  promote  the  interests 
of  literature  and  science,  and  to  bring  every  kind  of  intellec- 
tual ability  into  efficient  action.  With  this  view  the  learned 
mcTiy  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Egypt,  were  employed  in  de- 
termining laUtudes ;  examining  the  state,^and  taking  the  sur- 
veys of  canals  and  lakes  ;  in  repairing  canals  \^  in  examining 
*  .  and  describing  plants  and  animals,  in  mineraldgical  researches; 
and,  what  is  nearly  connected  with  these,  chyniical  experiments; 
in  making  observations,  geological,  nosological,  and  meteorok' 

m  See  Denon,  passim.  * 
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cal ;  in  drawing  plans  of  towns,  edifices,  and  Tarioua  monu-    ^^Af 
ents  of  antiquity ;  in  improving  agriculture ;  in  erecting  a   Jf|^ 
lymical  labaratory,    founderies,   windmills^   and  other  useful  ^^'^^'^^ 
>rks.     Bonaparte  formed  a  librar^r,  and  an  institution  for  pro-     ^'^^ 
otingart,  science,  and  philosophy.    He  also  paid  particular 
ention  to  navigation  and  commerce.     He  took  a  very  detail- 
survey  x»f  the  towns,  and  adjacent  coasts,  and  ordered  the 
nstrucdon  of  certain  works  for  the  defence  of  this  important 
St.    For  the  encouragement  of  commerce  be  lowered  the 
ties  paid  to  the  bashaws  and  mamalukea;  and  for  carriage 
goods,  established  regular  caravans  from  Sues  to  Cairo  and 
Ibies.    He  discovered  the  remains  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  and 
Ling  a  geometrical  survey  of  its  course,  ascertained  the  exist- 
ce  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  works  in  the  world, 
ieed  few  generals,  reconled  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  sur- 
ged Bonaparte,  in  uniting  with  the  progress  of  arms  the  re- 
aches of  investigation,  the  deduction  of  science  with  their 
ictical'  applications  to  the  purposes  of  life.     Such  were  the 
rsuits  of  thi9  conqueror,  when  the  affairs  of  France  recalled 
n  from  the  banks  ef  the  Nile  to  the  banka  of  the  Seine. 
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Internal 
affairs  of 
France. 


Internal  affairs  of  France — ^thc  directory  becomes  unpopular— the  rerhal 
of  the  system  of  terror  threatened-  Bonaparte  unexpectedly  arrives 
from  Eg>pt— character  and  views  of  the  able  Sieyes— popularity  of  tto- 
naparte-^he  is  adored  by  the  army— plan  of  a  new  const  iuitim) — Bona- 
parte is  inve&ted  with  the  command  of  tlie  army— tlie  legislative  bodies 
translated  to  St.  Cloud-vBonaparte's  address  to  the  arm^^l:e  ^ter»  the 
council  of  elders — and  h  favourably  rewived— oppostd  m  tlie  cmlhcil  of 
fivehundred  -but  ib  seconded  by  pvnadiem  wiih  bayonets^  the  parlU 
sans  of  Bonaparte  pray  for  his  assistance,  to  enable  them  to  deliberate 
peaceably —the  grenadier  guards  remove  the  relr»ctory  nicmberfr-diaso- 
lution  of  the  legislature— new  conbtitution^Honkparie  is  chosen  diief 
oon.sut— offers  jjeace  lo  his  Britannic  majesty  — Briuin— gloomy  prospect 
— prople  ag-am  wish  for  a  peace — meciinerQt  parliamcnt~piopo«als  ot  tlie 
consul  U>  our  ktng— answer  rejecting  his  proposals-^suhmicted  to  parlia- 
ment—argument.s  of  ministers,  insincerity  and  instability  of  Bonaparte — 
of  oppo(»ition,  that  Bonaparte  is  disposed  and  competent  to  make  peace 
—the  rejection  of  the  overtures  is  upproved  by  .great  majr*rities.-  Ger- 
'ffian  subsidies^* motion  for  an  inquiiy  mio  the  expedition  to  Holland — 
rejected  by  a  great  majority  -  pix>grcss  of  the  intended  union  with  Ire- 
land—proposed articles— xirgumeiits  for  and  ngainst— the  plan  of  unicMx, 
and  time  of  commencement  aw  finally  fixed  by  both  parliaments-^dear- 
ness  of  provisions— com  and  bread  bi'll— bill  of  lord  Auckland  conorm- 
ing  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons— the  duke  of  Clarence's  view  cf 
the  subject— ar^ments  for  and  against— is  rejected  -warmly  engages 
the  public  attention— attempt  at  the  theatre  to  assassinate  our  so^rretgn  | 
—is  found  to  arise  from  lunscy— arixiotu  alarm  of  the  public -amend- 
ment of  the  insanity  bill— parliament  rises. 

THE  war  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  had  not  only  fed  and 
*  supported  itself,  but  afforded  a  surplusage  of  finance  to  the 
treasury  of  Paris.  Scarcely  had  that  renowned  chief  embarked 
on  board  the  French  squadron  at  Toulon,  when  a  remi&sucrss 
was  visible  in  the  military  affairs  of  France.  Neither  was  the 
genius  of  the  directory,  Barras  alpne  excepted,  suked  to  mrar ; 
nor  did  the  system  on  which  they  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
their  own  power  and  fortune,  admit  of  that  pure,  ^tbfiil,  and 
prompt  distribution  of  the  resources  of  the  nation^  which  was 
necessary  to  a  vigorous  exertion  in  so  many  scenes  on  such  an 
extended  theatre.  A  majority  of  them,  Reubel,  Lepaux,  and 
Merlin,  bred  lawyers,  were  jealous  of  military  renown  and 
influence ;  and  wished  not  for  any  greater  number  of  troops 
than  might  be  necessary  barely  to  secure  the  frontier,  and«  above 
all,  their  own  despotism  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic. 
The  possession  of  authority,  and  the  new  avenues  for  govern- 
ing by  corruption,  diminished  in  their  eyes  the  necessity'of  sup- 
porting themselves  by  supporting^  the  army.  The  Kr^nch 
were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  lovers  of  order,  aiKi  the 
jacobins.    The  former  were  the  most  numerous,  as  xirell  as 
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respectable ;  the  latter  the  most  united,  darings  and  active.    The    CHAP. 
tiirectory  endeavoured  to  acquire  popularity,  by  forbearing  the    LXYL 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes :  supplies  of  men,  and  all  necessaries  v^^v^^^^ 
were  wanting  to  the  armies;  nor  were  the  sums  which  were     1799. 
raised  honestly  applied  to  public  services;  and  the  directory 
became  odious  and  despicable.     The  discomfiture  and  defeats  The  direc 
that  every  where  attended  the  French  armiesi  in  the  earlier  tory  be- 
part  of  1799,  united  with  a  general  contempt  and  detestatbn  comes  ua- 
of  the  executive  government,  awakened  the  courage  with  the  pop^dar. 
hopes  of  the  jacobins,  and  threatened  the  moderate  and  peace- 
able part  of  the  nation  with  a  revival  of  the  system  of  terror. 
The  directors  through  fear  resigned,  and  a  new  directory  wasTliereTlv 
substituted  in  their  place;  the  nadon  was  in  the  greatest  confu^^ofthe 
sion;  and  thought  with  regret  on"  the  absence  of  the  renowned  •y*^™  ^ 
general  who   had  given  them  victory  and  gloiy.     Bonaparte  J^^^^ 
was  warned  how  much  his.  political  weight  was  wanted,  anded.    ^ 
conceived  what  important  effects  his  presence  might  produce 
at  Paris;  he  therefore  resolved  to  leave  Egypt     At  his  de- 
parture, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  army,  expressing  the  necessity 
of  his  immediate  return  to  France,  and  declaring  his  regret  to 
part  from  the  brave  men  to  whom  he  was  so  tenderly  attached. 
Kleber  he  appointed  commander  in  chief,  during  his  abseifce, 
and  Oessaix  general  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  set  sail  from  Aboukir 
with  two  frigates  and  two  sloops.     On  the  24th  of  August, 
without  fearing  interception,  he  encountered  the  MediteiTane- 
an ;  and  in  the  end  of  September  arrived  at  Corsica.     Sailing 
from  thence  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  he  approached 
the  coast  of  France,  he  was  nearly  overtaken  by  some  English 
cruisers,  but  dexterously  escaped  the  danger,  by  striking  into  a 
small  seaport  in  Provence.     As  he  passed  from  the  south  to 
Paris,  he  was  received  wijh  triumphal  honours.    The  courier  Bonapirte 
who  had  been  despatched  before  him,  to  announce  his  arrival  "5ff P®^^ 
to  the  directory,  and  to  prepare  relays  of  horses  for  his  journ^y^riviMftom 
called  out  for  them  every  where  in  his  n&me;  and  from  *  every  ggyp^^ 
town  and  village  the  people  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and  accom- 
panied him  beyond  their  respective  communiUes :  so  immense 
was  the  crowd,  even  in  the  roads,  that  the  carriages  found  it 
difficult  to  go  forward.     At  Lyons,  but  most  of  all  at  Paris,  he 
was  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration.    These  sentinients 
facilitated,  and  indeed  probably  produced   the  revolution  of 
1799.  ,  ■       . 

One  of  the  new  directors  was  the  abb6  Sieyes,  a  man  of  great  character 
metaphysical   al^lity,  combined   with    political    address,  ^^o»*"^.^^ 
though  onamiable  in   his  manners,  had  acquired  very   great  if^"*"***^ 
sway    with    the    moderate   party  of  republicans,     The   abbfc   **^^* 
Sieyes  had  early  foreseen,  or  apprehended,  the  discordant  and 
fluctuating  nature  of  the  various  forms  of  government  that  had 
been  adopted  since  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.     He  had 
attempted,  in  vain,  the  introduction  of  a  constitution,  which, 
though  still  retaining  the  name,  and  in  some  degree  the  foim  of 
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CH\r.  n  ropublic,  should  be  consolidated  and  swajcd  bj  one  chief 
UTVI*  magistrate  and  a  constitutional  juiy^  or  conservative  senate; 
v^^^^^^i^  and,  in  the  various  changes  that  took  place  from  time  to  timet 
1799.  Me  was  a  friend  to  an  increase  of  power  in  the  bands  of  the 
^ecutive  government.  The  abb6  Sieyes  had  gained  an  as- 
cendency in  the  public  councils,  but  bad  to  contend  with  the 
democratical  party ;  and  to  overthrow  the  principles  and  plans 
of  this  faction  by  an  opposite  system,  in  which  his  own  project 
of  a  single  chief  and  a  constitutional  jury  should  be  adopted, 
was  the  leading  principle  in  his  conduct,  and  the  great  object  of 
his  incessant  contrivance  In  the  returning  disposition  to  ibe 
govtmiuent  of  a  single  person,  the  sentiments  of  Sieyes,  sup- 
ported by  his  distinguished  abilities,  produced  him  very  gr^ 
Xnfluence  among  tlie  moderate  and  much  more  numerous  party; 
and  at  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  he  was  deemed  the  most  pro- 
found political  character  in  the  civil  department  of  the  French 
l^public ;  and  indeed  none  could  surpass  him  in  the  power  of 
compassing  his.  ends  by  intellectual  dexterity  and  skill.  His 
great  object  was  to  command  the  minds  of  men,  and  rather  by 
Convincing  their  understandings,  or  at  least  inipressing  on  tkcm 
his  doctrines  and  views  than  by  interesting  their  passions.  He 
Spoke  more  to  the  opinions,  than  the  feelings  of  men;  was 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  proselytes  than  partisans.  To  em- 
ploy an  analogy  which  has  been  before  used  in  the  history, 
the  artillery  of  Sieyes  was  father  logical  than  moral;  the  pre- 
dominancy of  his  intellectual  deductions,  he  seems  to  hare 
sought  more  than  external  splendour  and  power.  It  was  at 
lirst  doubted  whether  the  metaphysical  depth  of  Sieyes,  or  the 
sublime  conception,  invention,  and  design,  the  penetrating 
genius,  firm  and  undaunted  spirit,  conciliating  policy,  and  mili- 
tary renown  of  Bonaparte,  would  acquire  the  ascendency: 
but  a  subtile  and  profound  metaphysician,  applying  exclusiTciy 
to  reason,  if  he  come  into  competition  with  one  whose  intel- 
lectual meditation  is  combined  with  a  versatile  and  soaring 
imagination,  with  energy  of  affection  and  of  active  powers, 
applying  not  only  to  the  reason  but  to  the  fancy  and  passions, 
will  soon  find  himself  totally  surpassed  in  the  power  of  com- 
manding men.  The  profound  philosophers  might  have  greatly 
infiuenced  transcendent  genius-  engaged  in  energetic  actions, 
but  the  acting  statesman  or  heroes  would  always,  if  really  men 
of  superior  ability,  preside  and  govern.  In  no  human  society 
could  a  Locke,  if  he  had  turned  statesman,  have  outstripped  s 
secretary  Pitt  or  a  Marlborough;  a  Hume  or  a  Montesquieu,  a 
Frederick ;  an  Aristotle,  an  Alexander.  Among  the  susceptible, 
ardent,  and  impetuous  French,  so  fond  of  glory,  and  not  only 
of  great,  but  of  striking  and  brilliant  actions  and  characters, 
there  could  be  litde  doubt  to  whom  the  preference  would  be 
given,  if  a  contest  had  actually  taken  place  between  Sieyes 
9fhd  Bonaparte ;  but,  in  fact  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a 
4o|By^tition  ever  was  in  agitation.     Indeed}  their  respecdve 
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characters  and  Gircumstances  rendered  concert  expedient  and    CHAP. 
practicable.     Bonaparte  uniformly  professed  himself  the  votary    LrXYL 
of  that  moderate  and  regulated  government,  which  suited  the  >^"''^'^*^ 
metaphysical  delineation  of  Sieyes;    and  Bonaparte,  from  his      t799. 
talents,  his  popularity,  and  estimation  among  Frenchmen,  was ''f^^JJjJ^*^ 
the  most  efficient  person  that  could  be  found  for  carrying  such  p^^^"** 
a  system  of  legislation  into  ei^ecution,  and  lor  undertaking  the 
supreme   active  functions  of  such  a  government.     Bonaparte 
soon  manifested  that  be*  was  inimicsd  to  Jacobinical  licentious* 
ness,  and  joined  the  moderate  party.     He  also  showed  himself 
very  conscious  that  the  fate  of  France  was  in  his  power.    The  He  Is  adoN 
army  was-  at  his  devotion,  through  all  its  ranks  and  gradations ;  ed  by  the 
among  the  people  he  was  the  object  of  idolizing  admiration.  ^^Y* 
Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  admitted  into  their  councils  Rcederer ; 
these  associates,  assured  that  the  multitude,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary, would  folk>w  Bonaparte,  concerted  a  new  plan  of  govern  Plan  of  a 
ment:  the  ostensible  and  avowed  object  of  this  junto  was  to  n.w- con- 
deliver  the  republic  from  the  evils  of  jacobhiism,  which  had  stitution. 
produced   such   enormous  mischiefs,  and    dreadful    miseries. 
The  associates  communicated  their  scheme  to  several  menoilxirs 
of  the  legislative  assemblies,  whom   they  reckoned  confidents 
and    friends.      The  prevalence   of  jacobinism    and    anarchy, 
they,  with  reason,  imputed  to  too  great  preponderance  of  de- 
mocracy  in   the  legislature  and  ^vernment,  notwithstanding 
the  various  correctives  they  had  undergone  since  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  national  convention.    The  control  of  the  council  of 
elders  was  too  feeble  for  restraining  the  violence  and  licentious- 
.  ness  of  a  popular  assembly ;  the  executive  authority  distribu- 
ted among  five,  was  totally    inefficient  and  inadequate  to   its 
purposes.  .  The   principles  of  the  projected  change  were,  an 
increase  of  control  upon  the  popular  part  of   the  legislature, 
and  an  increase  of  executive  power,  that  for  this  purpose,  there 
should  be  one  supreme  executive  magistrate.    The  plan  for 
effecting  this  alteration,  was'  a  represehtative  assembly :    the 
memliers  of  the  senate  were  to  have  a  much  more  durable 
power  than  the  former  council  of  elders :    t6  lessen  farther  the 
popular  character  of   the  legislative  bodies,  the  chief  part  of 
their  business  was  to  be  transacted  by  committees  of  twenty- 
five  each,  who  were  to  arrange  objects  of  police,  legislation, 
and  finance,  in  conjunction  with  the    executive  power :  thus, 
the  real  deliberative  body,  instead  of  being  excessively  demo- 
cratical,  was  now  proposed  to  be  oligarchical.    The  executive 
power  was  to  be  vested  in  three  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to 
be  the  supreme  magistrate.    This  executory  was  to  possess  the 
administrative  fimctiona  in  every  department,  and  to   appoint 
alt  the  officers  civil  and  military^  for  internal   tranquillity,  de- 
fence against  foreign  enemies,  every  kind  of  intercourse  with 
foreign  oowers;  in  short,  for  every  purpose  of  executorial  con* 
duct.     More  cfosely  to   unite  the  deliberative  oligarchy  with 
the  executorial  monardi]^  infliaeiice  was.  to  be.  add^  to  power; 
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CH4P.    the  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  were  not    onljr  allowed 
tXVL  ''^t  invited  to  accept  and  exercise  the  manifold  offices  of  ho- 
^^"^'"^^^  nour,  trust,  and  emolument,  dependent  on  the  chief  consul. 
J799,    The  libettors  of  this  project  enlarged  the  circle  of  ihcir  com- 
munications, and  gained  over  a  considerable  number  of  the 
council  of  elders,  who  either  really  deemed  such  a  change  ne- 
cessary for  the  suppression    of  Jacobinical  anarchy,  or  uidiri- 
dually  hoped  for  a  much  larger  share  of  emolument  and  power, 
now  that  the  management  of  the  nation  was  to  be  contracted 
into  so  narrow  a  circle.     Though  many  were  trusted,  yet  with 
such  discrimination  and  caution  was  the  confidence  imparted, 
that  the  secret  was  kept  inviolate,  until  the  moment  of  intend- 
ed manifestation.     Having  concerted  their  plan,  the  associates 
with  firmness,  energy,  and   consummate  ability,  carried  jt  into 
execution.     By  an   article  of  the  constitution  of  1795,  it  was 
estkblished,  that  the  council  of  elders  might  change,  whenever 
they  should  think  proper,  the   residence  of  the  legislative  bo- 
dies; that,  in  this  case,  they  should  appoint  a  new  place  and 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  icouncils;  and  that,  whatever 
the  elders  should  decree  with  regard  to  this  point,  should  be 
Iield  irrevocable.    Paris,  where  the   jacobins  were  still  so  nu- 
merous, was  not   the   scene  for  effecting  the  change  with  that 
ease  and  tranquillity  which  the  projectors  deemed  most  effec- 
tual to   the   promotion  of  their  scheme.     A  majority  of  tiie 
council  of  elders  were  now  gained  over  to  their  views.     A 
committee  of  in&pectors  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
conspiracies  alleged  to  be  carried  on  by  jacobins.     This  com- 
mission bein^  in  the  interests  of  the  associates,  represented 
jacobin  conspiracies  as  about  to  burst  forth  upon  Paris.     Eariy 
in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  they  sent  letters  of 
convocation  to  all   the  members  of  the  council  of  elders,  ex- 
cept noted  jacobins.     The  members  thus  convoked,  not  in  the 
real  secret,  wei*e  told  that  a  terrible  conspiracy  of  jacobins  was 
preparing,   and  that  the  most  effectual  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  averting  the  danger.    Camot  expatiated  on   the 
impending  mischiefe,  and  the  necessity  of  speedy  and  eflTective 
measures  for  deliverance.    Regnier  adopted  the  same  tenor  of 
reasoning,  as  to  the  alarming  plots  of  jacobins,  but  was   more 
particular  and  specific  in  recommending^  the  means  of  delivery. 
They  ought  to  transport  the  legislative  body  to  a  place  near 
Paris,  where  they  might  deliberate  sately  on  the  measures  ne- 
Bonaparte  ces&ary  for  the  salvation  of  tlje  country.     Bonaparte  was  ready 
is  invested  to  undertake  the  execution  of  feny  decree  with  which  he  might 
With  the     \^  charged :  he,  thei'efore,  proposed   that  the  councils  should 
of  thenar-  ^^  transferred  to  St.  Cloud  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a 
my.        '  great  majority.     It  \?tis  farther  moved   and  resolved,  that  tJus 
translation   should  take  place  on  the  following  day ;  that  Bona- 
parte should  be  charged  whh  the  execution  of  the  decree,  and 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  security  of  th^  national 
representation ;    that,  for  this  aid,  be  shoald  be  invested  with 
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the  general  command  of  eveiy  kind  of  armed  force  at  Paris ;   CHAP, 
that  he  should  be  called  into  the  council  to  take  the  requisite     LXVL 
oaths  ;  and  finally,  that  a  message,  containing  the  resolution  of  <«^v^^/ 
the  council,  should  be  sent  to  the  directory,  and  to  the  council  of    1799. 
five  hundred. 

An  address  was  voted  to  the  French  people,  stating,  the  right  TransU- 
possessed  by  the  council  of  elders,  to  remove  the  legislative  |*^  ^*^  .***• 
body  to  St.  Cloud,  and  also  the  motives  which  had  induced  ^^  ^^'g^^ 
them  to  use  the  privilege  in  the  present  circumstances.*  The  cloud, 
general  avowed  object  of  the  council,  was  to  repress  the  spirit 
of  insubordination,  faction,  and  commotion.  The  Parisians 
moved  by  this  address,  desirous  of  peace,  and  confident  in 
Bonaparte,  waited  calmly  for  the  developement  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Bonaparte  by  the  decree  of  the  council  invested  with 
irresistible  military  force,  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  assem- 
bly, accompanied  by  several  generals ;  he  informed  the  coun*- 
cil  that  he  would  execute  the  decree  in  his  own  name,  and  that 
of  his  companions  in  arms;  *^ assisted  (he  said)  by  my  brave 
*'  companions,  I  will  put  a  stop  to  the  prevailing  disturbances  : 
^  we  want  a  republic  foundtd  on  kvvU  liberty ^  or  a  national 
^representation;  we  shall  have  it — I  swear  we  shaU."  The 
message  of  the  elders  being  read  at  the  bar  of  the  council 
of  five  hundred,  the  deputies  not  intrusted  with  the  secret 
were  struck  with  astonishment,  observed  silence,  and  suspend- 
ed all  deliberation.  Various  proclamations  were  published  on 
the  occasion,  by  the  supporters  of  Bonaparte's  schemes :  one  Bona- 
of  these  was  by  himself  addressed  to  the  army,  he  therein  P*'**^**^ 
informed  the  soldiers  of  the  command  which  had  been  <^o"~thetfiny. 
ferred  on  him ;  inviting  them  to  second  him  with  their  accustom- 
ed courage  and  firmness,  promising  them  liberty,  victory,  and 
peace,  and  to  restore  the  republic  to  the  rank  which  two  years 
ago  it  had  held  in  Europe,  and  which  incapacity  and  treason 
had  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction :  he  announced  to  the 
national  guard  at  Paris,^  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  on  the 
point  of  being  settled  ;  that  the  council  of  elders  was  going  to 
save  the  state,  and  that  whoever  ahould  ofifiose  their  designtj 
Mhould  fierish  by  the  bayoneta  of  the  soldier;  Still  the  suppor- 
ters of  the  intended  revolution  endeavoured  to  represent  their 
project  as  the  result  of  rectitude  and  patriotism ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  employed  various  engines  of  conciliation,  especial- 
ly the  pres&.o 

n  dee  Annual  Register  for  1800,  p.  14. 

o  On  the  celebrated  Qih  of  November,  a  pamphlet  was  distributed  at  the 
door  of  the  two  councils,  entitled,  **  A  Dialogue  between  a  Member  of  the 
Council  of  Ciders,  and  a  Member  of  the  Council  o^Five  Hundred."  This 
production  was  in  the  usual  style  of  dialonies,  written  by  a  party  author, 
between  a  champion  of  his  own  side,  and  of  the  opnostte ;  m  which  the  for- 
mer has  the  argument  all  his  own  way ;  or  if  his  shadowy  antagonist  urges 
anv  objections,  ihey  are  feeble,  and  easily  overcome  The  advocate  of  the 
elders  endeavours  to  remove  the  scruples  and  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  other. 
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CHAP.  .  Bonapaite  sent  a  considerable  force  to  the  conncfl  house  of 
LXyi.  the  elders;  he  himself^  with  a  great  number  of  staff  officers 
"*<^"^'^^^^  repaired  to  the  Thuilleries,  ihe  approaches  to  which  were  shut 
1799.  up  from  the  public ;  a  strong  detachment  of  caralry  was  sta- 
tioned  near  the  hall  of  the  council  of  five  hundred:  these  dif- 
ferent bodies  were  re-enforced  in  the  morning  hj  additional 
troops,  and  particularly  by  cavalry  and  artillery:  the  directo- 
ry were  invited  to  resign,  but  did  not  all  immediately  comply; 
the  refractory  were  put  under  a  guard ;  the  decree  was  scaled 
for  translating  the  legislative  bodies ;  the  directorial  guard  join* 
ed  with  Bonaparte  :  the  general  with  an  immense  military  force 
repaired  to  St.  Cloud,  where  the  assemblies  were  to  meet, 
tinder  the  superintending  protection  of  the  general  and  army. 
The  directors  now  all  resigned  their  offices  ;  motions  wete 
made  for  inquiring  into  the  reasons  of  the  translation,  but  these 
He  eaten  were  immediately  overruled.  Bonaparte  now  entered  the 
the  council  council  of  elders,  and  in  a  speech  infolded  them,  that  be  was 
•f  elden»  come  with  his  brave  companions  in  arms  devoted  to  their  ser- 
vice, and  to  the  good  of  their  country ;  he  was  not  a  Crom- 
well or  a  Caesar,  coming  with  bands  of  supporters  to  establish 
a  militaiy  government ;  but  a  friend  to  freedom  and  his  coun- 
try, joined  with  bis  valiant  fellow  patrioU,  who  had  ao  often 
been  crowned  with  signal  victory,  to  save  them  from  intestine 
destruction:  conspiracies  were  going  forward;  cheriihcd  by 
these,  rebellion  was  again  rearing  iu  head;  the  nation  was  in 
the  most  emminent  danger;  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures  were  necessary.  The  present  constitution  (he  sud) 
has  been  a  pretext  for  all  manner  of  tyranny ;  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  republic  it  must  be  completely  changed ;  the  con- 
stitution, too  often  violated,  is  utteriy  inadequate  to  die  aalva- 
tion  of  the  people:  it  is  indispensaUy  nec^sary  ta  have 
recourse  to  means  fitted  to  car^  into  execution  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  civil  liberty,  and 
freedom  of  speech  as  of  thought,  and  in  a  word  the  realicanoD 
of  ideas  hitherto  only  chimerical.    Some  members  of  the  coun- 

by  otserrii^.that  the  translation  of  the  eooncik  was  a  oonstitutkaiai  nes^ 
sure;  tliat  in  tlic  present  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  the  frecdon 
ndeliherauon  and  debate ;  that  as  to  ensuring  the  ezecutioa  of  this  roes* 
sure  by  an  armed  force,  this  also  must  be  considered  as  a  thing  constitu- 
tional, or  clearly  within  the  powers  of  the  council  of  elders,  who,  if  they 
could  change  tne  residence  of  the  legislature,  must  also  be  supposed  to 
possess  the  means  of  changpng  it  in  peace  and  safety.  l*rotcetiea  would  be 
afforded  to  liberty  and  |)ropeny,  the  csnstitution  would  be  restored,  tbe 
reign  of  terror  and  jacobinism  would  be  entirely  overthrown.  This  rmnm^ 
•ly  Gonvinees  the  advocate  of  the  five  hundred,  but  he  eipreaaes  his  appn- 
hensions  irom  the  interference  of  Bonaparte.  These  the  other  advocate  re- 
moves by  expatiating  on  Bonaparte's  character,  and  quoting  Bonaparte's 
professions  and  condaet.  Mit  very  aeceptanos  •/  the  csiwaiisijii  wmch  he 
was  called  apoa  t»  execale,  was  n  lUMquivooal  proof  afhia  moderation  sod 
pstriotisro. 
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cil  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the   general ;  i>ut  in    CHAP, 
the  council  of  five  hundred,  he  Had  to  encounter  much  more     l^VI. 
serious  obstacles  than  that  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  ^■^^""^^^^ 
elders;    and   there   was  a  very  general  cry  of  "  support  the      1799. 
**  constitution,    no  dictators, ,  we  are  not  afraid  of  bayonets.*'  ""^^  **  ^' 
This  last  declaration  was  soon  put  to  the  test ;  while  the  as-  ^^y^ 
sembly  was  engaged  in   debate,  the  door  opened,  Bonaparte  He  is  opi 
entered,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  grenadier,  while  vast  mul- posed  in 
tJtudes  of  soldiers  beset  the  entrance.     The  assembly  was  in  the  council 
an  uproar;   many/called  out,  "  dare  armed  men  enter  the  legis- ^*^^!^®  ^^' 
"lative  assembly  of  a  free  people!  down  with  the  ^lictatorl"?^^^^^^ 
Many  darting  from  their  seats,  seized  the  general  by  the  col-  by  rrena- 
lar,  and  pushed  him  towards  the  door;  one  person  aimed  adiei-swith 
dagger  at  his  breast,  which  was  parried  by  a  grenadier.     Gene-  bayonets.    . 
ral  Le  Febre  now  rushed  in  with  a  much  larger  body  of  sol- 
diers than  had  at  first  rescued  Bonaparte.     The  president  of 
the  assembly  was   Lucien   Bonaparte,  the  general's  brother: 
the  meeting  being  in  a  most  violent  ferment,  the  chairman  was 
in  imminent  danger.     Bonaparte  himself  meanwhile  harangued 
his  soldiers,    who  declared  they  would  stand   by  him    to    the 
last  extremity.     A  party  entering  the  assembly  hall,  rescued 
Lucien  from  the  enraged  depudes,  whom  the  general  described 
as  factious  assassins,  opposing  patriotic  efforts  for  the  salvation 
of  the  republic.      The  president  exhorted  the  general  to  deliver  The  parti- 
the  representatives  of  the  people  from  conspirators  o^heir  own**"^®^^®^ 
number,  that  they  might  deliberate  peaceably  concerning  thCpl^yl^^l^l^ 
destiny  of  the  republic-     To  secure  the  peaceful  exercise  of  agguitance 
their   legislative  functions  to   patriotic    members,   application  to  enable 
was  made  to  the  grenadier  guards.     The  soldiers  were  order-  J,^^"V^ 
ed  to  re-enter  the  hall ;  and  without  firing  upon  the  refractory  ^  ^    ^.** 
members,  simply  to  charge  bayonet:  they  entered  according-*^     *  ^' 
ly  with  drums  beating,  and  marched  up  the  hall.     Before  he  The  grena- 
gave  the  signal  for  charge,   the  commanding  officer   of  this  diers  re- 
brigade  took  the  speaker's  chair,  and  first  called  out,  citizens  "*^^^® 
representatives,'   this  place  is  no  longer  safe;    I  invite  you  to^^^^lj^^ 
withdraw.     Plain  as  this  hint  was,  it  did  not  prove  sufficient; 
and  his  next  address  was  still  plainer.     Representatives,  with- 
draw, it  is  the  general's  orders.     Many  of'tlie  members  con- 
tinuing reluctant,  the  officer's  next  address  was  still  shorter, 
and  directed  his  men  to  present  bayonets;  the  drums  beat  to 
the   charge,  the  house  was  immediately  cleared,  or  to  use  a  - 
word  more  historically  appropriate,  \v2Lsfiurged9    The  council  Dissolu- 
of  elders  now  declared  that  the  factious  assassins  of  the  ^^^er  J*°n  ^'^^ 
house  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  representatives.;  and  there-    ff*«  •"*'* 
fore  that  they,  the  council  of  elders,  were  t4ie  whole  of  the 
national  representation.     They  however  invited  those    in    the 
other  council,  who  had  not  opposed  their  measures,  to  resume 

p  See  colonel  Pride's  nrocess  in  the  house  of  commons,  under  the  direc« 
tion  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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CHAP,    their  meeting.     HaTing  accordingly  met,  thej  jomed  in  repro- 
LXVI     baling  the  factious  mafignity  of  their  late  Jacobinical  brethren ; 
v^*v-v^  in  bestowing  the  highest  praises  on  the  intentions,  council*,  and 
1799.     efforts  of  Bonaparte ;  and  in  testifying  the  warmest  gratitude 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  who,  by  repressing  outrageous  Tb- 
lence,  had  proved  themseWes  such  efficacious  friends  of  mode* 
ratbn  and   freedom.     They  farther  declared  their  resolution 
to  co-operate  in  the  measures  of  the  general  and  council  of 
elders  nor  saving  the  country.    In  this  harmonious  dispositicHi 
of  the  legislative  bodies,  was  presented  the  project,  of  which 
the  outlines  are  already  exhibited :    and  after  soine  detail  of 
discussions  and  illustrations,  very  unanimously  adopted.     Those 
members  of  the  lower  council,  who  had  so  violently  opposed 
the  projectors  of  the  new  revolution,   were  enth^ly  excluded 
Mew  con-   from  a  seat,     I'he  supreme  objects  of   the  new   constitution 
stitution.    ^ere  to  be  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  virtue,  prosperi- 
ty, and  happiness  at  home ;  and  lo  restore  peace  with   foreign 
nations.    The    consuls   chosen  for    executive    administration, 
Bonaparte  were  Ducos  and  Sieyes,  two  of  the  late  directors ;   the  chief 
bclKMen    consul,  and  supreme  executive  magistrate,  now  elected,  was 
chief  con-   Bonaparte.     The  first  measures  of   this  extraordinary   man, 
•**•  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation,  were  directed  to  con- 

ciliation, both  domestic  and  foreign.    He  had  uniformly,  when 
leas  exalted  in  station,  professed  himself  determined  to  bestow 
peace  upon  Europe:  he  regarded  the  British  nation  with  the 
warmest  admiration  of  its  character,  enhanced  by  the  astonishing 
exertions  by  which  she  combated  the  gigantic  efforts  of  the  French 
republic.     He  saw  it  was  the  interest  of  the  two  chief  nations  of 
^^'^^        the  world  not  to  exhaust  themselves  in  unavailing  war.     The 
Eu^iUm.  ^"*  *^^  ®^  foreign  policy  in  his  consular  supremacy  was  to  bring 
nic  nisjes-*  ^^^  two  chief  nations  of  the  world  to  peace, 
ty.  In   Britain,  the  energy  of    1?98   had    continued  through  a 

Britain  considerable  part  of  1799;  the  battle  of  the  Nile  re-animating 
Europe,  had  encouraged  the  imperial  powers  to  hostilities. 
These  liostilities  had  been  attended  in  the  first  part  of  the 
campaign  with  signal  success.  The  discomfiture  of  Jourdaio 
in  Germany,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  was 
imputed  to  the  spirit  and  contributions  of  Britain,  as  the  uhi* 
ihate  cause  and  means  of  the  operations.  The  retreat  of  Bo- 
naparte from  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  which  Englishmen  imder- 
took  to  defend,  being  his  first  failure  in  any  military  attempt, 
added  to  the  national  exultation.  He  that  had  conquered  ail 
with  whom  he  contended,  from  Britons  only  found  he  was 
not  invincible.  It  was  not  doubted  but  Britain  and  her  allies 
would  now  succeed  in  repressing  the  ambition  of  France, 
driving  her  back  within  her  ancient  limits,  and  permanently 
securing  her  neighbours  from  future  encroachments.  Those 
who  considered  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  as  ne- 
cessary to  re-establish  in  France,  and  maintain  in  other  coun- 
tries, religion,  justice,  property,  and  social  order,  trusted  that, 
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onder  Proyidence,  the  Russians,  wisely  seconded  and  supported,    CHAP. 
would  recall  civilization  and  humanity  to  France,  and  prove     i^KVL 
the  saviours  of  Europe  from  the  barbarizing  doctrines  and  con-v^'v^^^ 
duct  of  the  republicans.     Not  those  only  who  considered  the     1799. 
revival  of  French  monarchy  as  indbpensabiy  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  Britain,  but  the  greatest  number  of  the  more  moderate 
supporters  ot  the  war,  expected  the  campaign  of  1 7''9  ^ould 
be  decisively  successful.     The  formidable  armament  prepared 
against  Holland  added  to  the  general  hopes.      It  was  confi* 
dently  expected  that  such  a  force,  co-operating  with  the  multi- 
tudes reported  and  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  French  supre* 
macy,  would  recover  the  united  Netherlands,  and  even  co- 
operate with  the  archduke  in  regaining  Belgium.    The  failure 
of  this  expedition  was  a  gloomy  disappointment.      By  far  the  ^l«"ny 
greater   majority,   estimating  plans   and    execution  from    iheP"*"**^^* 
event,  without  allowing  for  unforeseen  obstacles,'  supposed  that 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  supported  by  such  a  fleet,  might 
have  been  much  more  effectual ;  or  that  the  difiiculties  might 
have  been  foreseen,'  and  that,  therefore,  the  expedition  ought 
not  to  have  been  undertaken.     They  saw  that   British  valour 
and  skill  had  been  exerted  in  the  successive  operations,  but  that 
the  result  had  been  disaster,  and  injurious  concussion.  .  They 
hastily  and  rashly  concluded,  that  either  the  'destination  of  so 
very  powerful,  gallant,  and  well  officered  an  army,  was  unwise, 
or  its  conduct  unskillful,  merely  because  it  had  not  been   com* 
pletely    successful.      Such  precipitance    of  judgment  spread 
great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country :  and  severe  cen- 
sure was  bestowed,  before  an  investigation  of  facts  could  ascer- 
tain its  merits.    Accounts  also  arriving  in  the  close  of  the  year, 
of  the  failure  of  the  Russians  in  Switzerland,   and  their  re- 
treat into  Germany,  despondency  again  began  to  prevail,  the 
people  revived   their   wishes  for  peace,  because  they  again  People 
conceived  that  no  purpose  could  be  answered  by  continuing  ^©S^^IT??'* 
war.  peac^ 

Parliament  met  on  the  2d  of  February    l8oO.    The  first  con-     *^« 
sul  of  France  had  at  this  time  indicated  to  his  Britanic  majes-      ^^^ 
ty  a  desire  of  peace.    In  his  letter  declaring  such  a  disposi-^^^ 
tion,  be  appealed  to  our  king  in  the  following  terms :    *'  How  Pn»os«ls 
^  can  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful  oftbe  can. 
**  and  strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence  re-jiltoour 
<^  quire,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greamess,  the  benefits  of^"^' 
**  commerce,  internal  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  families  ? 
*^  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first 
^  necessity^  as  well  as  the  first  glory  ?    These  sentiments  can* 
M  not  be  fordgn  to  the  heart  of  your  majesty,  who  reigns  over 
<<  a  free  natk>nt  and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happpy. 
<^  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may 
^  stiH  for  a  bng  dmoi  for  the  mbfortuoe  of  all  nations,  retard 
^  the  period  of  their  being  exhausted ;   but  I  will  venture  tx> 
^  say,  the  fate  of  all  ciTilized  muions  is  attached  to  the    tennis 
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CHAP.    "  nation    of  a  war  which   Involves  the  whole  world."      To 
LXVl.    this  letter,  conciliatory  in  spirit,  concise  and  forcible  id  ao'gu- 
^^"^-^^^z  ment,    an    answer    was    returned,  much    more    copious    in 
1800       detail,  but  by  no    means  conciliatory  :    its  perport  was,  that 
Answer  re- the  French  government  afforded  no   grounds   for  trust  :    the 
mSnoLu**  ™°**    effectual   way  to   convince   Great   Britain   that    France 
*^*^***^'  was  disposed  to  resume  its  former  relations,  would  be  the  re- 
establishment    of  that  line    of   princes,  which    for   so    many 
centuries  maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at   home, 
and  in  consideration  and  respect  abroad.     The  king,  however^ 
did  not  prescribe  to   France  the  disposition  of  her  executive 
authority ;    as  soon  as  he  saw  that  peace  could  be  made  with 
security,   he  should  most  readily  concert   with  his  allies  the 
means  of  pacification  ;  but  as,  in  the  present  state  of  France, 
he  could  not   hope  for  the  stability  of  any  treaty,    he    with 
other  powers  must  persist  in  a  just  and  defensive  war.    The 
chief  consul  of  France,   made  another  attempt  at  negotiation : 
Talleyrand,  the  foreign  ministers,  in  a  letter  to  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters of  England,  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Fhtnce  from  the 
censures  contained  in  lord  Grenville's  note,  and  proposed  that 
submitted  ^  ^tispension  of  arms  should  be  immediately   concluded ;    and 
toptfii»-    plenipotentiaries   sent    to  Dunkirk,  or   any   other   convenient 
meat         place,  of  meeting;  the  reply   to   the   second  proposal  like  the 
first  consisted  of  often  repeated  charges  of  French  aggressioo, 
and  declared  that  no  peace  could  be  made  unless  such  as  was 
likely  to  be  secure  and  permanent.      The  propositions  of  the 
French   government  being  laid  before  parliament,   the   rejec- 
tion of  the  overtures  was    by   ministers    defended   upon  two 
tl  f    i*"**^"*^^'* '    ^''®  ^^^  ^^*»  ^^*^  France  dtill  retamed  those  senti- 
mrnlsten :  ^^^^^  *"^  views  which  characterized  the  dawn,  and   continued 
ins'tncerlty  ^  march  with  the  progress  of  her  revolution  :  the  second,  that 
and  insta^  no  safe,  honourable,  and  permanent  peace  could  be  made  with 
Wlity  of.    France  in  her  present  situation.^      From  a  long  detail  of  his 
Bon.parte.  conduct  they  endeavoured  to  prove  that  no  confidence   could 
tion  Uiat    ^^  reposed  in  the  sincerity  of  Bonoparte ;    and  though  he  him- 
Bonaparte  self  were  inclined  to  preserve  good  faith,  that  there  was  no 
18  disposed  security    for   his    stability.      The   censurers  of  the  rejection 
and  com-    argued,  that  abuse  of  the  personal  character  of  the  man  whom 
P^^^^     the  contending  nation  had   chosen  for  its  head,  was  neither 
^J^j^^^        conciliatory  nor  beneficial  t  it  was  far  from  tending  to  procure 
peace,  and  certainly  did  not  promote  the  purpose  of  war :   our 
glorious  successes  in  wars  with  France,  had  come  fh>m  fight- 
ing, not  from  railing ;    ministers  (Mr.  Fox  said)  in  their  rage 
against  the    adversaries  of  the  old    French    monarchy,  had 
formed  a  very  indiscriminate  idea,   that  they   were  all  unani- 
mously profligate    and    unprincipled:   such  accumulation    of 
abuse  had  been  often  bestowed  upon  the  Americans,  stiil  we 
had  found  it  necessary  to  treat  with  them  at  last.     Of  Bona- 

q  See  Piarliainentary  Debates^ 
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parte's  character  they  had  formed  a  very  inadequate  estimate :  CHAP, 
however,  even  supposing  the  chief  magistrate  of  France  to  LXVI. 
he  as  faithless  and  iniquitous  as  ministers  representedi  he  could  ^^^'^^^^ 
see  no  inference  they  could  draw  from  the  admission,  justifica-  1800. 
tory  oL  their  rejection :  were  we  to  enter  into  no  agreement 
with  persons  or  states  whose  conduct  was  demonstrably  unjust  I 
Had  we  not  made  peace  w^th  the  Bourbon  princes,  the  tyrants 
of  their  own  country,  and  plunderers  of  their  neighbours  ?  Did 
we  reject  overtures  with  I^uis  XIV.  and  proclaim  as  our 
reason,  that  he  had  in  the  midst  of  peace,  seized  the  provin- 
ces of  enfeebled  Spain,  and  carried  butchery  and  havoc  into 
the  peaceful  Palatinate?'  Did  we  forbear  alliance  with  the 
plunderers  of  Poland  ?  What  was  our  security  for  either  peaca 
with  one,  or  alliance  with  the  other?  Certainly  their  interest; 
not  their  faith  nor  their  virtue.  We  had  the  same  security 
with  Bonaparte:  he,  like  all  other  statesmen,  no  doubt,  wished 
to  make  a  peace  advantageous  to  himself  and  the  nation  over 
which  he  presided.  With  regard  to  stability, -whether  Bona- 
parte remained  chief  consul  or  not,  peace  and  not  war  was 
the  interest  of  France.  If  ministers  really  wished  to  continue 
the  war  eternally,  unless  the  Bourbon  princes  were  restored, 
let  them  reflect  on  its  practicability ;  the  external  force  of  the 
confederacy  had  tried  it  in  vain,  and  from  internal  efforts  it  was 
not  to  be  hoped.  The  whole  property  of  France,  real  or  per- 
sonal, in  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors,  depended  on  the 
existence  of  the  present,  or  some  similar  government :  it  was 
impossible  to  restore  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with- 
out restitution  to  those  who  had  been  exiled  in  its  defence, 
which  in  effect  raised  up  the  whole  property  in  the  nation  to 
support  the  republic,  whatever  they  might  feel  concerning  ita 
effects :  the  attempt  was  as  hopeless  as  the  intention  was  un^ 
just ;  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  British  conktitutioo, 
and  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation.  This  country,  from 
an  accumulatioa  of  causes,  prihcipally  originating  in  the  war, 
was  in  rery  great  distress:  ministers  had  for  seven  years  per- 
severed in  their  ruinous  system ;.  taught  by  woful  experience^ 
they  ought  to  have  at  last  admitted  proposals  for  peace. 
These  arguments  might  perhaps  appear  to  many  hearers  or'Therejec- 
readers  not  to  be  without  weight,  but  they  made  little  impres- ***^  ^*^  ^**® 
sion  on  the  majorities  in  parliament;  and  addresses  were  ^^^^dt  ^^^li'JJ^ 
highly  approving  of  the  answer  returned  by  government  to^f^g,^^ 
Bonaparte.  majonties. 

Perseverance  in  the  war  being  still  determined,   prepara- German 
tions  for  the  ensuing  campaign  came  under  their  consideration.  •'^^*d^*** 
Messages  to  the  respective  houses  from  the  king,  stated  that 
his  majesty  was  at  present  employed  in  concerting  such  engage- 
mente  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
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€HAP.    and  other  powers  of  the  empire,  as  might  strengtheD  tbc  et 
VSYi.    forts  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  materisdly  conduce  to  the  ad« 
^^^'^'^^^i^  vantage  of  the  common  causet  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
MOO.     campaign.*    Certain  advances  would  be  necessary  if  the  trea- 
ties were  concluded,  and  he  recommended  to  his  parliament 
to  make  provision  for  such  eventual  engagements.     The  argu- 
ments against  the  proposed  subsidy,  were  the  ineflBicacy  of  all 
our  former  subsidies   in  the  present  war,  and  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country,  froih  the  enormous  load  of  taxes,  and  the 
unprecedented  pvice  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     It  was  also  in- 
ferred, that  ministers  were  well  assured  of  the  secession  of  the 
Russians  from  the  confederacy.     The  parliamentary  majority 
^overruled  all  objections,  and  the  required  subsidies  were  voted. 
The  mihtary  and  naval  force  appointed  for  the  service  of  tke 
year   18' 0,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  year.    The 
income  tax  was  continued;   and  including  a  vote  of  credit, 
Motion  for  there  was  a  loan  of  twenty-one  millions.     Amidst  the  arrange- 
an  inquiry  ments  for  the  future  campaign,  opposition  proposed  an  inquiry 

peditkSTto  ^^^  ^^^  P"***  *^"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  thousand  men  had  been  em- 
K^land  pfoy^d  in  Holland :  had  fought  most  valiantly ;  but  no  goc»d  pur- 
pose, they  averred,  had  been  efiected ;  very  great  losses  bad 
been  incurred,  and  very  humiliating  conditions  had  been  accept- 
ed. Did  the  miscarriage  arise  from  weakness  of  plan,  or  lai^y 
preparations  ?  from  derective  execution :  or  from  resistless  bad 
fortune  ?  To  ascertain  the  cause,  they  proposed  an  inquiry.  If 
the  disasters  were  entirely  owing  to  fortune,  an  inquiry  would 
acquit  both  the  planners  and  executors ;  without  an  inquiry,  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  might  be  unjustly  accused.  Mimstcrs 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  proposers  of  the  expedition  had 
not  failed ;  as  besides  the  ships  that  surrendered  to  our  fleet, 
our  army  had  caused  a  very  powerful  diversion,  and  had  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  signal  successes  of  our  allies.  As  the 
expedition  could  not  be  properly  said  to  have  fa^ed,  an  inquiry 
was  totally  unnecessary.  The  opponents  replied,  that  the  capi- 
tulation to  an  inferior  force  required  to  be  investigated,  both  for 
rejected  by  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  country;  but  the  motion  was  re- 
a  great  ma^jected  by  a  great  majority. 

^rity.  ihe  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  underwent  as 

eft!iirin^    ample  discussion  in  both  houses  of  the  Irish  parliamoit;  eight 
tended  '   i^rticles  were  proposed  by  the  secretary  of  state  as  the  founda- 
unionwith  tion  of  this  measure.     The  first  imported,  that  the  two  king- 
Ireland,      doms  should  be  united  on  the  1st  of  January  1801  :  the  second, 
^'TRj^^   that  the  succession  to  the  crown  should  continue  limited  and 
*'^'^^'     settied,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  now  stands  limited  and  settled 
according  to  the  union  between  England  and  ScoUaud;  the 
third,  that  the  same  united  kingdom  should  be  united  in  one 
and  the  same  parliament ;  the  fourth,  that  four  lords  spiritual 
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>f  Ireland)  by  rotadon  of  tessionS)  and  twenty-dg^ht  lords  tern*    CHAP* 
poral  of  Ireland,  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of  Ireland,  should     LXVL 
3e  the   number  to  sit   and  vote,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  >-^"^'''^>w 
3ouse  of  lords  in  the  parliament  of  the  united  kingdoms ;    the     1800. 
ifth,  that  the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be  unit"     • 
id  into  one  protestant  episcopal  church,  to  be  called  ^^  The 
^  united  Church   of  England  and   Ireland ;"    the  sixth  article 
)ropoaed  a  fair  participation  of  commercial  pririleges ;  the  se- 
renlh  left  to  each  kingdom  the  separate  discharge  of  its  public 
lebt,  and  arranged  the  proportions  of  national  expense ;    fifteen 
)arts  to  be  de&ayed  by  Britain  and  two  by  Ireland ;  the  eighth 
ordained,  that  the  laws  and  courts  of  both  kingdoms,  civil  and 
»:clesia8tical,  should  remain    as  they   were  now  established^ 
subject    however  to    such  alterations  as    the    united   legisla- 
:ures    might   hereafter   deem   expedient :    all  laws,  at  present 
n   force  in  either  kingdoniy  which  should  be  contrary  to  any 
)f  the   provisions  that  might  be  ordained  by  any  act  for  car- 
ding the  above  articles  into  effect,  from  and  after  the  union, 
should  be  repealed.    Irish  ministers  supported  the  union  as  in 
its  principle  and  objects  mutually  beneficial  to  the  contracting 
parties ;  in  its  ardcles,  thoroughly  consonant  to  these  principles) 
:onducive  to  the  commercial  and  political  improvement  of  both, 
ind     peculiarly    advantageous    to    Ireland. ,    The    legislative 
Hreight  of  the  respective  countries  was,  they  said,  apportioned 
to  the  compound  result  of  the  population  and  contribution,  and 
I  majority  of  the  people  was  favourable  to  the  union.    The 
measure  was  opposed^  as  tending  to  render  Ireland  a  depen- 
dence   upon    England.     The    legislative  portion    allowed    by 
these  propositions  to  Ireland  was  inadequate*    The  two  nations  Argu* 
were  now  identified  by  this  junction  of  legislature:    the  trans- ments  fi>r 
Per  of    legislature  from   Ireland  to    England  would  drain  the  *"^  ^'  • 
country^   without  affording    any    adequate    reflux   to  Ireland.  fi»*"**^* 
So  authentic  documents  had  established  the  arguments  of  the 
EinionisiS)  that  legislation  by  was  this  treaty  apportioned  to  po- 
pulation and  contribution.    It  was  merely  an  assertion  without 
a  proof,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  poli- 
tical   arrangement    Before  so  great  a  change  was  permitted, 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  people :  if  the  Irish  in  general 
did  not  oppose  the  n^w  scheme,  their  inaction  was  owing,  not 
to  conviction  of  its  utility,  but  to  fear  of  the  immense  military 
force    employed  by    government    in  Ireland.     These  reasons 
were  urged  both  in  debates  and  protests ;  the  project  of  union  The  plaa 
bowever  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houses.     The  ^^^^^   f 
concurrence  of  the  Irish  parliament  with  their  plan  of  union  be-*JJ^,™®® 
mg  communicated    to    the  British,  the  respective  resolutions  ,Tience- 
were    reciprocally   ratified,  and  a  bill  founded  on  them  was  in-  ment  are 
troduced.    On  the  3d  of  July,  it  received  the  royal  assent;  and  finally  fir- 
it  was  provided  that  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  ^^  y  ^^ 
land  should  commence  on  the  1st  of  January  1801,  being  the  ^^ 
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CHAP,    first  day  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  suspension  of  the  ha- 
LXVL     beas  corpus  was,  after  a  considerable  discussion^  continued. 

Provisions    being  during  this  session   uncommonly  high,  at- 
tracted (he  attention  of  parliament.     Mr.  Pitt,  on  the   soundest 
principles  of  political  economy,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
the  ablest  writers,^  had  abstained  from   all  interference  in  the 
com    market      The  speculations  of  individuals  he  conceived 
were  more  likely  to  produce   an  adequate    supply  cf  tbrei^ 
wheat  at  the  present  crisis,  than  any  other  measure  that  couid 
be  adopted.     The  legislature  confined  its  attention  to  the  contri- 
vance of  substitutes,  and  diminution  of  consumption.     Commit- 
tees appointed  by  both  houses  reported,  that,  although  a  consi- 
derable importation  of  wheat  fi*om  foreign  countries  had  alrea- 
dy taken  place,  and  more  might  be  expected,  yet  they  felt  they 
should  not  discharge  their  duty,  unless  they  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  individuals,  to  use   every  means  in  their  power  to 
reduce  the  consumption  of  wheaten  flour  in  their  families,  n6 
encourage  in  the  districts  in  which  they  lived,  by  their  exam- 
ple) influence,  and  authority,  every  possible  ecdnomy  in  this  ar- 
ticle.    They  farther  recommended,  that  all  charity  and  paro- 
chial relief  should  be  given,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  in  uij 
other  article  except  bread,  and  flour;  and  that  the  part  of  it 
which  was  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  should  be 
^  dbtributeJ  in  soups,  rice,  potatoes,  or  other  substitutes.    They 
were  of  opinion  that,  if  this  regulation  were  generally  adopted, 
it  would  not  only,  in  a  very  great  degree,  contribute  to  econo- 
mize at  that  time  the  consumption  of  flour,  but  that  it  might  have 
the  effect  of  gradually  introducing  into  use  a  more  wholesome 
and  nutritious  species  of  food  than  that  to  which  the  poor  were 
at  present  accustomed.     From  the  evidence  of  bakers  it  appear- 
ed, that  the  consumption  of  bread  baked  for  some  Lours  was 
Corn  and    ^^^^  ^^^  considerable  than  if  eaten  new.      At  the  instance  of 
bread  biJL  the  committee,  a  bill  was  brought  in,  prohibiting  bakers  from 
exposing  any  bread  for  sale  which  had  not  been  baked  twenty- 
four  hours ;    and  immediately  passed  into  a  law.     In  consider- 
ing the  scarcity,  opposition,  investigating  its  causes,  derived 
tbem  chiefly  from  the  war ;  and  various  incidental  debates  took 
place   on  the  subject.     Mr.   Pitt  from  a  detailed  view  of  the 
price  of  provisions  during  the  whole  contest,  argued  that  if  the 
scarceness  had  arisen  from  the  war,  the  increase  would   have 
been  progressive ;  whereas  the  prices  in  1796,  1797,  and  17^8, 
had  been  as  low  as  in  peace,  and  the  rise  had  not  taken  place 
till   1799;    and  was  obviously  imputable  to    the  wet,  late,  and 
unproductive  harvest. 
BUI  of  lord     With  the  necessaries  of  life,  public  morals  occupied  the  atten- 
Auckland  tion  of  the  legislature.     The  crime  of  adultery  being  extremely 
concerning  prevalent,  was  by  many  supposed  to  exceed  in  frequency  the 

the  mar-     diasolution  of  farmer  times.     It  was  conceived  by  various  p<^- 
riage  of  ^  /  r 

divorced 

persons .  ^  ^^  Wealth  of  Nations,  on  the  com  laws. 
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licalmoralistSfthat  the  permission  g^ranted  to  the  offending  paf-    CHAP, 
tiesy  after  a  (tivorce,  to  mtermanyy  was  one  powerful  cause  of    L^VI. 
the  seduction  of  married  women.    To  remove  this  incentive,  lord  Ni^"^''^'^^ 
Auckland  proposed  a  bill,  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person,  on     1900. 
account  of  whose  adultery  a  bill  of  divorce  should  be  applied  for 
in  that  house,  to  intermarry  with  the  woman  from  whom  the  com- 
plaining party  might  be  divorced.    This  restriction,  his  lordship 
observed  had  always  prevailed,  and  still  did  prevail  in  Scotland, 
where  the  parties,  after  being  divorced,  were  never  permitted  to 
marry.    The  diversity  of  the  case  here,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  great 
measure  accounted  for  the  prevalence  of  the  trime.     This  bill 
was  strongly  contested  in  the  house ;  both  the  supporters  and  op* 
ponents  admitted  and  lamented  the  frequency  of  a  crime,  cut- 
ting asunder  the  most  important  ties  of  social  life ;    both  showed 
themselves  friends  of  religion  and  morality,  pursuing  the  same 
object,  through  different  means.    Lord  Auckland  reasoned^  that 
the  certain  preclusion  from' subsequent  marriage  would  in  many 
cases  operate  as  a  preventative  of  the  crime ;  the  force  of  their 
reasoning'  obviously  depended  upon  the  admission  of  a  general 
fiict,  that  the  hopes,  or  at  least  the  probability,  of  a  future  perma- 
nent relation,  facilitated  the  temporary  success  of  a  seducer.  The^l^^  ^^j^ 
opponents  of  the  bill,  the  most  active  of  whom  was  the  duke  of  of  cia- 
Clarence,  took  a  different  view  of  the  tendency  of  circumstances  Knce*s 
and  situation,  in  determining  female  affections  and  conduct :  the  view  of  tfa« 
prohibition  would  not  act  as  a  discouragement  of  the  vice ;  the  "^^j^^ 
obstacle  might  inflame  the  passion,  and  furnish  new  materials  to 
the  dexterity  of  an  accomplished  seducer.    Inefficacious  to  the 
prevention  of  the  crime,  it  would  produce  the  most  pernicious 
consequences  to  the  weaker  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  com- 
mission.   Heinous  and  hurtful  as  this  vice  was,  still  it  was  possi- 
Ue  that  the  seduced  person  might  not  be  entirely  profligate  and 
abandoned.    To  the  preservation  of  virtue,  next  in  moral  wisdom  Argo. 
was  recovery  from  vice, before  it  became  habitual  and  inveterate:  menu  SUt 
the  present  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  drive  tlie  females  to  »nd 
desperation  and  unrestrained  licentiousness.    Lord  Carlisle  also  ^g^*^    * 
very  strenuously  opposed  the  bill  in  question  :  the  law  lords,  and 
the  bishops  in  general  supported  lord  Aukland's  proposition ;  ^  Kjectedt 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.    This  bill  attract-  ^*""^^^' 
ed  the  p<iblic  attention  much  more  than  any  measure  which  was  ^j^^  ^^^ 
introduced  into  parliament  In  the  course  of  the  whole  sessbn.  tmtioii.  * 
It  was  supported  by  the  highest  political,  legal,  and  ecclesiastical 
authority :   was  evidently  devised  from  the  best  intentions,  and 
framed  with  great  ability :  it  may  however,  be  doubted  whether 
the  prospect  of  the  restriction,  would  in  many  instances  prevent 
the  crime  ;  and  it  was  morally  certain  that  after  it  was  committed, 
the  restriction  itself  must  powerfully  tend  to  drive  a  femMe  to  in- 
&inous  profligacy. 

^n  incident  that  happened  near  the  close  of  this  session  warmly  Attempt  «t 
interested  the  feelings,  not  only  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  but  the  theatre 
of  the  whole  nation.    Onth^  l^thof  May,  hi^  majesty  went  to 
Vol.  IL  W 
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CHAP*    Ae  theatre  royal  Dniiy  lane :  as  he  was  entering  the  bos,  a  maa 
Vxyf^    in  the  pit  near  the  orchestra,  on  the  right  hand  side,  suddenly 
%^*v^^^  ktood  up  and  discharged  a  pistol  at  the  royal  person.    The  king 
1800      had  advanced  about  four  steps  from  the  door :  on  the  report  ol 
to  aiisaMi-  the  pistol,  his  majesty  stopped,  and  stood  firmly.      The  house 
Bate  mir    ^^^  immediately  in  an  uproar,  and  the  cry  of  "  seize  him  V*  re- 
sovermgn :  ^^^^j^j  from  every  part  of  the  theatre  :  the  king,  not  the  least 
disconcerted,  came  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  box.      The  man 
who  had  fired  it  was  immediately  dragged  into  the  orchestra,  and 
.  ^»^ ,     carried  behind  the  scenes :   his  name  was  found  to  be  Hadfield. 
tfiac  fnmT  Being  examined  by  a  maj^strate,  he  exhibited  symptoms  of  in- 
lunacy.       sanity;  though  some  of  his  answers  were  ratioiial.    The  vene- 
Anzious     ration  end  love  that  the  nation  bore  to  his  majesty's  person,  was 
alam*  of    by  this  accident  awakened  into  an  enthusiastic  joy  at  his  escape; 
thabublic^Y^,)  the  spirit  of  faction  was  lost  in  a  general  stream  of  loyalty 
and  exultation.     Addresses  of  congratulation  on  the  king's  es- 
cape were  presented  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  the  univeru- 
ties,  the  corporation  of  London,  and,  in  a  word,  by  all  the  other 
corporations  as  well  as  the  counties.     Hadfield  was  tried  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  for  high  treason ;   and  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  been  for  some  years  insane,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  his  head,  when  he  acted  as  a  aerjeant  in  tlie 
army,  in  i794,  in  Holland  :  he  was  therefore  acquitted,  but  not 
ducharged.    In  consequence  of  Hadfield's  act,  and  repeated  in- 
s«Mi»4      *^i)ces  of  insanity,  being  directed  against  a  personage  whose 
^^^~^     aafetv  was  so  dear  and  important  to  the  state,  two  additional  claii- 
the'iniSDi-  ^^^>  ^7  ^^3^  ^^  amendments,  were  added  to  the  insanity  bilL    The 
ty  bilL       ^T9i  was  to  hinder  individuals  confined  for  alleged  lunacy,  froni 
being  bailed,  in  any  circumstances,  without  the  concurrence  of 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  him ;  cscept{by  the 
judges,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace.     The  aecood 
clause  proceeded  on  a  principle  similar  to  the  first,  namely,  se- 
curity.    The  second  clause  provided  more  especially  fcir  the 
Jj™"*"*  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign,  repeatedly  endangered  by  in- 
^^^        sane  persons.    These  provisions  were  the  Uist  important  acts  of 
this  ses^n  of  parliament,  which  was  prorogued  on  the  39tfa  of 
July. 
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FngMt-^conciViMtary  efforts  of  Bont|>arte— he  incites  the  emign&ti  to  h^ 
turn-- losiurection  not  entirelv  crushed— he  redooes  the  rojrslists— amif 
of  reserve  -state  of  the  conrederates  and  of  Franoe-^l^an  of  the  cam- 
paign— state  of  sffairs  in  Italy — ^the  Aiistrians  invest  Genoa-Husisted  by 
the  British  fleet-  gallsnt  defence  of  the  republicans— Msasena  is  per* 
mitted  to  evacuate  Genoa.— Bonaparte  prepares  to  restore  the  French  s^ 
Biirs  in  Italy—  Moreau  mvades  Germany— his  able  manoeuvres  to  divert 
the  enemy,  while  he  assisted  the  army  of  Italy.— Bonaparte  takes  the 
fcld  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  trench  in  Italy— rapid  and  sstonishing 
narch  over  the  Alps— progress  in  Italy— battle  of  Marengo— danger  oi 
the  consular  army — means  of  extrication— signal  victory— decid^  the 
6ite  of  Italy— armisiice  between  the  chief  consul  and  the  Aostrians  com* 
Aiander— Italy  surrenders  to  Bonaparte — measures  of  Bonaparte  for 
settling  the  country— having  effected  his  purpose,  Bonapsrte  returns  to 
Paris.— Moreau  advances  into  Bavaria— armisiice  and  overtures  for  peace. 
—The  emperui'  receives  a  new  subsidy  from  England— proposes  to  in- 
dude  Britain  in  the  negotiation — ^Bonaparte  refuses— prolongation  of  the 
armistice— eznlration,  and  renewal  of  hostilities- operations — partial 
euocesses  of  tne  Austrians— battle  of  Hohenlinden— the  French  gain  k 
decisive  victory— the  emperor  sues  for  peace— review  of  this  extrsordi- 
nary  campaign— ^ar  is  terminated  between  Prance  and  Auvtria.— Opera* 
tions  of  the  British  forces— expedition  on  the  coast  of  France— sttempt 
on  Ferrol— on  Cadiz— reduction  of  vialtar—bg]^t— convention  ft^r  the 
oiracuatien  of  it  by  the  French— guaranteed  by  sir  Sidney  ^mitli— minis- 
ters, not  knowing  this  guarantee,  refhse  to  ratify  the  convention — Kleber^ 
the  French  geneni,  renews  hostilities  -new  negotiation  is  broken  ofT— 
"West  hidies— capture  of  Curscos^— Ksst  Indie»— wise  administration  of 
the  govcmorifpeneml. 

THE  principttl  and  inott  memorable  events  of  1800,  aroae    CflAP.- 
torn  Bonaparte.    The  glory  of  the  French  arma,  had  in  the    ^^^I* 
absence  of  the  conqueror  oif  Italy)  begun  to  decline :  he  nov  ^'^^^^'^^ 
appeared,  on  his  return,  to  be  the  onljr  arbiter  who  could  -.^f^ 
change  the  course  of  affairs,  and  the  destinies  of  France ;  and'^^^ 
the  name  of  king  or  emperor  alone  was  wanting  to  Bonapute. 
VTith  a  senate  appointed  by  himself,  and  recruited  from  year  to 
year  by  his  sole  mfluence;  he  possessed  the  nomination  of  all 
•fficers,  ciTil,  political,  military,  and  naval ;  the  command  and 
distribution  of  the  whole  mititaiy  and  naval  force  of  the  empire ; 
the  power  of  foreign  negotiation  on  peace,  war,  and  commerce ; 
a  complete,  though  indirect,  control  over  the  treasury ;  the  sole 
privil^  of  proposing  laws,   and  withdrawing  them  in  any 
stage  of  deliberation  or  discussion.    Being  established  as  exe- Concilis- 
outiTe  magistrate  of  France,  he  perceived  the  staggering  state  tory  efforts 
«f  the  interior  parts  of  tlie  republic,  and  learned  the  conse- ^'^"^"^ 
i|uence  of  the  defeaU  which  the  French  had  sufered  in  Italy.  P"'^* 
Eincouraged  by  the  lale  fiulures  of  the  repuUicans,  the  royalistii 
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CRAP,    ill  Britannf  and  Normandy  had  again  taken  amis ;  and  their 
LXYIL    numbers  in  NoTember  amounted  to  sixty  thousand.     Bofnaparte 
^^•^^^^'Sm/  saw  that  effectual  as  a  force  might  be  against  the  internal  cnc- 
1800.    mies  of  the  republic^  conciliation  was  much  more  beneficial. 
His  genera]  plan  was  to  conciliate  as  many  enemies  of  the  re- 
public as  possible :  he  and  all  the  members  of  the  new  goveni- 
ment  expressed  a  desire  of  peace,  not  only  with  the  ro3raiist  ar- 
mies of  France,  but  even  emigrants ;  and  published  a  procla- 
He  hiTites  mation,  inviting  exiles  to  return.    Great  numbers  of  loyalists, 
the  •mi-     o^  the  faith  of  government,  daily  came  back  to  France;  among 
JJJJJJ^*®    these  the  cotftifutionalUfj  or  favourers  of  mixed  monarchy  and 
democracy,  were  permitted  to  come  back :  the  greater  number 
of  those  that  fled  in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  or  at  the  convul- 
sion in  September  1797,  were  invited  to  their  country:  even 
estates  were  restored  so  far  as  the  restitution  did  not  vii^e  the 
Intome*    new  tenures  of  landed  property.    Notwithstanding  the  anxjoiis 
tion  entire-  endeavours  of  Bonaparte,  the  Chouans  still  persisted  in  revolt, 
ly  cnisbed.  and  cultivated  a  correspondence  with  the  British  fleet.    In  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  chief  consul  detaclied  a  considerable 
part  of  the  insurgents  from  the  hostile  confedieracy  against  the 
French  republic :  where  pacific  measures  did  not  aucceed,  he 
He  reduces  very  effectually  employed  force  and  severity,    and  .early  in 
the  rQyal-    sprmg  entirely  crushed  the  insurrection. 

>*^*  Having  established  intestine  tranquillity,  and  endeavoured  id 

vain  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  foreign  opponents,  Bonapsrte 
[>repared  for  prosecuting  the  war.    He  published  a  proclama- 
tion in  February,  compUdning  of  the  obstinate  resolution  of  the 
Englbh  to  continue  hostilities,  and  inviting  the  French  to  iiirmsh 
the  subsidies  and  men  that  were  necessary  for  acquiring  peace 
Army  of     by  force  of  arms.    It  was  also  at  the  same  time  deemed  expedi- 
'^^'^'^^      ent  by  the  consuls,  that  an  army  of  reserve  should  be  raised,  to 
consist  of  sixty  thousand  men,  composed  of  conscripts,  and  to 
be  assembled  at  Oijon,  where  the  first  consul  himself  was  to 
take  the  command  of  it  in  person.    The  Austrians  had  now  re- 
covered all  luly,  except  the  small  republic  of  Genoa,  and  their 
army  was  distributed  in  winter  quarters  through  Piedmont  and 
State  of     Lombardy.    The  Austrians,  seconded  by  the  English,  pr^Mred 
the  con-     fbr  military  operations  with  great  alacrity  and  vigour:  evca 
^^^^  the  abettors  of  peace,  and  among  these  the  archduke  Charles 
Pp^qq^      knew,  that  the  most  effectual  instruments  of  a  fur  and  fiftvoura- 
ble  accommodation,  were  an  immense  body  of  troops  ready  for 
action.     The  armies  were  recruited,  and  a  very  strong  and  nu- 
merous force  was  prepared.    The  imperial  fimrea  of  Switser- 
land  and  Italy  occupied  a  semicircular  line  of  oomraunicatkiii, 
extending  fit>m  the  frontiers  of  Suabia  to  the  coasts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean.    The  republican  armies  occupied  the  poutioDS 
&cing  their  enemy  in  an  irregular  line  from  Genoa  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine;  but  the  army  of  Genoa  being  bkHikaded  bf 
an  Engfish  fleet  under  lord  Kehh,  they  were  extremely  straii- 
ened  for  provurions,  and  were  in  number  Tery  much  inferior 
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t»  the  enemy :  from  the  Var.  to  Genoa,  there  were  scarcely    CHAP, 
twenty-five  thousand,  almost  all  infantry«    A  re*enforcement  of  LXVII, 
fifteen  thousand   men  from  Switzerland  and  France  were  onv^^v^n/ 
their  march  to  join  the  army  of  Italy;  others  were  likewise     1800. 
promised;  hut  those  which  had  arrived,  were  few  in  number; 
sold  so  great  was  the  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  army, 
produced  by  an  epidemic  fever,  and  by  desertion,  th^t  Massena, 
in  the  month  of  April,  had  not  more  than  thirty-five  thousand 
men  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  of  Nice,  and  of  the 
state  of  Genoa :  the  distresses  of  the  troops,  during  the  rigours ' 
of  winter,  were  very  severe,  and  many  of  the.  soldiers  were 
either  dispirited  or  discontented.     Notwithstanding  those  un-Pltnoftht 
promising  appearances,  Bonaparte  proposed  ahold,  vigorous, c*°4^S^' 
and    comprehensive  plan  of  offensive    operations:   to  invade 
Germany,    drive  the  enemy  from   Switzerland,  and  recover 
Italy,  by  a  co-operating  line  of  armies.    Moreau  commanded 
the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which,  by  the  inde&tigable  ac- 
tivity of  the  chief  consul,  amounted  to  100,000  men,  extend- 
ing Grom  Switzerland  to  Mentz ;  on  the  left  wing  was  secured 
by  Prussian  neutrality)  on  the  rear  was  protected  by  its  com- 
munication with  France  and  Belgium,  and  on  the  right  was 
covered  by  the  Helvetic  Alps:  with   this  formidable  host  he 
directed  bis  course  towards  Vienna.     Ill  health,  together  with 
court  intrigues,  obliged  the  archduke  Charles  to  resign  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
general  Kray,  an  officer  well  fitted  for  so  high  and  important  a 
trust.     Bonaparte  in  his  efforts  'on  the  side  of  Germany,  had  a 
double  purpose,  and  intended  not  only  to  make  an  impression 
on  that  quarter,  but  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  bis  plans  for  the  recovery  of  Italy :  which,  by  those  who 
in  considering  military  situations  had  not  included  extraordina- 
ry genius,  was  supposed  desperate.    The  chief  consul  appoint- 
ed Massena,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  in 
Switzerland,  to  maintain*  the  French  positions  there,  until  he 
should  put  his  own  grand  designs  in  execution.    Melas,  early  State  of  sf- 
in  spring,  made  dispositions  for  investing  Genoa,  which  was  *^  >" 
already  so  closely  blockaded  from  maritime  intercourse  by  lord '^^3^*. 
Keith«    Massena  endeavoured  to  obstruct  their  approach,  and 
effected  all  that  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  could   perform 
against  skill,  vak>ur,  discipline,  and  superior  numbers.    He  re- 
pulsed them  in  various  conflicts :  but  was  more  frequently  over- 
powered, and  at  length  compelled  to  retreat;  and  on  the  30th  The  Av* 
of  April,  the  Austrians  appeared  before  the  city.     On  land  the  trians  it- 
French  were  pressed  by  the  German  army;  from  the  sea,  the  vest  G^ 
city  was  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet;  within  the  walls,  fe-^*"»*- 
mine,  and  its  never  foiling  attendant  pestilence,  joined   with  Qp^fish  ^ 
conflagration  in  making  the  people  loudly  clamorous  for  a  sur-Heet. 
render,  and  with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  fit>m  actual  in- Gallant  de<* 
surrection.     Amidst  these  complicated  evils,  the  republicans  fence  of  ^ 
during*  the  whole  month  o|  May,  not  oply  misted,  but  often  ^ '*P<**^ 
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CHAP,    defeated  the  Austrians,  until  they  were  it  leDgth  eghaoateA 
LXV1I.   hy  their  own  Tictories.    Masaena,  aware  that  relief  waa  apj 
v^">^Xi./  proachingi  wished  to  maintain  it  much  longer,  but  found  it  im- 
1800.     practicable;    he  accordingly   opened  a   negotiation   with   the 
Muuf na  is  Britiah  admiral  and  the  Auatnan  general,  and  obtained  very 
to'v"^*^  favourable  and  honourable  terms.    He  waa  permitted  to  eva* 
0^^^    cuate  Genoa  with  his  troops,  and  procured  proTiaiona  and  a  safe 
conduct    In  his  conference,  the  sagacious  Frenchman  penetra- 
ted into  the  acutenes^  and  intelligence  of  the  Englbh  commander, 
and  bestowed  a  jjist  tribute  of  praise  on  the  aupenority  of  the 
British  character,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Bridsh  force.     By  the 
fell  of  Genoa,  many  politicians  considered  the  fate  of  Italy  as 
entirely  decided,  and  the  hopes  of  France  aa  totally  destroyed^ 
Bonaparte  hut  the  imperialists  had  still  another  general  to  encounter,  whom 
prepares  to  they  were  destined  never  to  combat  without  defeat  and  diacom- 
F^**^h!5^*  ^^^^^'    ^^  stationing  his  army  of  reserve  in  the  plains  of  Bar- 
6in  b       f^"^}^9  ^^  ^^^^^  consul  intended  to  afford  aasistance  either  la 
Kijy,         Italy  or  Germany,  as  occasion  might  require ;  but  he  waa  chiefly 
anxious  to  direct  his  efforts  to  Italy,  where  they  were  most  want- 
ed.    With  Moreau  he  had  concerted  the  plan  of  the  campaigUp 
according  to  which  their  operations,  though  dbtant,  might  be 
managed  in  concert,  on  a  great  scale,  &nd  with  aa  much  pred- 
aion  as  the  evolutions  of  the  two  wings  of  the  same  army.    The 
object  of  Moreau*s  expediidon  was,  by  a  aeries  of  feints,  not  less 
than  attacks,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  general  Kray,  to  atrike 
terror  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  to  alarm  the  Auatriana  for  die 
aafety  of  the  capital,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  maintain  a  com- 
munication with  the  French  army  in  Italy,  and  aend  aeasonaUe 
re-enforcements. 
Morpaum      To  execute  his  psot  of  the  plan,  Moreau,  oo  the  35lfa  of 
vades  Ger- April,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  four  divisions,  and  formed  a  junc- 
■^*"y*        tion  of  the  whole  army  in  Suabia,  with  the  lake  of  Constance 
on  his  right :  by  various  feints  and  other  manoeuvrea  he  turned 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  army;  and  in  a  seriea  of  engage- 
ments very  bravely  fought  on  both  sides,  he  was  ao  aucc«»lul 
in  the  result,  as  to  command  Franconia  and  Suabia  on  tbe  left, 
lay  both  under  contributions,  and  kitercept  suppliea,  and  de- 
stroy magazines.     In  front  he  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Austrian  army,  while  on  the  right  he  was  able  to  send 
detachments  to  the  south.     He  kept  Kray  ao  completely  em- 
Uii  able     ployed  in  CQunteracting  his  pretended  designs,  that  he  did  not 
vroi  t»  di-    *^^  *"*®  ^"  *'^*^  intentions ;  and  for  near  two  months,  Morean 
vert  the  *  sought  nothing  further  than  to  amuse  general  Kray ;  by  marches 
enemy.       and  counter-marches,  by  threatened  sieges,  and  feigned  irrup- 
while  he     tions,  to  alarm  the  Austrians  for  the  safety  of  the  bereditaiy 
assista  the  states,  and  prevent  them  from  paying  any  attention  to  the  affain 
JJ2»y«^      of  Italy. 

Bnruiparte  While  professional  experience  and  tactical  skill  were  thus, 
t^kes  the  in  Germany,  overborne  by  the  paramount  power  of  genius;  in 
fiekltoie.  Italy  its  efficacy  was  atill  more  forcibly,  brillantlyi  and  sue- 
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cfessfallf  exercised.    Informed  of  the  critical  situation  of  Mas^    CHAP, 
sena,  the  chief  consul  resolved  to  march  into  Italy  with  the  ut-    liXVIL 
most  expedition^  and  to  surmount  every  -difficulty  in  the  passage  v^^^^^a^ 
of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  army.      1800. 
On  the  1 5th  of  May,  his  army  reached  St.  Bemputl,  where  the  ^■'i^ye  ^^^ 
transportation  of  the  artillery  was  extremely  difficult:  but  byjj^*!"  °^ 
soldiers  inspired  with  enthusiastic  admiration  for  their  renown- j^^^^ 
ed  general,  the  difficulty  was  speedily  overcome ;  every  piece  Rapid  and 
of  cannon  was  dismounted,  and  placed  in  troughs  hollowed  out  asioniah- 
of  trees  cut  down  for  the  purpose.     These  were  drawn  by  fiveinginaw* 
or  six  hundred  men,  according  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the  ^^^'^^ 
piece ;  the  wheels  fixed  to  poles,  were  borne  on  men's  shoul-  ^^' 
ders;  tumbrils  were  emptied,  and  placed  on  sledges,  together 
with  the  axeltrees.    This  difficult  march  he  executed  with  such 
rapidity,   that  notwi(}istanding  an  immense  train    of  artillery, 
he  had  made  his  way  through  all  the  defiles  in  spite  of  the  op- 
posing  enemy,  by  the    36th    of  May.    The  Auatrians  wereprograss 
obliged  to  evacuate  Milan  and  Pavia.     The  French  vanguard  in  Italy, 
having  crossed,  the  Po,  encountered  an  advanced  corps  of  im- 
perialists, and  defeated  them   with  considerable  loss  at  Monte- 
bello ;    not  however  decisively.    The  main  body  of  the  Au- 
strian forces  now  arrived  from  Genoa,    and  fixed  its   head- 
quarters at  Alessandria.     Bonaparte  came  forward  into  a  plain 
between  Alessandria  and  Tortona,  and  both  sides  prepared  for 
a  general  engagement.  .  The  French  commander  with  the  van 
of  the  army,  on  the  I5th  of  June,  had  advanced  as  hr  as  the 
Tillage  of  Marengo.    Early  the  following  morning,  he  saw  the  Battle  <tf 
Austrian  line  extending  opposite   to   him,  about  six  miles  in  M"«"«*- 
length.    Dessaiic,  with  the  rear  division  of  the  French,  was  not 
yet  arrived.    About  noon  the  battle  begap :  Bonaparte,  though 
with  so  inferior  a  force,  withstood  the  weight  of  the  Austrian 
cohimn  with  equal  intrepidity  and  ability.    The  immense  host 
however  of  the  imperialists    was  making  a  very  powerful  im* 
pression.    The  left  wing  of  the  French  began  to  give  way, 
the  centre  and  right  to  follow  the  example,  and  disorder  was 
evident  thmugh  the  whole  line.    The  Austrians  perceiving  the 
adyantao^  pressed  forward,  with  an  impetuosity  which  was 
inspirited  by  confident  expectations  of  certain  victory,  to  strike 
a  finishmg  blow.    The  garison  of  Tortona,  seeing  the  confu- 
sion of  the  enemy,  salli<3  out,  and  nearly  surrounded  the  con- 
sular troops.    Every  movement  aippeared  to  forebode  the  total  Duiger  of 
overthrow  of  Bonaparte.    Undismayed  by  the  impending  dan- the  oonM- 
ger,  the  general  was  foremost  among  the  ranks,    rallied  his  l«r  army, 
troops,  and  led  diem  again  to  battle  :  his  grand  purpose  was  to 
prevent  a  route,  until  Dessaix,  who  ivas  now  near,  should  ar- 
rive.   To  render  ifae  overpowering  numbers  of  the  enemy  less  Meanaef 
efficient,  he  scsxed  a  ddfile  flanked  by  the  village,  there  made  a  eztrica- 
firm  stand,  bayonet, to  bayonet,  though  the  Austrian  infantry tion. 
were  seconded  by  a  battery  of  thirty  pieces  bf  cannon,  that 
{ilayed   with  «remendof»  ^Eect    This   unyielding  resistance 
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CHAP,    produced  the  consequence  which  the  general  had  hoped;  th« 
LXYll.    rear  dirision  now  arrived ;  the  French   combatants  reviTed  bj 
C^^>rs^  this  re-enlbrcenient,  and  assisted  by  a  fresh  corps,  charged  the 
^liOOL     enemy  with  enthusiastic  ardour:  but  still  the  event  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful}  when  a  movement  of  the  Austrian  general 
gave  a  fatal  turn.    Melas  found  he  could  not  force  the  defile; 
but  elated  with  success,  and  not  infonned  that  the  re-enforce- 
ment was  arrived,  he  exteiKied  his  line  in  order  to  surroand  the 
enemy.    Bonaparte,   perceiving  this  change  of  position,  in- 
stantaneously saw  how  it  might  be  improved :  has&y  he  aban- 
doned the  defile;  and,  formed  into  a  strong  column,  the  consu- 
lar troops  pressed  on    the    Austrians  where  their  front  was 
weakened  by  extension.     Of  the  French,  besides  the  strength 
of  their  disposition,  a  great  portion  was  quite  fresh ;  the  Au- 
.    strians,  besides  their  weakened  arrangement,  were  fotigued  and 
^nal  VIC  exhausted,  by  the  proceding  efforts  of  the  day.     The  French 
^^*         broke  the  line  of  die  imperialists,  bore  down  all  before  them, 
put  the  enemy  completely  to  the  route,  and  obtained  a  victory 
^&te  f  ^^^^^   decided  the  fate   of  Italy.    All  the    united    efforts  of 
ll^„;    ^    Suwarrow  and  his  Russians,  of  the  Austrian  generals  and  tfadr 
gallant  troops,  which  had  rendered  the  Italian  campaign  of 
1799  so  signally  successful  to  the  confederates,  were  now  un- 
done by  the  overwhelming  genius  of  Bonaparte.    The  firuits  of 
all  the  British  subsidies  which  set  those  operose  bodies  in  mo- 
tion, were  Masted  at  Marengo. 
Armiatiee      The  Austrian  general  finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  de 
^^^hur    ^^^  I^y*  ftpp^^d  for  an  armistice  until  a  message  should  be 
^J^^jJ^^  sent  to  Vienna.     Bonaparte  granted  his  request,  on  agrcemg  to 
the  Aus-     ^  conditional  convention,  the  validity  of  which  vras  to  depi^ 
trian  com-  upon  the  ratification  of  the  emperor,  and  the  consul  sent  aa 
■Mnders.    envoy  offering  peace.    The  terms  proposed  by  the  conqueror 
were,  in  the  relative  state  of  the  belligerent  powers,  wisely  mo- 
derate.   The  Austrian  army  should  retire  within  the  line  esta- 
.  blished  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  the  Austrians  should 
occupy  the  northeast  comer  ot  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Po  on  the 
south,  and  the  Mincio  on  the  west:  Tuscany  was  to  be  a  neu- 
tral state.    Whatever  answer  should  be  returned  from  Vienna 
to  these  propositions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  armistice  should 
Italy  sur-    not  be  broken  without  ten  days  previous  notice.     Meanwhile 
^^^]?*  the  fortresses,  cities,  and  cogntry,  in  the  north  and  northwest  of 

**^"^  Italy,  all  surrendered  to  his  arms. 
^*Bon'**  Having  reconquered  Italy,  Bonaparte  next  considered  its 
^jI^I^^  political  settlement.  He  now  resolved  that  Lombardy^  and 
aettling  Liguria  should  form,  instead  of  two,  one  very  powerful  re|>nb- 
thatcouDp  lie;  and  declared  that  the  resolution  in  a  speech  at  Milan.  He  es- 
try.  tablished  a  provincial  administration,  an  a  connili  for  prepar- 

ing for  the  republic  a  constitution  and  legblature:  be  gave 
orders  for  respecting  religion,  and  the  pioperty  of  all  citisetts 
without  distinction.  Citizens,  who  had  'fled  from  their  coon- 
Wy,  were  invited  to  return;  with  the  exception  of  such  as  hai 
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taken  arms  ag^nst  the  Cisailpjne  repoblic,  after  the  treaty  of   CHAP. 
Campo  Formlo.      The    chief  consul    h&ving    effected    those    LXVlL 
momeotous  changes  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  Italfy  returned  to  >^^v^^^ 
Paris.  ^  1800. 

Meanwhile  Moreau,  in  co-opei*ation  with  Bonaparte,  resumed  Having  et 
an  offensive  campaign.     Havuig  already  manifested  his  g®™u»  k-^^utoo. 
in    the  dexterous  and  consumate  prudence,  which   suited  his  ^^  Bonar 
situation^  Moreau  now  showed  enterprise  as  active,  energetic,  parte  re* 
and  decisive,  as  his  caution  had  been  wise.    The  republicans  turns  to 
were  now  arrived  at  Blenheim,  so  fatal  to  their  monarch  wh^n  ^*^* 
contending  with  a  British  hero.     The  cross  the  Danube,  the^""""^' 
French  general  had  neither  bridges  nor  boats,  as  both  had  been  r^g^^es 
destroyed  by  the  Austrians ;'  who  possessing  the  opposite  bank,  offensive 
rendered  it  apparently  impossible.     To  remove  this  obstacle,  operationB. 
Moreau  bethought  himself  of  an  expedient,  manifesting  that 
combMnation  of  courage^  and  genius,  which  has  so  eminently 
distinguished  the  republican  warriors  of  France  in  this  arduous 
contest.    Eighty  soldiers  undertook  to  swim  across  the  river; 
and  when  armed  with  muskets  and  knapsacks,  sent  in  two  smaU 
boats  for  their  use,  to  secure  the  bank.     This  enterprise  they 
effected :    they  took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Grensheim 
and  Blenheim,  seized    several   pieces  of  pannon,   these    they 
manned   with    artillery   men,  who  had  passed    upon   laddersy 
placed  on  the  wrecks  of  the  bridge.     The  republicans  thus  oc- 
cupying the  left  bank,  maintained   their  positions  with  extra- 
ordinary courage,  while  a  great  number  of  miners  and  bridge 
builders,  though  exposed  to  the  enemy,  completed  the  repairs^ 
and    enabled  the  army  to  cro^s  the  river.     The  republicans 
having  succeeded  in  their  attempt,  the  Austrian  Army  tell  back 
from  tJlm,  and  retired  towards  Bavaria.     Moreau  took  posses-  W®i*«nsd- 
sion  of  Munich,  and*  laid  the  Bavarian  territories  under  heavy  ^^"*^ 
contributions :  the  elector  was  compelled  to  pay  to  the  French 
a  g^reat  part  of  the  subsidy  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
which  he  had  received  from  Britain :  the  republicans  also  laid 
the  duchy  of  Wirtem berg  under  a  severe  contribution.     The 
right  wing  combianded  by  Lecourbe,  drove  the   Austrians  en- 
tirely from  the  Qrisons,  and  entered  the  Tyrol ;    while  on  the 
left,  a  new  army  of  French  and   Batavians  were  preparing  to 
enter   Germany,    to  penetrate    into   Franconia  an^  Bohemia. 
Animated  by  the  exhortation  and  example  of  Britain,  and  sup- 
plied by  her  treasures,  the  emperor  had  hitherto  refused  the 
terms   offered  by  the  republicans;    but,  as  their  armies  noif 
menaced  the  very  heart  of  his  domains,  he  Judged  it  expe-       .  . 
dient  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  which  Moreau,  with  the  approba-^J^^J^* 
tion  of  Bonaparte,   granted  on  the  14th  of  July.    On  tlie  ^Sth^^^^l^' 
of  the  same  month,  St.  Julien,  envoy  from  Francis,  in  the  name  peace. 
of  his  imperial  majesty,  signed  at  Paris  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;   on  the 
part  of  the  French,  they  were  signed  by  the  ministers  of  foreign 
afifairs,  the    ex-bishop  Talleyrand.    Meanwhile,   the  emperor 
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CHAP*    ceceived  t  subtidy  of  two  nktllkms  slevliDg  from  England,  ai»d 
LXVII.    had  concluded  a  new  treaty,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
Ktgr>^^^^^  stipulated  for  the  one  not  to  make  peace  without  comprehending 
ISOOl     the  other :  the  emperor  adhering  to  this  engagement,    endea- 
The  tmiif  voured  to  include  Britain  in  the  negociation.    But  it  was  the 
^'^        uniform  policy  of  Bonaparte,  to  detach  the  members  of  the 
nev^Bubii-  (confederacy,  and  to  listen  to  no  termb  but  of  separate  peace, 
dy  fitiro      The  emperor  refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries,  alleging  that 
£i^»nd.     St.  Julien  had  exceeded  bis  powers.    The  armistice  was  to  ex- 
I'topoies    pire  on  the  7th  of  September ;  thcl^rencTi  goTemment  directed 
u>^^include  ^^^  generals  to  begin  hostilities  that  day.     The  emperor  im- 
the  neKo-°  P^^^  ^^^  rupture  to  the  French,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
ti«tion       ^c  army,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  force  of  Germany  in 
Bonsparte  defence  oi  the  empire ;  but  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  neotrality 
i^tes.      hostile,  kept  the  whole  north  of  Germany  in  the  same  inaction 
with  himself,  and  intimidated  its  weaker  princes  from  sending 
assistance  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  and  cootritxiting  to  the 
repression  of  such  formidable  invaders.     His  imperial  majesty 
proposed  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  :    the  chief  consul 
declared,  that  he  would  not  waste  the  rest  of  autumn  in  idle 
conferencesv  or  expose  himself  to  endless    diplomatic  discus- 
sions :    the  securities  which  he  demanded,  were   Philipaburg, 
UJm,  and  Ingolstadt,  with  their  dependent  forts.     This  condi- 
tion, though  it  laid  the  hereditary  drmiinions  of  Austria  in  a 
Seat  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  .enemy,  being  agreed   to  at 
rroiun    -      obcnlinden,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  concluded  for  forty-five 
tion'ofSe  days  cpmjiM^ncing  irom  the  21st  of  September.     This   inti:Tval 
armistice,  was    occupied    by    both    parties    in    formidable   preparation& 
Moreau's  army  was  seconded  on  the  left  by  Angereau«  prepar- 
ed with  the  Fi'ench  and  Batavians  to  invade  Germany,  froia 
Uie  Maine ;  and  on   the  left  the  army  of  the  Helvetic  Rhine, 
commanded  by  Macdonald,  advanced  as  far  aa  the  entry  of 
.  the  Tyixri,  and  was  ready  to  proceed  on  the  first  signal.      The 

ti^'^d  •"**5^i^^  expiring,  the  army  of  the  left  crossmg.the  Rhine, 
renewal  of  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of  engagements,  penetrated 
hosiUiiies  through  Franconia  to  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  and  ascertained 
Opera  its  communication  with  the  army  of  the  centre  in  Bavaria. 
tlonsypar-  Macdonald,  defying  the  severities  of  an  Alpine  winter,  pushed 
^^J^^*^*j^  forward  frcan  the  Grisons  to  the  Valteline,  drove  the  Austnans 
,4img^  before  him  wherever  he  came,  and  supported  by  the  army  of 
,  Italy,  was  ready  to  advance  to  Austria,  menaced  by  a  .  still  more 

formidable  danger  from  the  west.    Moreau,  yrith    the  grand 
and  centrical  army,. resumed  offensive  operations  on  the  39th  of 
November.      The   Austrians    commanded  l^   the    archduke 
John,  fourth  brother  of  the  emperor,  making  a  very  powerful 
resistance,  repulsed  the  French  army,  and  in  their  turn  attack- 
''^  jjf*   ing  their  posts,  obtained  considerable  advantages.      Encouraged 
FroiJh      ^^  ^^^e  successes,  the  young  prince  ventured  a  general  assault 
1^,        on  the  lines  of  the  enemy  at  nohenlindeni  on  the  3d  of  Oe- 
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oember.    The  airchduke  had  no  sooner  begun  his  march,  than    CHAP» 
there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  snow  and  sleet,  by  which  he  was  LXVll. 
so  much  retarded,  that  only  the  central  column  had  arrived  at  ^ 
the  place  of. destination,  at  a  time  when  all  the  divisions  ought 
to  have  been  ready  for  action.     A  division  of  the  French,  con-  l^^^,^  ^^ 
ducted  by  Rkhepanse,  pierced  between  the  left  wing  of  the  HohenUn* 
Austrians,  and  ^e  centre,  reached  the  great  road  behind  the  den.    . 
centre,  and  assaulted  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  that  column,  at 
a  moment  when  it  had  formed  in  front,  and  commenced  an  at- 
tack.^   The  Austrians  with  their  usual  courage  maintained  the  j^ 
conflict  for  several  hours,  but  were  at  length    broken  by  the  French 
impetuosity  of  the  French,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion,  i^a  a  de- 
and^  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  of 'fifteen   thousand   men ^isive  vic- 
killed  or  taken  prisoAers.    The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  decided  ^^^* 
the  contest :  the  emperor  found  it  impossible  to  stand  agamst 
the  rapidly  advancing  line  of   armies,  every  where  victorious. 
The  British  court,  sensible  of  the  alarming  situation  in  which 
the  emperor  were  placed,  released  him  from  his  engagements : 
lie  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the   French,  which  have  since  The  empe- 
terminated  in  the  peace  of  Luneville:  and  thus  ended  a  cam- ror  sues  Ibr 
paign  between  Austria  and  France,  in  which  German  valour,  peace 
discipline,  t&cdcal  skiil,  and  military  experience,  having  to  con-  ^J^^^^, 
tend  with  French  valour,  discipline,  experience,  and  •'^i^^  *"*- gj-jiniuv  ' 
irigorated  and  guided  by  genius,  demonstrated  the  inefficacy  of  ^j^,ppj[j^^ 
mere  customary  expertness  and  precedented  usage,  when,  in 
new  combinations  and  arduous  circumstances,  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  rapid,  fertile,  and  energetic  invention.     The  grand  de- 
sign of  Bonaparte  comprehended  every  vulnerable  point  of  the 
enemy ;  uniform  in  object,  and  consistent  in  plan,  he,  with  rapid 
irersatilty,  varied  operations  as  circumstances  changed ;    choos- 
ng   his    generals  and   officers  according  to  their  fitness;    he 
wrought  or  sent  with   the  mass  of  French  courage  and  force 
ranscendent  ability  to  guide  it  to  its. ends;  and  thereby  com- 
)let ely   effected  his  purposes :   he  recovered  what  had  been  War  is  ter^ 
ost, .  and   compelled  his  enemy  to  sue  for  peace,  which  had  {"*"**^^ 
)een  constandy  and  avowedly  the  object  of  his  stupendous  ef-  p.!^^" 
brts  m  war. '  and  Atis.  ' 

While  the  chief  consul  thus  crushed  every  hope  that  Bri-  ^^ 
ain  had  derived  from  continuing  the  war  on  the  continent,  this  operation 
country    undertook    several  expeditions,  either    entirely  niari-o/7heBri- 
ime,  or  in  which  her  naval  power  could  co-operate  with  her  tbh  forces, 
tforts  by  land.    A  squadron,  under  the  command  of  sir  £d-Expedi- 
i^ard   P^ew,  attacked  the  southwest  of  the  peninsula  of  Qui-tionson 
)eron,  on  the  coasts  of  Bretagne,  silenced  the  forts,  and  clev-^erowt 
4  the  shore  of  the  enemy ;  a  party  of  soldiers  then  landetl  and  ««»««• 
lestroyed  the  forts.^    An  attack  was  afterwards  made  on  va- 
ious  posts,  and  six  brigs,.sloops,  and  gun  vessels^  were  taken, 

x  See  Annual  Register  for  1800,  p  208. 
y  Annual  Register,  1800,  p.  31^. 
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CHAF.  A  conrette  burned,  and  a  fort  dinnanUcd.  This  success  was 
LXVU.  soon  followed  by  an  interception  of  suppBea  destined  for  the 
.  ^^v-^^^  use  of  the  French  fleet  at  Brest  On  the  S\h  of  July,  an  at- 
1800.  tempt  was  made  lo  take  or  destroy  four  frizes  in  the  road  of 
Dunkirk :  captain  Campbell,*  of  the  Dart,  took  the  La  Desiree, 
but  the  other  ships,  in  number  three,  escaped,  though  not  with- 
out  considerable  damage.  An  exploit  performed  ^  lieutenant 
Jeremiah  Coghlan,  about  this  time,  excited  high  admiraticn, 
and  is  a  signal  instance  of  the  personal  prowess,  energetic 
courage,  and  unyielding  intrepidity  which  combine  in  Briti^ 
beroisro.  Thb  young  gentleman  was  commandant  of  the 
Viper  Cutter,  under  the  orders  of  sir  Edward  PeUew,  and 
watching  port  Louis,  near  L'Orient  in  Britanny :  he  conceived 
a  design  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  gunboats  that  were  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour :  with  the  permission  of  Fellew,  he 
made  the  attempt  in  a  ten  oared  cutter :  with  a  midshipman 
and  eighteen  sailors,  the  gallant  joutb  determined  on  bomfing 
a  gun  brig,  mounting  three  twenty-four  pounders,  and  four  six 
pounders,  having  her  full  complement  of  men,  and  within 
pistol  shot  of  three  baneries.  On  the  night  of  the  99th  of 
July,  he  and  his  valiant  comrades  undertook  the  enterprise: 
they  boarded  the  brig,  and  though  her  crew  consisted  of  eighty- 
seven,  charged  the  enemy,  who  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
repeatedly  repulsed  their  assailants ;  but  the  British  handful 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  and  eight 
wounded,  including  the  commandant  himself,  our  twenty 
countrymen  overpowered  their  eighty-seven  enemies,  and  made 
.  a  prize  of  the  brig**    Sir  Charles  Hamilton^  appearing  with  .a 

small  squadron  near  (loree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  govein- 
or  surrendered,  and  a  British  garrison  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  forts,  and  of  Joul,  a  dependent  factory.  In  Au- 
gust, a  fleet  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Borlase  Warren, 
with  a  military  force  under  the  orders  of  sir  James  Murray 
Pulteney,  set  sail  on  a  secret  expedition.  One  object  of  this 
was,  the  conquest  of  Belleisle;  but  the  strong  works  that  had 
been  provided  for  the  defence  of  that  island,  discouraged  the 
.  attempt.     The  armament  therefore  proceeded  to  the  coast  <rf 

tnFOTol  ^P**"»  *"^  ^  **»^  ^^^^  ®^  August,  arrived  before  the  hariwur 
'  of  Fcrrol.  Our  troops  effected  a  landing,  but  finding,  on  ex- 
amining the  ground,  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the  place  would 
be  impracticable,  they  re-embarked.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
with  an  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of 
twenty  ships  of  the  line,  commanded  by  lord  Keith,  app^red 
off  Cadiz.  An  epidemic  disease  now  raged  \n  this  city  with 
pestilential  violence.    The  governor  of  Cadiz  sent  a  letter  ta 

a  Sec  London  Gazette,  July  12th,  1800. 

a  See  letters  of  sir  Edward  Pellew  and  Isrd  St.  Vinceat,  ia  the  Loodoe 
Gazette  of  August  9th,  1800.    ^ 
h  London  Gazette,  July  8tJb,  1800. 
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tife  English  admiral,  stating  to  him  the  situation  of  the  inhabi-    cilAP. 
tants,  and  the  universal  odium  which  must  attend  an  attack  on    LXVlL 
a  city  so  afflicted  by  the  visitauon  of  heaven.    The  British  coai*>«^^><^^^# 
mander  reptied,  that  as  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  to  be  em-     1800. 
ployed  in  increasing  the  naval  force  of  the  French  republic,  they 
could  avert  an  attack  only  by  surrendering  the  vessels.    To  this 
requisition  the  governor  would  not  agree,  and  declared  a  reaolu* 
tioii  of  defending  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.    The  works 
were  very  strong ;  the  strength,  however,  of  the  place  was  much 
less  formidable  than  the  dreadful  distemper,  which  indeed  was  a 
species  of  plague.    The  armament  proceeded  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  it  was  principally  destin- 
ed to  act.     A  detachment  reduced  the  island  of  Malta :  there,  Reductiflo 
and  in  Minorca,  lately  captured  from  Spain,  the  troops  werf  of  ^sl^ 
.chiefly  stationed,  until  dispositions  were  made  to  carry  inta  effect 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

When  Bonaparte  left  Egypt,  in  the  close  of  1799,  he  had^^pt 
conferred  the  chief  command  of  the  army  on  general  Kleber. 
Before'  his  departure  he  had  made  overtures  for  a  pacification 
with  the  Ottomans;  and  a  convention  for  the  evacution  of  Egypt  Conventioii 
was  settled  between  the  French  republic  and  the  Turks,  January  lor  the  era- 
24th,  1800,  and  agreed  to  by  sir  Sidney  Smith.*    The  British  ^***^  ®^* 
ministers  heard  of  the  convention  before  they  were  informed  that  |.^nch 
it  was  guaranteed  by  sir  Sidney  Smith;  and  apprehensive  that  ifguaran' 
the  French  army  returned;  such  a  force  might  powerfully  affect  taed  by  sir 
the  war  in  Italy  and  Germany,  they  ordered  lord  Keith  not  to  Sidney 
ratify  any  convention  formed  for  that  purpose.    Kleber  having  Smith. 
demanded  from  lord  Keith  a  safe  conduct  for  *  the  return  of  his 
army  to  France,  the  British  admiral,  agreeably  to  his  instructions, 
declared  he  would  not  sulTer  him  to  pass  unmolested.    Mean- 
while the  grand  vizer,  with  a  Turkish  army,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  many  posts  which  the  French  had  evacuated,  demand- 
ed the  immediate  surrender  of  Cairo.     General  Kleber,  urging  Kleber  the 
that  the  English  were^  fjostile  to  the  convention,  refused  to  de-  Fi^nch 
prive  his  endangered*  army  of  so  important  a  station,  and  an-^*^^'^'^' 
nounced  his  intention  of  renewing  the  war.     On  the  18th  of  JjJ^,       ' 
March,  he  attacked  a  body  of  Turks,  and  routed  them :  he  then 
engaged  the  grand  army,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.   The 
British  court,  understanding  that  the  convention  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  though  not  pleased  with  an  act  in 
which  they  considered  him  as  having  exceeded  his  instructions, 
to  preserve  the  character  of  British  faith,  ordered  the  treaty  to 
be  ratified.  *  Kleber  consented  to  renew  the  negotiation ;  but  be-Kewnego- 
fore  matters  were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  he  was  Himself  as-  tiation  is 
sassinated  by  a  Turkish  aga,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  ^"^^^"^  ®^' 
by  general  Menou.    From  this  time  the  negotiation  appears  to 
have  been  discontinued,  and  Menou  to  have  resolved  to  defend 
£g^t  to  the  last.    Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  quarter 

c  See  state  Papers,  January  S4tli,  1800. 
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CHAR  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  1800.    In  the  West  Indiet,  the  im- 

LXVII.  portant  island  of  Curacost  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  was  re- 
W^v^w^  duced  by  Britain.    In  the  East  Indies^  the  remains  of  the  war 

1800.  with  Mysore  were  completely  crushed,  and  earl  Momingtoiii 

West  In-  now  created  marquis  Wellesley,  was  wisely  and  auccessfully 

^^^^  employed  in  promoting  the  civili  commercial,  literary,  and  poU- 

Cnrwootu  ^^^  improvement  of  a  country,  which  he  had  so  effectually 
East  In-   /  freed  from  the  great  miliiary  disturber  of  hs  peace  and  hap* 

dJet^wiM  piness. 
adminis- 
tntionof 
the  go- 
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BriUin— high  |mee  of  prorisiont— riots  in  September— distnrbanct  in 
Londun  -rigour  and  actmtv  of  the  vcdmiteer  aMociations—the  tiimulti 
are  quelled  without  bloodshed.  Negotiations  for  i)eace  with  France^ 
French  propositions  deemed  inadmissible  by  Britain.-^Last  meeting  of 
the  British  parliament^tnquiries  eoneeming  the  price  of  com— the 
acarcity  is«  by  or>position»  imputed  to  the  war,  which  ministers  deny— 
propositions  ror  the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  the  price  of  oom^ 
tejected  with  great  disapprobation— regulations  for  diminishing  eon- 
aumption,  and  encouraging  importation— discussion  of  the  late  negotia- 
tion—supplies. -.State  of  SSairs  at  the  meeting  of  the  united  parliament 
— jilpuies  with  the  northern  powers— public  law  of  Europe,  relative  to 
belligerent  and  neutral  nations.— Conduct  of  the  northern  powers  -  Den* 
mark— and  Sweden— difcttssion  with  Denmark.— Russia— rise  and  pro* 
gress  of  Paul's  enmity  to  Britain— interest  of  all  nations  to  cultivate 
|>eace  with  Britain— entirts  of  Bonaparte  to  promote  the  hostile  inten. 
tions  of  Paul  towards  England— lawless  acts  of  Paul— embargo  on 
British  shipping.— Northern  confederacy  the  subject  is  discussed  m  the 
united  parhament— unexpected  change  of  ministry.— Short  review  of 
the  late  eventful  administration— Mr.  Pitt's  situation,  the  most  arduous 
of  any  recorded  in  the  hiatory  of  cabinets— new  administration— alarm- 
ing illness  of  the  king — anxious  concern  of  the  people— recovery  —  In* 
quiries  concerning  the  last  campaign— supplies— loans— taxes -•additio- 
nal imposts  upon  paper— effects  of— liberal  and  wise  bill  of  lord  Moira, 
lor  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors— fttftber  regulations  for  encouraging 
the  inporutioB  of  wheat— session  rises. 

IN  Britain,  the  year  1800  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the    CHAP, 
exorbitant  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     This  dreadful  evil  LXVIIT. 
had  progressively  increased  dunng  the  summer ;  but  was  borne  s^^v^^^/ 
with  meritorious  patience,  in  the  hopes  and  belief,  that  the      1800. 
growing  crop,  alleged  to  be  generally  promising,  would  reipove  Briuin. 
the  calamity.     When  hanrest  commenced,  the  prices  fell  with  ^^^  PT^ 
considerable  rapidity,  upwards  of  one-fourth.     But  in  Septem-  j  P"^^^ 
ber,  while  the  belief  still  continued  general  that  the  crop*  was  ^^^*  in^ 
abundant,  bread  again  rose ;  and  reports  were  spread  that  the  Septem* 
evils  proceeded  chiefly  fiom  monopolizers  combining  to  enrich  lier. 
themseWes  by  the  public  distress;  and  facilitating  the  efficacy 
and   extent  of  their  combinations  by  paper  currency.     Ever 
prone  to  judge  and  to  act  from  present  Impulse,  without  in-- 
vestigation  of  cause,  or  reflection  on  consequence,  the  multi- 
tude easily  swallowed    these    opinions;    and    many  persons 
thought,  by  intimidation  and  force,    to  reduce  the   price   of 
bread.     In  manufacturing  towns    riots    began,    especially  at 
Birmingham;   thence  they  reached  London.     In  the  night  pre- Disturban- 
ceding  Monday  the  15th  of  September,  inflammatory  bills  wereces  in  Urn- 
posted  on  the  monument,  urging  the  people  to  rescue  them*^^' 
selves  from  famine  by  their  own  exertions,  and  to  take  ven^ 
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CHAP,    geaiice  on  monopolists  and  forestallers.    In  the  morning  a  mob 

LXVin,   appearing  in  Mark-lane,  insulted  the  com  dealers,  and  damo- 

^i^^^^'^^*'  rously  demanded  the  reduction  of  the  price   of  bread.    Mr. 

1800*     Combe,  the  lord -mayor,  justly  and  forcibly  represented  to  the 

populace  that  turbulence  and  vblence  could  only  aggravate 

the  evil  of  which  they  complained.     Being  obliged  by  their 

obstinacy,  to  read  the  riot  act,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  dis- 

y.      j.^^  persiog  them  without  military  aid.     The  riot   was   afterwards 

acuity  of  renewed;  and  though  the  mob  was  violent,  the  chief  magh- 

the  vofun-  trate,   now  supported  by  the  volunteers,  still  hoping  to  quell 

leersAso-   them  without  bloodshed,  did  not  order  the  associations  to  fire. 

Mtiona.     Yov  several  days  there  were  tumults  in  different  parts  of  tbc 

mSjltsMLie   ^^^ »  ^"*  ^^^  ready  attendance  and  fimmess  of  the  volmilcers 

•ueUed      indmidated  the  populace,  and  without  actaal  use  of  arms  re- 

without      pressed  the  commotions, 

bloodshed.  While  negotiations  had  been  carrybg  on  between  Atstri^ 
Hegotta.  and  France,  the  British  government  intimated  a  desire  of  being 
De"*  th  **^^'***^®^  ^^  ^  treaty  for  peace.  The  chief  consul,  infiairmed  of 
|^|[^^^  this  intimation,^  authorized  Mr.  Otto,  a  gendeman  who  wss 
then  employed  in  England  as  agent  for  the  exchange  of  priso- 
ners, to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  British  proposals,  snd 
to  request  that  a  truce  should  immediately  be  concluded 
between  the  French  and  British  forces  by  sea  and  land.  The 
British  government  declared  its  readiness  to  send  ^  plenipotea- 
liary  to  congress;  but  observed  that  a  naval  armistice  had 
never  been  established  between  France  and  England  during  a 
negotiation,  nor  until  the  preliminaries  had  been  actually  sign- 
ed; that  such  a  step,  giving  rise  to  disputes,  might  obstruct 
rather  than  promote  a  pacification.  M.  Otto  answered,  tfast 
the  proposal  of  the  chief  consul  was  made  in  consequence  of 
die  offer  of  Britain  to  negotiate  jointiy  with  the  emperor.  In 
that  view  an  English  armistice  would  be  an  equivalent  to  the 
French,  for  the  obvious  disadvantages  from  prolonging  the 
truce  with  Austria.  The  armistice  proposed  to  England,  as  a 
joint  negotiator  with  Austria  was,  that  the  ships  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  should  enjoy  a  freedom  of  navigation  as  be- 
jbre  the  war :  that  Belleisle,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  should  be 
in  a  similar  predicament  with  Ulm,  Philipsburg,  and  Ingol- 
stadt ;  and  that  accordingly,  all  French  and  neutral  vessels 
should  be  permitted  to  supply  each  garrison  with  provisjons 
and  stores ;  and  that  the;  squadrons  which  formed  the  blockade 
of  Flushing,  Brest,  Cadiz,-  and  Toulon,  should  return  into  their 
own  harbours,  or  at  least  retire  from  the  respective  coasts. 
Lord  '  Grenville,  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  after  objecting 
to  the  principle  of  the  armistice,  as  affording  an  advimtage  to 
France,  in  the  dbcontinuance  of  the  blockade,  without  any 
equivalent  to  England,  proposed  a  counter  project  more  equal 
in  principle.  This  plan  prohibited  all  means  of  defence  from 
being  conveyed  intx>  the  island  of  Malta,  or  any  of  the  parts  of 
Egypt,  but  allowed  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  introduced 
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finom  time  to  time;  it  provided  for  the  discontinaance  of  the   CHAF. 
blockade  at  Brest,^  Toulon,  and  other  French  ports,  but  tended   LXVIU. 
to   prevent  ali  naval  or  military  stores  from  being  conveyed  ^^^>^^Si^ 
thither  by  sea;  and  the  ships  of  war,  in  those  ports,  from  being     IttOa 
removed  to  any  other  station.    The  French  govjsmment,  not 
satisfied  with  these  propositions,  oiFered  this  alternative :  if  Great 
Britain  would  agree  to  a  separate  negotiation,  her  scheme  would 
be  adopted ;  but,  if  sh^hould  insist  on  a  general  negotiation, 
the  French  project  muAbe  accepted.     Lord  Grenville  insisted  French 
on  the  the  terms  that  had  been  already  offered  by  Great  Britain,  proposi- 
After  a  fruitless  discussion,  M.  Otto  intimated  that  the  joint  ne-^'""*^?^ 
gotiation  was  at  an  enJ ;  but  added,  that  the  first  consul  was  di8-g^^|"*l,7"''. 
posed  to  receive  any  overtures,  for  a  separate  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Britun :  to  which  proposal  the  British  government,  true  to  their 
ally,  gave  a  decided  negative. 

The  last  British  parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  November  Last  meet* 
1800,  in  order  to  despatch  the  most  urgent  business  previous  to  ing^f  ^he 
the   meeting  of  the  united   legislature.     The  subjecU  which  |?''*^^P"^ 
chiefly  occupied  their  attention  were,  the  overtui*es  to  a  peace  ||JJ!!J^|^ 
with  the  French  republic;  the  high  price  of  provisions;  and  concerning 
the  immediate  supplies  for  the  national  service.     The  oppo*  the  price  of 
nents  of  ministry  endeavoured,  as  in  the  former  year,  to  charge  com 
the  scanty  to  the  account  of  the  war;  but  ministers  still  con- '*'**5 ^■'^' 
tinued  to  resist  this  allegation.     In  considering  dearth,  the  first  ^J^^-^Ji**' 
point 4ras  to  ascertain  whether  its  cause  was  an  insufficiency  inj^lputedto 
the  crop.     Committees  of  the  houses  were  appointed  to  investi*  the  ww, 
gate  facts;  and  reported  that  the  result  of  their  inquiry  was,  which  mi« 
that  the  crop  was  defective  about  one-foufth.     To  supply  this  Jjlf ^^^ 
deficiency,  the  greater  number  in  both  houses  proposed  the  en-      ^' 
couragement  of  importation  both  of  com  and  rice,  the  preven- 
tion of  export,  the  use  of  substitutes  in  the  mixture  of  quality, 
and  diminution,  both  by  precept  and  example,  of  the  quanti- 
ties consumed.     Propositions  were  offered  for  positive  interfe-  ProposU    ^ 
rence,  in  order  to  compel  the  sale  of  wheat,  both  in  com  aodtionsfor 
flour,  at  prices  not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum,  which,  according '^^  *"*^ 
to  the  calculation  of  the  proposers,  should  allow  an  equitable  ||^7le^isU- 
benefit  to  the  venders  and  raisers  of  these  commodities.    It  was  ture  jjf  the 
argued,  that  there  were  certain  prices  which  sufficiently  remu*  price  of 
nerated  the  farmer  in  point  of  labour,  profit,  and  rent,  which  cotp, 
might  be  ascertained  in  defective  as  well  as  abundant  craps : 
and  that  the  present  circumstances  required  a  deviation  from 
the  usual  principles  of  policy.     But  it  was  answered,  that  com-  rejected 
pulsory  means,  employed  by  the  legislature,  respecting  that  ^.'^  l^*^^ 
vpecies  of  property,  were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  **curity  ^JJ^S^ 
of  every  kind  of  property;  regard  to  which  so  peculiarly  dis^ 
tinguished  the  British  laws  and  constitution.     Upon  what  prin* 
ciple  could  you  compel  the  farmer  or  com  merchant  to  bring 

d  The  substance  of  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  taken  fnm  the  Stats 
l^apera  on  the  n^otiatioo,  fiom  September  4Uh  to  October  9th. 
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that  vticle  to  market  upon  less  adTsntageoiui  'coDditJons  than 
other  cominodities  ?  by  diminishing  the  security  of  the  com 
dealer's  property,  you  impel  him  to  withdraw^  and  deter  others 
from  employing  so  much  capital  in  that  commodity  as  would  be 
otherwise  applied,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future  scarcities. 
These  views  being  adopted  by  great  majorities  in  parliament, 
without  interfering  in  the  price,  they  proposed  to  remedy  the  eTil 
in  cun-  by  diminishing  consumption*  and  encouraging  supply.  Acts  were 
•amption,  passed  for  enjoining,  tor  a  specified  tiiH,  the  use  of  mixed  and 
andencou  mferior  kinds  of  bread,  and  for  encouraging  importation  by  grant- 
ing  very  extraordinary  bounties.  RecoromendatioBs  were  added 
to  all  &milies  and  individuals,  to  be  as  economical  as  possible  in 
the  use  of  bread.  Distillation  of  spirits  was  also  suspended,  that 
luxury  might  not  employ  grain,  so  much  wanted  for  necessaries. 
These  were  the  general  objects  of  the  enactments  or  exhortations 
of  legislature,  for  meeting  the  scarcity. 

Discussing  the  negotiation,  a  great  majority  in  parliament  ap- 

ofthe  late  proved  highly  of  the  resolution  of  government,  not  to  conclude  a 
negutis-  separate  peace.  The  opponents  of  administration  piH^dicted  that 
Britain  would  ultimately  be  com|>elled  to  accede  to  a  separate 
plan  of  pacification.  The  supplies  required  were  voted,  the 
Bridsh  parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  end  of  December,  and 
the  united  parliament  of  Great  firitun  and  Ireland  met  for  the 
first  time,  January  33d,  1801. 

Besides  the  war  in  which  Britain  was  actually  engag^,  she 
was  now  likely  to  be  exposed  to  hostilities  from  a  confederacy 
of  the  northern  powers.  The  right  of  a  belligerent  state  to 
«.  w.  .^.v  P'*^^^'^^  neutral  ships  from  conveying  to  the  opposite  party  am- 
luiited  p^-  munition  or  stores  that  may  enable  hiip  more  efi'ectually  to  cany 
liament.  on  the  war,  is  involved  in  the  laws  of  self  preservation  and  self 
defence.  The  general  principle  has  been  admitted  in  modem 
Europe  by  maritime  states,  and  various  treaties  have  been  fora>- 
ed|  defining  the  articles  thus  to  be  prohibited.  To  exercise  ihii 
right,  it  was  obviously  necessary  that  the  nations  at  war  should 
have  a  discretionary  power  of  searching  ships  suspected  to  be 
carrying  contraband  commodities  to  the  enemy.  This  power 
had  been  uniformly  admitted,  till  the  American  war ;  when  a 
wish  to  humble  Britain,  and  the  desire  of  finding  for  their  roer- 
Pubu"law  ^.*^*"^**^  *  fr^®**  7®"^  ^^^  ^a»  allowed  by  the  existing  man- 
of  Europe  ^^^^  ^^^  of  public  law,  produced  the  naval  confederacy  styled 
lelativeto  the  armed  neutrality^  consisting  of  Holland  and  the  northern 
belligerent  powers.  During  a  great  part  of  the  present  war,  Russie,  the 
and  neutral  principal  member  of  that  alliance,  being  inimical  to  France, 
nations.  j^^^^  avoided  eveiy  kind  of  commerce  that  could  interfere  with 
Conduct  of  the  efforts  of  England.  Sweden  and  Denmark  had  often  en- 
the  norUi-  gaged  in  contraband  traffic,  and  ships  had  been  seized  by  the 
^P^'IJ?"' vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  employed  to  prevent  unlawful 
•ndSwe-  ^"^P®*^*  *"^^  ^^®  harbours  of  the  enemy.  Remonstrances  and 
dm.  replies  had  been  reciprocally  and  repeatedly  made,  and  had 

teiminated  on  the  one  hand  without  rupture,  and  on  the  other 
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without  {preventing  the  continuance  either  of  the  northern  con-    CHAP 
traband  traffic,  or  of  the  British  search  of  ships  which  traded.   I^^VlH. 
In  thitf  situation  affairs  werci  when  a  dbpute  between  a  Danish  -^^'"'^^^^ 
frigatei  conveying  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  introduced  into  dis-    .^801. 
cushion  a  new  general  principle  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations.^  *?"^"?' 
The  Dane  had  admitted  to  Britain,  as  a  billigerent  power,  Ai^nmiiriL 
right  of  searching  vessels  not  sailing  under  convoy,  but  had  as^ 
serted  that  the  company  of  a  ship  of  war  protected  trading 
vessels  from  being  liable  to  exammation.    The  British  envoy 
at  Copenhagen  stated  to  the  minister  of  Denmark,  the  act  that 
had  taken  place,  and  the  principle  alleged  in  its  justification/ 
The  Dane  admitted  his  knowledge  of  the  facts,'  and  maintained 
the  principle  to  be  agreeable  to  public  law.      The  English 
minister  showed,  first,  that  in  point  of  history  and  actual  con- 
vention,  no  such  principle  had  ever  been  recognized ;    second- 
ly, that  its  admission  would  amount  to  a  virtual  renunciation  of 
the  right  of  search  ;    because  the  smallest  ship  of  war  by  ac- 
companying the  largest  fleet  of  merchantmen,  might  secure  the 
import  of  any  quantity  of  contraband  stores  into  the  harbours 
of  the  enemy.    The  Danish  minister  continued  to  support  the 
principle,  but  without  either  documents  or  apposite  arguments.    • 
He  alleged  that  the  belligerent  party  .had,  in  the  honour  of  the 
neutral  party,  sufficient  security  that  ships  of  war  should  not 
be  employed  to  guard  the  conveyance  of  contraband   articles. 
To  rest  upon  the  honour  of  another  state  the  maintenance  of 
any  right  which  she  could  enforce  by  her  own, power,  little 
suited  the  policy  or  greamess  of   Britain.    Our   ambassador 
firmly,  but  temperately,  stated  and  repeated  the  determination 
of  Britain  to  search  neutral  ships  steering  towards  the  enemy's 
country,  by  whatever  convoy  they  might  be  attended.    Similar 
discussions  and  intimations  took  place  at  London  between  the 
Danish  ambassador   and  lord   GrenviUe.      Britain,  averse  to 
hostilities,  if  they  could  possibly  be  avoided,  released  the  Freya, 
a  frigate  belonging  to  Denmark  which  had  been  taken  in  pro* 
tecting  contralMind  stores,  but  maintained  her  right  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  principle.    Sweeden  also  took  a  part  in  the  dispute^ 
and  maintained  the  principles  of  public  law  asserted  by  ben- 
mark.i^    Demark  and  Sweden,  however,  could  not  have  ventured 
to  persist  in  mamtaining  a  naval  claim  which  Britain  chose  to  ^^j^^^^^^ 
dispute.    But  another  state  now  not  only  joined,  but  headed  the 
contest.    The  emperor  Paul,  in  1799  so  eagerly  a  co-operator 
with  Austria  and  Britain,  was  now  become  violently  hostile  to 
both.     Conscious  that,  in  Italy,  the  brilliant  events  of  that  cam-  ^^  •"<* 
paign  had  been  principally  owing  to  the  Russian  host,  he  saw  pJJ^j^n* 

e  Sec  State  papers,  April  ICth,  1800.  BriUin,, 

f  See  coiTespondence  between  the  British  and  Danish  ministers,  from 

April  tOth  to  I>ecember  .>lst,  1800,  both  inclusive.    SUte  Papers. 

f;  See  State  Papers  1800,  memorials  between  Sweden  and  other  courts 

of  Europe,  from  September  l^th^  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
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CHAP,   thftt  the  court  of  Vienna  regarded  the  efforts  of  the  Russians 
LXViiL  with  jealousy*  and   forbore  granting  them   the  praise    which 
^^*<^^  they  deserved.     This  disposition  which  had  before  partiaHy  ap- 
1801.     peared»  the  court  of  Pet.rsburgh  readily  perceived  in   the  Aus- 
than  gazette  account  of  the  battle  of  NovL    The  exposure  of  his 
armies^ in  Switzerland  ia  the  latter  end  of  the  campaig:n,  by  the 
departure  of  the  Austrians,  he  i  ..puted  to  the  same  malignant 
and  unwise  jealousy,  and  conceived  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
wished  the  Rus^iians  to  encounter  the*  chief  danger,  .while  the 
Aastrians  should  reap  the  glory  as  well  as  the  benefit.      Under 
these  impressions,  he  had  withdrawn  his  troops  from  the  scene 
of  war.     Not  without  reason    offended  with  the  illiberal  and 
hurtful  policv  of  \u8tria,  so  very  inimical  to  the  gre^t  objects 
of  the  combmation,  he  had  included  the  other  ally  in  his  sus- 
picion and  displeasure.     The  carnage  of  the  Russians  in  Hol- 
land arising  frotu  their  own  precipitate  valour,  he   imputed  to 
intentbnal  exposure  by  their  British  allies.:    with  these  causes 
of  disgust,  real  respecting  Austria,  and  imaginary  towards  Eng- 
land, many  other  circumstances  were  combined  to  impell  a  mo- 
narch, that  had  neither  sagacity   nor  patience  for  separating 
.    truth  from  falsehood,  to  withdraw  from  the  confederacy.     Since 
his  secession,  he  rapidly  became  hostile  to  his  former  allies :   his 
enmity  to  England  fast  growing  in  his  weak'  and  violent  mind, 
was  roused  into  immediate  action  by  the  capture  of  Malta*  with- 
out being  ceded  to  him  as  grand  master :  he  was  now  seized  with 
a  desire   of  giving  law  to  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world  by 
sea,  as  the  former  year  he  had  proposed  to  dictate  to  the  first 
military  power  by  land.    Bonaparte  comprehending  the  charac- 
Bon'iMrte  ^^^'  ^      learning  the  present  dispositions  of  Paul  immediately 
t©  prS^  conceived  a  design  of  rendering  the  mighty  power  ot  this  weak 
mote  the    ^^  capricious  monarch  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  schemes 
hostile  in.  of  France  against  England  :    his   genius  fonned  and    clirected 
tentions  of  the  northern  confederacy,  that  all  maritime  Europe  might  join 
J*"^^      in  enmity  to  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.      Paul,  the  puppet  of 
Enrimd.    P^^^^^'^  '^^  caprice,  no  sooner  declared  his  resolution  to  renew 
and  extend  the  armed  neutrality,  than,  contrary  to  ever  prin- 
B<»bar|;D    ciple  of  justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  he  laid  an  embargo  upon 
on  British   ^i  ^y^^  shipping  and  property  of  British  subjectB*  though  he 
Lawfeaf'    professed  not  to  be  at  war  with  this  country.    Against  such  an 
sou  of       ^^^  ^^  flagrant  and  lawless  injustice,  mere  diplomatic  remon- 
PsuL         strance,  British  ministers  knew,  coul^  be  of  little  avail :    they* 
tberefDre,  prepared  a  maritime  force,  which  should  teach  the 
weak  and  capricious  tyrant  that  neither  the  subjects   nor  the 
rights  of  Britain  were  to  be  violated  with  impunity.      While 
the  armament  was  preparingi  however,  attempts  were  made 
between  Britain  and  the  two  smaller  powers  of  the  north,  to 
«djust  their  differences  amicably ;    but  as  they  continued  to  in- 
sist upon  their  clahns,  and  Britain  would  not  renounce  her  va- 
luable right  which  she  well  knew  she  had  force  to  maintain,  it 
appeared  that  force  alone  must  decide  the  contest    An  emharge 
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was  laid  on  the  ships  of  north  era  powers.    Nothing  tstnoro    CHAP* 
evident    than  that  the  commercial  exertions  of  Great  Britain,   LXVIIL 
promotuig  the  industry  and  arts  of  the  various  countries,  with  s^'^^^^ 
which  she  traffics,  and  exchanging  suqilus  for  supply,  benefits      1801. 
respectively  and  jointly  every  country  within  the  wide  range  of '"J*^"*?^  ^ 
her  trade ;    it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  all  those  countries,  ^  1Ji\^°* 
that  her  commerce  should  continue  and  increase,  by  which  ^^^^  peace 
their  emolument  and  gratification  continue  and  increase  in  the  with  Bri* 
same  proportion :  her  capital,  ability,   and  skill,  stimulate  their  t^m* 
most  lucratively  productive  labours*  and  enables  them  to  pur- 
chase imported  accommodation  and  luxuries :  as  the  commerce 
of  England  b  so  much  connected  with  her  navy,  it  is  advan* 
tageous  to  all  other  industrious  nations,  that  her  maritime  great* 
ness  should  flourish  t  enmity  to  the  naval  power  o(  England  in 
any  country  that  has  valuable  commodities  to  export,  and  wishes 
with  these  to  purchase    necessary  or  pleasurable  imports,  is 
contrary  to    every   principle  of  sound  policy,   and  must  arise 
from  envy,  jealousy,,  or  some  illiberal  or  unwise  motive,  and 
not  from  well  digested  projects  either  of  accumulation  or  ambi* 
tion  :  yet,  not  Paul  only,  the  dupe  of  every  whim  and  caprice,^ 
but  other  monarchs  of  much  more  respectable  understanding! 
were  persuaded,  or  impelled  from  jealousy,  to  seek  hostility, 
which   both  indirectly  and  directly  must  impair  their    com- 
mercial  resources,  and  diminish  their  naval  power.     Denmark^Thes|ih- 
and    Sweden  manifested  a  determination  to  co-operate    withi^^^jP: 
Paul.  cuasedm 

The  discussion  with  the  northera  powers  was  one  of  the  pgri^mi^nl^ 
principal  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  united    parliament.     The  question  which   thence  NorthemV 
arose,  called,  forth  on  both  sides  very  ingenbus  and  able  inves- ^"™"^'*' 
ligations  of  the  maritime  public  laws,  which  both  parties  en- ^^'^ 
deavoured  to  ascertain  from  natural  jurisprudence,  and  consi- 
deration of  the  end  of  all  laws,  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  the  parties  concerned  from  general  and 
acknowledged  usage,  and  definitive  and  specific  contract.    A 
^reat  majority  of  both  houses  concurred  in  thinking,  that  the 
pretended  claims  of  the  states  in  question  violated  the  law  of 
nations ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  just  in    England  to  resist  their 
attempts ;  and  considered  the  assistance  which  this  illegal  traffic 
might  convey  to  the  enemy  as  so  iipportant  as  to  render  it  expe-  * 
dient  to  employ  force  for  its  prevention. 

In  the  month  of  February,  a  very  unexpected  alteration  took 
place  in  the  British  cabinet  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  principal^  coadjutors.  For  this  unforseen  change,  various  * 
causes  we(e  alleged ;  a  prevalent  and  popular  opinion  was, 
that  in  the  present  situation  of  the  country »  peace  was  deemed 
necessary,  and  that  ministers  who  had  manifested  such  hostility 
against  the  rulers  of  France,  could  not  consistently  be  ostensi* 

h  Except  the  duke  of  PorUsnd. 
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CHAP,    ble  counsellon  of  peace:  this,  howeyer,  was  an  hypothesis 
LXyjU    that  displayed  neither  a  diseriminating  nor  comprehensive  Tiew 
Vi^"v^^v  of  the  objects  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.    From  the  commence* 
180L     ment  of  the  war,  the  minister  uniformly  professed  to  seek  secu- 
rity, and  to  desire  peace  whenever  it  should  he  attainable  with 
security  :    he  had  repeatedly  tried  negotiation  with   the  French 
republic,  ministers  even  had  made  overtures  to  the  chief  consul. 
When  fionaparte,  in  the  beginning  of   1800,  proffered  negotia- 
tion, the  chief  ground  of  rejection  was  the  inatability  of  the 
new  government.     In  autumn,    1 800,  after  the  events  of  the 
summer  had  ascertained  the  firmness  of  the  consular  establish* 
ment,  our  cabinet    offered  to  treat,  and  the  negotiation  was 
broken   off  merely  by  a  difference  about  terms.     Before  the 
t  close  of  the  year  the  power  of  the  French   rulers,  from  signal 

success,  acquired  additional  strength.  Britain  being  left  by  her 
continental  ally,  and  likely  to  be  engaged  in  new  hostilities, 
there  were  more  forcible  reasons  to  incline  Mr.  Pitt  to  peace, 
than  at  any  of  the  periods  when  he  made  overtures  for  concili- 
ation :  recollecting  and  considering  these  circumstances,  I  can 
see  no  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  theory  that  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
signed his  office  from  unwilhhgness  to  be  the  adviser  of  peace ; 
and  his  subsequent  conduct  contradicts,  instead  of  confirming 
the  supposition.  Of  the  other  ministers,  arguing  from  their 
former  measures  and  policy,  \  can  find  none  that  could  be  fairiy. 
inferred  to  be  hostile  to  conciliation  with  France,  except  Mr. 
Windham,  the  friend  and  votary  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  grouods 
alleged  by  ministers  themselves  for  their  retreat  from  their  posts, 
have  a  much  greater  share  of  intrinsic  probability,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  various  evidences  direct  and  circumstantial. 

In  the  discussion  of  union  with  Ireland,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  sup- 
porters repeatedly  mentioned  the  satisfactbn  of  the  catholics, 
as  more  practicable  under  an  extended  and  united  legislation, 
tl^ian  a  confined  and  separate  ;  and  he  either  by  express  stipu- 
lations had  pledged  himself,  or  by  general  assurances  had  im- 
pressed many  others  with  a  persuation,  that  when  the  union 
should  be  effected,  he  would  be  the  advocate  of  the  catholic 
claims.  I  have  indeed  unquestionable  information,  that  many 
before  adverse,  were  induced  to  support  the  union  by  a  convic- 
tion, that  Mr.  Pitt  would  speedily  follow  it  by  a  proposition 
satisfactory  to  the  catholics;  that  strenuous  unionists  consi- 
dered Mr.  Pitt  as  bound  to  introduce  and  support  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  and  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  a  project  which 
should  be  proposed  by  such  a  minister,  would  be  finally  adopted. 
But  another  difficulty  arose  which  proved  to  be  nnsurraount- 
able;  the  virtues  by  which  our  monarch  is  distinguished,  are 
not  mere  effusions  of  pleasing  temper,  or  even  amiable  dhpo- 
sitions ;  his  is  a  benevolence  confirmed  by  moral  principle,  and 
conscience,  at  once  expanded  and  directed  by  religion :  in  his 
relations  and  conduct  to  man,  he  regarded  his  duty  to  God ; 
and  in  contemplating  the  engagements  which  he  haid  incurred, 
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Ikt  considered  the  Being  to  whom  he  had  caUed  as  a  witness ;    CHAP, 
by  his  coronation  oath,  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the  pro-   LXVIU* 
testant  religion,  established  by  law ;  the  prop6sed  changes  he  s^''^^^^ 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  that  oath,  and  would  agree  to  no    1801. 
project  o^  policy  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  his  conscience. 
Mr.  Pitt,  it  appears,   was  so  far  engaged  to  support  the  claims 
of  the  catholics,  ihat  when  unable  to  execute  such  an  impor- 
tant measure,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  ;  and  this  is  the 
most  probable  and  best  authenticated  account  of  the  motives 
and  causes  which  terminated  one  of  the  most  eventful  admini* 
straiions  that  English  history  can  record. 

I  trust  that  the  narrative,  regarding  neither  panegyrists  nor 
detractors,  but  viewing  conduct,  has  not  altogether  ^ied  in 
presenting  to  the  reader  a  just  picture  of  the  late  ministry ;  a 
short  parting  view  shall  now  therefore  suffice.  From  the  time 
of  Cecil,  except  sir  Robert  Walpole,  none  was  so  long  pHme 
minister  of  England  as  Mr.  Pitt,  and  without  excepting  any 
statesman,  none  had  to  encounter  such  arduous  and  trying 
situations.  To  direct  the  counsels  of  a  great  nation  in  difficult 
circumstances,  requires  chiefly  patriotic  intention,  wise  delibe- 
ration, and  energetic  execution ;  all  fortified  by  a  magnanimity, 
which  will  be  deterred  by  no  paltiy,  or  ignoble  motives  from 
beneficial  pursuits,  plans,  and  conduct.  That  William  Pitt 
possesses  transcendent  talents,  none  of  his  most  virulent  oppo* 
nents,  who  have  any  talents  themselves,  will  venture  to  deny ; 
but  it  is  on  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  the  co-operation 
of  his  moral  qualities,  that  the  ministerial  character  of  the 
statesman  rests.  To  an  understanding  which  unites  extraor- 
dinary sagacity,  force,  -and  compass,  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  all  their  bearings  and  circumstances,  to  sea 
what  objects  ought  to  be  pursued,  he  unites  that  combination 
of  invention  and  discernment  which  readily  discover  and  esd- 
mate  opposite  means,  with  an  unyielding  firmness,  that  will  act 
according  to  his  own  judgment  and  choice :  his  mind  is  in  a  high 
degree  endowed  with  self-possession ;  he  is  neither  to  be  impel- 
led to  speak  or  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  he  thinks  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion:  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  minister, 
who,  in  all  the  contentions  of  debate,  and  the  irritation  of  in- 
Tccdve,  so  completely  retained  the  command  of  his  own  powers 
and  passions :  neither  the  poignancy  of  a  Sheridan,  nor  th6 
strength  of  a  Fox,  could  move  him  from  the  spot  on  which  be 
resolved  to  stand.  The  integrity  of  William  Pitt  the  second, 
as  of  William  Pitt  the  first,  was  unimpeached.  After  seven- 
teen years,  he  retired  from  office,  with  an  annuity  scarcely  five 
thousand  pounds ;  an  infinitely  less  provision  than  his  Ulents 
might  have  secured  by  the  exercise  of  his  original  profession ; 
but  to  such  a  mind,  money  must  be  a  very  secondary  object : 
a  passion  much  more  appropriate  than  avarice  to  superior 
.minds  is  ambition.  Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  very  early  age,  sought  power^ 
and  acquired  it  by  the  fame  of  his  personal  qualities ;  how  he 
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CHAP,  emplojred  it  may  be  best  seen  from  results.  When  be  became 
IXVni.  minister,  he  found  the  country  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  he 
^^^>«^^^  readily  perceiviMi  that  the  extension  of  commerce,  improve- 
1801.  ment  of  finance,  and  promotion  of  public  credit,  were  objects 
of  the  most  urgent  and  immediate  concern ;  justly  conclud- 
ing that  peace  was  much  more  &yourable  to  trade  and  reve- 
nue than  war,  he  set  out  as  the  votary  of  a  psicific  policr. 
During  many  years  of  his  administration,  commerce,  finance, 
and  credit  were  extremely  flourishing :  his  scheme  for  paying 
o£P  the  national  debt,  was  very  effectual  during  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  and  diminished  the  burthens  of  the  war>  His 
principles  of  foreign  policy  were  those  which  his  ablest  prede- 
cessors had  adopted ;  that  the  interposition  of  Britain  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent  is  expedient,  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
N  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  for  the  security  of  Britain,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe :  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  Holland,  was  by  all  approved ;  in  the  case  of  the  imperial 
confederacy,  the  vigour  and  energy  of  Pitt  repressed,  and  in 
a  great  measure  dissolved,  a  combination  that  was  extremely 
dangerous  to  neighbouring  states.  No  part  of  his  policy  was 
more  discriminately  wise  than  his  conduct  in  the  first  years  of 
the  French  revolution ;  he  carefully  avoided  not  only  interpo- 
sition, but  even  the  expression  of  an  opinion  concerning  the 
new  system  and  doctrines,  while  they  did  not  disturb  ihis 
country.  Even  when  they  became  prevalent  here*  while  he 
adopted  the  most  effectual  precautions  for  preventing  their 
pmnicious  operation  in  Britain,  he  carefiilly  forebore  any  allu- 
sion to  their  consequences  in  France;  he  and  his  coadjutors 
observed  the  strictest  neutrality  between  the  internal  parues 
of  France,  and  the  contending  powers  of  France  and  of  Germany. 
In  the  war,  on  a  fair  view  of  the  evidenceP^  on  both  sides,  there 
now  remains  litde  doubt  that  the  French  were  the  aggressors ; 
but  on  the  broad  question  of  expediency,  the  possibility  and 
prudence  of  avoiding  a  war,  there  still  exists  a  great  diversity 
of  opinbn  which  must  influence  the  estimate  of  the  administra- 
tion from  that  time.  On  the  supposition  that  war  was  una- 
voidable, It^  conduct  becomes  the  test  tor  appreciating  Mr. 
Pitt's  talents,  as  a  war  minister ;  and  here  we  must  agado  refer 
lo  the  results ;  where  Britain  acted  in  confederacy  with  other 
powers,  she  an4  they  failed  in  most  of  the  objects  which  tbey 
sought;  going  to  war  to  defend  Holland,  and  to  prevent  the 
aggrandizement  of  France,  we  suffered  Holland  to  beccmie  a 
province,  and  France  to  acquire  a  power  unprecedented  in  the 
.  annals  of  modem  Europe ;  but  where  Britain  fought  alone,  and 
where  the  councils  of  her.minbters,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  her 
champions  could  fully  operate^  she  was  uniformly  victorious : 

i  See  accounts  pveaented  to  the  house  of  coiniDOOSy  6f  the  public  iiinded 
debt,  and  the  reduction  thereof,  Ko.  6.  p.  8. 
ki  See  this  volume,  chap.l. 
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if»  therefore)  war  was  necessary,  as  far  as  Mr.  Pitt's  talents  CHAP, 
could  operate,  it  was  successful':  his  plans  animating  the  spirit,  I-XVIIL 
for  invigorating  the  energy,  and  promoting  the  resources  of  the  ^"^"^^^^^ 
country,  were  unquestionably  efficient.  During  his  belligerent  ^^^ 
administration,  Britain  was  instigated  to  efforts  which  she  had 
never  before  exhibited.  After  a  contest  which  reduced  the 
other  contending  nations  to  be  dependents  on  France,  Britain 
alone  preserved  her  power  and  importance.  One  of  the  most 
alarming  evils  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  contend,  was  btes- 
tine  disaffection,  arising  from  the  contagion  of  revolutionary 
principles :  the  means  which  were  employed  to  repress  such 
agitators,  were  in  Britain  completely  successful,  and  sedition 
was  restrained  before  it  ripened  into  treason.  In  vigorously 
pursuing  an  object  right  within  certain  bounds,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  not  to  overstep  the  limits.  The  extravagant  projects 
of  the  corresponding  societies  required  vigilance  and  counterac* 
tion,  but  it  appeared  that  both  ministers  and  parliament  misap- 
prehended the  case  in  supposing  such  machinations  to  be  trea* 
son  by.  the  English  law :  to  prohibit  the  daily  utterance  of  in- 
flammatory lectures,  was  certainly  necessary  in  the  state  of  the 
popular  mind :  but  the  laws  for  imposing  the  restrictions  proba- 
bly outwent  the  professed  purpose.  The  watchfulness  of 
gpovemment  respecting  Ireland,  brought  to  a  premature  explo- 
sion the  rebellion,  that  might  have  proved  tremendous  had  it  been 
allowed  time  to  be  fully  charged :  not  satisfied  with  efficacious 
remedy  to  existing  evil,  Mr.  Pitt  extended  his  policy  to  pre- 
ventives, and  endeavoured  by  union  to  indify  the  sentiments  as 
well  as  the  interest  of  the  Irish  and  British.  The  union  be-  ^ 
tween  Britain  and  Ireland,  one  of  the  mbst  momentous  measures 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  even  s^}  to  present  effects,  will  probably,  in  future 
ages,  be  much  more  distinguished,  when  the  consequences  of 
Britbh  and  Irish  connexion  are  experimentally  ascertained,  as> 
are  now  the  consequences  of  English  and  Scottish. 

Persons  who  deny  the  necessity  or  prudence  of  the  war, 
may  probably  little  value  the  abilities  which  it  has  called  forth,  ^ 
and  if  they  give  credit  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  genius  and  energy,  may 
deny  him  wisdom,  and  assert,  that  for  the  last  eight  years  his 
great  powers  were  employed  in  remedying  evils  which  he 
might  have  before  prevented :  this,  however,  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  that  resolves  itself  itito  the  original  expediency  of 
the  war,  combined  with  the  opportunities  of  afterwards  making 
peace.  It  is  less  the  province  of  the  historian  to  obtrude  upon 
his  readers  his  own  judgment,  than  to  furnish  to  them  facts  on 
which  to  ground  theirs :  without  therefore  presuming  to  solve 
so  very  contested  a  question,  I  cannot  help  declaring  my  tho- 
rough conviction,  founded  on  an  impartial  and  accurate  view 
of  his  whole  conduct,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  advising  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  at  varioua  stages  of  its  continuance^ 
acted  conscientiously,  and  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment; and  sought  the  benefit  of  his  king  and  country^  whose 
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CHAP,    affairs  he  so  long^  administered.     Whether  unbiassed  posterity 

l-XVUl.    jjivrfii  regard  the  war  of  1793  as   a  necessary  or  unneccssaiy 

^i^^^^^"**^  measure,  peace  in  1796  and  in  I  POO  as  attainable  or  not  attain- 

ISOi.     able,  they  must   account  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  whole  series  of  his 

administration;  a    statesman    of  great  ability  and  strength  of 

mind,  who  rendered  momentous  services  to  his  country;  and 

must  allow  that  never  was  the  force  of  the  British  character 

tried  by  such  dangers,  or  graced  by  more  splendid  achiere- 

ments,  than  under  the  administration  of  William  Pitt. 

This  celebrated  statesman  was  supported  by  able  and  effi- 
cient colleagues ;  of  these  the  first  for  practical  talents,  rea- 
diness of  useful  plan,  removal  of  obstacles,  and  expeditioas  des- 
patch of  important  business,  was  Henry  Dundas,  supreme  in 
devising  and  executing  the  most  effectual  schemes  of  oatioQal 
defence,  and  for  the  improvement  of  British  India.  For  assi- 
duity, research,  information,  firmness,  and  perseverance,  lord 
Grenville  was  highly  esteemed.  Acuteness,  ingenuity,  and 
literary  ability,  with  erudition  and  taste,  constitute  the  princi* 
pal  featui*es  in  the  intellectual  character  of  William  Windham; 
while  his  prominent  moral  virtues  are  honour,  justice,  sinceri- 
ty, and  benevolence,  though  not  without  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm; 
and  probably  this  loyal  and  patriotic  senator,  fike  his  proto- 
type, Burke,  was  fitter  for  acquiring  eminence  by  speculatire 
genius,  learning,  and  eloquence,  than  the  arts  of  a  practical 
statesman  A  most  respectable  member  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, was  the  earl  Spencer,  formeriy  known  as  a  munifi- 
cent patron  and  ardent  votary  of  literature  and  the  arts ;  but 
by  his  recent  conduct  destined  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 
not  only  as  proprietor  of  a  most  valuable  collection  of  erudi- 
tion, but  as  the  minister  who  supplied  the  means  for  those  he- 
roic naval  efforts,  of  which  adequate  recital  will  in  future  ages 
be  the  brightest  ornament  that  can  adorn  a  British  library; 
and  when  some  descendant-  of  the  presbnt  Spencer,  in  a  here- 
^  ditary  reservoir  of  learning,  shall  dwell  on  the  splendid  exploits 
which  Britain  performed  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  proud  pleasure  he  may  say,  my  ancestor  presided 
in  preparing  the  fleets  with  which  a  Jervis,  a  Duncan,  and  a  Nel- 
son conquered.' 

Mr.  Pitt  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  who  for  many 
years  had  held  the  office  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
to  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  the  house;  lord  GrenTiHe, 
by  lord  Hawkesbury,  eldest  son  to  the  ea^l  of  Liverpool; 
and  the  other  members  by  gentiemen  or  noblemen  who  bad 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  late  administraticMi,  except 
the  earl  St.  Vincent,  who  was  appomted  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty. 

1  The  fleet  which  obtained  the  splendid  victory  of  Howe,  was  prepared 
finder  the  auspices  of  lord  Chatham. 
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In  the  end  of  February,  the  nation  was  extremely  alarmed   CHAP. 
by  a  fit  of  lUness  whkh  seized  the  king,  and  tended  iPpossible  to    LXViiL 
manifest  more  strongly  than  ever  the  patriotic  and  affectionate  '*^^''^^>^ 
loyaltyof  all  ranks  of  his  foithful  subjects;    to  demonstrate  the      1801* 
tender  and  anxious  love  of  his  queen ;  the  affectionate  and  duti-  .^l»*ining 
ful  attachment  of  the  royal  children;    and  to  place  in  a  ™o9t  [j^^^^j*^^^ 
striking  light,  the  filial  piety,  judgment,  prudence,  and  delicacy  Anzioiu 
of  his  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent    Less  decided  in  nature,  and  concern  of 
much  shorter  in  duration,  than  his  former  malady,  the  illness  of  the  public 
the  king  did  not  severely  afilict  his  majesty  more  than  a  fortnight; 
though  followed  by  a  languor,  and  lassitude  which  gradually  giv- 
ing way  to  returning  vigour,  in  a  few  weeks  more  totally  disap- 
peared, and  enabled  the  monarch  to  resume  his  executorial  and 
legislative  functions.    Inquiries  were  p€X>posed  uito  the  expedi-  inq^ip^ 
tioB  to  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  and  also  concerning  the  conventbn  of  0Q^f;^mjj,J 
£I-Arish,  which  if  observed  by  England,  it  was  said,  might  have  the  last 
prevented  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  to  Egypt:  but  all  these  campaign, 
motions  were  negatived  by  the  usual  very  great  majorities.    The  supplies, 
supplies  additional  to  those  which  were  voted  before  the  meeting 
of  the  united  parliament,  included  a  loan  of  twenty-five  millions,  ^fXL 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  the  taxes  were  numerous  in  de-  Ti^^es. 
tail,  embracing  various  conveniences,  ani  indeed  by  habit  neces- 
saries of  life ;  especially  tea  and  augar  e-  one  of  the  most  severely  Additional 
felt  by  numerous  classes,  was  the  tax  upon  paper  of  ten  per  hnpo«t  on 
cent,  additional  duty.    This  article  was  before  so  extremely  dear,  P*P^ 
ftom  the  war  enhancing  the  price  of  materials,  that  the  impost  effects  on. 
operating  as  a  prohibition,  very  much  diminished  the  productive-  , ..      _ 
Bess  of  the  tax.  ^^ 

In  the  first  session  of  the  united  prarliament,  a  peer  of  both  ^^u  f^^  the 
realms,  the  humane  and  generous  Moira,  at  length  succeeded  in  relief  of 
procuring  an  act  for  relieving  all  such  insolvent  debtors  as  with-  inaoWeat 
out  fraud  had  incurred  debts  not  exceeding  1500/.  and  demon- ^^*<>'*« 
strated  their  willings  to  do  every  justice  in  their  power  to  their 
creditors,  by  a  com|>lete  surrender  of  their  efiects.    The  general 
principle  was  to  relieve  the  debtor  from  a  confinement  which 
could  not  promote  the  payment  of  the  creditor,  ^and  to  surrender 
to  the  creditor  the  debtor's  funds ;    from  which  only,  and  not  Farther 
from  abridgment  of  his  liberty,  the  creditor  could  receive  any  refuW 
portion  of  his  demand*    Such  being  the  scope  of  the  bill,  thetionafbr 
clauses  and  provisions,  were  framed  with  equal  benevolence  and  encourag- 
discriniination,  to  relieve  misery,  without  granting  impunity  to  JJj^^p^b- 
guiU.     In  the  course  of  the- session  various  new  regulations  were^j^J^^ 
made  for  farther  encouraging  the  importation  of  wheat,  Ameri-  wheat, 
can  flour,  and  rice,  to  lessen  the  growing  pressure  of  scarcity.  The  sea- 
On  the  1st  of  July,  the  session  of  parliament  terminated.  siontwes, 
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CHAP.  LXIX. 


The  kin^  of  Prussia  promotes  the  northern  confederacy— short  sightetl 
policy  of  an  attempt  to  intiniidate  Britain. — Rroiect  of  Britaoa  respeeu 
inf^die  northern  powers — expedition  to  the  Baltic  under  air  H^'de  Par- 
ker and  k>rd  Nelson-^dispositions  and  force  of  the  northern  confederates 
•^our  armament  arrives  in  the  CatteKate— passes  the  Souhd— Parker  re- 
solves to  attMck  the  Danes — Nelson  oners  his  services  to  condact  the  at* 
tack- battle  of  Oopenhagen— and  victory  of  Nelson^the  victorioas  ad- 
miral proposes  an  armistice— the  prince  of  Denmark  agrees— amicable 
negotiation— Sweden.— Russia<--dealh  of  I'aul^oonduct  of  Alexander- 
his  negotiation  with  Britain— amicable  adjustment  between  Britain  and 
the nonhem  powers » Proceed! np  of  Bonaparte— Germany —Italy— as* 
val  campaign— enterprise  of  sir  James  Saumarez— threats  of  an  invasno 
—destruction  of  the  gun  boats  *-Egypt— Uie  French  still  I 


^-Britain  resolves  to  dispossess  them— expedition  under  air  Ralph  Aber- 
ciomhie  and  lord  Keith  for  that  purpose  arrives  at  Rhodes— proceeds  to 
Egypt  lands  at  Aboukir— battle  and  victory— storm  the  rmUeas~ad- 
Taiice  towards  Alezandri%-Menou  projects  a  night  attack — executes  it, 
March  31st— surrounds  the  British  forces— Bonaparte's  mvtncibles— Bri- 
tish 4^  regiment— character  of  that  Corps--«urpriaed  and  enconunssed 
—rally-  cut  thei>  way  through  tripple  their  number— exploits  or  other 
regiments— heroism  of  the  whole  army— death  of  sir  Ralph  Aberctombie 
— enemv  repulsed  with ilreadfiil  slaughter  -never  afterwards  venture  ta 
tace  the  British  troops  in  the  field— ^neral  Hutchiniion  succeeds  to  the 
command— operations  of— Cairo  su'-renders  to  the  British  arms — capitu- 
lation of  Alexandria,  and  the  evacuation  of  Kgypt,  finally  aocomplisk 
tlie  purposes  of  the  expedition.— Measures  of  the  new  mmistry— they  nt 
disposed  to  peace— ncfgotiations— progress  of— believed  about  to  termi- 
nate unfavourably— the  nation  apprehensive  of  the  continuance  of  war— 
preliminanesof  peace  signed —national  joy,  though  general,  notuniver- 
sal.— Conclusion  of  thb  work. 
CHAP* 

^^^.^^^^^  THE  king  of  Prussia  earnestly  promoted  the  northern 

ifitil  confederacy,  in  hopes,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  deterring 
The  king  ^^^  British  goTcmment  from  proceding;  with  the  expedition, 
of  PrusMiaand  impelling  them  to  liberate  the  Swedish  and  Danish  ships; 
promotes  and  with  this  view  aent  an  army  to  Hanover  ;  and  the  king  of 
Uieoonfe-  Denmark  also  aent  a  body  of  troops  to  Hamburgh,  where  there 
^fw^y-  was  British  mercantile  property  to  a  great  amount.  Short 
•ightedpo.f^S'^ted  was  the  policy  which  supposed  that  Britam  was  to  be 
licy  of  an  intimidated  by  any  confederation,  from  vindicating  her  rights, 
attempt  to  Finding  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  northern  powers,  bis 
ratimidate  majesty  resolved  on  measures  at  once  decisive  and  pacifica- 
Frofectof  ^/^  somewhat  resembling  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Britain  le-  ^^^^"^  ^'^^J  y^&n  before,  for  enforcing  diplomatic  ultimatum 
meting  ^^^  the  mouths  of  cannon ;  our  king  determined  in  the  present 
the  nor-  dispute  to  employ  a  policy  consonant  to  the  combined  justice 
thern 

P^^"'*"'  in  See  ToL  1.  p.  167. 
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and  power  of  the  Britiiih  nation.    This  scheme  was  to  send    CH\P. 
negotiators  for  peace  to  Copenhagen,  and  to  second  their  nego-    LXIX. 
tiations  by  a  strong^  fleet,  which  should  beset  the  sound.     The  x^^^^^^^ 
armament  destined  for  this  service  consisted  of  eighteen  ships     1801. 
of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  a  great  number  of  bomb  and  gun- 
boats; it  amounted  in   all  to  fifty-two  sail,  and  had  on  board 
several  regiments  of  marines,  and  of  riflemen.     The  command  Expedi- 
of  this  equipment  was  bestowed  on  sir  Hyde  Parker:  second  tion  to  the 
was  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  who  went  to  seek  fresh  glory  in  the  Baltic,  un* 
Baltic.     On  the  12th  of  March,  the  fleet  sailed  from  Yarmouth  ^y*^^ 
Roads  and  proceeded  towards  the  Cattegate.   The  northern  con-  ^^^  ^^ 
federates  made  dispositions  for  their  reception,  with  a  vigour  and  iordN6l- 
precaution  worthy  of  wiser  policy  than  that  which  dictated  their  son. 
hostility  against  the  mistress  of  the  ocean.     Aware  that  no  naval  Dwposi- 
forccJ  was  fit  to  contend  with  the  British,  where  they  had  P'^^^y  ^J^^tb^ 
of  sea-room,  they  endeavoured  to  obstruct  our  progress,  by  Seiz-  northern 
ing  the  straits^  and  guarding  them  on  both  sides  with  tremendous  confede- 
batteries.     The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  rates. 
line,  with  a  considerable  number  of  frigates,  bomb-ketches  and 
gun-boats.     The  Swedes  possessed  eighteen  ships  of  the.liney 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  smaller  vessels.   The  Russians 
bad  forty-seven  sail  of  the  line  in  the  north,  neither  so  well  equip- 
ped, manned,  or  officered,  as  the  Danish  and  Swedish  ships. 
The  first  force  which  the  British  had  to  meet,  was  the  navy  of 
Denmark. 

The  wind  being  contrary  during  part  of  their  voyage,  theOuramuu 
British   armament  did  not  reach  the  Cattegate,  till  the  25th ;  ment  «r- 
and  proceeding  to  the  Sound,  on  the  2rth,  sir  Hyde  Parker  ^^"J^J^ 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Cronberg  castle,  which  commands         ^    • 
the  entrance  into  the  straits,  desiring  to  be  informed  whether 
he  had  received  orders  to  fire  on  the  British  fleet  as  it  passed 
into  the  Sound ;  and  intimating  that  "he  would  deem  the  firing 
of  a  gun  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Denmark.    The 
Danish  governor  replying,  that  he  was  instructed  to  oppose 
such  an  entrance,*  on  the  30th  they  entered  the  Sound.     The  g"^?  ^* 
admiral,  together  with  the  vice-admiral  lord  Nelson,  and  rear-  ®'"* 
admiral    Graves,    reconnoitred   the  formidable   line  of  ships^ 
radeaux,  pontoons,  galleys,  fireships,  and  gun-boats,  stationed 
in  the  road  of  Copenhagen ;  they  were  flanked  and  supported 
by  batteries  on  the  two  islands  called  the  Crowns,  the  largest 
of  which  batteries   was    mounted   with  from   fi(^  to  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon.    They  were  again  commanded  by  two  ships 
of  70  guns,  and  a  large  frigate,  in  the  inner  road  of  Copen- 
.  hagen;    and  two  64  gun  ships,  without  masts,  were  moored 
on  the  flat,  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  arse- 
nal.      The  day  after,  the  wind  being  southerly,  the  admiral  ^^j^^ 

nS^e  in  London  gazette  extraordinary  of  April  1 5th,  copies  of  four  Let-  0^^^^ 
ters,  No.  1,  i,  3,  4»  that  passed  between  sir  Hyde  Ptrker  and  Strieker,  com- 
mander of  Cronberg  castle;  and  transmitted  by  sir  {lyde  to  the  admiralty. 
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CHAP,    again  ^zamiDed  their  position,  and  came  to  the  reaolntion  of 
LXIX.     attaching  the  Danes,  from  the ^pouth ward.    Lord  Nelson  having 
s^^x^^^  offered  his  service  for  conducting  the  attack,  after  having  ex- 
1801.      amined  and  buoyed  the  outer  channel  of  the  middle  ground. 
Kelson  of-  proceeded  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  all  the  frigates,  bombs, 
rl    '  to  "i^^^^^P^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  small  vessels ;  and  on  the  same  evening  of 
SndSS-    ^^  *'*  ^^  April,  anchored  off  Draco  Point,  to  make  his  dispo- 
the  attack,  sition  for  the  attack,  and  wait  for  the  wind  to  the  southward.* 
In  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  lord  Nelson  made  the  ugnal 
^^^1^^    for  the  SQuadron  to  weigh,'  and  to  engage  the  Danish  fleet,  con- 
^2*"*^    sisting  ot  six  sail  of  the  line,  eleven  floating  batteries  from  iwcn- 
^^*  ty-six  24  pounders  to  eighteen  18  pounders,  and  one  bomb&hip, 

besides  schooner  gun  vessels.    These  were  supported  by  the 
Crown  islands,  mounting  eighty-eight  cannon,  and  four  sail  of 
the  line  moored  in  the  harbour's  mouth,  and  the  batteries  on 
the  island  qf  Amack.    The  bomb  ship  and  schooner  gun  ves- 
sels made  their  escape;   the  other  seventeen  sail,  being   the 
whole  of  the  Danish  line  to  the  southward  of  the  Crown  islands, 
after   a  battle  of  four   hours,  were   sunk,  burnt,   or  taken, 
•ad  victo-  '^he  result  of  the  success  was,  that  the  reniaining  ships  of  the 
ryof  Nel-  enemy,  and  the  batteries  of  Copenhagen,  were  in  the  power  of 
*^*  Nelson.    The  narrow  passage  which  was  the  scene  of  their 

efforu,  prevented  admiral  Parker's  division  from  taking  a  share 
in  the  conflict.P    The  damage  suffered  by  Nelson's  divisioB 
was  very  corsiderable,  and  three  of  our  ships,  the  Bellon% 
Russel,  and  Agamemnon,  were  aground,  and  exposed  to  the 
batteries  of  Crown  islands.    With  his  squadron  generally  vic- 
torious, and  these  ships  in  imminent  danger,  the  ready  genius 
of  Nelson  immediately  formed  a  project  which  should  at  once 
give  effect  to  the  victory,  and  extricate  the  ships' from  their  pe- 
Thevic-     nlous  situation.    As  soon  as  the  cessation  of  Danish  resbtsmce 
toriousad-  enabled  him  to  descend  to  his  cabin,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
mirulppo.  prince  royal,  representing  the  expediency  of  allowing  a  flag  of 
SnStiM    ^^^^  *^  ^Ms;  and  stating,  that  if  this  were  denied,  he  shouH 
be  under  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  floating  batteries,  now 
in  his  power,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  save  those  brave 
men  by  whom  they  were  defended.<i    The  note  was  addressed 
The  prince  ^®  "  *^®  brothers  of  Englishmen,  the  Danes."    The  appllcatioti 
of  Den.      of  Nelson  produced  an  interview  with  the  prince,  the  inmie* 
mark         diate  consequence  of  which   was  an  armistice,  which  termi- 
agrees  on 

amicable        o  Sae  j^azette  extraordinary,  April  15th,  1801. 

negoua-  p  See  London  ff'azette  eziraordinary  for  April  1 5th,  the  letter  of  adnural 

tion.  Parker  to  tlie  admiralty,  dated  on  the  6th  of  that  month  off  Copenhi^en 

roads. 

q  I  h»re  been  iofonned  of  a  circumstanoe,  attending  the  letter,  whieh  ad* 
mirably  disi^lays  the  self  possession  and  coolness  of^ur  ma^animous  liero. 
When  the  letter  was  6nished,  the  secretary,  from  the  urgency  of  'the  case, 
was  going  to  put  a  wafer  in  it,  to  save  the  time  thajt  ^vould  have  been  oc- 
cupi^  by  seating-wax.  **  No  (said  Nelsqn)  it  must  be  properly  and  cor 
"  redly  sealed ;  Test,  by  the  appearance  of  hurry,  we  indicate  our  anxiety, 
and  thereby  defeat  our  purpose. 
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nated   in    an  amicable   convention.     The  Swedish   fleet   was    CHAP, 
detained  by  contrary  winds  from  joining  the  Danes ;  and  the     LXIX. 
successes  of  the  British  at  Copenhagen,  strongly  impelled  them  v^*^'^^^ 
to  unite  in  conciliation :  and  ah  event,  the  intelligence  of  which      1801. 
now  reached  both  Denmark  and  Sweden,  determined  them  to  Swedeiu 
renounce  the  northern  confederacy. 

On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  March,  Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  RubsU— 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.     His  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  ^|**  ^^ 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  demonstrated  his  de* 
termination  to  abandon  the  late  projects  of  his  father)  and  tread 
in  the  steps  of  his  renowned  grandmother.     One  of  the  first  Conduct  of 
acts  of  this  prince  was  redress  tor  violated  justice ;    by  remov-  Alexan- 
ing    the  en^argo  on  British  shipping  and  property,  releasing  ^*'^*^^^ 
British  sailors,  and  sending  them  to  the  several  ports  from  which  o?^ith** 
they  had  been  taken.     He    immediately  despatched  an  envoy  Britain, 
to  Britain,  expressing  his  desire  to  have  every  difference  ami* 
cably  terminated ;  and  a  negotiation  was  opened  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  which  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  now  very  willing 
to  be  included.    Both  these  powers  had  received  fresh  warn- 
ings of  the  impolicy  of  a  contest  with  Britain :  the  capture  of 
the  valuable  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas,  with  other 
settlements  of  smaller  note,  belonging  to  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
showed  that  hostilities  with   Britain   were  no   less  destructive 
to  their  commerce  than  to  their  marine.    The  negotiation  ter- Amicable 
minated  in  an  amicable  convention  between  Britain  and  Russia,>^  adjust* 
concluded  on  the'  17th  of  June  1801;    to  which  Denmark*  ac-mentbe^ 
ceded  on  the  23d  of  October  1801 ;  and  Sweden*  on  the  30th  ^^n  5'** 
of  March    1802.     By  the  settlement  between  Britain    and  the  J^j™!^^ 
northern  powers,  all  the  contested  points  were  so  clearly  ascer-g,,„pQ^,* 
tained,  as  to  preclude  any  likelihood  of  future  contest:  theers. 
right  of  search  was  accurately   defined,  and   the   enumeration 
of  contraband  articles  was  more  definite  and  specific*  than  at 
any  former  period.     Such  were  the  effects  of   seconding  nego- 
tiation by  formidable  force.    After  the  month  of  April,  there 
were  no  actual  hostilities ;  'and  the  British  fleet,  having  effected 
its  purpose,  returned  to  England. 

Disappointed    in  his  expectations  of  being  seconded  by  a  proceed- 
northern  confederacy,  the  chief  consul  was  engaged  in  conclud-  vagi  of  Be- 
ing the  treaty   of  Luneville,  and  arranging  the  internal    affairs  naptrte. 
of  Germany  with  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia ;  he  also 
settled  Italy ;    prepared  to  invade  Portugal :  and  attempted  to 
amuse  England  with  feints  of  invasion,  to  prevent  the  British 
from   sending  re-enforcements  to  Egypt.    After  the  treaty  of^      ^ 
Luneville  was  completed,  a  diet  was  held  at  Ratisbon,  where-  ^* 

in  the  emperor  received  fiiU  powers,  in  concert  with  the  courts     ^ 
of  Berlin  and   Petersburg,  to  adjust  the  secularization^.     lQ|^y 

rSee  Stote  Papers,  June  17th»  1801.  s  October  30th » 1801. 

t  Bute  Papers^  March  30th,  1802. 

a  See  the  ivapective  oonventions  aboTe  quoted. 
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CHAP.    Italf 9  peace  was  concluded  between  the  king  of  Naples  and 
LXIX.     the  French  republic.     The  ecclesiastical  territories  were  restor- 
^•^"^^V*^  ed  to  the  pope.    If  the  emperor  had  agreed  to  the  first  pro- 
1801.     posals  made  by  the  chief  consul  at  Marengo,  Tuscany  would 
have   been   permilted  to  remain  governed   by  a   prince  of  the 
house  of  Austria:  but  being  invaded    and    conquered  by  the 
French  troops,  it  became  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  repub- 
lic :  Bonaparte,  erecting  it  into  a  kingdom,  conferred  the  go- 
vernment on  the  youngest  branch  of   the  house  of    Bourbon, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  king  of  Etruria ;  a  title  which  has 
probably  been  dormant  ever  since  the  \\me  of  Porsenna,  who 
entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the  restoration  of  monarcliy.  in  re- 
publican Rome. 
KkT«lcam-     Britain,  finding  Portugal  menaced  with  invasion  on  account 
paign.        Qf  i^er   fidelity,   generously    released    her  from  engagements, 
adherence  to  which  must    involve  hi-r    in    ruin.     She    at    the 
same  time  granted  her  a  subsidy  to  defend  herself  until  peace 
couldf  safely  and  honourably  concluded.     Vnable  to  cope  with 
such  powerful  enemies  as  Spain,  assisted  and  headed  by  Fraice, 
she   prudently    entered    into    a  negotiation.     Various    British 
squadrons,  both  in  the   Atlantic   and   Mediterranean*  watched 
the  motions  of  the   French  and  Spaniards;  but  taught  by  the 
events  of  former  years,  the  enemy's  fleet  prudently  avoided 
encountering  us  in  open  seas.  It  was  the  object  therefore  of  oar 
commanders,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  their  force  in  harbour 
Enterpriie  or  near  the  shore.    A  very  signal  exploit  of  this  sort  was  per- 
^  ■i'         formed  by  sir  James  Saumarez  :  finding  some  French  ahips  at 
J*JJ^J^^  anchor  near  Alge^iras,  he  attacked  them ;  but  the  wind  nsii^ 
'  very  strong  from  the  sea,  and  the  water  being  very  shallow  ia 
that    part    of  the    bay,  the   Hannibal  ran    aground,  and    was 
taken.     The  British  commander  in  these  circumstances  found 
it  necessary  for  the  present  to  desist.     A  few  days  after  he  at- 
tacked the  Spanish  ships,  sent  from  Cadiz  to  convoy  the  prize 
fix>m  Algeziras :  he  took  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  and  set-  fire 
to    two  first  rates,  which  were  consumed,  and  near  two  thoa- 
Thretts  of  sand  four   hundred  men  perished.    The  French  continued  lo 
aninva*      menace  an  invaaion;    and  were  reported  to  have  assembled 
sion.  great  numbers  of  gun-boats  on  their  north  coast.     Lord  Nelson 

undertook  an  expedition  to  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne  where  the 
greatest  number  were  understood  to  be  collected.  In  this  under- 
taking, though  he  incurred  considerable  loss,  yet  he  was  on  the 
whole  successful. 
Destnic-         '^*^®  splendid  successes  of  the  British  arms  during  this  war, 
tion  of  the  had  hitherto  arisen  principally  fix)m   her  navy.     Her  aoldien 
gun.boat8.  indeed  had  fought  with  as  much  valour  and  skill,  as  at  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  her  military  history ;  and  in  the  campaigns 
of  1793,  1794,  and  1799,  efforts  of  heroism  had  been  exhibited, 
which  fully  equalled  the  glorious  aeras  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies, 
and  Quebec ;  but  the  event  was  very  different.     In  the  receni 
war,  our  champions  were  encumbered,  not  assisted  by  allies; 
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where  we  acted  alone,  we  were  Tictorious:  in  concert  we  were    CHAP, 
not  vanquished,  but  were  compelled  to  relinqubh  our  objects.     LXl^ 
The  history  now  comes  to  exploits  and  achievements  of  the  Vi^^>'^^^^ 
British  Army,  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of     1801. 
war. 

The  dfeath  of  Kleber,    and  the   succession   of   Menon    tp^^^yP** 
the    command,    prevented   the    evacuation    of  Egypt.      The 
French  general  resolved  to  violate  the  treaty,  which  had  been 
concluded  by  his  predecessor,  and  actually  kept  possession  of 
the  country,  which  it  had  been  stipulated   to  abandon.      Justi- 
fiable reasons  for  transgression  of  compact  are  not  to  be  found ; 
but  the  motives  for  a  deviation  from  good  faith,  were  easily  dis- 
covered.    £gypt  was  well  known  to  be  a  favourite  object  with 
Bonaparte,  and  that  he  attached  much  more  importance  to  it, 
than  the  directorial  goveriWnent.     Kleber  had  concluded  the  con- 
vention of  El-Ari6h  before  intelligence  had  arrived  that  Bpna- 
parte  was  supreme  magistrate,  with  uncontrolled  power;    and 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  elevation  of  the   general,    than  ^^ 
he  began  to  make  dispositions  for  retaining  possession  of  Egypt.  French 
The  misunderstanding  with  the  British' government  respecting  still  keep x 
the  capitulation  allowed  him  a  pretext  for  re-possessing  strong  possession* 
holds.     The  British  ministers,  agreeably  to  the  good  faith  d[ 
the  nation,  ratified  the  treaty  as   soon  as  they  were  assured 
that    it    had   been    actually   concluded.     The  negotiation  had 
been  renewed,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  asssssination  of  KIC" 
ber    intervened    before  any  decisive    measure    was    eflFected* 
Besides  the  views  pf  Bonaparte,  the  wishes  of  Menau  himself 
were  eager  for  retaining   Egypt :    he   had  declared   himself  a 
mussulman,  married  an  Egyptian  lady,  was  desirous  of  erect- 
ing Egypt  into  a  colony,  and  extremely  hostile  to  all  who  pro- 
posed to  return  to  France.     Some  asserted,   that  he  even  in- 
tended to  render  Egypt  an  independent  principality,  of  which 
he  himself  might  be  the  head.      This    Opinion  is    not  very 
probable ;  because  without  the  protection  of  France,  he  could 
have  no  reasonable  hopes  of  befng  able  to  maintain  his  ground  ; 
and  there  are  no  proofs  that  he  eve;*  had  such  an  object  in  Britain  re- 
contemplation.     But  whatever  might  be  his  purpose  in  keeping  15?!!,?!.^ 
possession  of  Egypt,  it  was  an  end  of  the  first  importance  to  ^©tllSu**** 
British  government,  to  drive  the  French  enemy  from  a  set- 
tlement which    was    in    itself  advantageous   and    productive ; 
and  might  pave  the  way  for  enabling  them  to  annoy    British 
India.     To  achieve  such  a  momentous  purpose,  was  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  expedition,  in  which  sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie  commanded  the  army,  and  lord  Keith  the  fleet.     After  our  ^^Pfdition 
armament  had  witdrawn  from    Cadiz,  in  October  1800,  they^flw 
entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  during  some  time  anchored  in  AbMcrom. 
the  bay  of  Tctuan.    On  the  3d  of  November,  part  of  the  fleet  bic  and 
sailed  from  Minorca,  and  the  remainder,  with  sir  Ralph  Aber-  lord  Keitfi, 
crombieto  Malta,  where  it  anived  on  the  30th,  and  waa  join-ibr^iat 
ed  by  lord  Keith,  with  the  other  divisions,  on  the  14th  of  Dc-P'^n?®^ 
Vol*  II.  93 
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cember.  At  Malta  the  troops  dbembark)  while  the  shipe 
were  cleaning :  the  abundance  of  fresh  provisions,  the  comforts 
of  the  beautiful  citjr  of  la  Valettey  and  the  luxuriancy  of  the 
scenery  soon  re-animated  the  troopsy  and  rendered  them  com- 
pletely fit  for  service.  On  the  30th  and  21st»  the  first  and 
second  division  sailed  from  Malta,  and  instead  of  proceeding 
directly  to  Egypt,  bent  their  course  to  Asia  Minor,  and  an- 
chored in  Marmorice  bay,  between  the  continent  and  the  is- 
land of  Rhodes.  The  object  of  this  diagonal  movement  was 
to  be  assured  of  the  military  co-operation  of  the  Turks,  and 
also  their  assistance  in  furnishing  horses,  gun  boats,  and  other 
necessary  aiticles  :^  here  also  they  procured  supplies  of  fresh 
provisions.  During  the  month  of  January,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  February,  the  expedition  continued  in  this  stanon 
and  every  endeavour  was  employed*  to  learn  the  nature  and 
,  local  circumstances  of  the  coun.tt7,  the  force  and   disposition  of 

the  enemy.  On  the  first  subject}  the  only  officer  that  could 
give  them  any  information  was  sir  Sidney  Smith ;  tlie  coasts 
that  commander  had  seen,  surveyed  with^  his  usual  accuracy, 
and  comprehended  with  his  usual  ability ;  but  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  his  knowledge  did  not  extend.  Captain 
Boyle,  who  had  been  wrecked  offDamietta,  and,  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  war^  was  made  a  prisoner^  had  omitted  no  op- 
t>ortunity  of  learning  the  number,  condition,  and  situation  of 
the  French  army ;  but  it  appears  the  intelligence  actually  re- 
ceived by  the  British  commanders,  from  such  confined  sources 
was  extrenf^cly  imperfect,  and  the  power  of  the  enemy 
was  much  greater  than  they  had  any  reason  to  apprehend. 
The  French  force  which  now  possessed  Egypt,  it  was  after- 
wards found,  smounted  to  thirty  thousand,  besides  natives,  who 
were  reckoned  about  fifteen  thousand  more.  The  Gallic  troops 
were  habituated  to  the  country,  elated  with  success,  inured  to 
danger,  aware  of  the  importance  of  Egypt  to  their  govern- 
ment, determined  to  defend  the  possession  of  it,  and  encouraged 
in  this  determination,  no  less  by  the  assurance  of  speedily  re- 
ceiving effectual  succours,  than  by  the  promise  of  reward,  aod 
the  love  of  glory.  The  English  army  that  waa  to  dispos- 
sess this  formidable  force,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand,  of 
Irhom  from  sickness  only  twelve  thousand  were  effective; 
and  thus  twelve  thousand  troops,  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  and  unused  to  the  climate,  were  to  attack  wfaai 
thirty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, thoroughly  conversant  in  all  the  local  advantages,  and  6! 
miliarized  to  the  climate,  were  to  defend.  Such  was  the  rela- 
tive state  of  the  parties :  let  us  now  follow  them  to  their  conduct 
in  that  state, 
l^roceed  to  On  the  23d  of  February,  the  fleet  weighed  anchor ;  tbe 
Egypt.       numberof  vessels  of  every  kind   amounted  to  about  a  hundred 


z  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  3. 
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and  seventy-fiT«  sail ;  and,  says  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  CIIAPi 
*^  a  nobler  sight  could  not  be  beheld.  The  greatness  of  the  I^XIX. 
^  armament,  the  gaiety  of  the  brave  men  on  board,  exciting  ^ 
*^  reflections  on  the  awful  destiny  of  the  expedition,  not  only  as 
*^  relating  to  those  immediately  acting  in  it,  but  as  affecting  the 
*^  dearest  interests  of  Great  Britain,  afforded  a  scene  for  con- 
*^  templation,  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  and  impressive.''^ 
The  armament  steered  a  southern  course  :  on  the  1st  of  March 
the  leading  frigate  discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  the 
coast  near  Arabs  Tower ;  and  on  the  next  morning  the  whole 
fleet  moored  in  Aboukir  bay,  and  the  men  of  war  oc6u- 
pied  the  very  ground  on  which  had  been  fought  the  batde  of 
Nelson. 

The  coast  from  Aboukir  bay  round  to  the  Nile  presented  an^t^mptto 
appearance  at  once  picturesque,  striking,  and  formidable.  The  j^^|!^. 
sea  full  of  shoals  rendered  disembarkation  extremely  difficult, 
and  even  dangerous,  though  it  should  not  be  interrupted  by  an 
enemy.  *  The  shore  and  the  adjacent  country  were  covered 
with  sand  hills ;  among  these  the  French  were  disposed  in  very 
great  numbers  and  force,  with  batteries  in  front ;  towards  the 
Nile  to  the  left  extremity  of  the  British ;  and  on  our  right 
along  the  promontory  of  Aboukir.  The  batteries  and  sand 
hills  afforded  to  the  artillery  and  musketry  such  positions  as 
could  dreadfully  annoy  our  troops  in  their  attempt  to  land,  and 
be  secure  themselves :  while  they  fired  on  our  soldiers,  our  ships 
could  not  return  die  fire,  because  thereby  they  must  bear  upon 
their  friends  more  than  upon  their  foes.  Tremendous  as  were 
these  obstacles  to  landing,  they  served  only  to  rouse  the  energy 
of  British  heroism :  but  for  some  days  the  extreme  roughness 
of  the  surf  prevented  an  attempt  to  disembark.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  the  weather  being  less  boisterous,  it  was  resolved  on  that 
day  to  effect  a  landing.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  reserve  under  the  orders  of 
major-general  Moore;  the  brigade  of  guards  under  major* 
general  Ludlow;  and  part  of  the  ist  brigade,  composed  of  the 
royals,  1st  battallion  of  the  54th,  and  two  hundred  of  the  3d 
battallion;  the  whole  amounting  to  about  five  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  major-general  Coote,  as« 
sembled  in  the  boats ;  the  remainder  of  the  1st  and  2d  Brigade 
being  put  into  ships  close  to  the  shore^  that  a  support  might  be 
quickly  given  after  the  first  landing  was  effected."  At  nine 
o'clock  the  signal  was  made  for  the  boats  to  advance,  and  the 
troops  proceeded  towards  the  shore.  The  French  posted  Battle  and 
among  the  sand  hills,  and  forming  the  concave  arch  of  a  circle,  ^*®^V'  - 
looked  with  wonder  at  the  preparation ;  and,  as  they  ader- 
wards  confessed,  did  not  believe  such  an  adventurous  attempt 

y  Sip  Robert  Wilson,  p.  7. 

z  General  AbercromUe's  Letter,  dated  March  IQtb,  1801«  ii>  the  London 

zette  of  May  9th ;  sir  Robert  Wilson,  page  12. 
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CHAP,  ooilld  be  fluids :  but  Wben  tbe)r  mw  the  boaft  moTing  with  ex- 
tXLTL  traordinary  rapidity,  they  were  conTiiiced  that  ^e  British  were 
^^^'^^^in  eameatt  and  they  hnmediatcly  poured  from  the  heigbts,  and 
1861.  Aboukir  castle,  all  the  shot  and  grape-shot  that  their  musketry 
and  artlUery  could  issue :  the  effect  was  tremeodoas ;  in  a  situ- 
ation  in  which  they  could  not  return  the  fire,  and  seeing  their 
eomrades  fall  about  them,  under  these  fell  messengers  of  multi- 
plied death,  instead  of  being  dismayed,  our  heroic  soldiers  were 
the  more  indignantly  eager  to  reach  the  shore,  where,  bringing 
arm  to  arm  of  Briton  against  Frenchman,  they  knew  they 
would  soon  avenge  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  boats  anir* 
kd  at  the  destined  point:  springmg  on  land,  in  the  lace  of 
cannon,  our  champions  formed  on  the  beach,  and  advanced  in 
a  liile,  which,  m  the  deep  sands,  piles  of  sand  hills,  and  in  tiie 
dee  of  the  enemy,  was  as  well  observed  as  if  they  had  been 
exercising  on  a  paraded  Marching  coolly  and  steadily  up  to 
Ihe  foes,  they  were  enabled  to  use  the  surest  instrument  of  ric- 
tt>ry  to  British  courage,  supported  by  British  muscular  atrength 
«-the  bayonet.  And  now  the  artillery  fronv<  our  ahips  could 
operate  against  the  batteries  of  Aboukir,  without  exposing  our 
soldiers  to  danger.  The  French  made  a  stand  worthy  of  their 
tfaiionai  heroism  :  but  when  British  sailors  can  use  their  can- 
non, and  British  soldiers  their  bayonets,  the  moat  valiant 
Frenchmen  are  destined  to  jrield.  In  the  conflict  between  such 
combatants,  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody :  but  our 
heroes  prevailed.  The  French  found  they  had  more  (brmida- 
ble  foes  to  encounter  than  even  those  whom  they  had  met  at 
Lodi  and  Areola ;  and  that  a  British  handful  at  Acre  bad  mere- 
ly given  a  specimen  of  what  they  might  expect  from  a  British 
Army 

The  country  in  which  this  astonishing  landing  was  efRM^ted, 
is  an  oblong  peninsula;  having  on  the  east  »  branch  of  the 
Nile ;  on  the  north  the  ocean ;  on  the  south  the  canal  of  Alex- 
andria, called  by  the  French  lake  Maadie  ;  and  on  the  west,  si- 
tuated on  the  isthmus,  .the  city  of  Alexandria.  The  peninsula 
was  front  two  to  three  miles  in' width,  from  the  sea  to  the  canal: 
frolic  (he  vanguard  of  the  army,  now  feeing  the  west,  to  Alex- 
ia andria^  the  space  was  about  sixteen  miles,  but  full  of  ruikis,  and 
other  posts  of  very  strong  defence.  On  the  right  waa  the  sea, 
with  the  British  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay;«behuMl  was  the 
Nile;  on  the  left  the  canal*;  and  in  front  sand  bills,  terminst- 
ed  by  the  metropolis,  flanked  by  its  sublimely  towering  Pharos. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  army  advanced  to  the  westward, 
leavmg  two  regiments  to  blockade  Aboukir,  wldch  refuaed  to 

a  Lieuttnant  colonel  James  Stewart*  of  the  49d  regiment*  told  me  he 
had  never  ieen  the  ranks  more  exactly  dreaaed*  or  a  better  and  more  bar- 
moaious  line  on  a  review  day,  tdan  waa  here  formed  and  mdntamed  in  the 
6oe  of  so  many  obstaclea  and  dangen.  That  gentleman  bimael^  vith 
cblmM  IXekson,  the  fbst  lieatenanUoolonsl,  were  Itoondcd  in  this  engage- 
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fiurrend^k    The  l(Hh  and  1 1th  were  employed  in  reconnoitring    CHAP. 
the  enemy,  bringing  stores  from  the  ships,  and  forming  hospi*    LXIX. 
tals  and  depots.     On  the  1 3lh   some  partial  skirmishes,  took  >^^'x>^ 
place,  but  with  no  material  cdnsequences.     The  French  army     1801. 
was  posted  on  a  ridge  of  heights,  about  four  miles  from  Alex* 
andria;   the  British  resolved  to  attack  them  in  this  position  s 
and  on  the    1 3th  Commenced  the  assault,  by  the  lett  of  our  Battle  of  ^, 
army,  hoping  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  their  anUgonists.     The  the  isthof 
enemy  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance,  and  by  their  cavalry  Marob. 
and  artillery  cut  off  a  great  number  of  our  men,  and  prevented 
us  from  attacking  them  in  flank ;  but  the  British,  forming  in  two 
lines,  made  such  a  charge  in  the  front,  as  compelled  them  to 
retire  to  the  heights,  before  Alexandria.     Ardent  to  pursue  their 
victory,  the  gallant  British  pushed  on  to  force  the  strong  position 
of  the  enemy ;  but  the  French  artillery  played  with  such  tremend- 
otts  effect,  that  it  was  found  prudent  to  desist ;  and  the  loss  of 
Gur  troops  in  this  arduous  enterprise  was  very  considerable.  The 
detachment  that  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Aboukir  pro- 
ceeded in  its  operations,  and  on  the  17th  day  that  fortress  sur* 
rendered.    The  army  was  meanwhile  employed  in  getting  their 
heavy  cannon  on  shore,  and  procuring  supplies  of  water  and 
provisions,    Menou  was  now  arrived  from  Cairo,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  French  was  concentrated  at  Alexandria.     By  hit 
memorable  defence  of  Acre^  sir  Sidney  Smith  had  obtained  very 
g^at  influence  among  the  Arabs,  who  communicated  to  him 
every  information  which  they  deemed  important     On  the  even-  Menoupro- 
Hig  of  the  20th,  an  Arab  chief  sent  a  letter  to  this  commander,  j^cts  a 
acquainting  him  that  general  Menou  was  arrived,  and  intended  J|Jg^^*** 
the  next  morning  to  attack  the  British  camp.     Sir  Sidney  be* 
Iieved  the  intelligence  :^  the  commanders  did  not  think  it  pro- 
bable ^hat  such  an  attempt  would  be  made :  but  the  information 
proved  authentic.  * 

The  British  army,  at  this  time  was  encamped  across  the 
peninsula,  about  four  miles  from  Alexandria;  the  right  con- 
sisted of  various  regiments,  in  front  of  which,  on  the  extreroit3r, 
was  the  38th;  in  a  redoubt  the  42d  to  the  left,  a  little  more 
advanced,*  with  Stewtft's  foreign  regiment  on  the  left  in  front  i    ^ 
immediately  behind,  the  28tb,  the  33d,  and  58th,  and  about 
five  other  regiments  farther  back.    Such  was  the  plan  of  our     .  - 
right  division :  between  which  and  the  lef^  there  intervened  ft 
considerable  space.    Between  the  right  of  the  British  and  the 
beach  there  was  a  narrow  tract  of  ground;  in  day-light  covered 
by  the  British  frigates  and  gunboats  that  were  nearest  the  shore^  ' 
but  at  night,  without  such  a  collateral  defence.    Menou  propo- 
sed  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  our  right  division  on  the  one 
hand,  and  attack  the  left  flank  of  the  same  division  on  the 
other,  so  as  to  surround  that  part  of  the  army,  and  cut  it  off 

b  Sir  Robert  Wibon.  p.  99 

c  See  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  plan  of  the  Battle  of  the  31st 
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from  the  support  of  the  left :  to  facilitate  the  intended  assault 

on  the  rights  the  French  made  a  feint  on  the  other  division.    At 

half  past  three  in  the  mornings  some  musketry  was  heard  on 

1801.     the  extremity  of  the  left;    and   when   anxious  attention  vas 

U^Si  t^    turned  to  that  quarter,  loud  shouts  were  heard  on  the  right:  a 

*^     roar  of  musketry  succeeded,  and  Che  action  became  geoeral. 

The  enemy  had  turned  our  right  flank,  and  the  28th,  from  its 

position,  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  batde,  and  maintained  their 

ground  against  unequal  numbers  with  the  intrepid  heroism  of 

British  soldiers.    The  58th  and  23d,  which  were  behind  the 

28th,  with '  equal  intrepidity,  marched  to  its  assistance,  but  the 

1Qritjsh42d  numbers  of  the  French  were  extremely  great.     Colonel  Alex- 

vegiment   ander  Stewart  marched  the  42d  to  support  their  fellow  soldiers, 

^^^9  1^    &nd  became  engaged  with  a  corps,  styled  by  the  French,  Ix- 

radblet.'  vincibles  (and  till  that  morning  they  had  deserved  the  name); 

THE  HIGHLAHDERS  COMPLETELY  VANQUISHED   THE   INVIKCIBLSS, 

Sufprfaed  and  took  their  standard;  but  while   pursuing  their  victory,  a 
*""^°*^    body  of   cavalry   coming   round,   charged   them  in  the  rear, 
2J"P*"*"    while  a  fresh  column  marched  up  to  them  in  front.     In  this 
double  danger,  Stewart^  made  every  disposition  that  the  exigen- 
cy could  admit;  and  the  highlanders  at  the  same  time  fought 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear.    The  company  of  major  Robert  Bis- 
set  was  first  engaged  with  the  French  cavalry;  and,   after  a 
most  intrepid  resistance,  their  commander  being  first  wounded 
with  a  pistol,  and   afterwards  mortally  with  a  sabre,  a  great 
part  of  the  company  was  cut  to  pieces;  and,  combatting  quad- 
ruple their  number,  the  whole  corps  perK>rmed  the  most  splen- 
did efibrts  of  prowess  worthy  of  their  heroic  character  so  loi^ 
earned  and  uniformly  maintamed ;  but  they  were  oppressed  by 
numbers,  and  in  very  imminent  dangers :  yet,  though  broken, 
the  gaMant  band  was  hot  defeated :  individually  its  heroes  re- 
sisted, and  the  conduct  of  each  man  exalted  the  renown  of  the 
regiment^— But  why,  in  recounting  the  extraordinary  feats  of 
British  heroism,  should  we  dwell  on  the  achievements  of  one 
Heroism  of  part:  fighting  for  their  king  and  country,  every  column,  Low- 
tbe  whole  land,  English,  and  Irish,  had  the  hearts  and  hands  of  Royal 
■""X'    .    Highlanders.     NTor  were  the  efforts  of  the  army,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  confined  to  the  native  subjects  of  his  majesty :  foreign 
troops  displayed  equal  valour,  and  gave  an  important  tuiDto 
the  contest.     The  42d  and  28th  were  almost  overpowered, 
when  general  Stewart  with  the  foreign  brigade,  consisting  of 

d  Alexxuider  Stewart,  first  major  of  the  regiment,  and  then  oommander : 
Dickson,  and  James  Stewart,  tlie  two  lieutenant-colonels,  havuu^  bees 
wounded  on  the  8th.  Alexander  Stewart,  though  but  little  turned  of  Ibrtj, 
has  be«n  twenty  eight  years  an  officer  in  that  regiment :  he  is  the  eldest  son 
of  a  very  respectable  gentleman,  llobcrt  Stewart,  esq.  of  ClochfeUidgjb,  h 
the  county  of  Perth.  James,  bis  younger  brother,  was  on  this  ezpeditko, 
captain  of  lord  Keith's  ship. 

e  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  32. 
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three    regiments,  advanced  to  their  assistance,  and  poured  in    CHAP, 
such  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  that  nothing  could  with-    l^X. 
stand  it :  the  enemy  fled  in  confusion.     Though  the  battle  was  ^•^'>''^^i• 
hottest  in  the  front  division  of  the  right  wing,  yet  the  attack  of     1801. 
the  enemy  extended  to  the  rear,  and  part  of  the  left  was  en-  En«ny  rc- 
gaged :  but  the  valour  of  our  troops  was  every  where  propor-  JJjJj^^^gt 
tionate   to  the  dangers  by  which  it  was  assailed.     Next  to  the  slAughter. 
regiments  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  the  40th,  44th, 
Soth,  and  Queen's,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  exposed  in  the 
battle.    Soon  after  daybreak,  the  French  were  repulsed  on  every 
side.     A  fresh  column  attempted  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
guards,  who  were  in  the  right  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  but  the 
steady  and  vigorous  fire  of  those  troops  soon  compelled  the  ene- 
my to  fly,  and  the  repulse  was  complete. 

During  the  charge  of  cavalry,  the  veteran  hero,  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  received  his  mortal  wound.  On  the  first  alarm 
he  had  hastened  to  the  scene  of  combat;  and  having  despatch- 
ed his  aides-du-camp  with  orders  to  the  different  brigades,  he 
was  alone  when  some  French  dragoons  attacked  him,  threw 
him  from  his  horse,  and  attempted  to  cut  him  down  with  a 
sword  ;  the  gallant  old  man  sprang  up  to  defend  himself,  and 
wrested  the  sword  from  his  antagonist,  who  was  immediately 
bayonetted  by  a  soldier  of  the  42d :  but  our  general  himself 
had  received  wounds,  which  at  the  time  he  little  regarded,  and 
be  kept  the  field,  giving  his  orders  with  his  usual  coolness  and 
intrepidity.  When  the  flight  of  the  enemy  rendered  exertion  no 
longer  necessary,  his  spirit  yielded  to  nature,  he  became  faint, 
and  was  placed  in  a  hammock.  Hailed  on  every  side  by  the  n^ath  of 
blessings  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  carried  to  "^  boat,  and  conveyed  sir  Ralph 
on  board  lord  Keith's  ship ;  and  after  lai^guishing  for  several  AbercnHD- 
days,  died  on  the  28th.  hie. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  in  the  British  service.  His  commands  were  impor- 
tant«  and  uniformly  successful ;  the  means  which  he  employed 
were  indeed  the  most  efiicacious  for  ensuring  victory.  To  his 
oflicers  and  soldiei-s  he  united  every  practicable  and  useful  in- 
dulgence, with  the  strictest  discipline  and  the  most  rigid  exac>- 
tion  of  professional  duty.  He  was  beloved  and  revered  by  the 
army,  and  they  went  on  with  the  assurance  of  victory  when  he 
was  at  their  head.  In  private  life,  he  was  as  amiable  and  esti- 
mable as  in  public  meritorious  and  admirable.  To  his  family,^ 
friends,  and  connexions,  of  every  rank  and  degree,  he  was  en- 
deared by  the  habitual  practice  of  all  the  relative  and  social 

f  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  the  representative  qi  the  veiy  ancient  and 
respectable  fiunily  of  rulibodie,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannon  ;  he  married  ' 
miss  Menzies,  t>f  the  family  of  Castle  Menzies,  and  coiJ8in.german  to  air 
Robert  \fenzies,  head  of  that  name  and  bouse  As  a  testimony  of  his  ma- 
jesty*8  regaid,  his  widow  has  been  created  a  baroness,  jLhe  honours  to  dtf 
acend  to  their  son  and  heir. 
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CHAP,    duties,  tbc  agreeableness  of  his  manners,  the  warmth  and  ten- 
LXIX    demeaa  of  his  affections,  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his  con- 
^^^>^^^  duct  I  but  to  use  the  words  of  an  illustrious  judge  ;ir  **jxh  some 
1801.     ^  consolation  to  those  who  tenderly  loTed  him,  that,  as  bis  life 
^  was  honourable,  so  was  his  death  glorious:    bk  watmory  will 
**  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  will    be  aacred  to 
**  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  s 
**  grateful  posterity.**    Of  officers  of  rank,  major-general  Moerc 
was  wounded  in   the  head,  but   not  dangerously ;    brigadier- 
general  Oakes  was  dangerously  wounded;    colonel   Paget, of 
the  heroic  38th,  was  wounded  at  the  first  onset,  but  less  aererely 
than  general  Moore,    The  field  oflicers  killed  werevfie«tenaDt- 
colonel  David  Ogilvy,^of  the  44th;    lieutenant-colond  Peler 
Dutens,^  of  one  of  the  foreign  regiments;    and  major  Robot 
Bisset.k    The  other  officers  killed  and  wounded  were  not  nume- 
rous, but  in  their  respecUve  ranks  alao  merited  and  earned  high 
commendation. 
Ihtincibk      As  every  circumstance  belonging  to  this  momentous  and  gk>- 
•tandard.    ^^^^  ^^y  m\M  be  interesting  to  readers,  it  may  not  be  deemed   , 
improper  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  which  has   gready 
engaged  the  public  attention:  the  capture,  loss,  and  re-capture, 
oftbe  invincible  standard.    Of  the  various  statements  that  have 
been  presented  concerning  this  trophy,  the  fi>llowing,  admitted 
by  sir  Robeit  Wilson,  is  in  itself  the  most  probable,   reconciles 
different  testimonies,  and  shows  that  evidence  which  baa  been 
represented  as  contrary,  is  merely  a  variety  of  parts  which 
easily  harmonizes  into  one  whole.     Major  Stirling,  of  the  43d, 
took  the  standard,^  just  as  they  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
38th,  delivered  it  to  Serjeant  Sinclair,  and  directed  him  to  retne 
to  the  rear.    By  the  surrounding  cavalry,  Sinclair  was  uouoded, 
and  lost  the  standard  i^  here  ends  the  evidence  of  the  capture 

g  See  eetiend  Hutchinson's  letter  to  Mr  Dupdas,  dated  the  Slhof  Afril, 
180 1»  ana  inserted  in  the  ^^azette  eztraordinar>'  of  the  15th  of  May. 

h  An  officer  of  ver>  hisjh  character,  whom  1  knew  fioiD  a  boy;  he  vas 
my  class  fellow  at  St.  Andrew's  college,  with  captain  Charles  Campbell, 
who  twenty  two  years  belbre  (as  I  mentioned  m  the  account  of  the  cam* 
paign  iy?9,)  fell  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  honourable  oourae  Colo- 
neL  O^^iivy  was  the  son  oftbe  late  sir  #ohn  Og'ilvy,  head  of  a  vety  mckat 
pnd  honourable  fttmily  in  the  county  of  Ai^i^us,  and  brother  to  the  pteaoiS 
^ir  Walter. 

i  Dutens  was  in  high  estimation  for  enterprise,  and  adventnroos  bokfaiess 
and  generosity,  and  Was  a  distinguished  fiivourite  withtbeoflicen  and  sol- 
diers. 

k  Ctf  my  friend  and  relation,  majer  Biaset,  his  brother  oflloen  and  waUiea 
of  the  42(1,  best  attest  the  merits  b^  their  esteem  and  regrec 

I  See  narrative  (by  authority)  of  the  siiovemenu  of  tlie^^on  the  21st 
pf  March,  and  signed  A.  Stewart,  major  and  Ueutenantcolon^  of  the  4Qd  R. 
H  reghnent;  and  James  Stirling,- mi^  and  lieutsDant-oolofidof  the  4  A 
It,  H. regiment. 

m  Sinclair  himself  in  bis  decUnttioo  before  the  H^^lsQd  Socjc^'^  t» 
tifWd,  that  from  his  wound  he  feU  into  a  swoooi  asA  Moie  be  ituHotd, 
the  standard  was  gone* 
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tuid  loss.    Anthony  Lutz,  a  private  of  the  Minorca  regiment,    CHilP. 
brought  the  standard  to  the  head  quarters ;    and  in  addition  to    LXIX. 
the  fact  of  his  having  it  in  his  possession^  adduced  two  witnes- >^^'v->^ 
ses  to  prove  that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  French :    and  such      1801. 
IS  the  testimony  of  the  recapture*     The  result  of  the  whole  evi- 
dence is,  that  major  Stirling  took  the  standard,  and  delivered 
it  to  Sinclair ;  who  being  wounded,  and  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, lost  the  same ;  and  that  it  was  re-taken  by  sir  Anthony 
Lutz.     Taking  no  part  in  the  dispute^  the  historian  has  only  to 
express  his  wish,  that  future  narrators  of  British  wars  may  ever       / 
have  to  celebrate  such  valour  as  was  exhibited  by  the  42d  and  fo- 
reign regimentSi  the  captors  and  re-captors  of  a  standard  that 
was  termed  invincible  till  it  was  borne  against  the  troops  of  Bri- 
tain. 

On  the  d^ath  of  general  Abercrombie,  Hutchinson  succeeded  General 
to  the  supreme  command,  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  Uutchia* 
and  difficult.     The  victories  of  the  8lh,   13th,  and   21st,  must  son  «««- 
naturally  impress  many  with  an  idea,  that  French  Egypt  was  ^^^*  ^ 
subdued,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  take  possession  of  the  commsud, 
conquest :  such  is  the  opinion  all  those  would  form,  who  re- 
gard fighting  as  the  only  arduous  service  of  a  soldier.    The  Bri-  ^.^** .  . 
tish  had  impaired  the  force  of  the  enemy,  but  still  they  were  fh^^g^HiJ^ 
much  more  numerous  than  the  invading  army ;   and  our  troops  remained 
had  to  contend  against  foes,  which  military  heroism  often  encoun-  in  the  en.. 
ter  in  vain  :  they  had  to  penetrate  an  unknown  country ;    to  tra-  terprize. 
Terse  trackless  deserts ;  to  wade  through  burning  sands,  x  expo* 
sed  to  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  fast  approaching  to  vertical 
heat ;  they  had  to  meet  with  difficulties  unessayed  in  the   his- 
tory of  Britbh  warfare,— -difficulties  so  numerous   and  compli- 
cated, as  to  exceed  any  that  had  been  experienced  among  the 
mountains  of  Hindostan,  or  the  woods  of  $t.  Domingo :   to  un- 
dergo such  hardships  required  not  only  British  prowess,  but 
magnanimity,  and  the  moral  energy  of  professional  duty.     To 
animate  and  invigorate  these  principles,  was  the  first  and  grand 
object  of  the  new  general.     Te  attack  Alexandria  was  at  pre-pianof 
sent  impracticable;   since  it  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  the  operations^ 
exertions  must  reduce  hb  army ;  and  even  success  in  that  enter- 
prise tend  ultimately  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
Hutchinson,  therefore,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  couniry, 
reduced  Lower  Egypt,  and  make  his  way  to  Cairo ;   thence  that 
Alexandria  would  be  insulated,  and  if  not  taken  by  storm  com- 
pelled to  capitulate.     Completely  to  debar  the  French  army 
from  communication  with  the  interior  country,  he  cut  the  canal 
of  Alexandria,  to  let  the  sea  into  the  lake  Mareotis,  *and  thus 
render  the  capital  an  island.      Having  effected  this  change, 
Hutchinson  proceeded  in  this  plan  of  reducing  Lower  Egypt; 
and  while  lord  Keith  commanded  the  coast  to  intercept  commu- 
nications between  France  and  her  troops,  sur  Sidney  Smith 
headed  a  squadron  of  gunboats  that  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  co- 
operate with  the  army. 

Vol.  n.  94 
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CHAP.       In  exhibiting  punuits  requiring  patience,  constancy,  and  for 
LXIX.     titude,  more  frequently  than  active  prowess,  there  is  less  room 
S^^^^^t^  for  minute  description  of  operation  than  genera]  exhibition  of 
1801.     object,  conduct,  progress,  and  result.     In  proposing  to  reduce 
Egypt,- on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  up  to  Cairo,  one  purpose  of 
Hutchinson  was,  to  fiaicilitate  the  way  for  a  junction  of  troops 
from  India,  that  were  expected  soon  to  reach  Suez,  so  that  not 
only  advances  were  necessary  for  the  general  objects  of  the 
expedition,  but  such  advances  as  would  secure  the  route  of  the 
expected  re-enforcements  :  it  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  Egypt,  and  with   this 
view  our  general  proceeded.     By  the  19th  of  April,  forts  Julien 
and  Rosetta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  were  captured  ;    and 
being  now  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  Turks,   they 
proceeded  up  the  banks  to  Rhamanich,  which  was  at  once  a 
magazine  of  provisions  to  the   enemy,    and    commanded   the 
entrance  into  the  Delta :    here  the  French  made  a  stand,  but 
were  vanquished,  and  retreated  towards  Cairo ;    and  the  Bri- 
tish troops  took  possession  of  the  town.     This  was  a  very  im- 
portant stage  of  our  progress,  since  we  thereby  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  Menou   in  Alexandria,  and   Belliard  the 
French  general  in  Upper  Egypt ;    commanded  the  Delta,  and 
had  the  means  of  intercepting  the  convoys  of  provisions  for  the 
enemy.    On  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  army  continued  its  march  up 
•     the  river,  in  a  fine  country.      Accustomed  to  Mahomedan  and 
French  depredators,   the   people    regarded   the   new    comers 
at  first  with   dread,   but  kfterwards   with  wonder   when   they 
found  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  the  British   committed  the 
slightest  pillage  i*^    and  at  last  with   gratitude  hailed  them  as 
their  deliverers  from  a  plundering  banditti.     The  oirfy  gratui- 
tous contribution  which  our   champions  required   was  water, 
this  beverage    with  gladened  eagerness  the  natives  brought, 
and  readily  supplied  with  every  provision  in  their  power,  heroes, 
who  in  the  midst  of  war  and  scanty  stores,  strictly  observed  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  showed  that  British  troops  are  soldiers, 
not  robbers.     On  the  iSth  of  May,  imelligence  was  received 
that  Belliard  was  in  full  march  from  Cairo  towards  the  British 
army :  Hutchinson  resolved  to  anticipate  the  expected  attack. 
On  the  16th,  the  Turks  commenced  the  onset,  the  French  took 
post  in  a  wood  of  date  trees  which  they  maintained  for  three 
hours,  but  at  length  were  compelled  to  retreat.*     These  suc- 
cesses encouraged  great  numbers  of  Arabs  to  join  the  British 
army,  and  while  they  were  making  such  progress  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  they  also  made  advances  in  the  Delta^  and 

n  See  sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  99.    Every  officer  with  whom  I  have  convers- 
edy  agrees  in  tliis  account  so  singularly  honoumb'e  to  the  British  soldieTS. 
'      o  See  in  London  gazette  estraordinaryy  letter  of  major  Halloway,  dated 
the  30th  of  May. 
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look  a  very  valuable  convoy  on  the  canal  of  Menouf^  which    CHAP; 
joins  the  Rosetta  to  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  river.    Being    I^XIX. 
secure  on  both  sides,  our  army  advanced  up  the  bank,  but  were  ^"^>r^ 
obliged  to  traverse  deserts  that  came  ddwn  to  the  very  edge  of     1801, 
the  Nile ;  and  at  the  summer  solstice,  under  a  vertical  sun,  our 
soldiers  were  digging  iheir  way  through  the  b^rning  sands  of 
Africa ;  but  their  constancy  and  resolution,  in  encountering  the 
soil  and  climate,  were  equal  to  their  heroic  courage,  in  forcing 
ihe  sabres  and  cannon  of  hostile  men.    At  length  they  crossed 
the  wilderness,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  presented  themselves  to 
their  astonished  view,  and  the  difficulties  of  nature  which  they 
had  just  surmounted,  were  absorbed  in  their  wonder  at  the^stu- 
jfendous  monuments  of  art  which  they  beheld.    At  Gizeh  the 
camp  was  placed,  and  dispositions  were  made  for  investing 
Cairo  from  both  sides  of  the  Nile;  but  the  French   garrison, 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  withstand  the  efforts  of  the  British, 
offered  to  capitulate.     A  convention^  was  accordingly  conclud-  Surrender 
cd  on  the  27th  of  June,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  <>fC«iro. 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  their  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
their  arms,  artillery,  baggage,  and  effects,  within  fifty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  ratification ;  men  of  letters  and  naturalists 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  papers  and  collections;  an  ex- 
oneration was  granted  to  such  of  the  people  as  had  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  France ;  and  it  was  stipulated,  that  Menou  might 
avail  himself  of  these  conditions,  for  the  sun*ender  of  Alexan- 
dria, provided  his  acceptance  of  them   were  notified   to  the 
general  commanding  before  that  city,  within  ten  days  of  the 
date  of  the  communication  being  made.     And  thus  the  efforts 
of  our  commander  and  army,  surmounting  very  arduous  obsta-. 
cles,  effected  a  inomentous  part  of  their  purpose ;  and  it  de- 
pended upon  Menou,  whether  the  whole  was  not  compassed  by 
the  convention  of  Cairo.    A  few  days  after  this  treaty,  the  ar- 
my from  India  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  it  was  ex* 
tremely  mortifying  to  our  brave  troops  from  the  east,  that  after 
tasting  so  deeply  of  the  toils  and  hardships  of  war,  fortune  did 
not  permit  them  to  participate  on  this  occasion  in  its  glories. 

Menou  was  far  from  approving  of  the  article  in  the  capitula* 
tion  of  Cairo,  by  which  he  might  have  been  included  in  the  con- 
vention. He  had  long  expected  a  re-enforcement  which  was 
under  the  convoy  of  admiral  Gantheaume,  and  that  commander  ' 

had  spared  no  diligence  to  reach  Alexandria :  but  the  vigilance 
and  abDity'  of  lord  Keith  rendered  his  approach  impracticable : 

p  See  Ibid  letter  of  general  Hutchinson  to  lord  Hob^rt^  dated  June  Ist. 

q  State  Fapere,  June  STth,  1802. 

r  Naval  heroism  and  ability  appears  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Elphinstone.  Captain  Charles  Elphinstone  Flemyng^,  son  to  lord  Elphin- 
stone,  the  elder  brother  of  lord  Keith,  though  several  years  tinder  thirty, 
distinguished  himself  throughout  the  war ;  but  especially  in  1797,  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  commanding  a  frigate,  he  cut  out  several  Spanish  ships 
from  a  harbour,  under  the  cover  of  batteries,  and  in  the  face  of  frigates, 
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CHAP,    after  havings  advanced  within  tliirty  leagues  of  the  cc»8t,  bdng 
LXIX.    descried  by  the  En^^lish  fleet,  he  departed  with  all  possible  ez- 
s^*>^*^^^  prediiion ;  so  that  Menou  had  only  the  garrison  with  which  in 
IWl.     April  he  had  been  enclosed  in  Alexandria. 

Meanwhile  the  British  forces  were  at  Cairo,  and  had  time  to 
survey  the  famed  capital  of  Saracenic  Egypt,  which  was  found 
to  be  totally  different  from  what  it  had  been  reported  by  travel- 
lers, and  very  unlike  the  magnificence  which  has  so  often  de- 
lighted the  reader  of  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.*  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  however,  were  found  to 
be  much  more  similar,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  either 
the  diversity  or  resemblance.  The  vicissitudes  of  war,  and 
political  revolutions,  may  dissipate  or  transform  cities;  but  tfa4 
IMahomedan  character  and  manners  are  stationary  and  uniform : 
topographical  and  statistical  reports  of  Egypt,  however,  come 
not  within  the  plan  of  the  history. 

Informed  that  Menou  would  not  accede  to  the  capitulatioo, 
Hutchinson  prepared  to  proceed  against  Alexandria.  The 
French  were  sent,  under  the  escort  of  general  Moore,  to  Roset- 
ta ;  and  as  quickly  as  possible  embarked  for  Europe.  In  the 
beginning  of  August*  Hutchinson  being  now  on  the  coast,  made 
dispositions  for  besieging  Alexandria.  On  the  15th  he  invested 
that  city,  on  the  eastern  and  western  front ;  while  lord  Keith^ 
co-operated  from  the  north  with  his  fleet,  and  on  the  south  with 
the  gun-boats  that  were  assembled  in  lake  Mareotis :  Alexandria 
was  thus  completely  surrounded.  On  the  3)st  the  British  fleet 
forced  its  way  into  the  great  harbour.  On  the  S3d,  general 
Coote,  who  commanded  the  western  detachment,  protected  by 
the  gun-boats  in  the  Mareotis  on  the  right,  and  by  light  vessels 
belonging  to  the  fleet  on  the  left,  moved  forward  near  the  walls 
of  the  town.  On  the  east,  so  recently  the  scene  of  British  he- 
Captmeof  roism,  Hutchinson  with  the  main  army  pressed.*  By  the  26tli, 
Alexan.      Menou,  finding  resistance  totally  hopeless,  offered  to  capitulate : 

dria,  and    and  received  the  same  terms  which  had  been  granted  to  Bel- 
ezpulsioa  " 

vwt!lk        Captain  Charles  Elphinstone,  son  to  ^'illiam,  India  director,  second  brother 

xrom 

Kgypt. 


captured  the  French  Cinpone,  of  much  superior  force,  and  tenoinated 
hostilities  by  an  achievetnent  as  brilliant  as  any  peribimed  by  a  single  ship 
during  the  arduous  coniest* 

8  Sir  Robert  Wilson  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Hammer  procured  io  Cairo  a 
complete  edition  of  the  Arabian  Niglits  Entertainments,  in  Arabic  mana- 
script,  containing  many  more  stories  than  have  as  yet  been  published,  and 
which  he  means  to  translate ;  see  p.  154. 

t  See  letter  of  lord  Keith,  dated  the  27th  of  August,  and  inserted  in  the 
London  gazette  of  the  17th  of  November ;  and  sir  Bobert  Wilsoo,  froas 
p.  187  to  306. 

u  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  p.  187. 
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Hard  at  Guro.    Such  was  the  issne  of  Bonaparte's  expeditioii    CHAP, 
to  Egypt:  there,  as  in  all  their  undertakings  during  the  last     LXIX. 
war,  the  French  prospered  until  they  encountered  the  forces  of  ^-^^^^'^^^ 
Britain :    there  Bonaparte  learned,  that  in  vain  he  might  pro*    180K 
Ject  schemes  of  maritime  and  commercial  conquest,  when  op^* 
posed  by  the  naval  and  military  heroes  of  Britain.    All  the 
mighty  preparations  and  boasted  achievements  of  four  years  in 
pursuit  of  the  favourite  object  of  the  chief  consul,  perished  with- 
out leaving  a  wreck  behind.    The  whole,  and  every  part  of 
this  expedUdon,  displayed  the   British  character  Ht  its  mani-* 
fold  excellencies.     Adventurous  courage  guided  by  wisdom, 
united  with  patience  and  magnanimous  constancy,*  and  were  all 
inspired  by  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  enhanced  by  justice. 
Such  were  the  qualities  that  rendered  Britain  triumphant  in  the 
signally  glorious  campaign  oF  Egypt,  in  such   Britain  may  ai« 
ways  confide,  and  such  let  her  enemies  dread.     If  ambitiou9 
pride  should  overlook  more  remote  events,  when  she  seeks  war 
with  Britain,  let  her  remember  Eotpt. 

CONCLUSION, 

The  new  ministers  of  England,  following  the  example  of  Termina- 
their  predecessorsy  uniformly  declared  themselves  desirous  of  tion  of  the 
peace,  whenever  it  should  be  attainable  with  security,  and  a  ne-  ^^* 
gotiation  was  opened  with  M.  Otto.  The  chief  difficulty  arose 
from  Egypt,  which  Bonaparte  was  resolved  if  possible  to  re«  • 
tain ;  and  the  British  government  was  determined  to  dispossess 
the  French  of  a  settlement  which  would  prove  so  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  England.  That  difficulty,  however,  lessened, 
as  intelligence  was  received  of  the  progress  of  our  arms.  Both 
parties  wisely  observed  the  .strictest  secrecy  concerning  the 
overtures,  the  advances,  and  the  obstacles  a  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  Britain  and  France  had  been  extremely  sanguine  in 
summer,  but  in  autumn  they  began  to  fear  that  the  reciprocal 
discussbns  were  not  likely  to  terminate  in  pacification.  Vari- 
ous circumstances  convinced  the  public  that  the  crisis  was  fast 
approaching,  and  it  was  generally  suspected  that  a  few  days 
would  announce  the  continuance  of  war.  With  such  antici- 
pations September  closed ;  and  never  were  hopes  of  immedi- 
ate peace  more  distant  throughout  London,  than  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  1st  of  October.  Such  were  the  opinions 
that  pretailed,  when  the  next  day  opened  with  intelligence 
that  peace  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French 
republic.  The  tidings  spread  through  the  country  a  joy  that 
was  natural  and  just,  on  the  supposition  that  the  peace  would 
be  secure  and  permanent ;  and  that  supposition  was  founded  in 
an  idea  that  the  chief  consul  of  France  would  regard  the  real 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  would  not  provoke  dis- 
mission from  his  office,  by  rendering  it  the  instrument  of  na- 
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CHAP,    tional  misery.    The  reasoning  was  fair ;    the  hopes  of  duvable 

LXIX.     tranquillity  were  founded  on  probable  grounds^  and  the  rejoic- 

hi^^x'^  ings  were  generaL*    They  were  not  however  uniTersal,  as  from 

1801.     the  situation  and  character  of  the  chief  consul,  a  small  number 

augured  inveterate  hostility  to  Britain. 

The  objects  which  the  fqrmer  ministers  had  professed  to  seek 
by  war)  and  in  the  succesive  negotiations,  were,  the  security 
of  Britain,  restitution  to  her  allies,  and  the  independence  of 
Europe.  From  the  events  of  the  war«  and  the  separate  trea- 
ties which  had  been  concluded  by  her  first  confederates,  it  was 
impracticable  for  Britain  to  provide  for  their  independence  anf 
fiuther  than  they  chose  to  co-operate  themselves.  RestitutioB 
to  allies  was  become  a  much  narrower  proposition  than  before, 
because  allies  were  so  few :  it  now  comprehended  only  de- 
mands for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  ;7  and  for  the  restoration  of 
places  which  were  taken  from  the  queen  of  Portugal.  The 
conquests  of  France  had  been  immense,  but  ceded  by  their 
former  possessors,  could  not  with  any  hopes  of  success  be  re- 
claimed from  her 'by  Britain;  and  all  the  restitution  which 
we  sought  to  our  allies  -  was  obtained.  Respecting  Britain  her- 
self, ministers  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  insist  on  retaining 
all  the  acquisitions  of  our  volour :  we  did  not  fight  to  subdue 
the  possessions  of  others*  but  to  secure  ourselves.  We  sgreed 
to  restore  all  our  acquisitions,  except  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  opened  to  both  parties :  and  the  isla&d 
of  Malta  was  to  be  evacuated  by  Britain,  but  to  be  placed  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  render  it  totally  independent  of  France.' 
As  a  mere  question  of  terms  and  equivalents^  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  might  not  have  commanded  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, if  acquisition  had  been  our  object^  but  acquisition  was 
an  object  which  the  present,  like  the  former  ministiy,  unifonnty 
disclaimed  ;  and  the  retention  of  a  plantation  more  or  less  was 
held  to  be  a  very  inadequate  ground  for  incurring  the  expense 
and .  loss  of  another  campaign.  The  preliminaries,  signed  at 
London,  on  the  first  of  October,  were  ratified  by  the  chief  con- 
sul on  the  7th ;  and  so  terminated  the  memorable  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic. 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  opened  new  subjects  of  discussion, 
which  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preface,  appear  to  me 

s  T  must  acknowledge  that  I  was  one  who  rejoiced  at  the  peace.  I 
thouf^t  it  would  be  lasting,  because  it  was  the  interest  of  France,  and  the 
chief  consul  himself,  that  it  should  be  permanent ;  and  Bonspar  e  had 
repeatedly  declared  his  regret  that  the  two  first  nations  in  the  world  should 
waste  their  resources  and  power  in  enmity. 

y  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Alexandria,  as  our  readers  will  recollect, 
had  not  reache<l  Britain  ;  tliough  by  many  it  was  supposed  to  ha^e  reached 
the  chief  consul ;  and  that  he  readily  consented  to  evacuate  a  coontiy  fiom 
which  he  knew  his  troops  had  been  driven  by  force. 

a  See  Sute  Papers*  October  1, 1801. 
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to  belong  tnore  properly  to  a  subsequent  period^  which  shall  CHAP, 
embrace  the  history  and  progress  of  that  pacification  ;  the  state  LXIX. 
and  sentiments  of  the  two  countries,  and  of  other  nations  during  Si^^>^^^ 
the  peace;  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  rupture,  with  the  events  1801. 
which  may  ensue  until  bostuities  be  brought  to  a  permanent  con* 
elusion.  The  most  important  object  which  Britain  ascertained 
at  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  was  her  own  security :  for  this 
valuable  blessing,  under  providence,  she  was  indebted  to  her  own 
extraordinary  efforts  during  the  whole  of  the  contest,  but  espe- 
cially since  the  rupture  of  the  first  negotiation  at  Paris.  She  had 
proved,  even  beyond  her  own  exertions  in  former  times,  that  she 
was  superior  to  the  whole  naval  world  combined  against  her  in 
war.  Every  attempt  to  disturb  her  rights,  to  invade  her  do- 
minions, either  diirecUy  or  indirectly  to  impair  the  sources  of  her 
commercial  prosperity  and  political  greatness,  have  recoiled  on 
the  authors :  never  had  her  commerce  been  so  flourishing,  or 
her  power  so  resistless,  as  during  the  most  arduous  war  which 
her  history  has  to  record.  Threatened,  and  actual  rebellion  only 
demonstrated  paramount  loyalty  and  patriotism :  attempts  on  her 
finances^  displayed  beyond  former  conception,  the  extent  of  her 
resources;  leaving  their  bounds  &r  beyond  calculation;  re- 
sources exhausdess,  because  flowing  from  minds  which  afford 
perennial  supply :  menaced  invasion  served  only  to  show  the 
number  and  force  of  her  voluntary  defenders.  Every  means  that 
fertile  genius  could  devise,  or  gigantic  power  execute,  was  essay- 
ed against  our  country :  if  she  could  have  been  subdued  by  any 
human  effort,  in  the  late  arduous  contest  she  must  have  fiUlen : 
the  stupendous  exerdons  that  were  employed  against  Britain,  but 
employed  in  vain,  demonstrate  her  invmcible.    Here  rests  our 

SECURITY,  IN  THE  MANIFESTATION  OF  RESOURCES  NOT  TO  BE  EX- 
HAUSTED, A  SPIRIT  NOT  TO  BE  BROKEN,  AND  A  FORCE  NOT  TO  BE 
SUBDUED  :  OUR  SECURITY  IN  INVULNERABI.E  WHILE  WE  CONTINUE 
WHAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN,  AND  ARE  TRUE  TO  OURSELVES. 

a  From  the  account  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  it  appears  that 
the  national  income  amounts  to  the  wonderful  sum  of  sixty-three  millions 
two  hundred  and  forty  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds 
four  shilUngs  and  eight  pence,  exceeding  the  expenditure  by  six  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  and  eighty  poun£  six  and  eiji^ht-pence,  besides  the 
annual  million.  From  the  same  vouchers  it  appears,  that  so  rapid  has  been 
the  operation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  deht,  that 
in  sixteen  years  and  a  half,  sixty -seven  millions  two  btmdred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  have  been  paid  off.— See  No.  &, 
Accounts  resiiectini^  the  Public  Funded  Debt,  p.  8,  column  second. 


(This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


